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CORRIGENDA, 


Our readers are particularly requested to correct the following 
errors, which have by an accident been permitted to rerijain, between 
pages 33 and 58. 

Page 33, line 12, for line, read time. 

36, — 33, transfer after the death of hjg father, Lord Arranmore, to line 39. 
38, — 13, insert him, after brfore. 

42, — 37, for as felt in, read, and fell is. 

44, — 2, for forces, read horses. 

46, — 31, for Coriaris, read Coricius. 

48, — 8, for Sante, retfd Santo Xisto. 

— last line, for faults, rend facts. 

50, — 16, for vented itself, read th/lamed. 

58, — 23, for proportionate, read passionate. 

— — 30, to Jwnour, add to both. 

— — 37, forneroines, read triremes. 

— x— 46, for Villepatura, read VUlegiatura. 
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537. 
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THE LION’S H£AD\ 


T hi:iik are many cmnnuinicatifms sent, us from time to time, which our 
limits prevent us inserting when ami where their authors would wish to see 
them- We have askedleave of oui Lion this month to punish a few of 
these articles under the sign of his head, and he, with a kind of grumbling 
graciousness, has awarded us his permission accordingly. 


The champions of the female sex are rising en masse against X. V. 35.; 
Suhri.y breaks a spear with him a few pa^es /inwards, and our corres¬ 
pondent H. N. T. S. appears quite as aTtymious, under a somewhat less 
aspiring name, to try his strength with the aforesaid ungallant knight. 

To Ihe Editor. 

Sir,—I am no advocate for the doctrine occasionally advanced, which affirms the 
original equality of the sexes in intellectual power; 09 the contrary, I think it as false 
w in fact, ft* it is dangerous in tendency, yet I cannot help feeling that your gifted corres¬ 
pondent., X ■ V.* Z. has, in the consciousness of his own sexual and individual superio¬ 
rity, treated the ladies with hut little justice, and with still less gallantry. So much is 
this the case, indeed, that utterly unknown to me as he is, I would almost venture to 
assert, that his judgment lias been warped, or his feelings embittered, by his having been, 
at some period or other, unfortunately placed in contact with female ignorance, or with 
female pedantry. The one would tend to produce a belief in the incapacity of women: 

— the other, to create a wish that that incapacity were universal. • 

While, however, I am cordial!^ disposed to concede the point of equality between the 
sexes, I am obliged in candour to admit, that the question has never been fairly tried; 
nor, while the occupations of women, both natural and artificial, differ so essentially 
from those of men, as tile welfare of society requires that they should, can we ever do 
more than u take the high priori road ” in our reasonings upon the subjet^ To u ry 
few women have the gates of knowledge been thrown open hy otlur hands than 
their own ; and for none has been, or could be, obtained an exemption from those pecu¬ 
liar circumstances, moral and physical, which must exercise so powerful an influence in 
the formation of their literary character; and which, even under the most advantageous 
system of education, will ever contribute to affix the impress of inferiority upon the 
exertions of female intellect. 

I cannot, however, agree in the inference drawn by your correspondent, that because 
women have not succeeded in producing works of imagination < f the highest class, they 
are therefore incapable of comprehending and of relishing such works. If X. V. Z. — 
the profound political eco: omist,—has ever, in the versatility of his talents, deigned to - 
trifle with the muse, he probably does not entertain the opinion, that his poetry is cquajr 
to Lord Hymn's; yet would he not justly question the rectitude of the decision which 
should, for that reason only, pronounce him incompetent to feel and to estimate the 
higher bard ? “ Where,” he exultingly asks. “ where is Mrs. Sihakspcare ? ” Does 

lie forget, that in the opinion of all orthodox Englishmen, we might in Vain inquire of a 
neiglihou ring nation, “ where is Monsieur Shakspeare ? ” There is something almost 
of a trading spirit in the criterion of quantity adopted -by X. Y. Z. in judging of the 
value of female productions. Are there no gnus in literature, as well as masses of gold ? 
Dray never wrote an epic, nor even a poem of any lengily; yet are his odes therefore the 
less invaluable ? Until the appearance of Lallah Rookh'.“Moore lived in our memories 
and on our lips, only as the writer of the most beautiful short poems ever composed :— 
to the Grecian bard, whom he has made our own, belonged the same character in his day: 

- - and Pindar—the masculine, the sublime, the magnificent Pindar—might with dismay 
behold his claims adjusted by the balance or the yard. 

I apprehend that X. V. Z. has lot rendered adequate (it is certainly reluctant) justice 
to the value of Signora Agnesi’s dmtribntions to mathematical science; but, with tire 
recollection present of even one successful female adventurer in that region of profound 
abstraction, how could he proceed to assert, that the abstractions of poetry are utterly 
inapprehensible” by a woman’snnind ? Has Madame de Staid, too, that great redeemer 
of her sex, lived and written in Vin for X. Y. Z. ? Has the power of her spirit never 
f p^sed thrillingly over his own ? Has the radian#* of her surpassing glory never lighted 
up the secret places of his heart ? If he reply in the negative* we must be constrained lo 
' ■» , hnit, that there arc tome, for whom the charmer chaimcth wisely to very little purpose. 
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I have, however, m, design to enter into a defence of the sex, and still less to contro¬ 
vert X. Y. Z.’s genera} position; but, differing from him o,>ily with regard to some par- 
tsculars, I must at the .June time venture tb Express my regret, that in his mode of treat¬ 
ing his fair adversaries, he has exhibited less of suavity than of strength. lie brandishes 
the club of mental superiority in the style of an intellectual North American; anti woe 
to the literary squaw, who should presume to await its dire descent. Away, Ladies, to 
your strong-hohls and your hiding-places;—to your storc-closcts and your nurseries :— 
there, you may possibly be allowed to compass, in peace and credit, the composition of a 
lullaby for your children, or “ an excellent new ballad" fpr your maids. Hut hewaie 
how you put fixth your noses beyond these sanctuaries:—ocwarc,—for the Mohawk is 
abroad. H. N. T. S. 


Our poets will leave nothing untouched. Even “ Sleep, gentle Sleep," 
the most inoffensive of all the deities, cannot escape their visitation. 

AN ADDRESS TO SLEEP. 

Oh ! gentle Sleep ! 

Leave not thy Inver now. 

But dry fair tresses steep 
Where Lethe’s streamlets flow. 

And late my burning brow ! 

Oh ! faithless maid ! 

To fly when grief appears. 

And the languid frame is laid 
On a couch bedew'd with tears ! 

Alas! in happier hours. 

When Peace, thy bridal-maid. 

Wooed thee to tire secret shade. 

Where a gorgeous screen was twined, 

O ’er a couch of summer-flowers— 

Thou wert not so unkind! 

, Farewell thou frithless maid ! 

Yet not a long farewell, 

' For swiftly speeds the coming night. 

When Death, with unresisted might. 

Shall bring tliec to the silent cell. 

Where a broken heart is laid ! D. L. R-u. 


Some doubts have agitated Lion's Head respecting the Essay or Story 
which Q. somewhat querulously asks after. It may perhaps he inserted in 
the next Number, but no positive opinion can be given till our Lord Chan¬ 
cellor has made up his mind. 


The Reverend Gentleman who has sent us a Letter concerning the De¬ 
struction of Lord Byron’s Memoirs has much misconceived the true state of 
the case, if we arc rightly informed ; but as our information is chiefly derived 
from the public papers, it,may be incorrect. Certain statements, however, 
have appeared, professing to bear the authority of Mr. Moore, which com¬ 
pletely set aside the viev taken by our Correspondent. We have good 
reason to suppose that another version, difetinct from any that has yet ap¬ 
peared, may some day be communicated to the public, which will afford us 
a proper opportunity of speaking our sentiments on the subject. 


The family of poor Bloomfield the poet ar<f in great distress, and a sub¬ 
scription has been set on foot for their relief- -Among our numerous corres¬ 
pondents we are sure there are many, to who'. e benevolence this intimation 
will be a sufficient appeal. \ 


f 

Paul Jefferies,—Amicus,—On the Heart of Lord Byron,—The Minute , 
Gun,—Translation of a Spanish Song,—The Traveller,—are amongst our 
unsuccessful communications. 

ft * 
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LILIAN OF 

Having partially recovered from 
.1 nervous dislempei, brought oil by a 
scaoio com se of academical studies, 
I determined to withdraw for the 
Mimimr months into the*country, 
when* my constitution, naturally 
weak, might be invigorated, and ray 
mind be divnted from preying on 
my body, by the novelty «tud variety 
of such amusements as woods, and 
rivers, and mountains, and valleys, 
afibid. Uoth inclination and neces¬ 
sity (for I w r as not affluent) induced 
me to seek a place of retirement at 
once humble and piivate, where my 
expenditure would be iucousiderablfe, 
and my actions might escape from 
that ceremonious restraint, which the 
foims of society impose upon its 
niembeis. 1 had travelled for some 
time in seaich of such an abode, but 
ivitli little suc< ess ; when one evening 
as I was returning, quite chagrined, 
to the village where I had lain the 
night before, my eyes were attracted 
to a narrow sheenwaik, Avhieh de¬ 
viated neatly at right angles from the 
high road, by something which 1 
thought resembled an ornament of 
dress lying in the middle of the 1 path. 
Upon taking it up, I found k to be a 
pale blue ribband, simply folded in 
the form of a star-knot, ann held to¬ 
gether by a silken thread cf the same 
colour. This was some proof at 
least, that a habitation Avas not far 
distant, and I iraifiediately deter¬ 
mined to attempt discovering it: for, 
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THE VALE. 

beside the desire of returning the 
trifle to its owner, 1 was strongly 
tinctured w ith that theory w hich ap¬ 
propriates much of our future des¬ 
tiny to such ucciddhtal occurrences, 
and I firmly believed that this path¬ 
way and nq other would lead me to 
the’object in search of Avhieh 1 had 
set out; especially as tlut aforesaid 
ribband did not lie near the road I 
was pursuing, but a considerable 
distance from it on the byepath, 
thereby obviously pointing out to me 
the way I should cnoose. 

The path 1 speak of sunk down 
between two hills, descending much 
below the level of the hich road, and 
at length opening into i tm en plat¬ 
form which ovei looked a still deep»< 
declivity. 1 shall never forge* *ffie 
enchanting prospect which offered 
itself to my view, as 1 stood in the 
reen recess, formed by the two 
anks, which rose frpm the platform, 
and concealed both it and the steep- 
down v Alley it overhung, from the 
passeng.’fg on the high road. I 
seemed as if suspended in middle 
air, for the purpose of surveying the 
hollow woodland beneath me to the 
greatest advantage; for the precipi¬ 
tous descent of the mountain, on 
whose side 1 was placed, prevented 
me from aeeiug that there was any 
thing under my feet but the surface 
of the platform itself. The valley . 
was of considerable extent, and ter-* 
minated either Avay in a dark glen; 
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it was perfectly, verdant, except 
where its green maijtlc was relieved 
by the deeper tints if several masses 
of foliage with whicj^the lawns were 
interspersed, by L few glistening 
rocks, or by the bright surface of a 
stream which ran at the bottom, 
forming innumerable cascades and 
waterfalls, which gave an uncommon 
sweetness and purity to the air. At 
one end of the valley appeared a 
small cottage scarcely indeed appa- 
, rent, from the number of trees which 
surrounded it, and open only in front 
towards the river, on whose opposite 
side it lay. A lew wreaths of thin 
blue suunce curling above it, showed 
it to be inhabited.' Here then (said 
1), shall my labours at length cease, 
it all the wealth 1 am master of can 
purchase a corner in such a paradise. 
Looking about to see how I should 
descend from my present altitude to 
this Eden, a little goat made its ap¬ 
pearance on the edge of the preci¬ 
pice, just where it was met by the 
bank forming the side of the recess 
inhere I stood, and gazing full at mo 
for some time, disappeared. I ap¬ 
proached the place where it had va¬ 
nished, and found that* the former 
pathway still wound by the foot of 
the bank V’all, and continued in a 
slanting dir<Vion down the side of 
the precipice, till it ended at the ford 
which lay across the river, and led 
up to the cottage door. With some 
difficulty and considerable danger I 
doubled this promontory, and de¬ 
scended cautiously, my four-footed 
guide running on before me, and 
- stopping at intervals to see if 1 fol¬ 
lowed. Surely (said I), still theo¬ 
rizing as I followed my active con¬ 
ductor to the bottom, my fate lies 
this way; here have I a second re¬ 
gulator of my path; there must be 
something iu these governing acci¬ 
dents. I found the rivermu/tn wider, 
and more rapid than 1 expected ; a 
large tree, supported at eavih end on 
massive stones, lay across the deep¬ 
est part of the stream, where there 
were no rocks to serve as steps. 
Over this my nimble vaunt-courier 
trotted, and in a few moments led 
me^ to the threshold of the cottage, 
which it entered unceremoniously. 
As my figure darkened the door, a 
* matron, who sat within, raised her 
eyes from the book which lay upon 
her knee, and somewhat astonished, 
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I suppose, at the suddenness of my 
appearance, waited without speaking 
till I had explained myself. Having 
apologized for my intrusion, and re¬ 
lated the circumstances which occa¬ 
sioned it, 1 briefly mentioned the ob¬ 
ject in search of which 1 was tra*- 
velli’ig. The matron civilly replied, 
that her cottage, from its smallness, 
was ill adapt d to my purposes, but 
that if I was satisfied with such an 
humble residence, if I thought my 
health would be improved by the 
situation, I was welcome to a part 
of her house; that she only regretted 
her inability to provide me with a 
suitable apartment. 

I agreed with the good woman on 
her own terms, and finding niyselt 
fatigued by my journey, 1 soon re¬ 
tired to my chamber. It was a small 
room, neatly but simply furnished ; 
a little bed lay in one corner, a wo¬ 
man’s dressing-stand, and a couple 
of old-fashioned chairs, with an oaken 
table, nearly completed the inven¬ 
tory. A few books, chiefly moral and 
religious, stood upon a shelf near the 
window , one of these I opened, and 
found the word Lilian, written in a 
delicate character, on the title-page. 
Without waiting to make any fur¬ 
ther observations, I went to led and 
fell asleep immediately. 

When the soul is entranced in 
slumber, and we are us if divided be¬ 
tween life and death, there are sounds 
often heard in such moments, which 
seem to partake of another and a 
superior world; sounds of that wild 
and visionary description to which, 
waking, we can find no parallel. 
With such celestiul music in my ears 
I awoke in the morning, but the 
sounds seemed to die away as I re¬ 
turned to the consciousness of earthly 
existence. While 1 was regretting 
that my dream was not reality, and 
before the 'echoes of its ideal sym¬ 
phony had ceased to vibrato in my 
brain, Vnethought 1 heard the same 
notes distinctly repeated by a voice, 
human indeed, but more exquisitely 
sweet than ever 1 had heard on earth 
before. uThe imperfect sensations of 
sleep bar given it its spirituality, but 
waking perception left it all its wild¬ 
ness and thelody. The words, struck 
apparently by a silver tongue, pene¬ 
trated -to my brain, while lost in 
breathless transport my vision seemed 
to return. Again it sung :— 
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Vale of the Waterfalls ! 

Glen of the River ! 

*Where the white torrents roll 
, Fast and for ever! J 

Wild sings the mountain-lark. 

Bird of the air! 

And dot’ll in the valley 
There’s music as rare. 

• Sweet blow the mountain-bells, * 
High o’er the dale. 

Waking the little bells 
Down in the vale. 


Fresh breathes the morning-wind, 
Bright looks the day,—• 

Up to the heather.hiUs! 

Lilian, away 1 


Raising myself on one elbow to 
catch these delicious sounds, and 
.Jupkitig through the lattice which 
commanded a view of the ford,- and 
the opposite flfcle of the valley, I saw 
a light female figure glide swiftly 
over the sylvan bridge, and with the 
speed of wind fly up the pathway 
which 1 had descended yester-even¬ 
ing. I arose instantly, and going to 
the window beheld her, accompanied 
by tin* little goat, rapidly ascending 
the precipice. When she had gained 
the platform, she turned towards the 
sun, which rose on the other side of the 
vule, and after a few moments, appa¬ 
rently given to contemplation of its 
splendour, disappeared between the 
banks which formed the verdant recess. 

Though the morning was not far 
advanced, 1 felt too much interested, 
by the song I had heard, and the 
form 1 had seen, to tliiuk of returning 
to bed. 1 hastily dressed myself 
and taking up one of the books w hich 
lay near me, fixed my eves on the 
writti n characters which I had ob¬ 
served the night before. I know not 
how long 1 remained in this state of 
abstraction, when the shadow of the 
good woman of the house, passing 
over the book, awakened me li'om my 
reverie. In a few minutes she re¬ 
passed my window, and proceeded 
to the other end of the cottage, \vherc 
a thick copsewood reftchi/g from it 
to the river, shot out the view of the 
mountains behind. A free n plat, 
fresh and dewy, lay in front or the 
cottage, and sloping down to the 
river, mingled its-short herbage with 
the Sedgy borders of the channel; a 
rustic bench, shadowed by the over¬ 
hanging copse, formed a kind of bow¬ 


er in- which the matron now sat, 
looking anxiously towards the path 
which> led down from the hills. As 
she sat there, I had a good opportu¬ 
nity of observing her appearance. 
It was that of one who had seen bet¬ 
ter days, who had felt misfortunes 
keenly but not impatiently; melan¬ 
choly predominated in her counte¬ 
nance, but resignation strove hard 
for the superiority; sickness more 
than age had robbed her of youth’s 
graces ; but though the rose had faded 
on her cheek,, the lily still remained 
in all its former delicacy. Turning 
towards my window^fier eye caught 
mine, and I instantly went forth to 
salute her. She inquired kindly for 
my health, hoped a few days would 
restore it, ami told me that her 
daughter had gone to pull some herbs 
which she thought woidd be of use 
to mo, and would soon return. 1 
asked, if it was her daughter w hejm 
I had heard that morning singing so 
exquisitely. ie Yes (said she\ irij' Li- 
liau is more like a bird of the air, 
than a thing of the earth ; in joy she 
sings of.her happiness; in woe she 
sings away her sadness; when in nei¬ 
ther, like the birds she sings for very 
thoughtlessness.” “ And if I may 
judge (Said 1) by the rapidity with 
which she ascended yon precipice,— 
she must have their wings too, as well 
as their song.” The matron smiled. * 
“ Lilian (said she) has lived here for 
fourteen years, from infancy to girl¬ 
hood ; and these mountains are grown 
so familiar to her, that she blight 
tread them*blindfold. In truth, sir, 
She is a wild one ; when her .duty to 
me does not require her presence, 
she spends her time wandering, 
JJ 2 

'.ft.. ‘ 
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through the rec ’ssec of this valley shoulder, and her tiny feet and ancles 
and the surrounding “nils; she goes which the mountain dress she wore 
singing her little roundelays over the was not calcu’uted to conceal. Her 
whole wilderness, andf*here is scarce- hair was of a glossy fairness, aud her 
ly a rock, a cave, or a precipice, complexion of that fine bloom which 
which has not echoed to her song.” arises from health and purity of blood. 
“ Forgive me (said I), if 1 ask whe- Considerably heightened by exer- 
ther you are a native of this valley ; cise, die glow of her cheek was only 
your conversation would lead me to surpassed by the bright redness of 
think not." ff i^lasj sir! (replied the her mouth, which seemed indeed the 
matron,) I saw many years of sorrow very bed of sweetness. Eyes, with 
before I came to this solitude. My which we are inclined to imagine 
husband was an officer of distinction angels, heavenly blue * and liquid 
in the army—but, hush! (said she, from the oveiflowing of rf tendei 
putting her finger to her lips,) Lilian and sensitive heart. A simple white 
i» coining;—and I think it but fair to wrapper of very thin muslin, show- 
keep the canker from the bud, let tBe ing olF the harmony and gracefulness 
old tree decay as it Will,” added she, of her figure to the greatest ndvnn- 
forcing a smile as her daughter ap- tage, and more like a mist than a 
proached. garment, shrouded this little god- 

At the end of the arbour where I dess; and as the foam of the eat tract 
sat, the foliage was sufficiently thick curled to her foot, or burst in a thou- 
to conceal me, yet not so dense as to sand frothy shapes aifluml her, she 
prevent my seeing what might pass stood like the Naiad of the River, 
without; receiving a significant which thundered in unruly joy at re¬ 
smile from the widow, I withdrew ceiving her amongst its billows, 
myself farther into the shade, just as In this attitude she advanced, 
the girl had reached the foot of the brighteuiug as she approached her 
bridge. When she came to the mid- mother, anu mincing her steps with 
die where the water was deepest, she girlish sportiveness, till she came 
stopped, and clasping her hands, within a few paces of the bower; 
while she $rew them to her neck then unclasping her hands and spread- 
with that natural grace which be- ing her anus, as if to embrace her 
longs to the peV/.od of extreme youth- anxious parent, like a spirit at play, 
fulness, at the same time bending she begun a kind of fantastic dance ; 
her aerial form intothe attitude of one and as her nhnble fairy feet twinkled 
supplicating inwardly, she looked at on the green turf, and her thin garb 
her mother with ail intensity of ex- floated on her shoulders like; wings, I 
pression, which denoted more heart- thought the veritable Ariel swam bc- 
f'ul feeling's than words could possibly fore my sight. Fondly tantalizing 
convey. Tins beautiful apparition her delighted mother, who sat with 
seemed to have but just escaped the outstretched ai*ms to receive her, 
ag^uf childhood ; or rather, extreme while tears of joy trickled fiom her 
innocence had prolonged that poTtion eyes, the playful girl still continued, 
of her life beyond its due period; without actually touching, to hover 
her figure was small, but exquisitely round her, accompanying her tantas- 
proportioned, as was evident from tic movements with a little song of 
her delicate arms bare almost to the the wildest sweetest cadency. 

I’ve been reaming! I’ve been roaming! 

Where thy meadow dew is sweet. 

And I’m coming! and 1’m.coming! 

With its pearls upon my feet. 

I’ve been roaming! I've been Learning! 

O’er red rose and lily fair, \ 

And I’m coming ! and I'm conung! 

With their blossoms in my hair\ 

I've be'en roaming ! I’ve been roaming l 

Where the honeysuckle creeps. 

And I'm coming I end I'm coming! 

_ With its kisses on my lips. 
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Here the fairy threw herself into 
her mother’s breast, and was covered 
with kisses, as fervently repaid. 

The favourite goa£ which had 
been her companion, now presented 
itself at the entrance of the bower, 
having a little basket of light osier 
suspended from one of its homy, and 
containing a profusion of flowers 
which its mistress h^l gathered in 
her excursions. In nsing from her 
mother’s lap to relieve her companion 
from its charge, my figure met her 
view. A blush, at the recollection 
that she had been seen by a stranger, 
overspread her whole face, bosom, 
ami even her arms, with the deepest 
crimson. When the good woman 
pi esented her to me as her daughter, 
with her cheek half averted, she 
made me a simple curtsey, and re- 
Wedaln.ost like a child behind her 
mother. In aJittle time we went to 
breakfast in the arbour, and the 
business of the scene was a relief to 
her embarrassment, but she remained 
in total silence, whilst at every turn 
of my head the blood mantled invo¬ 
luntarily to her check aad bosom. 
In this secluded valley, where per¬ 
haps no one of my sex above the 
giade of a peasant had ever appeal¬ 
ed, :uid from vv hich society vv a* na- 
tmally excluded, ueithei her bashful¬ 
ness nor her reserve surprised pie, 
especially when J considered her ex¬ 
treme youth; but that such a beau¬ 
tiful creation could exist upon earth, 
without drawing the world to adore it 
as the symbol of heavenly perfection, 
was to me totally inexplicable. 

Sensations which 1 never bad ex- 
pciieiKcd before, sensations under 
which my entire frame trembled with 
an auitatiou at once exclusive and 
pleasurable, now took possession of 
iny soul ; 1 seepied to have plunged 
into a new world, a world of superior 
purity, wheie the softness of the air, 
and the brightness of the verdure, had 
exalted my feelings to a height of 
enthusiasm and intense sensitiveness, 
which we attribute to the inhabit¬ 
ants of our visionary voles J>f eternal 
blessedness. Shut in fror/the com¬ 
mon occurrences of life wlich might 
destroy the illusion, place/ amid sce¬ 
nery so romantic, so melancholy, so 
lovely, it was no w'onder if to one of 
my fervid imagination, his natuie 
•dioulil seem to Tie exalted by the 
plA’O, rather than the beauty of the * 
»ci\e to be exaggerated by his en¬ 


thusiastic disposition. I forgot the 
actual world,—f)rgot that I was hr 
it, and gave mylelf wholly up to the 
dreams of fancl. The sylvan God¬ 
dess, or spirit on this place, had nbw 
become familiar, and as she hovered 
around my path, pointing out the 
freshest spots where I might recline 
while she sung me into slumber, and 
showing me the various flowery trea¬ 
sures of her enchaated garden, I 
thought of Eden, of Elysium, of Pa¬ 
radise, fancied I had already by some 
forgotten means been transported tor 
one of these delightful abodes, and 
her own angelic airy form confirmed 
the delusion. In fact, this singular 
girl had a character of mind and 
name which was quite preternatu¬ 
ral ; she vs as a perfect, 1 had almost 
said real. Wood-nymph ; her form, 
her actions, her thoughts, were those 
that belong to such a being. She 
seemed to have imbibed the veiy 
spirit of germination w hich pervadt, d 
tne wild pioductions of her native 
valley ; the tenderness and diminu¬ 
tive symmetry of its herbage, had 
imparted a like iMicacy and grace 
to her form ; the purity and fineness 
of its elements had infused them¬ 
selves into her blood; the wildness 
of its imagery, its Miblujnity. and it*> 
beauty, had assimilation the disposi¬ 
tion of her mind to tlrcnwlvi s. She 
was something between emthly and 
celestial ; she had the form of a 
mortal, but the habits of a spirit. 

For the first two or thiee days 
which I spent in the Vale of the 
Waterfalls (a- it was called), Lilian 
was distant and reserved, but when 
a little habituated to my presence, 
with the freedom which w"*.**eec 
in childhood when fear has sub¬ 
sided, she became affectionate and 
familiar, nor was there ever in her 
manners that coyness which gene¬ 
rally distinguishes maidenhood ; she 
seemed to be totally unconscious 
that it vvhs necessary, and gave her¬ 
self to my society as she would to 
that of a brother. 

I became her inseparable compa¬ 
nion. She w ould lead ‘ me through * 
the devious paths of the w ildcmc'S, 
ami bring me to the several grottos 
and fountains, and fresh rolling 
streams, wytli which this solitude a- 
boumled ; she would guide my steps 
over little hillocks blooming with tile 
loveliest flowers, and glades of the 
sweetest verdure; then having em- 
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bfisomed me among these inextricable 
recesses, disappear l£*ie a wraith in 
^ome dell or hollow^ ainl start up 
aj£ain when I least respected her. 
On3 day as 1 sat ejone under the 
shade of a rock, I felt something 
rustle softly in my bosom, and look¬ 
ing round perceived the girl skipping 
down from the rock, with the ribband 
which had first seduced me to this 
valley in her band, and laughing 


gaily as she waved it round her 
in-ad. She had silently mounted the 
rock behind me, and snatched the 
ribband from diy breast, where I had 
preserved it. 2 attempted to recover 
it, but she escaped ule like a shadow 
before 1 had run a dozen paces. In 
a shoyt time she re-appeared, and 
coming up to me, threw a little knot 
of blue flowery,into my bosom, sing¬ 
ing— 


Sweet blue-bells we. 

Mid flowers of the lea 
The likest in hue to heaven. 

Our bonnets so blue 
Are tifiged with the dew 
That drops frdin the sky at Even. 


Our bloom more sweet 
Than dark violet. 

Or tulip's purple stain. 

At evefy return 
Of the dew-breathing mom. 
Grows brighter and brighter again ! 


A very rcmakarble circumstance 
attending my acquaintance with this 
creature was, that, except on the 
above occasion, I t never knew what 
it was to feel her touch; and even 
here, the sensation was more that of 
a breeze rustling in my bosom, than 
of a mortal hand. Though perfectly 
familiar unu.ipisuspicioiis, whenever 
I approached' -^yithin the possibility 
of touching her, she seemed to flit 
from me by imperceptible degrees, 
so that I could not at this moment 
assert, except from the evidence of 
sight and reasoning, that she was ac¬ 
tually corporeal. Indeed all her 
habits and actions partook of another 
nature. She spoke little ; expressing 
he^elf mostly by gestures or inarti¬ 
culate modulations of voice. When 
she did utter words, they were 
breathed in a kind of recitative or 
cadence, or, as was most generally 
the case, her sentiments were con¬ 
veyed in the form of a song. I have 
given a few specimens of these ; und 
although simplicity, is their ^principal 
attribute, when aided by her angelic 
voice and expressive gestures, they 
. were the wildest and sweetest ima¬ 
ginable. In fact she had a natural 
turn for poetry ; education had no¬ 
thing to do with it; both her poetry 
and" the music with which she ac¬ 
companied it, were irregular and in¬ 
artificial, like the song of a bird, the 
murmur of a brook, or the sigh of a,, 
tree—-more the involuntary emana¬ 
tions than the premeditated combina¬ 


tions of sounds. Such of her songs 
as I can, recall to memory- for as she 
snug from momentary impulse it was 
extremely difficult to find her repeat¬ 
ing the ja.no words except on similar 
occasions—such of these as I could 
collect on tlie instant will appear in 
order, whilst I endeavour to irive 
some notion of this extraordinary 
girl, with whom the happiest, if not 
tlfe most rational moments of my life 
were spent. 

Her mother has often told me that 
she did not know how Lilian subsist¬ 
ed. She would never’sit down to a 
regular meal, but would sometimes 
take a morsel of bread with her when 
she purposed a distant excursion, 
and even this would be found snow¬ 
ed on some pathway lor the birds 
who might happen to light there. 
She was impatient of cmifhiLincnt ; 
and often when her mother had seen 
her to bed, on going into her room an 
hour after, it would be found empty, 
aud Lilian escaped unseen to wander 
by moonlight in the valley. This 
happened frequently during my resi¬ 
dence there; and once being excited 
by curiosity, I went out in search of 
her and IT und her in the bottom of a 
dell—drii'king dew out of the cups of 
flowers. “Ijilian/'Bahl I, “why nave 
we lost yoh?*' “ My sisters ! my sis¬ 
ters!” answered she impatiently. 
“ What sisters?” “Look! look!” said 
she, pointing to some fantastic shapes 
into whii h the spray of the distant ca¬ 
taract were formed by the reflection of 
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the moon. ** 1 sec nothing but the 
river foam dancing in the moonbeams.” 
“■ These,” she replied, “ these are my 
sisters,—the drily sisters Lilian ever 
knew ; Listen 1 do thqy not speak to 
each other? ’ “ Come, you are too 
romantic, Lilian ; the water as it fall* 
murmurs indistinctly, and at this dis¬ 
tance misleads you.” “ Nearer fhen!” 
said the girl, “ I must hear what they 
say.” And before I cSuld interpose, 
idic rushed to the brow of the cata- 


‘ il l 

roct and disappeared. Uttering a. 
cry of terror I fallowed, arid just as ! 
had reached the ipot where she vanish¬ 
ed, her mother jpame to tell me that 
Lilian had rftjQau c to the cottage. 
I retired to roy cliamber, lost in asto¬ 
nishment at this singular occurrence. 
In the morning, when her mother ex¬ 
postulated with Lilian about the im¬ 
prudence of wandering in the night 
air, she replied in a roundelay. 


Lilian of the Vale, 


v « The wren hath her nest at the root of a tree. 
And the tufted moss is the couch of the bee. 
Where rain nor cold hath power to harm her; 
The bed of the eagle is built In the sky. 

And the bittern in rushes doth nightly lie ; 
Then why should Lilian's b&l be warmer ? • 


Her senses were incontestably more 
acute than belongs tn the nature of 
. w a rtw lity. She would often stop in 
the midst of our conversation, to lis¬ 
ten, as she said,—to the wind walk¬ 
ing over the flowers; and accord¬ 
ingly in a little time I would per¬ 
ceive the breeze to swell into a tran¬ 
sient gust as it passed by the place 
where we stood. Whether in some 
instances her romantic imagination 
might not have .suggested ideal mur¬ 
murs 1 will not decide, but her de¬ 


licate perceptions of sound were 
mostly verified by fact. I remem¬ 
ber sitting with her -one sunny day 
on the river bank in a sequestered 
part of the vale, when, after a fit of 
contemplative silence, upon my ad¬ 
dressing myself to break it, she raised 
her head, and motioning me to be 
still, began in a low tremulous voice, 
scarcely distinguishable from the 
mixed murmur which rises from the 
breast of the woodland in summer 
time, a kind of irregular chain it— 


Hear! hear I 

How the vole-bells tinkle all around 
As the sweet wind shakes them—hear ! 1 
What a wild and sylvan sound ! 

Hear! hear! 

How the soft waves talk beneath the bank. 
And rush sighs to willow—hear ! 

Must reeds sigh to willow dank! 

Hear! hear! 

How the blue fly hizzes in the air 
With his voice in his tiny wings—hear ! 
lie sings at his flowery fare ! 

Hear! hear! 

How the wood-bird murmurs in the dark. 
Ami the distant cuckoo chimes—hear ! 

Froiri the sun-cloud trills the lark ! 


She couhl discriminate apeurately 
between the scents of flowers of the 
same species, so as to name them 
blindfold. Her sight was so fine that 
she would detect the mingows lying 
on the bed of a stream, in che darkest 
weather, when to me they were in¬ 
distinguishable from the slimy pebbles 
of the bottom ; on putting down a 
straw to the place she pointed out, 
the y flitted . Her other senses were 
eq 

jRHiy?lll!Jcriminative. 

ynt in what she. Chiefly resembled 


our notions of a spirit, was the light¬ 
ness, gmee, anil peculiar swiftness 
of her motion. Something between 
flying and dancing. Her movements 
were so rapid that sometimes it re-, 
quired no great stretch of supersti¬ 
tion to believe that she actually 
vanished into the air. The wild 
and restless life she led, wandering 
over hill* dell, rock, and preci¬ 
pice, had given an elasticity to her 
foot, which made her seem to tread 
on air; whilst the slightness of 
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hf* limbs, formed on the most 
(MJicate model of btfiuty and grace, 
appeared by the tlemulous insta¬ 
bility which they gate to her frame, 
‘to indicate a neceg^ty for perpe¬ 
tual and ever-varyiag motion. I 
had often dreamed of Attendant Spi¬ 
rits, Sylphs, Houris, Serai-deities, 
and imagined beings partaking 
of a double nature, the spiritual 
and corporeal, beings of an inter¬ 
mediate class, whose outlines and 
figures were human, but whose 
form was insubstantial; whose ac¬ 
tions, habits, and thoughts were 
not preternatural, nor supernatural 
wholly, but such as huinan'actioys, 
habits, and thoughts, would be*when 
refined by some celestial alchemy 
which would dear them of their 
grossness without diverting them of 
their specific essence: with s&ch vi¬ 
sionary beings had my waking dreams 
been peopled, but never until now 
■were these conceptions apparently 
realized. This creature adequately 
represented my preconceived notion 
of an intermediate being. 

'I'he surface of the Vale of the Wa¬ 
terfalls was not uniform, but was 
broken into numberless hillocks 
and dells in miniature, interspersed 
with the several varieties of rock, 
cleft, grove’!* glade, and declivity. 
Amid these r*d L nantic solitudes was 
Lilian ever straj ing ; every singular 
or characteristic point of the Vale, 
was to her iu place of a companion ; 
hillocks, rocks, shrubs, and flowers, 
the people of the wilderness, were to 
her in place of society. I have fre¬ 
quently wandered for the whole day 
in search of her, and perhaps found 
lie*, at length iu a shady nook singing 
to the wild flowers, or on a sunny 
bank dancing round a knot of cow¬ 
slips, or hovering on the brink of the 
tonent chaunting her mystic verses 
to its monotonous numbers. Some¬ 
times I have accompanied her from 
the cottage door, while she rambled 
like a wild bee from bank tor del l, and 
from fchrub to flower, conversing with 
her by snatches, but never finding it 
possible to confine her either to one 
subject or one place. The character 
of her thoughts was wildness mingled 
with deep tenderness and melan¬ 
choly ; but she was at times gay and 
playful. A high strain ?»f sublimity 
would pften convert the sylph into a 
sybil, when the changes in the facet 
of nature gave a gloomy colour to 


her mind; for her wildness, melan¬ 
choly, gaiety, and sublimity of ima¬ 
gination, were nothing but the tran¬ 
scripts of thov,e passions which seem 
to animate ti^e system of natural 
things. A wild rock or a solitary 
nave attracted her notice, she grew 
romantic or melancholy: a sunny 
flower or a darkly-wavingpine caught 
her eye, she became gay or gloomy 
accordingly. But as the predomi¬ 
nating features of the solitude even 
in it* most charming dre p j were me¬ 
lancholy and wildness, so the gene¬ 
ral characteristics of her thoughts 
were sadness and romance. 

We sat one evening on the river 
side, just at the foot of the princi¬ 
pal cataract, whine the waves plung¬ 
ing from on high down into a rocky 
basin, shook the very bank we sat on 
by their fall, and drowning—.uw’.. 
other in the pool, raised n continual 
din and echo by their struggles and 
tumultuous contentious. The wind 
had swept in frequent gusts through 
the vale during the latter part of the 
day, but as night approached the old 
trees began to groan with a heavier 
blast, and the wild birds flew with 
fearful seiearns to the groves; the 
small flowers closed up their breasts 
rapidly, and committed themselves to 
the storm, whilst the river seemed 
to foam and swell under the chafing 
wing of the tempest. In a few mi¬ 
nutes the rack began ; thunder broke 
in tremendous peals ovcr our heads, 
leaves flew iu eddies thtough the aii, 
the shrill reed whistled, ami the 
swinging pine moaned loudly in the 
night wind, whilst the c aves and nar¬ 
row passages between rocks swelled 
the terrific chorus by their hollow' 
voices. Shuddering, I turned to Lilian. 
She had risen, and was hanging over 
the brink of the whirlpool, muttering 
something which, by its wildness and 
incolieieuec, resembled an incantation. 
Her delicate white arms were crossed 
upon h^r bosom, her long hair flew 
over her shoulders oil the wind, and 
her little cheek grew pale as she ut¬ 
tered her mystic numbers to the roar 
of the toirent. “ Lilian,” said I, “come 
away, the night grows Ur rifle." She 
answered not, but elevating her voice 
till it nearly reached a scream, and 
mingled with the noise of the waves 
like the cry of one drowning, she 
chaunted a wild rhapsody, her eye 
alrrfott lighted to frenzy, 'and' her 
chetk whitening every moment— ( 
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The woods are sighing! 

v And the wild birds crying! I 

And loudand sorely the wud waters weep > . 

Hark pines are groaning! * * 

And mgpt winds are moaning! ' 4 

* And muttering thunder rumbles hoarse ajid deep! 

Ghastly, frantic, and appalling she broke into a yet wilder measure: 

Come, Sisters, come, come ! 

Bring the^torm, and bring the rain. 

Let the raving winds loose upon the swelling billows 
Down, Spirits, down, down I 
'VShake the oak, and split the rock. 

Scream amid the dashing waves, and shriek among the willows! 


Her voice ended in a wild shriek, 
and she disappeared. I had no cou¬ 
rage to follow up this adventure, 
ller character seemed to change 
hero ; enthusiasm degenerated into 
frenzy, and gentleness gave way to 
> .7flCT“1han sybilline extravagance of 
voice and gesture. I returned to the 
cottage, and as I did not wish to be 
i|ucstioned by the womau concern¬ 
ing her daughter, I retired immedi¬ 
ately to my chamber. 

There was something of a forebod¬ 
ing nature in this last incident. The 
morning after, 1 received a post let¬ 
ter from the neighbouring town whi¬ 
ther the widow had gone for provi¬ 
sions, acquainting me that my father 
was ou his death-bed, and requiring 
my immediate attendance to receive 
iiis last blessing. This was impera¬ 
tive ; and though I had neither seen 
tior heard of Lilian since the pre- 
* ceding night, after having taken a 
hasty leave of her mother, I set off 
immediately to,the village where 1 
might procure some mode of convey¬ 
ance to my father’s residence. The 
direct path from the Vale of the Wa¬ 
terfalls to the village lay through sue 
of the glens or dingles in which the 
valley terminated. The sides of the 
mountains which formed this defile 
were so precipitous that they almost 
met overhead, and they were more¬ 
over clothed with a dark mantle of 
hanging fir, which. Increased the 
gloom and horror of the place. At 
the very bottom lay the path, and as 
I looked up the sides of this dreary 
profound, which seemed the very 
realization of the Valley of the Sha¬ 
dow of Heath, my fancy grew be¬ 
wildered ; though waking, I seemed 
to walk in a dream, aqd a thousand 
di m and ter rible phantoms appeared 
to msinUJTn the brambles undfer my 
fec^ and darken still more the obsen- 


rity whiefe encompassed me. The in- 
cidgnts of last night returned forcibly 
to my mind; there was something 
mysterious, unreal, and preternatu¬ 
ral in every thing connected with that 
Vale, and this was a fitplace for execut¬ 
ing thermal catastrophe. Asl passed 
on, at intervals some horrid thing 
would brush by me, ami a wet flaccid 
wing like that of a monstrous bat would 
flap me in theface; sometimes a phan¬ 
tom would come and whisper busily 
in my ear, yet 1 heard nothing ; and 
I saw many hidcoift shapes, who by 
their distortions were apparently in 
the acts of screaming, laughing, and 
making other abominable noises, yet 
the air was as silent as death. All 
of a sudden, this subtjjfranean pas¬ 
sage of horror and darkness opened 
into the bright fields of day; 1 was 
reinspirited; but the recollection of 
the dreary glen, the vale, Lilian and 
her preternatural disappearance, still 
remained. Pondering on these sub¬ 
jects, and endeavouring to account 
for them in some probable manner, I 
proceeded through the open valley 
into which the sides of the glen harl 
widened, and passing by a tuft of 
green bushes, I thought I heard from 
within them, some one weeping like 
a deserted child. 1 immediately 
opened them, and to my astonishment 
found Lilian sitting on the green plat 
in the midst with her head in her lap, 
lamenting piteously, and drowned in 
a Hood of tears. She rose and spread 
her arms to receive me. 1 flew to 
her embrace, but when I thought to 
hare caught her to my bosom, she 
was still at the same distance from 
me as before. “ Lilian,” said I, ** why 
do you ayoid me ? I am going.” “ I 
know it,” she replied, “ and I came 
to take my last farewell.” “ Not the 
•last, not the last, dear girl! (said. I, 
forgetting yesterday’s adventure) if 
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'■■^Jbpayen will spare us for each other: reiving' me silent, she said, “ Come* 
J'when I have paid the duties which I I will delay you no logger; depart to 
\o wgito my father^ 1 will return to your home! On that glade,” (parafiug 
love'and Lilian.” ^Lilian,” said she, to a sloping*bank at some distance,) 
* faintly smilinq, ‘^cf^ilian will then “ we separate for ever!” We pro¬ 
be uo more! y * As I stood, unable ceeded in suence. . W hen we had 
from the impressiveness of her man-?*'.'reached the spot, she stopped; and 
ner to make any answer, whether it turning tome, her innocent bosom 
was imagination, or that the echo in filled with tears, ami her blue eyes 
this place was extraordinarily power- dropping crystal, she pointed towards 
ful, I heard fyer last words repeated the vale whifih lay'behind us, andin 
several times up the mountains, and a voice scarcely audible with sorrow, 
“ No more! no more! no more! ” “ Listen,” stud she,* “ tr the llover's 

,■ at length died away in hollow sighs Farewell ”— 

' 'among the rocks of the valley. Per- 

Farewell the groves, and farewell the bowers! 

Ye rocks, ye mountains, and ye, streams, farewell! 

Farewell the bloom and sweet breath of flowers! 

Farewell for evCr-more ! a long farewell! 


Farewell, O Vale of fast falling water ! 

Ye banks, ye bashes, and ye glades, farewell! 
Farewell, lone parent of one wayward daughter ! 
Farewell for ever,—a long, long farewell! 


And farewell, Lilian ! . , 

Here she was interrupted by a loud 
laugh uttered over my shoulder. I 
turned to’ sec frem whom it came, 
but *no one appeared. On turning 
again towards Lilian, she was gone. 
Immoveable with astonishment, 1 
stood for ivnnc time stupified, but re¬ 
covering in^senses, I called several 
times, “ Lilian., Lilian! dear Julian, 
answer me!” She appeared along 
way off at the entrance of the valley, 
with her hands covering her face, and 
walking slowly towards her home. 

I now recollected my father, and con¬ 
sidering that it would be useless to 
pursue this adventure any farther at 
present, summoning up my courage, 
I» proceeded onwards to the village. 

I had scarcely walked twenty paces, 
when, to my utter surprise, this ap¬ 
parition stood before me again in the 
midst of the path, hut when I ap¬ 
proached, quitted it and appeared on 
the top of some rock or prominence 
at a distance, where her small figure 
whitening in the sun would seem to 
kiss its hand to me as I passed. In 
this way, she continued to accom¬ 
pany me, till the signs of population 
began to appear. She had gradually 
kept behind me as I approached the 
high road, and when I at length 
reached it, on looking round I per¬ 
ceived her standing on a high rock At 
some distance, the sunbeams glisten¬ 
ing ip Her eyes which were filled with* 
tear#, whilst she kissed her hand re¬ 


peatedly, till she fuded entirely from 
roy view. 

When I reached my father's house, 
I found him partially recovered. 1 
accompanied him to Italy, where he 
had been ordered by his physicians. 
—too late however for liis preserva¬ 
tion ; he died within a few miles of 
Turin. My attention to him on his 
death-bed was necessarily unremit¬ 
ting ; and this, combined with my own 
previous delicate state of health, oc¬ 
casioned n relapse of my nervous dis¬ 
order. With some difficulty 1 re¬ 
covered so much of my health as to 
think of returning to rny native coun¬ 
try, to which the desire of revisiting 
the Vale of the Waterfalls, and in¬ 
vestigating its mysteries completely, 
was no small inducement. The un¬ 
ceasing attendance which my fiber's 
illness required upon my part, added 
to the novelty of scene and society, 
had prevented me from dwelling in¬ 
tensely pn the extraordinary incidents 
which I so lately experienced ; hut 
my thoughts now reverted naturally 
to them* as well from my innate ten¬ 
dency t& the romantic, as from the 
singularity of the facts themselves, 
and the influence of my late illness 
and my father’s death, in rendering 
such melancholy recollections attrac¬ 
tive. The cottage where my father 
died was sftuateu on the borders of 
a lake in the bosom of a" affijft valley 
among, the Piedmontese hills, awl I 
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w.is sitting’, about the close of the 
evening, in the room that had been 
his, ruminating successively on him 
and on Lilian. The wiiMow where 
I Rat looked out on the lake which 
lay‘in calm unruffled stillness before 
me, and the blue mountains towards 
the west were just sinking into that 
mellow haze which characterises the 
softness of an Italiaii evening; the 
lattice was open, and T leaned for¬ 
ward to catch the summer breeze as 
it gently mi>>gd the tendrils of a jes¬ 
samine which crept to the roof of 
the’ cottage. A rustic bench outside 
rose nearly to the level of the win¬ 
dow ;—Lilian came and sat down on 
it- I started at the sight, but looking 
steadfastly on the figure, I saw it melt 
gradually into air. In a little time it 
appeared standing on the bright sur- 
i<utf ftflbc lake, but disappeared in the 
same manner as before. Then on a rock 
at some distance, and again vanished. 

I had no doubt but this was a sha¬ 
dow raised by my own imagination, 
pursuing the same train of ideas in¬ 
tensely- Indeed the figure I now 
saw was very different £rom the 
original in the Vale of the Water¬ 
falls. The form was evidently in¬ 
substantial ; the figure, though pre¬ 
serving its ehai acteristie outlines, was 
emaciated and still'; the bloom had 
totally faded from its cheek and lip, 
and was ri placed by the wan sickli- 
m ss of death; the eyes were glazed 
and motionless. “ Lilian is dead,” 
said 1. Whilst I journos ed home, the 
iiauie occasionally appeared, but at 
each time more fn'ntly than before, 
till it disappeareo entirely'. 

Upon rt aching England, the Vale 
of the Waterfalls was my first object. 
I quiikly sought out the village near 
to which it lay, and pursuing my 
former steps, soon fouud myself in 
the midst of the valley. It was 
beautiful as ever, but methought ap¬ 
peared to wear less the air of en¬ 
chantment than when I had left it. 
I turned to the cottage; iff was in 
ruins. The bower was overgrown 
with nettles and tall wettla; the 
smooth plat had shot up into long 
rank grass that waved heavily in the 
breeze, and emitted a close suffocat¬ 
ing odour. As I stood ruminating 
on these changes, my heart swelling 
with the melancholy conviction that 
Lilian was ^indeed no more, a pca- 
sanf appeared on the hills, cartylhg a 
maUock and other instruments. Ip- 


on his approach I tnade inquiries 
concerning the widffw and her daugh¬ 
ter. He replied, t tat the person who 
had lived in the y, ottage was dead 
tome months, tbsx^he never had any 
daughter to his knowledge, but lived 
quite alone; that the only person he 
had ever heard of in the valley, be¬ 
side her, was a young man who came 
there for the recovery of his health, 
but he remained for jl short time 
only ; that the cottage now belonged 
to himself, and he was about repair¬ 
ing it for his own family. This ac¬ 
count, to me, ap|)cared very singu¬ 
lar. I wpnt to the entrance of the 
dreary glen, where I had experienced, 
such horrors. The mountains seem¬ 
ed to have opened overhead, and the 
lace was comparatively lightsome, 
passed through it safely, and cnitie 
to the circle of green bushes where I 
had found Lilian weeping. A rude 
stoije cross stood in the midst. It 
was apparently of very great age, 
yet I never had observed it 1 adore. 
These things were still more extra¬ 
ordinary. On returning to the vil¬ 
lage, the inhabitants gave me the 
same account as the peasant had, 
and when I spoke of Lilian they 
seemed not to understand me. hi any 
of them recognised me, jpgt 1 could 
gain no father satistactiy.'. They also 
called the vale by a different name. 

I have frequently ieiisited this 
valley, but never could obtain any 
iuttlligcnco concerning the ixtraor- 
dinary being whom it was my fortune 
alone to have met there. An im¬ 
penetrable veil seemed to liai e been 
draw n over her history, and I am at 
length compelled to give up all at¬ 
tempts at investigating it. That she 
was mortal and had actual existence, 
the evidence of my senses, and my 
disbelief in the theory of spirits visit¬ 
ing this world, induce me to assert; 
yet it is totully unaccountable how 
such a being coidd exist, and 
but the whole world, with one ex¬ 
ception, remain ignorant of it. I 
have never been able to comt to any 
conclusion upon this point; some¬ 
times, indeed, I am inclined to think t 
that this vision ofLilian of the Vale was 
a mere creation of my own brain, nn- 
tulriilly very imaginative, and at.the 
period of tjus adventure, disturbed 
ami overheated by the fever which 
accompanies a nervous disease such 
•as mine. * * 
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Part III. t 


FROM BIS SETTLEMENT AT JEHA TO HIS DEATH (1T90—1805.) 


The duties of his new office natu¬ 
rally called upon Schiller to devote 
himself with (double zeal to history; 
a subject, which from choice he had 
already entered on with so much 
eagerness. In the study of it, we 
have seen above how his strongest 
faculties and tastes were .exercised 
and gratified; and new opportuni¬ 
ties were now combined with new 
motives for persisting in his efforts. 
Concerning the plan or the success of 
hfts academical prelections, we have 
scarcely any notice: in his *blasH, it 
is said, he used most frequently to 
speak extempore; and his delivery 
was not distinguished by fluency or 
grace,—a circumstance to be im¬ 
puted to the agitation of a public 
appearance, for as Woltmann assures 
us, “ the beauty; the eloquence, ease 
and true instructiveness with which 
he could continuously express him¬ 
self in private, were acknowledged 
and adnib •’d by all his friends.” His 
matter, wt’ suppose, would make 
amends for tlic’se deficiencies of man¬ 
ner : to juilge from bis introductory 
lecture, preserved in bis works, with 
the title. What is Universal His¬ 
tory, and with what views should it he 
studied, there perhaps has never been 
in Europe another course of history 
sketched out on principles so magni¬ 
ficent aud philosophical. But college 
exercises were for from being his ul¬ 
timate object; nor did he rest satis¬ 
fied with mere visions of perfection : 
the compass of the outline lie had 
traced, for a proper historian, was 
scarcely greater than the assiduity 
with which he strove to fill it up. 
His letters breathe a spirit not only 
of diligence but of ardour; beseems 
intent with all his strength upon this 
fresh pursuit; and delighted with the 
vast prospects of untouched and at¬ 
tractive speculation, which were 
opening around him on every side, 
lie professed himself to be exceed¬ 
ingly “ contented with his business:” 
his ideas on the nature of it were ac¬ 
quiring both extension and distinct¬ 
ness ; apd evi ry moment of his lei* 
cure was cmployid in reducing them 


to practice. He was now busied 
with the History of the Thirty Years* 
War. 

This work, which appeared in 1791, 
is considered by the < Vrinan critics 
as his chief performance in this de¬ 
partment of literature : the Revolt of 
the Netherlands, the only one which 
could have vied with it, never was 
completed; otherwise, in our opi¬ 
nion, it might have been superior. 
Either of the two would have sufficed 
to secure for Schiller a distinguished 
rank among historians, of the cia»s 
denominated philosophical; though 
even both together, they alibi d but 
a feeble exemplification of the ideas 
which he entertained on the manner 
of composing history. In his view, 
the business of history is not merely 
to record, but to interpret ; it in¬ 
volves not only a clear conception 
and a lively exposition of events and 
characters, but a sound, enlightened 
theory of individual mid national 
morality, a general philosophy of 
human life, whereby to judge of 
them, and measure their effects. The 
historian now stands on higher ground, 
takes in a wider range than those 
that went before him; he can now 
survey vast tracts of human action, 
and deduce its laws fiom mi expe¬ 
rience extending over many climes 
and ages. With his ideas, moreover, 
his feelings ought to l>e enlarged: 
he should regal <1 the interests not of 
any sect or state, but of mankind ; 
the progress not of any class of arts 
or opinions, but of universal happi¬ 
ness and refinement. His narrative, 
in short, should be moulded accord¬ 
ing to *hc science, ami impregnated 
with tlfc liberal spirit of his time. 

Volts hre is generally conceived to 
have inVented and introduced a new 
method of composing history: the 
chief historians that have followed 
him have been by way of eminence* 
denominated philosophical. This is 
hardly correct. Voltaire wrote his¬ 
tory with greater talent, but scaice- 
ly with a new species of tal ent: he 
applied the ideas of the ogtitAnitli 
century to the buhji'c t ; but in Ihh 
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there was nothing radically new. 
In the hands of a thinking writer his¬ 
tory has always been “ philosophy 
teaching by experience ;”tnat is, such 
philosophy as the age of the historian 
has afforded. Fop a G reek or Roman, 
it was natural to look upou events 
with an eye .to their effect on his 
7 r?tn city or country; and to try them 
by a code of principles, jp which the 
prosperity or extension ot this formed 
a leading object. For a monkish 
chronicler, it>«asnatural to estimate 
the progress of affairs by the number 
of abbeys founded; the virtue of men, 
by the sum total of donations to the 
clergy. And for a thinker of the 
present day, it is equally natural to 
measure the occurrences of history 
by quite a different standard; by 
their influence upon the general des¬ 
tiny oT~man, their tendency to ob¬ 
struct or to forward him in his ad¬ 
vancement towards liberty, know¬ 
ledge, true religion and dignity of 
mind. Each -of these narrators sim-. 
ply measures by the scale, which is 
considered for the time as expressing 
the great concerns and duties of hu¬ 
manity. 

Schiller’s views on this matter 
were, as might have been expected, 
of the most enlarged kind. “ It seems 
to me,” said he, in one of his letters, 
“ that in writing history for the mo¬ 
derns, we should try to communicate 
to it such an interest as the history 
of the Peloponnesian war had for the 
Greeks. Now tins is the problem: 
to choose and arrange your materials 
so that, to interest, they shall not 
need the aid of decoration. We mo¬ 
derns have a source of interest at our 
disposal, which no Greek or' Roman 
was acquainted with, and which the 
patriotic interest does not nearly 
equal. This last, in general, is chiefly 
of importance for unripe nations : for 
the youth of the world. But we 
may excite a very different sort of 
interest if we represent each remark¬ 
able occurrence that happened to 
men as of importance to m/wiJ It is 
a poor and little aiin to write Tor one 
nation; a philosophic spirit cannot 
tolerate such limits, cannot bound 
its views to a form of human nature 
so arbitrary, fluctuating, accidental. 
The mbst powerful nation is but a 
fragment; and thinking minds will 
not fjrqw,vrajm on its account, except 
. * n S( ? far tin this nation or its fortunes 


have been influential on the progress 
of the species.” * 

That there is not some excess in 
this comprehensive, cosmopolitan 
philosophy, may. perhaps be liable to. 
question. Nature herself has, wise¬ 
ly no doubt, partitioned us into 
“ kindreds, and nations, and tongues:’* 
it is among our instincts' to grow 
warm in behalf of. our country, sim¬ 
ply for its own sake ; mad the busi¬ 
ness of reason seems to be to chasten 
and direct our instincts, never to de¬ 
stroy them. We require individuali¬ 
ty in our attachments: the sympathy, . 
which is expanded oyer all men, will 
comjnonlybe found so much attenuat¬ 
ed by the process that it cannot be 
effectives on any. And as it is in na¬ 
ture, so it is in art, which ought to 
be the image of it. Universal phi¬ 
lanthropy forms but a prccarious and 
very powerless ride of conduct; and 
the ts progress of the. species," will 
turn out equally unfitted for deeply 
exciting the imagination. It is not 
with freedom that we can sympa¬ 
thize, but with free men. There 
ought, indeed, to be in history a 
spirit superior to potty distinctions 
and vulgar partialities ; our particu¬ 
lar affections ought to be enlightened 
and purified; but they should not be 
abandoned, or, such is y,e condition 
of humanity, our feelings must eva¬ 
porate and fade away in that extreme 
diffusion. Perhaps, in a certain sense, 
the surest mode of pleasing and in¬ 
structing all nations is to write for 
one. 

This too Schiller was aware of, 
and had in part attended to. Be¬ 
sides, the Thirty Years' War is a sub¬ 
ject in which nationality of feeling 
may lie even wholly spared, better 
titan in almost any other. It is not a 
German but a European subject ; 
it fonns the concluding portion of 
the Reformation, and this is an event 
belonging not to any country in par¬ 
ticular, but to the human race. Y et, 
if we mistake not. this over-tendency 
to generalization both in thought and 
sentiment has rather hurt the present 
work. The philosophy, with which 
it is imbued, now and then grows 
vague from its .abstractness, ineffec¬ 
tual from its refinement: the enthu¬ 
siasm widely pervades it, elevated, 
strong, enlightened, would have told 
better on our hearts, had it been con¬ 
fined wfthin a narrower space, and 
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, attracted to a more specific class of 
objects. In his extreme attention to 
tier philosophical 'aspects of the pe¬ 
riod, Schiller has neglected to take 
advantage of mart/ interesting cir¬ 
cumstances, which it offered under 
other points of view. The Thirty 
Years' War abounds with what may 
be called picturesqueness in itseveuts, 
and still more in the condition of the 
people who «carried it on. Harte’s 
History of Gustavos , a wilderness 
which mere human patience seems 
unable to explore, is yet enlivened 
here and there with a cheerful spot, 
when he tells of some scalade or 
camisado, or an officer made bullet¬ 
proof by art magic. His chaotic re¬ 
cords hare, in fact, afforded to our 
Novelist the materials of Dugald 
Dalgetty, a cavalier of the jpost sin¬ 
gular equipment, of habits and man¬ 
ners well worth study and descrip¬ 
tion. To much of this, though, as he 
afterwards proved, it waa well known 
to him, Schiller paid comparatively 
small attention: his work has lost 
in liveliness by the omission, more 
than it has gained in dignity or in¬ 
structiveness. 

Yet with all its imperfections, this 
is no ordinary history. The specula¬ 
tion, it i£*rue, is not always of the 
kind we w\Hj it excludes more mov¬ 
ing or enlivening topics, and some¬ 
times savours of the inexperienced 
t lie or 1st who had passed his days re¬ 
mote from practical statesmen; the 
subject too has not sufficient unity; 
in spite of every effort, it breaks into 
fragments towards the conclusion: 
yet still there is an energy, a vigo¬ 
rous beauty in the work which far 
more than redeems its failings. Great 
thoughts at every turn arrest our at¬ 
tention, and make us pause to con¬ 
firm or contradict them ; happy me¬ 
taphors,* some vivid descriptions of 
events and men, remind us of the au¬ 
thor of Pietro and Dun Carlos. The 
characters of Gustavus aud Wallen¬ 
stein are finely developed in the 
course of the narrative. Tilly's pas¬ 
sage of the Lech, the battles of Leip¬ 
zig and Liltzen figure in our recollec¬ 
tion, as if our eyes had witnessed 
them : the death of Gustavus is tie- 


scribed in terms, which might draw 
“ iron tears" from the cheeks of ve¬ 
terans. If Schiller had inclined to 
dwell upon'the mere visual or imagi¬ 
native department of his subject, no 
man could have painted it more gra¬ 
phically, or better called forth our 
emotions, sympathetic or romantic. 
Hut this, we nave seen, was not by 
any means bis leading aim. 

On the whole, the present work is 
stilt the best historical performance 
which Germany cun IXlast of. Mid¬ 
ler's histories are distinguished by 
merits of another sort; by condens¬ 
ing, in a given space, and frequently 
in lucid order, a quantity of infor¬ 
mation, copious anti authentic beyond 
example: but as intellectual pro¬ 
ductions, they cannot rank with Schil¬ 
ler's. Woltmann of Berlin h as adde d 
to the Thirty Years' War, another 
work of equal size, by way of con¬ 
tinuation, entitled History if the 
Peace of Munster ; with the first 11 c- 
gociations of which treaty the former 
concludes. Woltmann is a person of 
ability ; but we dare not say of him, 
what Wieland said of Schiller, that 
by his first historical attempt he 
“ had discovered a decided capabili¬ 
ty of rising to a level with Ilium, 
Kobcttson, and Gibbon.” lie will 
rather rise to a level with Bclsham or 
Smollett. 

This first complete specimen of 
Schiller’s art in the historical depart¬ 
ment, though hut a small fraction of 
what he meant to do, and could have 
done, proved in fuct to be the last he 
ever undertook. .At present very diftci - 
cut cares awaited him: in 1701, a lit 
of sickness overtook him,he hail to ex¬ 
change the inspiring labours ot lite¬ 
rature, for the disgusts ami dis¬ 
quietudes of physical disease. IIis 
disorder, which had its seat in the 
chest, wus violent and threatening ; 
and though nature ovei cutnc it in the 
present instance, the blessing of en¬ 
tire health never more returned to 
him. ji’he cause of this severe afflic¬ 
tion seemed to be the unceasing toil 
aud anxiety of mind, in which his 
days hail hitherto been passed: his 
frame, which though tali had never been 
robust, wastoo weak tor the vehement 


*t Yet we scarcely meet with one so happy, as that in the Remit of tin Nether la mis, 
where he paints the gloomy Mlenre and dismay of Brussels on Alba’s first entrance by 
the striking simile of a man that^has swallowed poison , and sits in lun i itf *spot h i t. nut oj 
the i*suc* ? 
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and sleepless soul that dwelt within 
it; and the habit of nocturnal study 
had, no doubt, aggratjpted all the 
other mischiefs. Ever since his re¬ 
sidence at Dresden, hist constitution 
had been weakened: but this rude 
shock at once shattered Its remaining ' 
strength; for a time, the strictest 
Precautions were required barely to 
preserve existence. total cessa¬ 
tion from every intellectual effort 
was one ^>f the most peremptory- 
orders. Schiller's habits and domes¬ 
tic circumstances equally rebelled 
against this measure; with a beloved 
wife depending on him for support, 
inaction itself could have procured 
him little rest. His case Beemed 
hard ; his prospects of innocent feli¬ 
city had been too banefully obscured. 
Yet in this painful and difficult posi¬ 
tion 7 he did not yield to despon¬ 
dency ; and at length assistance and 
partial deliverance reached him from 
a very unexpected quarter. Schiller 
had not long been sick, when the he¬ 
reditary Ihrince, now reigning Duke 
of Holstein-Augustenburgh, jointly 
with the Count Von Schinnnelmann, 
conferred on him a pension of a thou¬ 
sand erowns for three years.* Mo 
stipulation was added, but ‘merely 
that he should be careful of his health, 
and use every attention to recover. 
This speedy and generous aid, more¬ 
over, was presented with a delicate 
politeness, which, ns Schiller said, 
touched him more than even the gift 
itself. We should remember tins 
Count and this Duke ; they deserve 
some admiration and some envy. 

This disorder introduced a melan¬ 
choly change into Schiller’s circum¬ 
stances: he had now another enemy to 
strive with, a secret and fearful impe- 
diment to v anquish; in which much re¬ 
solute effort must be sunk without pro¬ 
ducing any positive result. Pain is not 
entirely synonymous with evil; but 
bodily pain seems less redeemed by 
good than almost any othcl kind of 
it. From the loss of fortune, of 
fame, or even of friends, philosophy 
pretends to draw a certain compen¬ 
sating benefit; but in general the 
permanent loss of health will bid de¬ 
fiance to her alchymy. It is a uni¬ 
versal diminution; the diminution 
equally of our resources and of our 


capacity to guide them; a penalty 
unmitigated, savfe by love of friends, 
which then first becomes truly dear to 
us, or by comforts brougbtfrom beyond 
this earthly spMere, from that serdhe 
Fountain of peace and hope, to which 
our weak philosophy cannot raise her 
wing. For all men, in itself^ disease 
is misery; but chiefly fbr men of 
finer feelings and endowments, to 
.whom, in return for such superiorities, 
it seems to be sent most frequently 
and in its most distressing forms. It 
is a cruel fate for the poet to 
have the sunny land of his imagina¬ 
tion, often the sole territory he is 
load of, disfigured and darkened -by 
the shades of pain; for one whose 
highest happiness is the exertion of 
his mental faculties, to have them 
chained and paralyzed in the impri¬ 
sonment of a distempered frame. 
With external activity, with palpa- * 
ble pursuits, above all, with a suit¬ 
able placidity of nature, much even 
in certain states of sickness may be 

} >er formed and enjoyed. But for 
lim, whose heart is already over 
keen, whose world is of the mind, 
ideal, internal,'—when the mildew of 
lingering disease has struck that 
world, and begun to blacken and con¬ 
sume its beauty, nothinft#eems to re¬ 
main but despondenct>*ind heaviness 
and desolate sorrow, felt and antici¬ 
pated, to the end. 

Woe to him if his will likewise 
falter, if his resolution fail, and his 
spirit bend its neck to the yoke ot 
this new enemy ! Idleness and a 
disturbed imagination will gain the 
mastery of him, and let loose their 
thousand fiends to harass him, to 
torment him into madness. Alas! 
the bondage of Algiers is freedom to 
this of the sick man of genius, whose 
heart has fainted aiul sunk beneath 
its load. His clay dwelling is changed 
into a gloomy prison; every nerve 
has become an avenue of disgust or 
anguish * and the soul sits within, in 
her melancholy loneliness, a prey to 
the spectres of despair, or stupified 
with excess of suffering, doomed as,* 
it were to a “ life in death,” to a ' 
consciousness of agonized existence, 
without the consciousness of power 
which should accompany it. Hap¬ 
pily, death? or entire fatuity, at kfpgth 


^-It was t# Denmark likewise that Klopstock owed the means of completing his 
Alvssl ux. • 
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anend to such scenes of ignoble 
misery, which however we should 
. view .with pity more than with con¬ 
tempt. 

«Such are frequency the fruits of 
protracted sickness, in men otherwise. , 
of estimable qualities and gifts, but" 
whose. . -sensibility exceeds their 
strength of mind. In Schiller its 
worst effects were resisted by the only 
availing antidote, a strenuous deter¬ 
mination to neglect them. His spi¬ 
rit was too vigorous and ardent to 
' yield even iu this emergency: he dis¬ 
dained to dwindle into a pining vale¬ 
tudinarian ; in the midst of his in¬ 
firmities he persevered with'uuabated 
zeal ift the great business of his life. 
As he partially recovered, he .return¬ 
ed as strenuously as ever to Bis intel¬ 
lectual occupations ; and often in the 
if glow of poetical conception he al- 
: most forgot his maladies. By such 
resolute and manly conduct, he dis¬ 
armed sickness of its cruellest power 
to wound: his frame might be in 
pain, but his soul retained its force, 
unextinguished, almost unimpeded ; 
he did not lose his relish for the beau¬ 
tiful, the grand, or the good, in any 
of their shapes ; he loved his friends 
as formerly, and wrote his finest and 
sablimesttrork s when his health was 
gone. Perhbqs no period of his life 
displaced moffe heroism than the pre¬ 
sent one. 

After this severe attack, and the 
kind provision which he had received 
from Denmark, Schiller seems to 
have relaxed his connexion with the 
university of Jena: the weightiest 
duties of his class appear to have 
been discharged by proxy, and his 
historical studies to have been for¬ 
saken. Vet tills was but a change 
not an abatement in the activity of 
his mind. Once partially free from 
pain, all his former diligence aWoke ; 
and being also free from the more 
pressing calls of duty and cecbnomy, 
tie was now allowed to turn his at¬ 
tention to objects which attracted it 
more. Among these one of the most 
alluring was the Philosophy of Kant. 

"The transcendental system of the 
Kdnigsberg Professor had for the last 
ten years been spreading over Ger¬ 
many, which it had now filled with 
thy||mo8t violent contentions. The 


powers gnd accomplishments of Kant 
were universally acknowledged- j the 
high pretensions of his system, pre¬ 
tensions, it la true, such as had been 
a thousand tunes put forth, a thousand 
times found wanting, still excited rio- 
-tice, when so backed by ability and 
reputation. The air of mysticism 
was attractive to the German minj£. 
with which the vague and the v&?t 
are always pleasing qualities; the 
dreadful array of first principles, a 
forest huge of terming 4 ff and de¬ 
finitions, where the panting intellect 
of weaker men wanders as in path¬ 
less thickets, and at length sinks 
powerless to the earth, oppressed 
with fatigue, and suffocated with 
scholastic miasma—seemed sublime 
rather than appalling to the Germans; 
men who shrink not at toil, and to 
whom a certain degree of daJrtaiMi*-- 
appears a native element, essential 
for giving play to that deep medita¬ 
tive enthusiasm which forms so im¬ 
portant a feature in thgir character. 
Kant's philosophy accordingly found 
numerous disciples, and possessed 
them wi^Ji a zeal unexampled since 
the days of Pythagoras. This, iu 
fact, resembled fanaticism rather 
than a calm ardour in the cause of 
science ; his warmest admirers seem¬ 
ed to regard him more in the light of 
a prophet than of a mere earthly 
sage. Such admiration was of course 
opposed by corresponding censure ; 
the transcendental neophytes had to 
encounter sceptical gainsayers as de¬ 
termined as themselves. Of this lat¬ 
ter class the most remarkable were 
Herder and Wieland. Herder, then 
a clergyman of Weimar, seems never 
to have comprehended what lie 
fought against so keenly: he de¬ 
nounced and condemned the Kan- 
tean metaphysics, because lie found 
them heterodox. The young divines 
came back from the university 'of 
Jena with their minds welt nigh de¬ 
lirious ^ full of strange doctrines, 
which ijhey explained to the exauii- 
nators the Weimar Gonsistorium, 
in phrases that excited no idea in the 
heads of these reverend persons, but 
much horror in their hearts. * Hence 
reprimands, and objurgations, and 
excessive bitterness between the ap¬ 
plicants for ordination, and those 


Schdling'has a book on the “ Soul of the World;” Fichte's expression .to his, 
“ To-morrow, gentlemen, I shall create God,” is known to meafereadefra. 
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appointed to confer it: one young 
clergyman at Weimar shot himself 
on this account; several appeared 
inclined to imitate him.* Hence Her¬ 
der’s vehement attacks on this “ per¬ 
nicious quackery thii delusive and 
destructive tc system of words.” * 
Wieland strove against it for another 
reason. lie had, all his life, been 
IhfeQurtng to give currency among his 
counlrymetKto a kind df diluted epi¬ 
curism jsto erect a certain smooth, 
and elegaSt, and very slender scheme 
of taste and "morals, borrowed from 
ofir Shaftesbury and the French. 
All this feeble edifice the new doc¬ 
trine was sweeping before it to utter 
ruin, with the violence of a tornado. 
Jt grieved Wieland to see the work 
of half a century destroyed: he fond¬ 
ly imagined that but for Kant's phi- 
1 :v( i I.y it might have been perennial. 
With sceptic ism quickened into ac¬ 
tion by such motives. Herder and he 
went forth as brother champions 
against the transcendental metaphy¬ 
sics : they were not long without a 
multitude of hot assailants. The 
uproar produced among thii^cing men 
by the conflict has scarcely been 
equalled in Germany since the days 
of Lutlier. Fields were fought, and 
victories lost and won; nearly all 
the minds of the nation were, in se¬ 
cret or openly, arrayed cm this side 
or on that. Goethe alone seemed 
altogether to retain his wonted com¬ 
posure ; he was clear for allowing 
the Kantean scheme to “ have its 
day, as all tilings have.” Goethe 
lias already lived to sec the wisdom 
of this sentiment, so characteristic 
of his genius and turn of thought. 

In these controversies, soon push¬ 
ed beyond the bounds of temperate 
or wliolsoinc discussion, Schiller took 
no part: but the noise of their jarring 
afforded him a fresh inducement to 
investigate a set of doctrines so im¬ 
portant in the general estimation. A 
system which .promised, even, with a 
very little plausibility, to accomplish 
all tiiat Kant asserted his complete 

f ierfomiance of; to explain the dif- 
erence between matter and spirit, 
to unravel the perplexities of neces¬ 


sity and free-will ; to show us the 
‘true grounds of our belief in God, 
and what hope nature gives us of the 
soul's immortality ; and thus at 
length, after Of thousand failures^ to 
interpret the enigma of our being— 
hardly needed that additional induce¬ 
ment to make such a man as Schiller 
grasp at it with eager curiosity. His 
progress also was facilitated by his 
present circumstances : Jena had 
now become the chief well-spring of 
Kantean doctrine, a distinction or 
disgrace it has ever since continued 
to deserve. Reinhold, one of Kant's 
ablest followers, was at this time 
Schiller's fellow-teacher and daily 
companion: he did not fail to en¬ 
courage and assist his friend In a 
path of study, which, as he believed, 
conducted to such glorious results. 
Under *this tuition, Schiller was not 
long in discovering, that at least the 
new philosophy was more poetical 
than that of Leibnitz, and hud a 
grander character; ” persuasions, 
which of course, confirmed him in 
his resolution to examine it. 

How far Schiller penetrated into 
the arcana of transcendentalism it is 
impossible to say. The moral and 
logical branches of it seem to have 
afforded him no solid satisfaction, or 
taken no firm hold of^is thoughts ; 
their influence is scarcely to be traced 
in any of his subsequent writings. 
'The only department to which he 
attached himself with his ordinary 
zeal was that which i elates to the 
principles of vhe imitative arts, and 
which in the Kantean nomenclature 
has been designated by the term JEsfhi - 
tics ,'f or the doctrine of sentiments 
and emotions. On these subjects he 
already had amassed a multitude of 
thoughts; to see which expressed 
by new symbols, and arranged in 
systematic form, and held together 
by some common theory, would ne¬ 
cessarily yield enjoyment to liis in¬ 
tellect, and inspire him with fresh 
alacrity in prosecuting such re- 
seardjlfk. The new light which 
dawned, or seemed to dawn, upon 
htfd in the course of these"researches, 
is reflected in various treatises, evinc- 


* That Herder was not usually troubled with any unphitosophical scepticism, or 
aversion to novelty, may be inferred from his patronising Hr. Gall’s system of “ Scull- 
doctrine,’’ as they call it in Germany. But Gall had referred with acknowledgment 
^WliKljaiirationgo the Philosophic der QcscKichte dcr Mcnscheit. Here lay a difference, 
t Ib'rom the verb mvSeo t/m, to feci. * 
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tog, at least, the honest diligence^ 
with which he studied, and the fer¬ 
tility with which he could produce. 
Of these the largest and most ela¬ 
borate are the essay! on “ Naive" 
and Sentimental Poetry; on Grace 
and Dignity ; and the Letters on the 
JEsthctic culture of Man : the other 
pieces are on Tragic Art; on the 
Cause of our delight in Tragic Objects; 
on Employing ^he low and common in 
Art. 

Being cast in the mould of Kant- 
ism, or, at least, clothed in its gar¬ 
ments, these productions, to readers 
unacquainted with that system, are 
encumbered here and there with dif¬ 
ficultly greater than belong intrinsi¬ 
cally to the subject. In perusing 
them, the uninitiated student is mor¬ 
tified at seeing so much powerful 
thought distorted, as he thinks, into 
such fantastic forms: the principles 
of reasoning, on which they rest, are 
apparently not those of common lo¬ 
gic ; a dimness aud doubt overhangs 
their conclusions ; scarcely any tiling 
is proved in a convincing manner. 
But this is no strange quality in such 
writings. To an exterior reader, 
the philosophy of Kant almost al¬ 
ways appears to invert the common 
maxim: it 0 end and aim seems not 
to be “ to'*^nake abstruse things 
simple, but 16 make simple things 
abstruse.” Often a proposition of 
inscrutable and dread aspect, when 
resolutely grappled with, and tom 
from its shady den, and its bristling 
entrenchments of uncouth termino¬ 
logy, and dragged forth into the 
open light of day, to be seen by the 
natural eye and tried by merely hu¬ 
man understanding,—proves to be a 
very harmless truth, familiar to us 
from of old, sometimes so familiar as 
to be a truism. Too frequently the 
anxious novice is reminded of Dry- 
den in the Battle of the Books: there 
is a helmet of rusty iron, dark, grim, 
gigantic; and within it, at the far¬ 
thest corner, is a head no bigger than 
a walnut. These are the general 
errors of Kantean criticism: iu the 
present woi'ks, they are by no means 
of the worst or most pervading kind; 
and there is a fundamental merit 
which does more than balance them. 
By the aid of study, the doctrine set 
before us can in general at length be 
comprehended ; and Schiller's fine in¬ 
tellect, recognizable even in its mas-* 


J pierade, is ever and anon peering 
orth in Its native form, which ail 
may understand, which all must re¬ 
lish, and presenting us with pas¬ 
sages, that show like bright verdant 
islands in the* misty sea of metaphy¬ 
sics. 

That Schiller’s genius profited by 
these ardent and laborious attempts 
to improve his taste, has frequejaiay 
been doubted, and sometimes denied. 
That after such investigations the 
process of composition would become 
more difficult, might be inferred from 
the nature of the case. That also 
the principles of this critical theory 
were in part erroneous, in still greater 
part too far-fetched and fine-spun 
for application to the business of 
writing, we may farther venture to 
assert. But excellence, not ease of 
composition, is the thing to bw-dc- 
sired; and in a mind like Schiller’s, 
so full of energy, of images and 
thoughts and creative power, the 
more sedulous practice of selection 
was little likely to be detrimental. 
And though considerable errors might 
mingle with the rules by which he 
judged himself, the habit of judging 
early or not at all is far worse than 
that of sometimes judging wrong. 
Besides, once accustomed to attend 
strictly to the operations of his ge¬ 
nius, aud rigorously to try its pro¬ 
ducts, such a man as Schiller could 
not fail in time to discover what was 
false in the principles by which he 
drew them, and consequently, in the 
end, to retain the benefits of this 
procedure without its evils. There 
is doubtless a purism in taste, a rigid 
fantastical demand of perfection, a 
horror at approaching the limits of 
impropriety, which obstructs the free 
impulse of the faculties, and if ex¬ 
cessive would altogether deaden them. 
But the excess on the other side is 
much more frequent, and for high 
endowments, infinitely more perni¬ 
cious. f After the strongest efforts, 
there mfey be little realized ; without 
strong efforts there must be little. 
That too much care does hurt in any 
of our tasks is a doctrine so flattering 
to indolence, that we ought to re¬ 
ceive it with extreme caution. In 
works impressed with the stamp of 
true genius their quality, not their 
extent is what we value: a dull man 
may spend his life-time vjvritinglittle ; 
better so than writing' much ; 'but' 
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man of powerful mind is liable to no 
such danger. Of all our authors. 
Gray is, perhaps, the only one that 
from fastidiousness of taste has writ¬ 
ten less than he should have done: 
there are thousands that have erred 
the other way. What would a Spa¬ 
nish reader give bad Lope de Vega 
composed a hundred times as little, 
afokthat little a hundred times as 
well! 

Schillh^s own ideas on these points 
appear to be sufficiently sound: they 
are sketched in the following extract 
oT a letter, interesting also as a re¬ 
cord of his purposes and intellectual 
condition at this period. 

Criticism must now make good to me 
tlie damage she herself has done. And 
damaged me she has most certMhly; for 
the boldness, the living glow wlncli I felt 
before a rule was known to me, have for 
.several years been wanting. 1 now see 
mvsclf create and Jbnn ; I watch the play 
of inspiration, and my fancy, knowing she 
is not without witnesses of her movements, 
no longer moves with equal freedom. I 
hope, however, ultimately to advance so 
far that art will become a second nature , 
as polite manners are to a wclf bred man; 
then the imagination will regain its former 
freedom, and submit to none but volun¬ 
tary limitations. 

Schiller’s subsequent writings are 
the best proof that in these expecta¬ 
tions be had not miscalculated. 

The historical and critical studies 
in which he had been so extensively 
and seriously engaged could not re¬ 
main without effect on Schiller’s ge¬ 
neral intellectual character. He had 
spent five active years in studies di¬ 
rected almost solely to the understand¬ 
ing, or the faculties connected with 
it: and such industry united to such 
ardour had produced an immense ac¬ 
cession of ideas. History had fur¬ 
nished him with pictures of mauners 
and events, of strange conjunctures 
and conditions of existence ; it had 
given him more minute and truer con¬ 
ceptions of humau nature in its many 
forms, new and more accurate opinions 
on the character and end of man. The 
. domain of bus mind was both en¬ 
larged and enlightened; a multitude 
of images and detached facts and 
perceptions had been laid up in his 
memory; and) his intellect was at 


*t 

once enriched by acquired thoughts, 
and strengthened by increased exer¬ 
cise on a wider circle of knowledge. 
But to understand was not enough 
for Schiller; tJ&ere were in him •fa¬ 
culties, which this could not employ, 
and therefore could not satisfy. The 
primary vocation of his nature was 
poetry: the acquisitions of his other 
faculties served but as the materials 
for his poetic faculty to act upon, 
and seemed imperfect till they had 
been sublimated into the pure and 
perfect forms of beauty, which it is 
the business of this to elicit from 
them. Vew thoughts gave birth to 
n«wr feelings ; and both of these he 
was now called upon to body forth, 
to represent by visible types, to 
. animate and adorn with the magic 
of crcqjivc genius. The first youth¬ 
ful blaze of poetic ardour had long 
since passed away ; but this large 
increase of his knowledge awakened 
it anew, refined by years and ex¬ 
perience into a steadier and clearer 
flame. Vague shadows of unaccom¬ 
plished excellence, gleams of" ideal 
beauty were now hovering fitfully 
across his mind: he longed to turn 
them into shape, and give them a 
local habitation and a name. Cri¬ 
ticism, likewise, had exited his no¬ 
tions of art: the mod-rn writers on 
subjects of taste, Aristotle, the an¬ 
cient poets, he had lately studied; he 
had carefully endeavoured to extract 
the truth from each, and to amalga¬ 
mate their principles with his own; 
in choosing, he was now more diffi¬ 
cult to satisfy. Minor poems had 
all along been partly occupying his 
attention; but they yielded no space 
for the intensity of his impulses, 
and the magnificent ideas that were 
rising in his fancy. Conscious of his 
streugth, he dreaded not engaging 
with the highest species of his art: 
the perusal of the Greek tragedians 
had given rise to some late transla¬ 
tions ;• ttie perusal of Homer seems 
now to have suggested the idea of an 
epic poem. The hero whom he first 
contemplated was Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus ; he afterwards changed to Fre¬ 
derick the Great of Prussia. 

Epic poems, since the time of the 
Epigonias and Leonidas, and especially 
since that «f some more recent at- 


These wej a fine version of Euripides’ Iphigenta in AnHdr, and a few scenes of 
his hhoenUmc. • 
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tempts, have with us become a 
mighty dull affair. That Schiller 
aimed at something infinitely higher 
than these faint and superannuated 
imitations, far higher than even 
Klopstock has effected, will appear 
by the following extract from one of 
his- letters. 

An epic poem in the eighteenth century 
should be quite ^different thing from Mich 
a poem in the childhood of the world. 
And it is that very circumstance, which 
attracts me so much towards this project. 
Our manners, the finest essence of our 
philosophies, our politics, tpconomy, arts, 
in short, of all we know and do, would 
require to be introduced without constraint, 
and interwoven in such a composition, to 
live there in beautiful harmonious freedom, 
as all the branches of Greek culture live 
and are made visible in Iiomer's Iliad. 
Nor am 1 disinclined to invent a species of 
machinery tor this purpose; being anxious 
to fulfil with hair’s-breadth accuracy all the 
requisitions that are made of the epic poet 
even on the side of form. Besides, this ma¬ 
chinery, which, in so modern a subject, in 
so prosaic an age, .seems to present the 
greatest difficulty, might exalt the interest 
in a high degree, if it were suitably adapt¬ 
ed to this same modern spirit Crowds of 
confused ideas on this matter are rolling 
to and fro within my head: something 
distinct will «ome out of them at last. 

As for the soy of metre I would chusc, 
this I think you will hardly guess: no 
other than ottave rime. All the rest, ex¬ 
cept iambic, axe become insufferable to 
me. And how beautifully might the ear¬ 
nest and the lofty be made to play in these 
light fetters ! What attractions might the 
epic substance gain by the soft yielding 
form of this fine rhyme! For the poem 
must not in name only, but in very deed, 
be capable of being sinter ; as the Iliad was 
sung by the peasants of Greece, as the 
stanzas of Jerusalem Delivered are still 
sung by the Venetian gondoliers. 

The epoch of Frederick’s life that would 
best fit me, I have also considered. I 
should wish to select some unhappy situa¬ 
tion ; it would allow me to unfold his spirit 
infinitely more poetically. The chief ac¬ 
tion .should if possible be very simple, per¬ 
plexed with no complicated circumstances, 
that the whole-might easily be comprehcnd- 
f ed at a glance, though the episodes were 
never so numerous. In this respect there 
is no better model than the Iliad. • 

Schiller did not execute or even 
commence the project he has here so 
philosophically sketched: the con¬ 
straints of his present situation, the 
greatness of the enterprise compared 
-with the uncertainty of its success* 


were sufficient to deter him. Be¬ 
sides, he felt that after all his wide 
excursions, tly true home of his ge¬ 
nius was. the drama, the department 
where its powers had first been tried, 
and were now by habit or nature best 
qualified to act. To the drama he 
accordingly returned. The History 
of the Thirty Years’ War had once 
suggested the idea of Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus as the hero of an epic poem; 
the same work afforded hint) ^’subject 
for a tragedy: lie now decided on 
beginning Wallenstein. In this un¬ 
dertaking it was no easy task that he 
contemplated: a common play did 
not now comprise his aim ; he re¬ 
quired some magnificent and com¬ 
prehensive object, in which he could 
expend to advantage the new poeti¬ 
cal and intellectual treasures, which 
he had for years been amassiYig; 
something that should at once ex¬ 
emplify his enlarged ideas of art, and 
give room and shape to his fresh 
stores of knowledge and sentiment. 
As he studied the history of Wallen¬ 
stein, and viewed its capabilities on 
every side, new ideas gathered round 
it: the subject grew in magnitude, 
and often changed its form. His 
progress in actual composition was 
of course irregular ami small. Yet 
the difficulties of the subject, in¬ 
creasing with his own wider, more 
ambitious conceptions, did not abate 
his diligence: Wallenstein, with many 
interruptions and many alterations, 
sometimes stationary, sometimes re¬ 
trograde, continued on the whole, 
though slowly, to advance. 

This was for several years his 
chosen occupation, the task to which 
he consecrated his brightest hours, 
and the finest part of his faculties. 
For humbler employments, demand¬ 
ing rather industry than inspiration, 
there still remained abundant leisure, 
of which it was inconsistent with his 
habits to waste a single hour. His 
occasional labours, accordingly, were 
numerous, varied, and sometimes of 
considerable extent. In the end of 
1793, a,new object seemed to call 
for his atteiHSbn^p*4ie on&e about this 
time seriously meditated mingling 
in politics. The French Revolution 
had from the first affected him with 
no ordinary hopes ; Vroich, however, 
the course of events, particularly the 
imprisonment of Louis, wero-now 
fast converting into fears. For tl»c 
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ill-fated monarch, and the cause of 
freedom, which seemed threatened 
with disgrace in the jreatment he 
was likely to receive, Schiller felt 
so much interested, thpt he had de¬ 
termined, in his case a determination 
not without its risks, to address an 
appeal on these subjects -to the 
french people and the world at large. 
Thie^ voice of reason advocating li¬ 
berty well as order might still, he 
conceived make a salutary impres¬ 
sion in this period of terror and de¬ 
lusion ; the voice of a distinguished 
man would at first sound like the voice 
of the nation which he seemed to re¬ 
present. Schiller was inquiring for a 
proper French translator, and re¬ 
volving in his mind the various ar¬ 
guments that might be used, and 
the comparative propriety of using 
or forbearing to use them: but the 
progress of things superseded the ne¬ 
cessity of all deliberation. In a few 
months, Louis perished on the scaf¬ 
fold ; the Bourbon family were mur¬ 


dered or scattered over Europe ; and 
the French government was changed 
into a frightful chaos, amid the tumul¬ 
tuous arid bloody borrors of which, 
culm truth ha<Fno longer a chance to 
be heard. Schiller turned away from 
these repulsive and appalling scenes, 
into other regions where his heart 
was more familiar, and his powers 
more likely*to produce effect. The 
French Revolution had distressed and 
shocked him ; but it did not lessen 
his attachment to liberty, the name 
■ of which had been so desecrated in 
its wild convulsions. Perhaps in his 
subsequent writings we can trace a 
mure respectful feeling towards old 
establishments; more reverence for 
the majesty of custom; and with an 
equal zeal, a weaker faith in human 
perfectibility; changes indeed which 
are the common fruit of years them¬ 
selves, in whatever age or climate of 
the world our experience may be ga¬ 
thered. 

(To he concluded in our next Pori ion.) 
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NOTES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A LATE OPIUM-EATER. 

No. V. 0 

SUPERFICIAL KNOWLEDGE. 


It is asserted that tins is the 
age of Superficial Knowledge ; and 
amongst the proofs of this assertion 
we liud Encyclopaedias and other po¬ 
pular abstracts of knowledge parti¬ 
cularly insisted <>n. But in this no¬ 
tion and in its alleged proofs there 
is equal error:—wherever there is 
much diffusion of knowledge, there 
must be a good deal of superficiality: 
prodigious extension implies a due 
proportion of weak intension; a sea¬ 
like expansion of knowledge will 
cover large shallows as well as large 
depths. But in that quarter in which 
it is superficially cultivated the in¬ 
tellect of this age is properly opposed 
in any just comparison to’ an intel¬ 
lect without any culture at all:— 
leaving thA deep soils out of the 
comparison \ the shallow ones of the 
present day Would in any preceding 
one have bJen barren wastes. Of 
this our molern encyclopedias are 
the best prfof. For whom are they 
designed, and by whom used ?—By 
those who in a former age would* 


have gone to the fountain heads ? 
No, but by r those who in any ago 
preceding the present would have 
drunk at no waters at all. Eneyclo- 
tedias are the growth of the last 
undred years; not because those 
who were formerly students of high¬ 
er learning have descended, but be¬ 
cause those who were below cncytio- 
piedias have ascended. The great¬ 
ness of the ascent is imuked by the 
style in which the more recent ency¬ 
clopaedias are executed : at first they 
were mere abstracts of existing books 
—well or ill executed: at present they 
contain many or igiual articles of great 
merit. As in the periodical litera¬ 
ture of the age, so in the encvelo- 
ptedias it has become a matter of am¬ 
bition with the publishers to retain 
the most eminent writers in each se¬ 
veral department. And hence it is 
that our cncyclopa'dias now display 
one characteristic of this age—the 
very opposite .of superficiality (and 
which on other grounds we*aro well 
assured of)—viz. its. tendency in 
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science, no less than in other appli¬ 
cations of industry, to extreme sub¬ 
division. In all the employments 
which are dependent in any degree 
upon the political economy of na¬ 
tions, this tendency is too obvious to 
have been overlooked. Accordingly 
it has long been noticed for con¬ 
gratulation in manufactures and the 
useful arts—and for censure in the 
learned professions. We have now, 
it is alleged, no great and com¬ 
prehensive lawyers like Coke: and 
the study of medicine is subdividing 
itself into a distinct ministry (as it 
were) not merely upon the several 
organs of the body (oculists, ara- 
rists, dentists, cheiropodists, &c.) but 
almost upo’n the several diseases of 
the same or^jan: one man is distin¬ 
guished for the treatment of liver 
complaints of one class—a second 
for those of another class; one man 
for asthma—another for phthisis ; 
and so on. As to the law, the evil 
(if it be one) lies in the complex 
state of society which of necessity 
makes' the laws complex : law itself 
is become unwieldy and beyond the 
grasp of one man’s term of life and 
possible range of experience: and 
will never again come within them. 
With respect to medicine, the case 
is no evil bu‘ a great benefit—-so 
long as the subdividing principle does 
not descend too low to allow of a 
perpetual reasceut into the gene¬ 
ralising principle (the to commune) 
which secures the unity of the sci¬ 
ence. In ancient times all the evil of 
such a subdivision was no doubt re¬ 
alized in Egypt: for there a distinct 
body of professors took charge of 
each organ of the body, not (as we 
may be assured) from any progress of 
the science outgrowing the time and 
attention of the general professor, but 
simply from an ignorance of the orga¬ 
nic structure of the human body and 
the reciprocal action of the whole upon 
each part and the parts >ipon the 
whole ; an ignorance of the same kind 
which has led sailors seriously (and 
mot merely, as may sometimes have 
happened, by way of joke) to reserve 
one ulcerated Jegto their own manage¬ 
ment, whilst the other was given up 
to the management of the surgeon.— 
With respect to law and medicine 
then, the difference between our¬ 
selves and our ancestors is not snb- 
j« clive but objective; not, i. e. in 


our faculties wbo study them, but in 
the things themselves which are the 
objects of study: not we (the stu¬ 
dents) are grown less, but they (the 
studies) are gtjown bigger ;—and that 
our ancestors did not subdivide as 
much as we do—was something of 
their luck, but no part of their merit. 
—Simply as subdividers therefore t*- " 
the extent which now prevails,* 1 we 
are less superficial than any .former 
age. In all parts of science the same 
principle of subdivision* holds: here 
therefore, no less than in those parts 
of knowledge which are the subjects 
of distinct civil professions, we are 
of necessity more profound than our 
ancestors; but, for the same reason, 
less comprehensive than they. Is it 
better to be a profound student, or a 
comprehensive one? In some de¬ 
gree this must depend upon the di¬ 
rection of the studies: but generally, 

I think, it is better for the interests 
of knowledge that the scholar should 
aim at profundity, and better for the 
interests of the individual that he 
should aim at comprehensiveness. A 
due balatx'e and equilibrium of the 
mind is but preserved by a large and 
multiform knowledge: but know¬ 
ledge itself is but served by an ex¬ 
clusive (or at least paramount) dedi¬ 
cation of one mind to one science. 
The first proposition is perhaps un¬ 
conditionally true: but the second 
with some limitations. There are 
such people as Lcihnitzes on this 
earth; and their office seems not 
that of planets—to revolve within 
the limits of one system, but that of 
comets (according to the theory of 
some speculators)—to connect dif¬ 
ferent systems together. No doubt 
there is much truth in this: a few 
Leibnitzes in every age would be of 
much use: but neither are many men 
fitted by nature for the part of Leib¬ 
nitz ; nor would the aspect of know¬ 
ledge be better, if they were. We 
should then have a state of Grecian 
life amongst us in which every man 
individually would attain in a mo¬ 
derate degree all the purposes of the 
sane understanding,—but in which 
all the purposes of thef sane under¬ 
standing would be but moderately 
attained. What I mean is this:—let 
all the objects of the'^tnderstanding 
in civil life or in science the represent¬ 
ed by the letters of the alphabet; 
in Grecian life each man would se- 
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parately go through all the letters in 
a tolerable way ; whereas at present 
each letter is served Jby a distinct 
body of men. Consequently the Gre¬ 
cian individual is superior to the mo¬ 
dern ; but the Grecian'whole is infe¬ 
rior : for the whole is made up of the 
individuals; and the Grecian indivi¬ 
dual repeats himself. Whereas in 
modern life the whole derives its su¬ 
periority from the very circumstances 
which constitute the inferiority of 
the parts; for modern life is cast 
dramatically: and the difference is 
as between an army consisting of 
soldiers who should each individually 
be competent to go through the du¬ 
ties of a dragoon—of a hussar—of a 
sharp-shooter—of an artillery-man— 
of a pioneer, &c. and an army on its 
present composition, where the very 
inferiority of the soldier as an indivi¬ 
dual—his inferiority in compass and 
versatility of power and knowledge— 
is the very ground from which the 
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army derives its superiority as a 
whole, viz. because xt is the condi¬ 
tion of the possibility of a total sur¬ 
render of the individual to one ex¬ 
clusive pursuit.—In science there¬ 
fore, and (to speak more generally) 
in the whole evolution of the human 
faculties, no less than in Political Eco¬ 
nomy, the progress of society brings 
with it a necessity of sacrificing the 
ideal of what is excellent for the indi¬ 
vidual, to the ideal of what is excellent 
for the whole. We need therefore not 
trouble ourselves (except as a specu¬ 
lative question) with the comparison 
of the J.-wo states ; because, as a 
jifactical question, it is precluded by 
the overruling tendencies of the age 
—which no man could counteract 
except in his own single case, i. e. by 
refusing to adapt himself as a part 
to the whole, and thus foregoing the 
advantages of either one state or the 
other.* 


* The latter part of what is here said coincides, in a way which is rather remarkable, 
with a passage in an interesting work of Schiller’s which I have since read (on the AEs¬ 
thetic Education of Mm , in € series of letters: vid. letter the Oth). “ With us. in 
order to obtain the representative word (as it were) of the total species, we must spelLifc. 
out by the help of a series of individuals. So that on a survey of society as it actually 
exists, one might suppose that the faculties of the mind do really in actual experience 
show themselves in as separate a form, and in as much insulation, as psych flbgy is forced 
to exhibit them in its analysis. And thus we see not only individuals, but whole classes 
of men, unfolding only one part of the germs which arc laid in them by the hand of 
nature. In saying this 1 am fully aware of the advantages which the human species 
of modern ages has, when considered as a unity, over die best of andquity: but the 
comparison should begin with the individuals : and then let me ask where is the modem 
individual that would have the presumption to step forward against the Athenian individual 
—man to nmn, and to contend for tlieprize of human exce'lence ?—The polypus nature 
of the Grecian republics, in which every individual enjoyed a separate life, and if it were 
necessary could become a whole, has now given place to an artificial watch-work, where 
many lifeless parts combine to form a mechanic whole. The state and the church, laws 
and manners, arc now tom asunder: labor is divided from enjoyment, the means from 
the end, the exertion from the reward. Chained for ever to a little individual fraction 
of the whole, man himself is moulded into a fraction ; and, with the monotonous whirling 
of the wheel which he turns everlastingly in his ear, he never develops the harmony of his 
being; and, instead of imaging the totality of human nature, becomes a bare abstract 
of his business or the science which he cultivates. The dead letter takes the place of 
the living understanding ; and a practised memory becomes a surer guide than genius 
and sensibility. Doubtless the power of genius, as we all know, will not fetter itself 
within the limits of its occupation ; but talents of mediocrity are all exhausted in the 
monotony of the employment allotted to them; and that man must have no common 
head who brings with him the geniality of his powers unstripped of their freshness by 
the ungenial^labors of life to the cultivation of the gcniaL"—After insisting at some 
length on this wise, Schiller passes to the other side of the contemplation, and proceeds 
thus:—I tV suited my immediate purpose to point out the injuries of this condition of 
the species, vfcthout displaying the compensations by which nature has balanced them. 
But I will now readily acknowledge—that, little as this practical condition may suit the 
interests of tik individual, yet the species could in no other way have been progressive. 
Partial exertitnof the faculties (literally ‘ onesidednexs in the exercise of the faculties ’) 
leads the individual undoubtedly into error, but the speefbs into truth. In no other way 
than by concentrating the whole energy of our spirit, and by converging our whole being, so 
to speak, into a single faculty, can we puttings as it were to the individual faculty and 
carry it by this artificial flight far beyond the limits within which nature ha# else doomed 
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‘ Melmoth Manuscripts.—Scriptural Allusion. 


, MANUSCRIPTS 

A laily who had been educated by 
Melmoth (the translator, author of 
Fitzosbome's Letters, t &<*.), told me, 
about the year 1813, that she had a 
trunk full of his manuscripts. As an 
article of literary gossip, this may as 
well be made known: for some au¬ 
thor, writing a biographical dictio¬ 
nary, may be interested in knowing 
all that can be now known of Mel- 
moth,—and may even wish to exa¬ 
mine his manuscripts, which (from 
the liberality of the lady) I am con¬ 
fident would be readily lent. For 
my part, 1 never looked into Fitz- 
osbome’s Letters since my boyhood: 
but the impression 1 then derived 
from them—was that Melmoth was 
a fribble in literature, and one of the 
“ sons of the feeble.” Accordingly 
I shrunk myself even from the “ sad 
civility” of asking to look at the 


OF MELMOTH. 

manuscripts. Melancholy lot of art 
author—that/ after a life of literary 
toil, he must be destined to no better 
fate than that of inflicting an emotion 
of pure disgust “upon a literary man, 
when he is told that he may have the 
sight of “ a great trunk-full ” of his 
manuscripts!—However the lady w\s 
to some degree in the wrong for fall¬ 
ing it “ a great trunk:” if *fte had 
said “ a little trrmk,” I mfght pei- 
haps have felt some cutiosity. The 
Sybil was the first literary person 
who understood the doctrine of market 
price; and all authois, unless they 
write for money to meet tin immedi¬ 
ate purpose, should act upon her ex¬ 
ample—and iriitate the taste fm 
whatever merit their works may ha\e, 
by cautiously abstaining bom o’er- 
stoeking the market. 


SCRIPTURAL ALLUSION rXPTAINIIJ. 


In p. 50, of the ,f Annotations" 
upon Glam ill’s * Lux Orientalis, the 
'author (who was, I believe, Henry 
More the Pl.ilonist) having occasion 
to quote Sm the Psalms—“ The 
sun shall not hum thee by day, m i- 
ther the moon by night,” in order to 
illustrate that class of cases where 
an ellipsis is to be suggested by the 
sense i at her than directly indicated, 
says —“ the word burn cannot be re¬ 
peated, but some other more suitable 
verb is to be supplied.”— A trentle- 
inun however, who has lately re¬ 


turned firmi l T pper Egypt, &c. as¬ 
sures me tliat the moon iloes pioduec 
an effect on the skin which ruav as 
accurately be expiessed by the won! 
* burn ’ as any soJ.u < fleet. liy 
sleeping a few hours undei the lit* Ht 
of a full moon, which is as ninth 
shunned in some pails of the East, as 
sleepimr on the wtt gtound with us, 
or standing buichc.ided undei the 
noon-day sun in Bengal,—my inform¬ 
ant brought a seveie complaint upon 
his eyes. 


it to walk. Just as certain os it is tliat all human beings could never, by dubbing their 
visual powers together, have arrived at the power of seeing what the telescope discovers 
to the astronomci; just an certain it is that the human intellect would never have arrived 
at an analysis of the infinite ora Critical Annhjtis aj tin Pun Jtnnun (the principal 
work of Kant), unless individuals had dismembered (as it wire) and insulated this or 
that specific faculty, and had thus armed their intellectual sight by the keenest ab¬ 
straction and by the submersion of the other powers of their nature.—Extiaordmarv 
men are formed then by energetic and over-cxcited sj asms as it were in the individual 
faculties; though it is true that flic equable .exercise of all the faculties in haimoiiy with 
each other can alone make happy and perfect men.”—After this statement, from which 
it should seem tliat in the progress of society nature lias made it necessary for man to 
■sacrifice hn ojch happiness to the attainment of hrr ends in the devclopement of Ins 
species, Schiller goes on to inquire whether this evil result cannot lie remedied; and 
whether tL the totality of our nature, which art has destroyed, might not ie ic-establish- 
cd by a higher art.”—-but this, as leading to a discussion beyond the liedts of my own, 
I omit f 

* This Imv Orientalis wa^ first published about 1062; but repub^yhed, with An¬ 
notations, in 1602. v. 
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ON*ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 

No. VI. 

* 

or THE SPECIES OF POETRY WHICH ADMIT OP RHIME. 


Rhime is to be esteemed an orna¬ 
ment of verse, but not of the highest 
ordeiv it may therefore not merely 
be dispensed with as unnecessary, 
but is to be rejected as improper in 
some kinds of jpoetry. Other kinds 
there are in which it is required ; to 
some of these it,, is suitable, and to 
some attached by custom. Blair says 
of rhime “ that it finds its proper 
place in the middle, but not in the 
higher ranges of poetry: ” and he 
suggests good reason for its exclu¬ 
sion from these when he adds, that 
it is “ suitable to subjects where no 
particular vehemence is required in 
the sentiments, nor sublimity in the 
style.” 

The ornament of rhime is proper, 
and required in the shorter pieces of 
verse; as, epigrams, songs, madri¬ 
gals, sonnets, epitaphs, elites, aud 
the like: and in general, all pieces 
that are written in stanzas, or in any 
other measure than the heroic. It is 
likewise commonly thought necessary 
to give to translations the embellish¬ 
ment of rhime ; and this rather from 
custom and compliance with the pub¬ 
lic taste, than for any reason that 
has been alleged. The translations 
of Virgil and llomeriuto blank verse 
failed, and are forgotten ; though we 
have no translation of the latter 
which represents the Greek so faith¬ 
fully- In the present day another 


attempt in blank verse has been 
made with better -acceptance, and 
well-deserved success ; the transla¬ 
tion of Dante by Mr. Cary, for fide¬ 
lity to the original and good ver¬ 
sification, is not surpassed by any in 
the English language. 

Some of the lighter kinds admit 
rliimes, either single or double, in 
the* middle of the line ; which King 
James, in his Treatise on Scottis 
Poesie, calls broken verse, and gives 
this example. 

Lo, b*w that lytil God of love 
Before me then appear’d ; 

So myld-like and cliyld-like, with bow 
three quarters, skant; 

So moylie and coylie he lukit like a sant. 

But such rhimes are of so little re¬ 
pute that English critics have passed 
them by without name or notice. 

It is further to be observed con¬ 
cerning the kinds of poetry nojp 
mentioned, that in strictness of pro¬ 
priety they require diffcjjpnt mea¬ 
sures, according to the subjects 
treated of: The Elegy, for instance, 
being (as its name denotes) of a 
mournful nature, is most fitly com¬ 
posed in a staid and grave kind of 
verse; viz. the heroic.* The same 
kind of verse is likewise best adapted 
to the epitaph. We have, indeed, 
epitaphs of great merit in other mea¬ 
sures ; such is that of Gray on Mrs. 
Clarke, beginning with these lines. 


* The form in which English Elegy has most commonly appeared is die stanza of four 
lines in which the rhimes alternate. Dr. Johnson seems to censure this form; for he says, 
“ Why Hammond or other writers have thought the quatrain of ten syllables elegiac, it 
is difficult to tell. The character of die elegy is gentleness and tenuity : but this stanza 
has been pronounced by Dry den, whose knowledge of English metre was not inconsider¬ 
able, to be the most magnificent of all the measures which oilr language affords.”— lAJ'c 
of l/ammond. • ' , 

In alleging the authority of Dryden, Dr. Johnson has not dealt fairly with his readers; 
for, granting that Dryden had a perfect knowledge of English metre, he did not always 
speak according to that knowledge: and this the Doctor knew ; for, in his Life of Dry¬ 
den, he says tff him, “ his occasional and particular positions (in criticism) were some¬ 
times^ interested sometimes negligent, and sometimes capricious- It is not without reason 
that Trapp say A novimus viri illius maximi non semper accuratisshuas esse censuras, nec 
ad scverissimam^critices normam exactas: illo judice id plerumque optimum cst, quod 
nunc pr« manib pi habet, et in quo nunc occupatur. He is therefore by no means con¬ 
sonant to himself’ Such, according to Dr, Johnson, was«the judgment of Dryden in 

. occasional criticisms. It is needless, we think, to vindicate the practice of our elegy- 
writers'ag.iinst so disputable an authority. When Dryden gave that high character to 
the quatrain, he was composing his Annus nfimbilis. which is written in that measure. 
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Lo, where this silent marble weeps, eight syllables only, want the gravity 

A friend, a wife, a mother, deeps: of the heroic line, and the solemnity 

which yet we cannot but consider as which is required by their subject.* 
defective, in that the verses, beiug of 

OF THE DISPOSITION OF BHlkES. 

Under this head rhimes will be manner of doing it, but only some of 
considered ; first, as to the order in the most approved examples, 
which they stand ; and 2d, the num- To describe this verbally woi«M at 
ber which rhiine together. least be tedious: we shall therefore 

The simple, and most natural or- borrow, from Puttenham’^ Art of 
der is that, when adjoining verses Poetry, his method of showing the 
rhime together, as In the couplet: disposition of rhimes,' which is com- 
the next seems to be that of alternate pendious and clear, and applicable to 
rhimes in the stanza of four lines, every rhiming poem. 

But as rhimes are frequently disposed. It is a bracket, by the points of 
both in order and number, very' dif- which the rhimes are represented; 
fercntly from the instances here and the part which connects those 
piven, it is proper to notice how that points shows the connexion and place 
is done ; not indeed every licentious of the rhimes. 

By this method the couplet will be represented thus: 

O parent of each lovely Muse, — i 
Thy spirit o’er my soul diffuse. —I 
J. War ton. 

And thus the alternate rhimes in a quatrain. 

How meanly dwells th’ immortal mind !_ 

How vile these bodies are ! 

Why was a clod of earth design’d 
T’enclose a heavenly star? 

Watts. 


* The following stanzas, by Ben Jonson, are part of an epitaph on a child of Queen 
Elizabeth’s chapel. 

Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story: 

And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 

'Twas a child that so did thrive 
In grace and feature. 

As Heaven and Nature seem’d to strive 
Which own’d the creature; Ac. Ac. 

It would not be easy to frame any thing more different from what it ought to be, than 
rite combination of short measures, double Thimes, and false thoughts, which enter into 
this epitaph. 

We shall presume on the reader's patience to lay before him a I<atin epitaph, of a most 
singular form; it being in Sapphic verse: in other respects of much propriety ami 
beauty. It is that in Westminster Abbey, upon Carteret, a boy of the school. The 
device of the monument is a figure of Time, holding a scroll with these lines inscribed: 

Quid*breves Te dclirias tuorom 
Naniis Phoebi chorus omnis urget, 

Et mete falcis subito recisutn 

Vulnere plangit ? 

En, Puer, vita; pretiurn caducw: 

Hie tuas Gustos vigil ad favillas 
Semper astabo, et meraori tuebor 
Carmine famam. 

Aufiies dams pietatc, morum 
Integer, mult* studiosus artis ; 

II tec frequens olipi leget, h*c sequetur 
AStnula pubes. 
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A more complicated form of the bracket will be Meet! if applied to the 
sonnet: 

I once mf see when yean shall wreck my wrong; 

When golden hairs shall change to silver wire, 

And those tyright rays that kindle all this fire * 

Shall fidl in force, their working not so strong: 

Then Beauty (now the burden of my song) 

Whose glorious blase the world doth so admire, 

Must yield Op all to tyrant Time’s desire ; 

Then fade those flowers that deck’d her pride so long. 

When, if she grieve to gaze her in her glass, 

Which then presents her winter-wither’d hue, 

60 you, my Verse, go tell her what she was; 

For what she was she best will find in you : 

Your fiery heat lets not her glory pass, m 

But, phenix-like, shall makejier live anew. 

Daniel. 



zlz 


By these brackets may be seen the 
disposition of the rhimes: i. e. how 
they are connected and placed : and 
it is ovident that such brackets may 
be formed as will show the same 
thing in any poem by mere inspec¬ 
tion of them, independent of the words 
which they represent. This we shall 
have occasion to exemplify when we 
come to treat of lyric poetry. 

J The sonnet which is here •given is 
. in the regular form of that species of 
/''.poem. It camt* to us from the Ita¬ 
lians, and, according to Ellis, (Spe¬ 
cimens of English Poets, vol. ii. p. 3) 
who calls it a “ difficult novelty,”* 
was introduced here, probably by the 
,’couit poets of the reign of Henry 
VIII. But in that age the name of 
Sonnet was very ’ loosely applied. 
^ “ Some think, (says Gascoigne, in 
; his Instruction concerning the making 
of Verse in English,) that all poems, 
t^being short, may be called sonnets; 
t^as indeed it is a diminutive word de- 
:? rived of sonarc ; but yet I can best 
. allow to call those sonnets which are 
'•of fourteen lines, every line contain¬ 
ing ten syllables,” p. 10 . 

Even this limitation is not strict 
'enough for the regular sonnet: for 
/•J there the rhinies of the first eight 
lines are to be such, in number and 


place, as in the example above. In 
the remaining six lines the composer 
has liberty to arrange his rhimes at 
discretion. It may be added, that 
our early writers very seldom con¬ 
structed their sonnets upon the regu¬ 
lar plan.' Three quatrains with al¬ 
ternate rhimes, and a couplet in the 
close was the most usual form of 
their composition. Such are the son¬ 
nets of Lord Surrey, Gascoigne, Spen¬ 
cer, and Shakspeare; those of S‘u^ 
Thomas Wyat arc an exception^ for 
they are all regular. # 

Under the disposition of rhimes is 
to be noted the distance at which 
they may stand apart, and the num¬ 
ber that may properly rhime toge¬ 
ther. 

It has been already observed that 
the quick return of rhime is incon¬ 
sistent with sublimity in verse: by 
wbieh was meant a return at the end 
of every line of eight, or fewer, syl¬ 
lables ; but, on the other hand, the 
extent to which correspondent rhimes 
may be separated, is not easy to de¬ 
termine. When three heroic lines 
intervene, they seem to be set as far 
asunder as can be allowed with pro¬ 
priety. The following verses, from 
a sonnet of Milton, exhibit an ex¬ 
ample. 


What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice. 
Of attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touch’d, or artful voice 
VWarble immortal notes and Tuscan air ? 

\lle who of these delights can judge, and spare 
jTo interpose them oft, is not unwise. 


\ 


• * Although ou/poets in that century did not choose to encounter die difficulty of com¬ 
posing regular wjnnets, they were not backward to contrive and execute various difficul¬ 
ties of composition in verse, of which some rujjculous specimens may be seen in Webbe's 
t>iscourse of English Poetry, edited by Ifaslewood, p, 64, 65. ^ 
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If rKimes should be' set further 
apart than in this instance, their cor¬ 
respondence on the ear, which is the' 
main purpose of rhime, would be 
ldst. 

As a quick return of rhime de¬ 
stroys the gravity and dignity of 

Virtue was thy life’s centre, and from thence 
, Did silently and constantly dispense 

The gende vigorous influence 
11 To aU the wide and fair circumference. 

And all the parts upon it lean’d so easily, 

Obey’d die mighty force so willingly, 

That none could discord or disorder Bee 
In all their contrariety: 

Each had his motion natural and free. 

And the whole no mqre moved than the whole world could be. 

A rhime continued for three lines together is allowable, and often graceful 
if the last be an alexandrine, as here. 

Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying yerse, the full resounding line, 

The long majesdc march, and energy divine * 

Pope's Imitations of Horace . Epist. 1 . 

* It is not unlikely that the bracket which used to be set against such triplets as this, 
and which the printers have lately omitted to insert in our books, had the same origin 
with those adopted by Puttenham; and that its design was to apprise the reader of the 
connexion of the rhimes. 

The criticism contained in these celebrated lines seems to have been received by subse¬ 
quent critics as a sentence of decisive authority. Dr. Johnson's account of Waller and 
Dryden is a sort of commentary upon them. He says. Waller “ certainly very much 
exe« ’led in smoothness most of the writers, who were living when his jioetry commenced. 
The poets of Elizabeth had attained an art of modulation, which was afterwards ne¬ 
glected or forgotten. Fairfax was acknowledged by him as his model; and he might 
have studied with advantage the poem of Davies (on the Immortality of the Soul) which 
though merely philosophical, yet seldom leaves the ear ungratified.” Of Dryden he 
affirms that “■ veneration is paid to his name by every cultivator of English literature ; as 
he refined the language, improved the sentiments, and tuned the numbers, of English 
poetry: that after about half a century of forced thoughts, and ragged metre, some 
advances towards nature and harmony had been already made by Waller and Denham ; 
they had shown that long discourses in rhime grew more pleasing wlieh they were broken 
into couplets, and that verse consisted not only in the number but the arrangement of 
syllables.”— Life of Dryden. 

It is unpleasant to contradict such grave authors, when they are treating of a subject 
with which they must have been well acquainted: but unless we will suffer some of our 
chief poets to lie under the reproach of great ignorance and incapacity ; unless we are 
ready to acknowledge that the art of modulation which existed in Queen Elizabeth's age 
was neglected or forgotten ; that for half a century afterward nothing was produced but 
ragged metre; that our writers did not perceive, till Waller and Denham showed them, 
that the arrangement of syllables, as well as the number, was necessary to make a verse ; 
that till they were taught by Dryden, they knew not how to compose; that neither energy 
nor majesty, nor sonorous lines, nor variation of numbers, is to be found in their works ; 
unless we will acquiesce in the justice of these injurious censures, we cannot permit them 
to pass without contradiction..* In fact, they are altogether unfounded. Waller indeed 
was smooth ; yet not (as Pope would insinuate) the first by many who wrote smoothly in 
English verse; and some of them equally so with Waller himself, for example William 
Browne: but Dryden taught nothing of what is attributed to him. If the poets who 
wrote beford him should be examined, there will be found, in some one or other of them, 
each particular quality for which he is here praised; and all of them inAliltnn. Neither 
is if true that the art of modulation was ever forgotten by our poets. /After the time of 
Queen Elizabeth it was preserved by many, besides William Browne pbove mentioned; 
namely by the brothers Beaumont, by Giles and Phineas Plctcher, ^y Sandys, to whom 
others might be added: aTid when Dr. Johnson speaks of “ ragged metre,” he must 
have had in his recollection only Donne,’ and Ben Jonson, and the jlisciplcs of their 
school. a 

We subjoin the following commendatory verses, not only as an authority for our cha-. 

) 


verse, so a continuance of the same 
rhime, for many lines together, tends 
to produce & similar effect. A very 
licentious repetition of rhiines occurs 
in the following stanza of Cowley’s 
Ode, addressed to Brutus: 
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But if the lines be of a measure shorter than the heroic, the continued 
rhimes suit not so well with grave, as with light subjects: as this, 

lAs helmet was a beetle’* head, 

Most horrible and full of dread. 

That able was to strike one dead. 

Yet it did well become him : 

And for a plume a horse’* hair. 

Which, being tossed by the air. 

Had force to strike his foe with fear, 

And turn his weapon from him. 

Drayton's Court of Fairy. 

In some burlesque poems may be found more than three lines rhiming 
together, but oftr serious versification admits of no such licence. 



or THE CE8I7RA, OH PAUSE, iy VERSE. 


By cesura, 05 pause, is meant the 
rest which the voice makes in pro¬ 
nouncing u verse, especially of many 
syllables. It has been said of the 
pause “ that it remained, till later 
times unnoticed but in fact, one of 
the earliest writers on English ver¬ 
sification (Gascoigne) expressly men¬ 
tions it, and gives these rules con¬ 
cerning it. " In mine opinion, in a 
verse of night syllables, the pause 
will stand best in the midst; in a 
vcisc of ten, it will best be placed at 
the end of the first four syllables, in 
a verse of twelve in the midst; in 
verses of twelve in the first and four¬ 
teen in the second, wc place the 
pause commonly in the midst of the 
first, and at the end of the first eight 
syllables in the second. In rhime 
royal it is at the writer's discretion.”* 
From hence it appears that this 


anclbnt English critic and poet had 
not only uoticed the cesura, or pause, 
but also had pointed out in general 
where it might best stand, and the 
variety t>f place which it admitted. 
To what he has said we shall add 
something respecting the iambic 
verses of ten and twelve syllables: 
i. e. the heroic and alexandrine. 

In the heroic verse, if taken singly, 
the pause will be most grateful to 
the ear, when at the middle, or near 
it ; viz. at the fifth, fourth, or sixth 
syllable: so likewise in a coupletjrr^ 
and so generally in poems ofi-riiat 
sort, i. e. in couplets and rhigie : but, 
for the sake of variety, it may be put 
at any syllable, from the first to the 
ninth. Pope, so eminent for the 
smoothness and regularity of his 
verse, admits a pause upon each ; for 
example, on the first. 


racter of W. Browne’s poetry, but also as a proof that before Waller began to compose 
there existed examples of English versification, not inferior in smoothness to the most 
polished of his. 

To his friend, Mr. Browne. 

All that do read thy works and see thy face 
(Where scarce a hair grow* up thy chin to grace) 

1 >o greatly wonder how so youthful years 
Could frame a work where so much worth appears: 

To hear how thou dcscrib’st a tree, a dale, 

A grove, a green, a solitary vale, 

, The evening showers, and the morning gleams. 

The golden mountains, and die silver streams ; 

How smooth thy verse is, and how sweet thy rliinie*. 

How sage, and yet how pleasant are thy lines, 

What more or less can there be said by men, 

But Muses rule thy haml,4md guide thy pen ? 

1 The Author , Thomas Wenman ; about the year 1613. 

The sonnet at p. 31, is another instance of smoothness before Waller’s time. 

* George Ouscr.igne’s Instructions concerning Verse, &c. ; edited by 
Ilaslewood, § 13. Rhime royal is the stanza of seven heroic lines rhiming 
after a certain rule: thus... . 
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Strange l by the means defeated of the ends: 
and, to omit others, on the ninth. 

But an inferior not dependant, worse.— Moml Essays, Epist. 2. 

r But his most usua 1 and favourite pause was on the fourth, as in these lines. 

That chang'd through all, and yet in all tlie same, 

Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame, 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent — Essay on Man , Epist l. 

These lines have been praised and censured upon the same account, 
namely, the pause. The censure was that they wanted variety because of 
the repetition of the pause upon the same syllable, in every line, the last 
only excepted. On the contrary it was said, that this repetition gave to the 
lines a good and proper effect. Without deciding any thing here, we shall 
apprize the reader that in this sdme poem, and likewise in pthers of Pope, 
above half the lines have the pause at the fourth syllable, which we consider 
as too frequent a recurrence. 

The heroic line admits of more than one pause, especially if it occurs 
near the beginning, or the end; as in this, 

Die, and endow a college, or a cat. 

For the place, or number of these pauses there is no rule. But it is a 
rule, observed by careful versifiers, that, in general, there should be some 
pause at the end of each couplet. It is a fault to terminate the couplet iu 
the middle of a sentence, as here. 

He spoke; the heavens seem'd decently to bow. 

With all their bright inhabitants; and now 
The jocund spheres began again to play. 

Again each spirit sung Hallcluia: 

Only that angel was straight gone: even so 
(But not so swift) the morning glories flow 
At once from the bright sun, and strike the ground: 

So winged lightning the soft air doth wound. 

Cmcle-if's David , Book 1. 

A principal reason why this construction of the couplet is faulty, is, that, 
for want of a pause, the rhime is nearly lost: it does not dwell upon the ear 
to produce that effect which is the purpose of making rhime. This fault, 
which since the time of Pape had almost disappeared from our poetry, 
seems to be returning at the present day. In the last century it was seldom 
admitted, but by those who valued themselves upon the rough structure of 
their verse. Such was Churchill; and the following is one instance of many 
in his satires. 

By Him that made me, I am much more proud. 

More inly satisfied, to have a crowd 

Point at rae as I pass, and cry—“ That’s He— 

A poor, but honest bard, who dares be free 
Amidst corruption,” than to have a train 
Of flickering levee-slaves, to make me vain 
Of tilings I'ought to blush for; to run, fly. 

And live but in the motion of my eye. —Churchill- Independence. 

Another fault respecting the cesura is made, when the line is so con¬ 
structed that the sense does not terminate where the pause fells; i. e. the 
measure requires a pause, and the sense would reject it, as inf these, 

^ Is the great chain that draws | all to agree .—r Pope's Essay on Man , Eg. 1. 

And from about her shot ] darts of desire.— Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Ifj in pronouncing either of these lines, the pause were to Ije made where 
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the sense requires it, the. iambic measure would be changed for another of a 
very, different character, viz. the dactylic, ex. gr. 

Is the great J ch&in that draws | ill to a|gree. 

This forced pause therefore, though countenanced by such high authev 
rities, is hardly within the bounds of poetical licence. 

For the alexandrine verse it has been laid down as a rule, without any 
exception, that the pause must be at the sixth syllable. That certainly is 
the best place ; but it may stand at the seventh without impairing the mea¬ 
sure, if the next syllable be strongly accented: examples, 

Afed Cupid’s self about her | flutter’d all in green.— Spencer's Fairy Queen. 

From out his secret altar ( touch'd with hallow’d fire. 

* Milton's Christ's Nativity. 

fiut, if that syllable (the eighth) be not accented, the measure will suffer 
in some degree ; as, . 

And birds of calm sit brooding | on the chfirmed wave.— Milton, ibid. 

Swindgcs the scaly horror ] of his folded taiL— Ibid. 


On any other syllable of the alexandrine verse, except these two, the 
pause is not to be endured; as from a few instances will be evident. 

She strikes an universal peace | through sea and land. 

Than his bright throne | or burning axletree could bear. 

Make up full consort | to the angelic symphony. 

The dreadful Judge | in middle air j shall spread his throne. 

Isis and Orus | and the dog Anubis | haste— Milton , ibid. 


In every one of these lines the character of the alexandrine is destroyed. 
Instead of its “ long majestic march,” we have only hobbling verses with 
broken measure. ^ 

The cesura, besides giving variety to the numbers, is sometimes ig£$- 
duccd to give expression to the sentiment. Under this head it may be suffi¬ 
cient, for the present, to observe, that, when placed at the fourth Syllable, 
it is suitable to what is brisk and sprightly ; when at the sixth, to that 
which is more grave and dignified. 


TIME. 

Si.ow roll—swift fleet—the years. How heavily 
The hours, leaden-paced, drag on the day’s dull chain 
From grey mom till the glowing western main 
Receive the weary sun-god from the sky! 

—And yet the seasons vanish. Infancy, 

Childhood, and youth are melted, as tbe stain 
Of breath, that dimpling the bright air, again 
Fades in the resolution of a sigh. 

— Now manhood stays :—nay goes/— Now wiser Hope 
Leads justiier measured toils to issues meet: 

. Tasks of ripe strength,—births of the thoughtful head. * 
Now the tried spirit eyes the well-chosen scope 
'Toward which she onward strains untiring feet: 

—And see !—that glance of lightning. Life,— has fled. 


X. 
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THE CUCKOO. 

a 

A SCOTTISH SOHO. 

1C 

1 . 

The pleasant summer-time is come, 

I hear the sweet cuckoo. 

The com is growing green and long. 
The lamb bleats by the ewe ; 

The grasshopper sings for the sun. 
The cricket sings for heat. 

But when ye hear the cuckoo's song. 
Be sure the season’s sweet'. 

r 

2 . 

The throstle sings not till the light. 
The lark not till the dawn. 

The linnel when the pear-trees bud. 
And woman sings for man:— 
They sing but to be beard or seen 
In bower or budding bough, 

Sae sings nae my meek modest bird. 
The gray unseen cuckoo. 


CAPTAIN COCHRANE’S PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY THROUGH 
RUSSIA AND SIBERIA.* 


This is certainly a most extra¬ 
ordinary book. Or perhaps we 
should rather say, that the writer is 
a most extraordinary person. His 
title-page does not explain half his 
merits, a fault of modesty not very 
usual with travellers. From the 
gulph of Finland to the Peninsula of 
Kamtchatka, a longitudinal extent of 
135°, was but half his peregrination. 
He set out from Dieppe, in the year 
of our Lord 1820, and arrived at 
Ostrovnoi, a village in the most 
northern part of Siberia} about 20° 
from the north-east coast of America, 
before the end of the eleventh month, 
having thus performed a tour of 
nearly half the terrene globe! We 


think it is Puck who promises to 
“ put a girdle round the earth," 
but this, it would appear, is no great 
feat for a fairy : had Captain ('och- 
rane had the power of spinning a 
thread from liis own body, like a 
spider, he, though a mere mortal 
of sizeable dimensions, and without 
wings (for aught we know to the 
contrary), might have actually done 
half at least what the ouphe only 
promised to do. But even the lat¬ 
ter statement of our author’s per¬ 
formance does him very inadequate 
justice: to give the reader some idea 
of its real magnitude, we will ex¬ 
hibit an outline of the journey in as 
few words as possible. “From Dieppe, 


Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary, from the 
Frontiers of China to the Frozen Sea and Kamtchatka; performed during the Years 
1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823, by Captain John Dundas Cochrane, R.N* ’Murray, 
Ixrickffi, 1824. , 
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through Paris, Berlin, Petersburgh, 
and Moscow, he penetrated to To¬ 
bolsk, the capital of Western Siberia* 
From thence he directed his course 
southward to Ubinsk, on the borders 
of China; and from thence again, 
inclining northwards, to Irkutsk on 
the Baikal Lake, about the middle 
of Asia. From Irkutsk he passed 
along the river Lena through Yuketsk 
and Lashiversk to the Frozen Ocean, 
near Shelatskoi Noss, the interval 
between which and Cape North 
(about 5°) is the only coast of the 
old world which has never yet been 
traversed. This, as we have said 
before, is near the extremity of Asia, 
approaching the New Continent. 
From the Frozen Ocean our pedes¬ 
trian again turning his back upon 
the North Pole, travelled downwards 
to Okotsk, and crossing the gulf of 
that name, visited Kamtchatka. After 
having surveyed the whole length of 
this peninsula, he again crossed to 
Okotsk, and passing a second time 
through Irkutsk, (from which latter 
town he makes a retrograde move¬ 
ment upon the Chinese tenstory,) he 
returned throughToboIsk and Moscow 
to Petersburg!!, exactly three years 
and three weeks from the time he 
had been there before. Our readers 
have only to look at their maps to 
acknowledge the extraordinary length 
of this journey, the greater part of 
which was performed on foot, through 
a wilderness of snow. They way, 
perhaps, be tempted to inquire of 
us the motive which prompted this 
extensive undertaking. Was it bu¬ 
siness or science ?—No ; the author 
is a captain in the royal navy, and 
for science, he professes Ids utter ig¬ 
norance of it. Were the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty at the 
bottom of the business? Or the 
Missionary Society ? Or the Royal 
Society?—No; none of them. Was 
it lore f the reader will ask, in des¬ 
pair of conjecturing a more reason¬ 
able motive, and well knowing the 
immoderate lengths to which that 
passion will carry us? To this 
query (improbable as it might seem) 
we are not equally prepared to re¬ 
turn the simple negative, inasmuch 
as it appears that our author was 
really ** netted ” (as he himself de¬ 
clares)—^ Kamtchatka ! But it is 
more than likely that even here we 
Jury, 1H24>. 


wight have ventured a denial, our 
author's lady never having visited 
England till after his marriage with 
her, being in fact a native Kamt- 
chatdale. Th% book itself indeed 
supplies an answer to this riddle to 
which we cannot but allow some 
plausibility; we beg leave to 
give it literatim:—(speaking of his 
departure from Petersburg,) “ The 
night was beautifully* clear, .though 
rather cold from the effects of a north¬ 
ern breeze; while the moon was near 
her full. I looked at the beautiful 
luminary, and actually asked myself 
whether l were, as had been asserted , 
under the baneful influence of that 
planet.” Captain Cochrane is, how¬ 
ever, as well as we can judge, as 
far perhaps from a genuine madman, 
as ony^of those who call him so; he 
is certainly a little eccentric in his 
disposition, and this, probably com¬ 
bined with a jot of vanity, in being 
the first to accomplish such an ad¬ 
venturous journey, really might have 
developed itself in a promenade of 
.fifteen thousand miles, or so, with¬ 
out any external inducement. How¬ 
ever this may be, he is at least 
a man of an inextinguishable >’.irst 
for experimental knowledge, and of 
an incorrigible propensity towards 
locomotion, in proof of which his 
own words may stand: “ After such 
a journey I might be supposed cured 
of the spirit of travelling, at least in 
so eccentric a way; yet the suppo¬ 
sition is far from the fact, for as I 
am conscious that 1 never teas so 
happy as in Ike wilds of Turfary, so 
have 1 never been so anxious to en¬ 
ter a similar field us at this moment.’’ 

Except as a biographical curiosity, 
however, the Narrative can scarcely 
be considered cither profitable or 
amusing to the reader. Those who 
are very inquisitive, or those who 
look with an eye of science towards 
farther discoveries in the yet par- 
tially-knotyn regions of the north, 
those also’who are at the head of 
governments, (especially the Auto¬ 
crat of the . regions themselves,) 
might peruse this volume,-and derive 
from it some instruetkm ; but to the 
general reader, from the uniformity 
of its details, and their insignificance, 
it would after a few pages become 
tedious and oppressive. This, we 
are aware, is more chargeable 1 dpon 
• D 
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the scene itself, which is little else 
than a boundless tract of invariable 
desolation, without any peculiar phe* 
nomena to characterise it, than to 
.for writer; but hoverer good an 
excuse this may be, it is certainly 
rib. recommendation. The table of 
contents alone is enough to frighten 
a common reader from the contents 
themselves; it is made up (wholly) 
of .the names of {daces,—such a hi¬ 
deous catalogue of unpronounceable 
words, as we never saw brought 
together before in a given Space, 
except on the map itself 

The whole interest of thje volume 
centres in Captain Cochrane indivi¬ 
dually,—the hardships he suffered, 
the privations he endured, -the ob¬ 
stacles he overcame, the dahgfers he 
escaped. Of some of these, foe fol¬ 
lowing passages afford good illustra¬ 
tions. 

On the 9th day 1 started for Zashiversk, 
distant forty miles, the first twenty of 
which was by a rising path, until I reached 
the greatest elevation of a lofty mountain, 
with some peril and more difficulty. The 
scene reminded me of my journey across 
the sand hills at the back of Vera Cruz, 
w. this difference only, that the gale, ge- 
nerfth, attending both, obscures in the one 
instance tV* atmosphere with sand, and in 
the other with 6now; in both no traces of 
a path can long exist if there be any wind.' 
The snow lay from four to six feet deep, 
and our situation was at one time extremely 
dangerous, being completely ignorant which 
way to turn; not the smallest vestige of 
verdure was to be seen, and, except a few 
crosses (another resemblance to Vera Cruz), 
which were sure to receive the offering of 
the Yakuti, consisting of horse-hair drawn 
from the tail or mane of horses, in token 
of their gratitude for safe arrival at the 
summit, nothing was visible. I left this 
desert of snow, and rapidly descended 
the north-east side of the lulls, enjoying 
the magnificent winter scene which gradu¬ 
ally opens to view. I soon reached the 
banks of the Chouboukolah, and thejtnore 
considerable Gakgiima, and then along a 
well-wooded valley, gained the rapid Indi¬ 
girka just at the point where (he latter falls 
into it; not long after which I entered the 
town of Zashiversk. 

Of all the places I have ever seen, bear¬ 
ing the name of city or town, this is the 
most dreary anddeaolate; my blood froze 
within me as I beheld and approached the 
place. All that I have seen in passing 
rocky or snowy sierras or passes in Spain, 
. in traversing the wastes of Canada, or in 
crowing the mountains in North America, 


opr the Pyrenneea, or foe Alps, cannot be 
compared with foe desolation of foe scene 
around me ! T^e first considerable halting- 
place from Yakutsk, foe naif-way house, is 
nine hundred or one thousand miles removed 
from a civilised place. Such a spot gives 
name to a commissariat, and contains seven 
habitations of'foe most miserable kind, in¬ 
habited severally by two clergymen, each 
separate, a non-commissioned officer, and 
a second in command; a post-master, a 
merchant, and an old widow. I have, 
during my service in the navy, and during 
a period when seamen were scarce, seen a 
merchant ship with sixteen guns, and only 
fifteen men; but I never before saw a 
town with only seven inhabitants. 

« • m m a 

Fish is fine and most abundant, and 
constitutes almost .foe only support of foe 
numerous inhabitants. There is not a 
blade of grass near foe. place, and no 
horses arc kept nearer than thirty miles; 
so that there is no little difficulty in bring¬ 
ing the hay which maintains a couple of 
cows. The planner or proposer of this 
site for a town might deserve punishment, 
but certainly less than that of being made 
its perpetual commander. I remained three 
days, living in a state of luxury to which 
I had, of ’ate, been a stranger. Hares, 
wolves, bears, wild rein-deer, and *elks, 
which abound here, were ray ordinary food ; 
foxes, which are also in great plenty, arc 
•here used as food. Bear and wolf meat I 
found good when very hungry; rein-deer 1 
found a delicate diet; but elk I think sur¬ 
passes every thing I have tasted, having all 
foe nutriment of beef, with all foe delicate 
flavour of foe rein-deer. (P. 220—223.) 

In order to understand what our 
author means by the luxury” of 
bear and wolf-meat, it is necessary 
to be informed that horse-flesh was a 
common edible with him and the 
demi-savages his escort. But it 
would be erroneous to suppose from 
this, that our author is insensible to 
the pleasures of good eating; nay, 
he sometimes indulges a style of 
panegyric upon this subject, which 
might fairly indict him as an Epi¬ 
curean: “ Spite of our prejudices, 
(says he,) there is nothing to be com¬ 
pared with the melting of raw jish 
m the mouth; oysters, clotted cream, 
or the finest jelly in the world, is 
nothing to it. I myseirhave finished 
a whole fish, which in its frozen 
state might have weighed two or 
three pounds, and with black biscuit , 
and a glass of rye brandy; have de¬ 
fied either nature or aft to prepare a 
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better meal." We suspect these lux¬ 
uries would have wanted much of 
their gratefulness, had they not been 
served up in a medium, proverbial for 
its effect in rendering the most un¬ 
savory viands palatable^ to wit - the 
sauce of hunger. Marrow, warm 
from the fore-feet of a rein-deer, is 
also enlarged upon by our traveller, 
as one of the greatest delicacies in 
nature; and stone-butter (an earthy 
substance called by the Russians 
Kamenoye M&slo) is another dainty 
._Jn his Siberian bill of fare. Indeed 
the inhabitants of the country where 
such kickshaws are fashionable, ap¬ 
pear to be bon oivants of no ordinary 
description; we much question, if 
the giant of hasty-pudding celebrity, 
might compete with a native Yakut 
or Tongouse in powers of deglutition. 

At Tubalak I had a pretty good specimen 
of the appetite of a child, whose age (as I 
understood from the steersman, who spoke 
some English and less French) did not ex¬ 
ceed live years. 1 had observed tbc child 
crawling on the floor, and scraping up 
with its thumb the tallow grease which fell 
from a lighted candle, and b inquired in 
surprise whether it proceeded from hunger 
or liking of the fat. I was told from 
neither, but simply from the habit in both 
Yakuti and Tongousi of eating whenever 
there is food, and never permitting any 
tiling that can be eaten to be lost. I 
gave the child a candle made of the most 
impure tallow,—a second,—and third,— 
and all were devoured with avidity. The 
steersman then gave him several pounds of 
sour frozen butter; this also he immedi¬ 
ately consumed; lastly, a large piece of 
yellow soap,—all went the same road; but 
as 1 was now convinced that the child 
would continue to gorge as long as it could 
receive any thing, 1 begged my companion 
to desist. 

As to the statement of what a man can 
or will cat, either os to quality or quantity, 

1 am afraid it would be quite incredible; 
in fact, there is nothing in the way of fish 
or meat, from whatever animal, however 
putrid or unwholesome, but they will de¬ 
vour with impunity, and the quarflity only 
. varies from what they have, to what they 
* can get. I have repeatedly seen a Yakut 
or a Tongouse devour forty pounds of 
meat in a day. Tire effect is very ob¬ 
servable upon them, for from thin and 
meagre looking men, they will become 
perfectly pot-bellied. Their stomachs must 
be differently formed to ours, or it would 
be impossible for them to drink off at a 
draught, as th$y really do, their tea and 
soup seeding hot (so hot, at least, that an 


European would have difficulty in even 
sipping at it), without the least inconveni¬ 
ence. I have seen three of these gluttons 
consume a rein-deer at one meal; nor are 
they nice as to die choice of' parts; nothing 
being lost, not even the contents of the 
bowels, which, with the aid of fat and blood, 
are converted into black-puddings. 

For an Instance in confirmation of this, 
no doubt, extraordinary statement, 1 shall 
refer to tire voyages of the Russian admiral, 
Saritcheff. “ No sooner,*" he says, “ had 
they stopped to rest or spend foe night, 
than they had their kettle on the Are, 
which they never left until they pursued 
their journey, spending foe intervals for 
rest in opting, and, in consequence of no 
sleep, were drowsy all the next day." The 
admiral also says, “■ That such extraordi¬ 
nary voracity was never attended with any 
ill effects, although they made a practice 
of -devouring, at one meal, what would 
have hilled any other person. The la¬ 
bourers," the admirtd says, “ had an al¬ 
lowance of four poods, or one hundred and 
forty-four English pounds of fat, and se¬ 
venty-two pounds of rye-flour, yet in a 
fortnight they complained of having nothing 
to eat. Not crediting the fact, the Yakuts 
said that one of them was accustomed to 
consume at home, in the space of a day, 
or twenty-four hours, the hind quarter of a 
large ox , twenty jjowtds of fat , ando '»- 
porf innate quantity of melted hntt^ 'jor his 
think. The appearance of * J .e man not 
justifying the assertion, the admiral had a 
mind to try his gormandizing powers, and 
for that purpose he had a thick porridge of 
rice boiled down with three pounds of but¬ 
ter, weighing together twenty-eight pounds, 
and although foe glutton had already 
breakfasted, yet did he sit down to it with 
great eagerness, and consumed the whole 
without stirring from the spot: and, ex¬ 
cept that his stomach betrayed more than 
an ordinary fullness, he betrayed no sign 
of molestation or injury, but would have 
been ready to renew his gluttony the fol¬ 
lowing day.” So much for the admiral, 
on the truth of whose account 1 place perfect 
reliance. (P. 212—214 ) 

If the reader should at any time 
happen to be benighted iti the midst 
of winter*.upon a shrubless waste or 
a sandy desert,—he might, perhaps, 
l»c glad* of Captain Cochrane s recipe 
for making up a good bed, and ob- . 
tabling a comfortably night’s rest, 
under these circumstances: “ I took 
off my shoes, hat, and jacket, and. 
taking a spare flannel waistcoat and 
drawers which I had fortunately re¬ 
tained in a bundle, with a dry pair 
of worsted stockings, with ’tms I 
* D2 
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made myself a fad, putting my feet 
-into my hat , and pointing them to¬ 
wards the wind, and my shoes under 
my head for a •pillow; then lying 
down and drawing my jacket over 
toy shoulders, I slept very soundly.” 
His invention of a horseshoe fire, 
when the necessity occurred of sleep¬ 
ing in snow , is also worthy of remem¬ 
brance ; the reader may gather some 
hints from the^following narration, if 
ever he should think of posting 
through Siberia in search of adven¬ 
tures : 

The Yakuti then with their raxes pro* 
ceeded to fell timber, while I and the liw- 
sack with our lopatkas or wooden spades 
cleared away the snow which was generally 
a couple of feet deep. We then spread 
branches of the pine tree, to fortify us 
from the (lamp or cold earth beneath us: a 
good fire was now soon made, and each 
bringing a leathern bag from the baggage, 
furnished himself with a seat. We then 
put the kettle ou the fire, and soon forgot 
the sufferings of the day. Yet the weather 
was so cold that we were almost obliged to 
creep into the fire; and as I was much 
worse off than the rest of the party for 
warm clothing, I had recourse to every 
fctitOgem I could devise to keep my bloou 
in cnbiiSntian. It was barely possible to 
keep one 'Sfele of the body from freezing, 
while the other might be said to be roast¬ 
ing. Upon the whole, I slept tolerably 
well, although I was obliged to get up five 
or six times during the night to take a walk 
or run for the benefit of my feet. While 
thus employed, I discovered that the Ya¬ 
kuti had drawn the fire from our side to 
theirs, a trick which I determined to coun¬ 
teract the next night. 1 should here ob¬ 
serve, that it is the custom of the Yakuti to 
get to leeward of the fire, and then un¬ 
dressing themselves, put the whole of their 
clothes as a shelter for one side of their bo¬ 
dies, while the other side receives a tho¬ 
rough roasting from exposure to the fire; 
this plan also gives them the benefit of the 
warmth of their own bodies. The ther¬ 
mometer during the day had ranged fiom 
20° to 2o°, according to the elevation of 
the sun. 

The following day, at thirty miles, we 
again halted in the snow, when I made a 
horse-shoe fire, which I found had the effect 
' I desired, of keeping every part of me 
alike warm, and J. actually slept well with¬ 
out any other covering than my clothes 
thrown over me, whereas before I had only 
the consolation of knowing that if I was in 
a freezing state with one half of my body, 
the other was meanwhile roasting to make 
amends', (I*. 20G, 207.) 


- The imperturbable serenity-’with 
which he appears to have encoun¬ 
tered the several ‘ disasters of his 
journey, is at once both ludicrous 
and astonishing. At Tosua in Rus¬ 
sia, he was seized by ruffians, who 
dragged him .by the collar into a fo¬ 
rest^ hound him to a tree, took from 
him his wateh and money, leaving , 
him at the same time “ almost as 
naked as he came into the world.” 
Upon this occasion he gravely ob¬ 
serves : “ To pursue ^my route to 
Tzarko Selo would indeed be alike 
indecent and ridiculous, but being 
so, and there being no remedy, l 
made therefore * forward ’ the order 
of the day; having first with the 
remnant of my apparel rigged myself 
a VEcossoise, I resumed my route. 1 
had still left me a bluejacket, a flan¬ 
nel waistcoat, and a spare one, 
which I tied round my waist in such 
a manner that it reached down to 
my knees: iny empty knapsack was 
restored to its old place, and I trotted 
on even with a merry heart.” He 
adds, that upon being offered a 
change of*raiment by his Excellency 
General WoronzofF (whose servants 
taking him probably for a lunatic 
had shut the door in his face), he 
declined it, considering his thin 
dress as “ jwculiu > ly becoming .” This 
gaiety, whether the result of philo¬ 
sophy or constitution, never deserts 
him, even in the most uncomfortable 
situations. Adventures which an¬ 
other traveller would have ordered 
his printer to emphaticate with italics 
and a note of admiration, he relates 
with a degree of simplicity and mtt~ 
veto excessively amusing. Thus after 
having quitted l’ogost, he says,— 
“ Being too jaded to proceed further, 
I thought myself fortunate in being 
able to pass the night in a cask ! Ar¬ 
rived at Paulovo, &c.” At Barna- 
oule likewise: “The governor had 
at first taken me for a Rashcolnirk 
(a Polish exile) from my long beard 
and longer golden locks; notwith¬ 
standing I wore at the same time a‘ 
long swaddling gray nankeen coat, 
and a silken sash round *ny waist, 
but indeed so great a buck had I be¬ 
come of late that 1 hardly knew my¬ 
self:” Again too: “ In journeying 
along the river my horse twice fell 
under me upon his broadside, yet 
without injury to me, -as F -used no 
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stirrups, my feet hanging at liberty 
for the sake of kicking the horse's side 
to keep me warm.” AiH a little after, 
—“ Having well refreshed ourselves 
with the flesh of a. " bear and a horse, 
which had the day before fought each 
other to death, we departed,. &c.” 
“ At forty miles, or three in the 
afternoon, we drank leu in a hush, 
&c” 

The journey from the Frozen 
Ocean to Okotsk was, perhaps, the 
most perilous ever undertaken and 
—performed by any .European traveller. 
Two thousand miles, stretching a- 
cross lofty mountains of ice, large 
overflowed marshes, half frozen 
lakes, impetuous rivers, and forests 
almost impervious, were measured by 
this undaunted sailor. He remained 
forty-live nights exposed to the 
snow, from the drifting of which it 
was often impossible to keep alive a 
lire,—and five days without food, the 
other seventy which it took to per¬ 
form this journey being chiefly sup- 
pin ted on horse-meat. In crossing the 
< >kota on a ral't of his own making, 
our author had to content 1 with diffi¬ 
culties sufficient to make a man of 
Jess stubborn intrepidity think it the 
easiest method of subduing them to 
lie down at once and die; but by a 
combination of prudence and teme¬ 
rity, which belongs perhaps to the 
character of a British seaman alone, 
lie finally extricated himself,—only 
indeed to plunge into other adven¬ 
tures equally rash and hazardous. 
To crow'n liis pedestrian errautry, he 
resolved to cross from Okotsk to Ca¬ 
lifornia in America, for the purpose of 
exploring (alone and on foot) the de¬ 
solate regions of that vast continent; 
and was only prevented from pur¬ 
suing this, we must say, Qilixotic 
scheme, by not finding a vesse^ which 
might carry him over. We are only 
surprised that he did not provide 
himself with a pair of Mr. Kent’s 
newly-invented slippers for'walking 
on water, and thus attempt to cross 
the Pacific Ocean without further ce¬ 
remony. Truly the old Russian mi¬ 
neralogist, at Nertchinsk who told 
him that ere long he expected to hear 
of his “ arrival in the moon,” had 
chalked him out a track not a little 


prefigurative of what his friends seem 
to hint will be Ms ultimate dcstina- • 
tion. 

The Siberians, contrary to general 
opinion in Efigland, would appear 
from Captain Cochrane’s Narrative 
to he a happy, and on the whole a 
moral people. The number of cri¬ 
minals is very small, though the po¬ 
licy of colonization induces the go¬ 
vernment to swell the number of 
exiles , by pronouncing a sentence of 
banishment for every slight misde¬ 
meanour. Of their progress towards 
civilization, wealth, and power, he 
speaks very sanguine terms. Their 
mines, he asserts, will shortly rival 
those of Peru in value; and the sa¬ 
lubrity of their climate, internal re¬ 
sources, and . increasing population 
and tipde, will render them one of the 
most powerful nations on earth.— 
The Lancastrian System, it seems, 
is in full play, as also the English 
Missionary System, but with very 
different success: education is spread¬ 
ing rapidly; whilst in the three years 
that they have been zealously em¬ 
ployed there, the Missionaries have 
failed to convert one individual. T* 
pitality is a distinguishing fe*'\urc of 
the Russ and Siberian cb"-.acter; in 
travelling from Moscow to Irkutsk 
(a route of six thousand miles) our 
author’s expenses did not amount to 
a guinea. Extraordinary as it may 
appear, he found the natives of this 
ice-bound country less able to defy 
cold than he - w hilst they were enve¬ 
loped in furs, he wore nothing but a 
light dress of nankeen or leather. 
Tlieir powers of enduring bodily fa¬ 
tigue are also by no means wonder¬ 
ful ; we hear our author crying out 
in almost every second page, for a 
‘‘fresh Cossack ” to accompany him. 

On the other hand, the Kaintchat- 
dales are described as a most wretch¬ 
ed, oppressed, demoralized, and va¬ 
nishing race of creatures. Their 
numbers are now diminished to about 
four thousaud, afflicted with an epi¬ 
demic scrofula, the fruit of one im¬ 
moral disease, (from which scarcely a 
single individual is free,) combined 
with their indolence, poverty, filth, 
and perpetual inebriety.’ 
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JOHN A* SCHAFFELAAR. 

“ « 

translated from the dutch of tollens. 


Toen *| Tunr der tweedngt vlsmde in T t Mod. 


When high the flame of discord rose, 

And o'er the country spread. 

When friends were changed to deadliest foes. 
And nature's feelings fled:— 

When doubtful questions of debate 
Disturb'd Hie public mind. 

And all, impal’d by furious hate. 

Forgot their kin and kind:— 

When foreign armies, helm’d and plumed. 
Were hurrying to our strand. 

And fierce, internal fires consumed 
The heart of ■Netherland:— 

Then flourish'd John a’ Schaffelaar, 

A hero bold was he, 

Renown’d for glorious deeds of war. 

And feats or chivalry. 

Let him who would Rome’s Curtius name. 
Give Schaffelaar his due. 

Who was, though lauded less by fibre. 

The nobler of the two. 

Secluded virtue fairest shines. 

No flattery dims its rays. 

While virtue on a throne declines. 

And fades beneath its praise. 

You ask me once again to sing— 

And I have yet the will— 

And whilst my lyre retains a string, 

’Twill sound for Holland still. 

When Utrecht saw her sons appear 
Her bishop to depose. 

And all with musket and with spear 
Against his vassals rose: 

When Amersfoort had sworn *o shield. 
Defend him, and obey; 

And Bameveld had made it yield, 

And wrested him away: 

Then flourish’d John a’ Schaflfcl.’ar, 

A hero bold was he— * 

Renown’d for glorious deeds of war. 

And feats of chivalry. 

• Up*—up the steepest tow'r he went. 

With eighteen men to aid. 

And from uie lofty battlement 
A deadly havoc made. 

He dares, their fire, which threatens death. 
And gives it back again. 

And showers of bulletsjfall beneath. 

As thick as winter’s rain. 
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Erect he stands—-no vain alarm. 

No fear of death appals. 

And mrny a foeman by his arm. 

Drops from the castle walls. 

But courage must be crush’d at last 
In such unequal fight: 

The bat and bravest blood flows fast. 

And quenches glory’s light. ' 

Fearfully rolls the tempest there. 

And vengeance breathes around. 

The thunder bursts and rends the air, 

And shrieks along the ground. 

The castle rocks at every blow 
Upon its giant frame ; 

The raging fire ascends, and io ! 

The tow’r is wrapt in ilame. 

“ Your will ? ” cried John a’ Scliaflfelaar, 

** Your will ? my comrades true! 
Though thoughts of self are banish’d far, 

1 still can mourn for you.” 

“ Oh! yield to them—give up the tow’r! ” 
To SchafFelaar they call, 

“ We cannot now withstand their pow'r. 
Yield, or we perish all.” 

“ The flames are round us and our fate 
Is certain," was the cry; 

** Then yield, oh ! yield ! ere ’tis too late ! 
Amid the smoke we die.” 

ft We yield it then,” the hero cried, 

“We yield it to your might. 

We bow our stubborn necks of pride— 

Ye conquerors in the fight.” 

“ No ! no!" exclaim’d the furious crowd, 
“ A ransom we require ; 

A ransom—quick!" they call’d aloud, 

“ Or perish in the fire! " 

4t What is your wish ?—no more we war: ’ 
They cry to those without. 

“ We would have John a' Schaflelaar,” 
The furious rabble shout. 

“ Never! by heaven!—we yield him not,” 
They cry asjwitb one voice ; 

“ If death mult be our leader's lot. 

We'll share It and rejoice!" 

“ Hold! on jfour lives! ” with lifted hand 
Said Schdnelaar the free— 

" Whoe'er opposes their demand 
Is not a friend to me. 

“ Mine was th' attempt, be mine the fate. 
Since we in vain withstood; 

On me alone would fall the weight 
Of all your guiltless blood. 

cc The flames draw nearer—all is o’er— 
And here 1 may not dwell; 

Give me your friendly*hands once more—. 
For ever fare ye well! ” 
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He rushes from his'trusty men. 

Who would in Tain, oppose. 

And from the narrow loop-hole they 
He springs amid his foes. 

“ Here have ye John a' SchafFelaar— 

No longer battle wage— 

Divide ana banquet, hounds of war! 

And satisfy your rage. 

“ Now sheathe your swords and bear afar 
* The muskets that we braved ; 

Here have ye John a’ SchafFelaar—- 

My comrades true are saved.’ r 

His limbs were writhing on the ground 
In death’s convulsive thrill; 

The*l>lood-Hrops that are shed around 
With shame his* focmeu fill. 

The sounds of war no more arise. 

And banish’d is the gloom. 

But glory’s Mireath, which never dies. 

Surrounds the hero’s tomb. 

Let him who would Rome’s Curtins name 
Give SchafFelaar his due. 

Who was, though lauded less by fame. 

The nobler of the two. 

V. D. 
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FOREST LEGENDS. 

No. I. 

THE ARCHER OF ULVESCROFT. 


In the forest of Charnwode, at a 
considerable distance from any pub¬ 
lic road, deeply situated in a vale 
whose bosom is watered by a mean¬ 
dering stream, stands all that now 
remains of the once goodly priory of 
Ulvescroft! 

In the time of the Edwards, the 
Henrys, and even -Mary, this priory 
possessed no mean advantage in 
point of monastic grandeur. It was 
the abode of Eremites, of the order 
of St. Augustine, and was endowed 
with many privileges, amoygst which 
an unbounded right of hunting or 
hawking over the adjoining wastes 
. was none of the Smallest. 

The forest in which this edifice 
was erected, though still abounding 
in bold and beautiful yet somewhat 
barren scenery, at the period alluded 
tto ■ bore no want of vegetation ; it 
was covered with foliage, so thick 
and Verdant as to exhibit one ample 
grove of stately oaks, softened and* 
variegated by the birch, the beech. 


and the clustering ash. The vicinity 
of Ulvescroft still preserves a large 
portion of this interesting foliage, 
partly, we will hope, from a respect 
to the .ruined pile which graces its 
valley, and partly from the rocky 
surface, that bids defiance to all agri¬ 
cultural improvements. Whichever 
motive may have actuated its owners, 
the tlell in which the priory stands is 
of itlelf sufficiently picturesque to 
attralt the notice of every lover of 
woodland scenery. Retired and so¬ 
litary ,\t is inclosed on almost every 
side by x, high and rocky eminences, 
about whose sides the twisted and 
knotty oaks assume a thousand gro¬ 
tesque forms, according as their roots 
have found thq means of penetrating 
their granite beds. A gentle brook 
waters this lovely spot—a brook so 
fair, so romantic in its course, that 
Lclarul in his writings has taken 
occasion to mention it A& it ap¬ 
proaches the little town of'Newtowu 
Linford, it assumes a bolder surface ; 
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but here, it murmurs softly and 
peacefully over its rocky bed. 

The ruins of Ulvfe|croft priory 
stand in solemn grandeur, betwixt 
this stream and the adjoining emi¬ 
nence, rather to the west. One tower 
and a considerable portion of one 
side of the building yet remain, and 
seem in tolerable preservation, at 
least as far as regards its pointed 
arched door-way and windows. The 
tower may even yet be ascended 
nearly to its qpmmit, although some 
r.fjf its steps are in a precarious con¬ 
dition. Two stone niches, which seem 
to have contained benches, are like¬ 
wise perceptible within the interior 
of the building, probably belonging 
to the chancel. Although this ruin 
is neither so extensive in its di¬ 
mensions, nor in such high preserva¬ 
tion as many others, it exhibits so 
chaste and solemn an appearance, in 
the midst of its lonely situation, that 
it is impossible to look upon it with¬ 
out the mind reverting to what it 
must have been in former ages. 

About the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the priory of Ulve§croft was 
in its glory; it was rich in lands 
and high in reputation, not only as 
regarded the piety and good conduct 
of its superior, but for the charity 
extended to the neighbouring poor. 
Prior \Vbutton was, in truth, a good 
and a pious mun,—but he had one 
failing, if failing it might be termed, 
where an unbounded latitude was 
given ; he loved the pleasures of the 
chace, anti he entered into them with 
an avidity hardly to be looked for 
even in those more .connected with 
the world. Vet, although this might 
be termed a failing on the part of 
Whatton, it was not considered in¬ 
compatible with his situation as 
Prior, such diversions being allow¬ 
able in the heads of monasticlnsti- 
tutions at that period ; but Wtfatton 
followed his privilege to its eyent. 

The red deer of Chamwmfe were 
in high estimation, not only on ac¬ 
count of their superior flavour, but 
for the superior sport they yielded in 
the field ; Jjpd the Earls Ferrers and 
Leicester, as well as the Lord Hast¬ 
ings, at that time the possessor of 
Witwicke, looked with no small jea¬ 
lousy upon the encroachments made 
by the Superior on this their favour¬ 
ite breed But Whatton cared little 
for the rebuffs of these noblemen 5 he 


held his right of charing the deer by 
grants from his sovereign. It was 
immaterial to him who winced under 
these privileges, and he spared nei¬ 
ther the red nor the fallow, when 
suited him to indulge in the recrea¬ 
tion. Indeed, so' freely and so fre¬ 
quently did he hunt, that it became 
proverbial in the mouths of his ene¬ 
mies : 

Seekc the deere in his lair, 

Friar Whatton is there. 

In hunting, hawking, or netting. 
Prior Whatton was indeed an adept. 
Every corner of the forest rang at 
intervals jwith the notes of his bugle. 
Tfcj swift-footed animals started at 
the sound of it, they left their leafy 
beds, and shook the dew from their 
haunches, with the terror and the 
fleetne^p of those who fly for free¬ 
dom ! The very trice hock fluttered 
his plumage, and fled fearfully from 
the branch on which - he was reposing, 
as its lengthened tones were echoed 
through the vallies. 

Yet expert as the Prior was at 
this his favourite diversion, he could 
not always boast of success ; there 
were seasons when the wary animal, 
despite of the most active exe^tons 
of his enemies, would keen^ftmg at 
bay, and finally baflle the (mil of his 
pursuers. 

It was on an occasion of this kind, 
after a lengthened chace, when the 
stag had made good his retreat and 
found a secure covering In the wiles 
of the forest, when both men and 
dogs were at fault, that Whatton, 
disgusted by the ill success of the 
morning's amusement and scarcely 
conscious of what he was about, 
turned his horse’s head from the 
party who had accompanied him, 
and, striking suddenly into another 

1 >art of the forest, motioned as though 
le would be alone. No one pre- 
suxtt&d to follow him; the Prior of 
Ulvescroft was too exalted in situa¬ 
tion to admit of his orders b'eing 
treated with neglect ; and Whatton, 
with that listlessness which usually 
attends the disappointment of oui- 
wishes, rofle for some time alone. 
But the defeat of his morning’s ex¬ 
ertions was not the only cause for 
chagrin that Whatton at that mo¬ 
ment had in his heart;—he had re¬ 
cently received intelligence that the 
owner of Witwicke, whose ample 
•possessions, and fair paik, rendered 
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bhta as formidable as any nobleman 
on that side the county, and with 
whom the inhabitants ©f the priory 
were at variance, had suddenly vi¬ 
sited his castle with a numerous com¬ 
pany of friends, and it was a cir¬ 
cumstance of too much import not 
to dwell upon the mind of the Prior. 

Their quarrel had its source, like 
many others, from a question concern¬ 
ing forest rights, and it had been pur¬ 
sued so long, and with so much acri¬ 
mony on both sides, that a total es¬ 
trangement had taken place between 
them; the monks not choosing to 
yield one inch of their prerogative, and 
the Lord Hastings, in the plenitude of 
his power, looking for, and exacting 
more than seemed consistent either, 
with good nature or generosity* 

What ton had rode over ^several 
miles of hill 'and dale before he be¬ 
came really conscious that he had 
left his companions—so much had his 
mind been engrossed by internal re¬ 
flection. A brace of tired dogs paced 
sluggishly at his horse’s heels, the one 
a stag-hound, the other an old blood¬ 
hound; their coats were soiled, their 
down, their heavy eyes were 
befi\conjstant]y upon the ground, 
and, hot endowed with the gift 

of speech^ their motions seemed to 
indicate that they partook largely in 
the chagrin of their master. When 
Whatton paused, which at length he 
did, on the summit of a small knoll, it 
was to Ax his eyes on the mansion of 
his enemy. The proud walls of Wit- 
wicke were indeed before him, they 
towered over the .trees with which 
they were surrounded, and seemed 
to frown defiance upon the Prior. 
The pace of Whatton unconsciously 
quickened ; he spurred the beast that 
bore him, and the towers of Wit- 
wicke were soon lost in the distance. 
It wps not, however, the disposition 
of the Prior to urge either man or 
beast to extremity; his horse had 
undergone nrach fatigue that morn¬ 
ing ; he had rode hard; 'and, being 
pretty certain that he could not now 
. be in much danger of encountering 
any one, whose presence might be 
unpleasant to him, he once more gave 
a slackened rein. As he patted the 
neck of the high spirited animal, and 
smoothed his sleek mane with the 
butt end of Ms whip, his attention 
was arrested by one of his quadruped 
companions, whose eyes at that mo¬ 


ment met Ms, and there seemed so 
much of mute expression in them, 
that Whatton read, or fancied he 
read, the creature’s meaning.. 

** Chantress," he said, “ thou 
wert wont to do thy duty without 
failing, my old girl. But thou hast 
baulked thy master this morning. We 
must have more mettle another time." 

Accustomed to Ms voice, the hound 
fawned upon Mm, but whilst in the 
act of so doing, she tinned round 
with a celerity that showed there was 
no want of animation, and that nei¬ 
ther age nor fatigue had as yet dulled 
her senses. With one ear thrown 
back upon her neck, and her nose to 
the ground, she gave the usual deep 
tongue when in pursuit of game, and 
in an instant was lost to the sight of 
her master. Surprised by the action 
of the dog, the Prior remained irre¬ 
solute what course to pursue: the 
hound had fled in the direction of the 
castle, and Whatton, vexed by the 
circumstance, felt strongly inclined 
to leave her to her fate. But affec¬ 
tion for an old favourite made him 
hesitate ;e there was also another 
strong incitement towards Ms pursu¬ 
ing her,—the propensity of the blood¬ 
hound for tracking the human foot; 
and Whatton, though the towers of 
Witwicke were so closely at hand, 
had a heart too much alive to huma¬ 
nity, to risk the mischief so danger¬ 
ous a propensity might occasion.— 
After a lew seconds given to con¬ 
sideration, therefore, he turned short 
by the way the animal had taken, 
not however without some internal 
feelings of the .unpleasant encounter 
wMch must necessarily take place, 
should the lordly owner of the do¬ 
main present himself before him. 

Bbt he was not doomed to meet 
wit™him. On reaching the summit of 
a sU&ht eminence that overlooked a 
romantic dell, he found Chantress in¬ 
deed engaged, but with a youth of 
so slert^er an' appearance, that the 
Prior trembled as he beheld them. 

In truth it was a boy, a fair boy, 
of such few years, that it seemed as 
if one onset alone of the enraged 
animal were sufficient to destroy him: 
but he parried her attack so adroitly, 
twisting round and round, as the dog 
bore foriously towards him; at the 
same time, defending himBelf with so 
much skill, and attacking Chantress 
in his turn with a cross-bow he held 
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in his hand with such violence, as to 
send her several paces from him 
howling with pain. But Ohantress 
was no coward;—as she was usually 
foremost in the chace, so was she in 
fight. She returned to the attack 
again and again, with redoubled 
energy; and was as often as success¬ 
fully repelled by the dexterous hoy. 
It was after a severe struggle, in 
which Ohantress had bran thrown to 
a considerable distance, that her fate 
must have been* inevitably decided, 
* had not the Prior at that instant ar¬ 
rived and saved her* 

“ Hold, hold, brave youth, harm 
not the dog; spare her, I beseech 
you.” ” Down, Ohantress, down. 
Back, good lass, back with you.” 

The youngster had found time to 
aim a bolt which would the next in¬ 
stant have been fixed in her heart, 
had not the voice of Whatton arrest¬ 
ed his intention. Accustomed to the 
word of command, the animal slunk 
behind her master ; and, having re¬ 
duced her to obedience by the usual 
harsh tones of authority, the Prior 
turned his regards on her antagonist. 

The boy was standing in a low 
dingle or bottom, beside a thicket ,of 
evergreens. His cap was off, and a 
profusion of light brown hair that fell 
around a forehead of the most daz¬ 
zling whiteness, and flowed in natu¬ 
ral ringlets to his shoulders, formed 
so strong a contrast to the dark 
shades of the holly which grew be¬ 
hind him, that Whatton thought he 
had scarcely ever beheld so beautiful 
a figure. Indeed, the wholfc appear¬ 
ance of this youth exhibited a whim¬ 
sical and incongruous medley. The 
rich colour and fantastic style of his 
dress, so different from any thing 
worn by lads of his age, excepting 
those attached to the court, joineef to 
his native grace, forcibly impressed 
the Prior. The cross-bow he hel* in 
his hand, though its bolt had jhccn 
thus hastily arrested from ibg pur¬ 
pose, was still grasped in afPattitude 
of defiance, and 7 as he returned the 
gaze of Whatton, it was with so 
saucy and independent an air, that 
the latter could scarcely suppress a 
smile as he observed it. 

The retreat*)f the dog, however, 
iiad the desired effect, the extended 
arm gradually sunk to its natural 
position, ami, dfter a short interval, 
given as it should seem to the con¬ 


sideration of who and what was the 
rank of the person who addressed • 
him, the youth replied: 

“ May I ask. Sir Friar, who it it, 
that so authoritatively woos me froth 
the chastisement .of an enemy?” 

“ One who leans to the side of 
mercy, good boy." 

“ Indeed?” said the lad tartly, 

“ it were an act of mercy truly, to 
spare the life of one who would take 
yours in return! I hold it no sin to 
kill your blood-hound, Sir Monk, 
since doubtless she left your side for 
the purpose of attack. We have 
shown her better sport however.” 

“Wour prowess I admire, it is be¬ 
yond your years. Yet it is my duty 
to teu you,” said Whatton, ** that 
true generosity may show itself better 
by sparing a fallen foe.” 

“ Cry you mercy. Sir, yonder crea¬ 
ture exhibits no sign of foilment; 
an you were not here, she would as 
soon take me as a buck." 

“ Well, well, you bare shown your 
ability^ and it promises fair in riper 
years." 

** A small matter, a small matter, 
good priest; but you are right, w®> 
hope to live to do better thingswx* 

These words were accbmpijmlcl by 
so strong a tone of superiority, joined 
with so contemptuous a toss of the 
head, and a countenahce so indicative 
of scorn, that Whatton felt very 
much disposed to anger. But the 
haughty smile and curl of the upper 
lip were so- mollified by the other¬ 
wise natural beauty of the face, that 
the anger of the Prior yielded to the 


tion, silently viewing him. The boy 
took no notice of this astonishment, 
although it escaped not his observa¬ 
tion, but continued, 

“ I ant a stranger among these 
wilds, and know not exactly which 
way to wend my steps, I seek a con¬ 
tentious Prior, who they tell me 
dwells hereabouts; a man, I hear, 
vriio loves the chace so well, that he 
grudges every one else a partition of 
it. Perhaps you could guide me to 
him?" 

* c And what, if I could ?’.’ demand¬ 
ed Whatton, but little pleased to hear 
himself so spoken of. 

I have a vow against him,” said 
the lad: “ 1 have Swdru to despoil 


contemplation of so rare a piece of 
Natures workmanship. He seemed 
fascinated, and stood in fixed atten- 


/ 
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him of one of his fattest bucks; and, 
by the walls of Saint Mary, where 
they say he resides, I will keep my 
promise." 

e « "Why thou art "the veriest little 
varlet mine eyes ever saw!” cried 
Whatton, rage’ now overcoming every 
other feeling. M But let me warn 
thee, stripling, and see thou take it 
in time; desist from thy purpose, or 
it will cost thee dear perhaps, for the 
walls of Saint Mary are strong, and 
dark within. Thou understandest 
me?” 

The youth bowed expressively, 
whilst a smile of derision again sat 
upon his face. «* 

“ I dread neither priests nor walls: 
1 care not, so 1 cure the Prior of 
Ulvescroft of his churlish propen¬ 
sities, for, like myself, I deem him 
worthy of better things.” 

There was a stress on the word 
* c better,” and a laughter in the eye, 
as he uttered the last sentence, which 
were provoking enough. He drew 
the silken mantle that had hitherto 
hung carelessly behind him across one 
shoulder, and, snatching up his bow, 
jvhich during the course of parley he 
nSMLgufifered to fall to the ground, 
tunrab$hdrt upon his heel, of which 
he made so good a use, that he was 
very soon out of sight. 

“ Sayest thbu so, youug Swift- 
foot ? we shall see,” said Whatton, 
pulling down the sleeves of his dress 
with the air of one who hardly knows 
how to vent his mortification. “ But 
I believe thee capable of that, or 
aught else thou art bent upon. How- 
cVer, once more I say beware ! ” 

The words of the-Prior were spent 
in air, the youth was past hearing, 
and Whatton, after a moment’s pause, 
again pursued his way homeward. 
He could not, however, easily divest 
his thoughts of what had occurred; 
the figure of the boy, in all his native 
grace and beauty, was constantly 
present to his imagination. Who or 
what he was he could not so readily 
determine; noble, his whole appear¬ 
ance bespoke him ; and Whatton sus¬ 
pected hiin to be one of the followers of 
Witwicke’s Lord, who, having heard 
of the feuds subsisting between that 
nobleman. and himself, had in the 
sportivencss of boyhood thus insulted 1 
him. The mind of the Prior was 
rather disposed to generosity than 
otherwise, but he could not very rea¬ 


dily forgive this seeming fresh affront, 
—since he doubted not but the Lord 
Hastings had a share in it. And 
.this it was, more than the pertina¬ 
cious loquacity of the boy, that 
really mortified and displeased him. 

Two days were passed by the Prior, 
subsequent to his rencounter in the 
forest, in retirement at home, nor had 
he once wandered forth, as was usual 
for him to do, in search of amuse¬ 
ment. The third day was the Anni¬ 
versary of Saint Mary, to whom the 
priory was dedicated, and it v r a.» 
ushered in by the inmates of Ulves¬ 
croft with the usual solemnity. As 
the duties of the occasion were nu¬ 
merous, they engrossed the whole at¬ 
tention of the Superior. His heart 
was tranquil, his brow was serene, 
and he thought only on the various 
religious ceremonies of the day. But 
a different scene awaited him. 

It was nearly noon, and the Prior, 
somewhat wearied by his exertions, 
was crossing the outer court from 
the chapel, for the purpose of enjoy¬ 
ing a short interval of repose in his 
private' chamber, when his observa¬ 
tion was attracted by a large party * 
of menials, belonging to the establish¬ 
ment, in deep and confused alterca¬ 
tion. Their eager looks and loud 
hurried tones betokened that some¬ 
thing more than usual had happened. 
Whatton, vexed that any thing like 
tumult should interrupt the tran¬ 
quillity of the festival, advanced 
hastily towards them. 

“ Whence this commotion, bre¬ 
thren? It suits not with the sacred 
duties we have been engaged in, and 
surely might have been spared this 
day.’ 

The men looked at each other; 
thVy hesitated, for they were well 
acluamted with the rigidity of their 
Superior, as respected religious ob¬ 
servances, and feared to incur his 
displeasure; but the case was urgent, 
ami Jf was necessary he should be 
infonn8tl a 'of it. At length one of 
them, older and 'qoniewhnt more 
elevated in situation than the others, 
advanced towards him ; he laid one 
hand reverently ufion bis breast, and 
with the other made the usual sign 
of the cross. «■. 

“ Think not, holy Father, that out- 
minds are evil in the midst of thank¬ 
fulness ! or that we ffcrould oiler anv 
disrespect at the foot of that slirin; 
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to which we all yield obedience: 
but—” 

“ Declare Vour meaning!" said 
Whatton, not without some appre¬ 
hension of what was to be related. 

“ The forest! reverend Sir, our 
rights are trampled on, your power 
contemned, even the walls of the 
priory have not in this instance been 
respected, nor have they afforded 
safety to the animals that browse 
beneath them.” 

" The forest! ” The Trior started, 

■ the words of the unknown rushed to 
his remembrance. “ Hath any one 
dared?—But, no. Youth may vaunt 
itself, but it cannot accomplishmuch.” 
He recollected the prowess he had 
already witnessed, and was half dis¬ 
posed to recall what be had uttered : 
he turned calmly to the monk, “Well, 
Bernard, what mischief is this that 
hath happened?" 

“ Three goodly bucks already lie 
slaughtered beneath the very walls 
of the priory, and three more, for 
aught 1 know.” 

“ Stop, stop,” said the Trior, in a 
voice tremulous with agitation:— 
r ‘ Who hath done this deed ? " 

“ We know not; it seemed almost 
the work of magic, so swiftly, so si¬ 
lently whizzed the arrows from a- 
midst the copse. But the hand that 
drew* them has hitherto eluded our 
search, no one w r as to be seen.” 

“ A plague on that young imp,” 
said What ton, stamping his foot fu¬ 
riously on the ground ; “ none less 
daring than himself would so have 
defied me. llun, Bernard ; William, 
run. Search well each covert, thicket, 
fern. See you leave uo spot un¬ 
sought; and, mark me. Sirs, find 
whom you will, bring them straight 
before me.” 4 

The Trior turned to his chamber 
as he spoke, but it was in uo enviable 
frame of mind : for some thmj he 
paced to and fro, with the rapid/un¬ 
even tread of one who is uncertain 
how to act; so angry did tn^ieel at 
being made tinyfpoit of so young a 
stripling. / 

The brethren, in the mean time, 
had sped the r best? of their way into 
the intricacies of the forest, not a whit 
less anxio us tb ftn their Superior to 
discover who was the perpetrator of 
so daring an act. Two hours inter¬ 
vened before they returned, an inter¬ 
val passed by 'Whatton in painful 


suspense. • Again and again he ac¬ 
cused himself for not ‘having called 
off his dog, and avoided altercation 
with the young and apparently mali¬ 
ciously disposed'boy. The return 
of the brethren, however, who had 
at last been successful, drew his 
thoughts into another channel, and 
Whatton lost no time in hastening 
to confront the aggressor. 

The conjectures of tffe Trior had 
not been wrong. The same fair boy 
stood before him : with this only dif¬ 
ference in his appearance, that the 
light fantastic habit, he had wont on 
their former rencounter, had been ex¬ 
changed for a suit of simple green, 
skirted by a coat or jacket, that 
buttoned closely around him, and, 
descending nearly as low as the knee, 
hid his figure almost entirely from 
observance. His cap, too, that had 
previously glittered with the brilliant 
rays of the diamond and the ruby, 
and had been adorned with party- 
coloured plumes, now bore but one 
long sable feather, which, falling 
gracefully over the left temple, did 
but set off the clearness of a com¬ 
plexion for which nature and exercise, 
had done much. 

In sooth, if the Trior had£jmught 
the lad handsome at their first inter¬ 
view, spite of his indignation he 
could not now alter his opinion, so 
exquisitely beautiful did he appear. 
He seemed to take but little notice of 
the Superior as he approached him ; 
his arms were pii ioned, and his looks 
almost wholly bent upon the ground ; 
but there lurked so deep an expres¬ 
sion of archness in them, when they 
turned at intervals upon Whatton, 
that he knew not what to think. 

He looked steadfastly at him, hut 
the dark orbs of the lad avoided his 
gaze. He seemed to delight in side¬ 
long glances, and appeared capable 
of using them as much to the pur¬ 
pose as the bolts he had so wantonly 
let fly from his bo w. Determined, how¬ 
ever, to trace the motives which had 
led to such extraordinary conduct to 
tln ir most latent source, Whatton 
suppressed the kindly sensations, 
which, notwithstanding his endea¬ 
vours, he felt arising towards him, 
and assuming an air at once stern, 
haughty, and forbidding, thus ad¬ 
dressed him : 

“ So, boy, thou hast really and 
truly had audacity enough to put thy 
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wicked threat into execution:—And 
what thinkest thou shall now be the 
reward for such wantonness ? " 

•-' The culprit answered not, but 
tossing back the |ilume, that had 
hitherto partially shaded one side of 
his features, with that kind of in¬ 
stinctive motion of the head that ex¬ 
presses more than words, he greeted 
the Prior with the Bame incompre¬ 
hensible smile he had before bestowed 
upon him. 

“ I understand you,” said What- 
ton; “ you bid defiance to my au¬ 
thority. But beware, silly urchin, 
your life, if we so will it, may be 
made answerable for the crime 1 you 
have been guilty of this day.” 

“ I deny not your authority, Prior ; 
yet I would ask, and I believe you 
will not deny my right of 'doing so, 
how far such authority extends ? or 
whether you take in the free born, as 
well as the hind—the noble as the 
peasant? When these questions are 
replied to, I, in my turn, may per¬ 
haps declare the punishment I look 
forward to." 

“ Thy tongue seems to keep pace 
jvith thy fingers, youth ; but should 
Ivi^ndescend to hold parley with 
thee^N>"ilt thou promise to declare 
truly who, and what thou art, and 
whence thy wantonness hath arisen?” 

“ You will learn both, ere we 
■ part,” said the boy significantly, “ I 
promise that.” 

y Might I presume to interfere,” 
said one of the brethren coming for¬ 
ward, aud casting a look full of an- 

S er and inveteracy upon the fair- 
eaded offender. “ Such conduct de¬ 
serves no common punishment, since 
this stripling hath learnt his trade too 
perfectly and too early to hope for 
amendment from your worship’s le¬ 
nity.” 

“Enough, enough,” said the Su¬ 
perior, addressing himself to the 
monk, and without noticing the ques¬ 
tions of his prisoner. “ Where is the 
weapon with which this mischief lias 
been perpetrated ? ” 

“ Here, Father, here." 

Whatton took the youth's bow 
from the hands of the monk who 
tendered it—he examinedit minutely ; 
it was formed from the maple wood, 
and was of exquisite workmanship, 
having the figure" of a stag in the 
^.ttiiude of fleeing, with an arrow jn 
out, beautifully carved in its centre. 


Underneath the animal was written 
in small silver letters 


faabd of Hastings. 


The friar started. He passed* his 
eye from the weapon to the face of 
its owner ; the transition and the ex¬ 
pression it conveyed had not passed 
unnoticed, and the rising colour upon 
her cheek proclaimed that his sur¬ 
mise was not ill founded. It was, 
indeed, the daughter of his proud 
neighbour—of his foe, that then stood 
before him! who' in the gaiety and 
frolicsomeness of youth had played 
this trick upon him. And Whatton, 
uncertain what to say, or how to pro¬ 
ceed, stood confusedly silent, gazing 
upon her. Isabel, certain that all 
'must now be discovered, signified 
her wish to be alone with him, and 
the Prior immediately complied with 
her request. The brethren were or¬ 
dered to withdraw, and/ having un¬ 
loosed the noose that fettered her 
arms, Whatton again retired to some 
distance from her. 

For a short interval Isabel re¬ 
mained' as silent as the Prior—she 
seemed indeed communing with her¬ 
self; but, though her cheeks continued 
to retain their deep suffusion, her eye 
lost not a whit of its archness, as al 
length she said : 

“ Well, my Lord of Ulvcscroft, are 
you satisfied that, whether in the 
light of friends or enemies, the own¬ 
ers of Witwicke are punctual to then- 
promise ? ” 

“ Such punctuality was never 
doubted, noble damsel, yet methinks 
the fair Isabel might have found fitter 
employment than to have taken part 
in the feuds of her father. And sure¬ 
ly my Lord of Hastings, had he 
wihhed to do another ill turn to those 
wife meddle not with him, might 
have found an abler hand than one so 
trury formed for gentleness." 

“VSay not so, good Father,” said 
the 14.br, not ill pleased with the ter- 
minatiorrtff the Prior's speech, “ con¬ 
temn not the abilitidr* of Isabel In the 
cross-bow, nor in the field. It is the 
pride of Hastings to t^irik his child 
excels in them. N&y, Prior, have not 
you yourself commended them ? ” 

“ True, lady, but— 5 " ^ 

“ Holy Father—use an adversary 
generously, and he were indeed a 
dastard, did he not follow the ex¬ 
ample. What motive, think you. 
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guided my feet hither, or nerved my Isabel rose joyously, 
arm, so near your dwelling?" “ 1 hie me homewards. Prior ; in 

The Prior bent his head; he was less than three hours I will under- 
unwilling to declare to Isabel that he take to greet my Lord Hastings mid 
believed her actions under the sane- yourself as friends; and, mark me, 
tioA of a higher power: he was also Sir, five goodly bucks for one; that 
above a subterfuge. Isabel was not is Isabel s penance for the crime so 
slow in comprehension. wantonly committed this day—com- 

“ 1 know what you would say. It mitted in the cause of duty." 
was by tny father’s orders that I came She smiled gaily as she spoke, 
so boldly to your gate ?" “ Thou art most eiftraordinarily 

Wha^on bowed an affirmative. gifted, daughter; yet one tiling 1 

“ Listen, goo^l Father. The Lord would know, ere thy departure.” 

• of Witwicke is no man's enemy. He “ Say on, Father." 
is not ignorant of your virtues, es- “ Was it necessary, in order to 
tranged as he is at this moment from accomplish the reunion of hearts, 
you. He is above the base act of - thaWthree unoffending animals should 
mean destruction. That I, his daugh- be the sacrifice ?” 
ter, have drawn the bow, I admit; “ All was necessary. When the 

out not as you charge me with,, wound is deep, deep must be the 
through wantoimess. I know my cure, ’fjhe Prior of Ulvescroft was 
father’s sentiments toward you ; I no common foe, and it needed all the 
know he seeks an opportunity to be art, all the stratagem of Isabel to 
reconciled; and 1 shall be deceived if convince him, aggrieved ashe believed 
I have not formed a correct estimate himself to be, that Witwicke’s Lord 
of your generosity. Father, the evil still deserved his esteem.” 

I have done you shall be repaired, “And his child ? ”—said the Prior— 

amply repaired. But I beseech you to “Was anxious to show, that she also 
let all unimosity cease betwixt the longed to share the friendship of 
Lord of Hastings and yourself." Whatton !" 

As she pronounced the last words. “ And she has gained it," said the 
she beut one knee to the ground, friar, placing his hand gentj^upon 
crossed her hands submissively upon her head, and blessing her/ “ Go, 
her bosom, and looked earnestly at get thee gone, fair daughter, and 
the Prior. She was no longer the bring thy father as early as thou wilt, 
fiery fiolicsome youth whose eye for Whatton longs to greet him.” 
spoke daringly, whose lips breathed Isabel stayed not for farther per- 
contemptuously—she was the gentle, mission, but, again crossing her hands 
the interesting woman, kneeling be- reverently upon ter bosom, she bowed 
iore her spiritual adviser, imploring respectfully to the Prior, and set for- 
the blessing of peace and of amity ward with a light heart and foot to- 
for a beloved parent! wards the mansion of her sire. True 

It was impossible for so kindly a to her promise, three hours did not 
heart as Whatton possessed to with- elapse, before the Lord of Hastings 
stand the appeal of Isabel, couched himself, attended by Isabel in her 
as it was in so extraordinary a man- own proper habiliments, and a mi¬ 
ner ; her grace, her beauty, her spirit, merous retinue, rode up to the gates 
but above all, the energetic language of Ulvescroft, for the purpose of ra- 
of those eyes, that so recently had tifying those engagements of amity 
had sufficient influence to stir u% the and good neighbourhood she had at* 
wrathful emotions of the heart/ now ready so ably comineuced. The Lord 
pleading forcibly to the ariJaer pas- of Witwicke brought with him se- 
sions. J veral costly presents for the Prior, 

“ Rise, nobje girl! ” he exclaimed, amongst which, were the deer pro- 
“ The Prior mf Ulvescroft must not mised by his daughter; and, what 
be outdone In g^ierosity—he ueeds was more valuable to Whatton, with 
no reminding of his duty ! Rise, Isa- her own hand, Isabel presented him 
bel, and tar it >s you wish—it were with the bow that had been the cause 
impossibjlttf withstand you. Should, of so much mischief, 
therefore, the Lord of Witwicke 
really seek a reconciliation—” 
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THE LAST DAY OF SUMMER. 

i 

Summer, Summer, come again ! 
flost thou dread a little rain ? 

Canst thou perish in a cloud ? 

Are the winds so fresh and loud. 
Weaving mirth above thy pain ?— 

Lo ! a gloomy sorrow flies 
O’er the forehead of the skies. 

And o’er ocean dark and deep. 

Where the wild sea-natures sleep,— 
Those great children of the billows, 
Tumblipg on their restless pillows ! 

Summur, Summer, art thou gone ? 

Is the Autumn pale alone. 

With her crown of faithless leaves,— 
Like a widow queen, who grieves 
O'er her bands of courtiers fled. 

And her love and music dead ? 

Heed it never. Summer fair ! 

Thou no longer needest care 
For the birth or death of flowers. 

Nor lament the sullen hours ; 

Nor the heedless buds that perish 
Howsoever thou dost cherish ; 

Nor the rose who will decay. 

Though thou fondly sighest, “ Stay 1 ” 
Kissing her perfumed lips. 

While the broad Apollo dips 
In the waves his burning hair.— 

Mourn not, therefore. Summer fair! 

If the jealous rose who died 
Could have been thy deathless bride. 

Or the lady lily pale 

Had not been so false and frail,— 

If the trees their gold had never 
Flung into the brawling river, 

That its hoarse tongue might not say 
When they with the winds did play. 
Thou might'st then have had sad reason 
To complain, sweet Summer season ! 
But thjjy fled—the leaves, the flowers ; 
And tfie illuminated hours 
First survived and then decay’d. 

And in shrouding mists arc laid ! 

Yet they all shall come again. 

Summer sweet, and thou shalt reign 
Like a God beneath the sky ; 

And the thousand worlds that lie 
In their bluest homes shall shine. 

When thou drinKcst thy red wine 
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And the eoft west winds shall oome # 

Beering all their courtier treasures, 

Wheifat evening thou dost roam, 

. ' Taking thy immortal pleasures * 

With some hud or lily young. 

Which the sky shall then have flung 
On a green bank or a deli 
Of sun-coloured asphodel. * 

-—Then shalt thou once more resume 
Odour, strength, and all thy bloom 
t Of beauty, and regain thy powers 
Over the time-enciiauted hours!— 

B.0 


A PLEA FOR FEMALE GENIUS. 
Vivuntque commissi calores. 


There are few periodical writers, 
to whom the public is more indebted, 
both lor materials of thought and for 
helps in the correction of false think¬ 
ing, than to the late Opium-eater: 
but, in his argument against a dis¬ 
tinctive superiority of func£ in wo¬ 
men, lie puts us olT with what the 
schools describe as a dicta secundum 
quid ad dictum sirnjifit iter. Thus, 
f * because men have written poems 
superior in imaginative power to 
those written by women, therefore 
women possess no imagination at 
all.’' 

“ Men,” he says, “ are shy of 
nressimr too hard upon women. 6 I 
do not think that he can, himself, be 
accused of this shyness; nor do I 
agree with him. So far from a feel¬ 
ing of gallantry restraining men from 
indulging a severity of comment on 
the productions of female authors, 
the absuidity of female literary pre¬ 
tension is, with them, a proverbial 
topic: 

1 leave you to your daily * tea is ready,* 

Snug coterie and htrra/y lady: 
such is the slang of made candour and 
male politeness. f % 

The author ot the paper on “ False 
Distinctions ’/has chosen his own 
ground, andfhimsclf fixed the stan¬ 
dard by whint wdtnen shall be tried: 
but there iyk stmnbUng-block in liis 
way, andjflie Iruows it; for, like an 
ex periemj&fcontrovertist, well aware 
of the weak and strong points of his 
own and his Opponent’s aiguuient, 
he, ’quietly and with si composed iir- 
*' .Ti’i.i, 18 ‘il. 


difference, “ sets aside Sappho and a 
few other female lyric poets.” He 
knows very well that it is lyric 
poetry which is chiefly conversant 
with the “ idealwith those ,c high 
abstractions" which he assumes to 
be unattainable by women ; and he 
therefore “ sets aside the female ly¬ 
ric poets.” r< We have not^” for¬ 
sooth, “ sufficient samples Of their 
poetry.” But we have one very 
stubborn sample, which I^mi^inus 
quotes expressly as embodying the 
true sob i imf. ; and its author is a 
woman: and, more than this, Catul¬ 
lus and HoraeCy though they tried 
hard, could never create anj -thing, 
which approached at all near it in 
simplicity, intensity, and spontane¬ 
ous power. After this, it requires 
something like what is called a “ mo¬ 
dest assurance ” {Calve, tun venid) to 
come forward and accost the ladies 
witjj, the courtly appellation of 
“ good women,” and to tell them 
that it is te sufficient honour for 
them to have produced us." 

As the challenger dots not de¬ 
mand a hundred or a score of sam¬ 
ples in proof of women possessing 
imagination, but will be content with 
one,—one, himself being the judge, is 
as good as a score or a Hundred. If 
wo have but one or two remnants of 
Sappho, we have, at least, the testi¬ 
mony of aucient opinion to the merit 
of her nine boajes of odes; and if that 
opinion be confesscilly ju«t, as ic- 
sjjeots a part, we are bound to ad¬ 
mit its justness as respects the whole. 
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I am content with the one sample of 
Longinus. Had only the II Pen&e- 
roso survived Milton, would poste¬ 
rity have squeamishly boggled in al¬ 
lowing Milton’s claim 1 to be consider¬ 
ed as a poet ? There is but one cri¬ 
tic, of whom I ever heard, that esti¬ 
mated poetical merit by bulk ; and 
that was the Dutch gentlctpau in 
Peter Pindar ; who recommended his 
brothel's poem by saying, that if was 
“ so big as von cheese.” 

I v, HI say nothing of the tribute of 
tradition to Ptinna ; to Corinnu, who, 
it is said, won a prize from Pindar ; 
or to the Roman .Sulpick': 1 will 
‘‘talk with him on the theme"' of 
Sappho. I will not consent that she 
shall be thrown into a corner. I ain 
asked (and the question is to mukc 
me start bolt upright in my easy 
chair), “ what woik of imagination, 
owing its birth to a woman, can l 
lay my hand upon, which has exert¬ 
ed any memorable influence, swell as 
history would notice, on the mind of 
man ? ” I answer, Sappho's one 

ISi£ iraipuv. 

Pass we by the ladies of antiquity. 

__ 1 am not going to place the Cohm- 
hindc of Madame du Unerase by the 
side olShe Paradise Lost, though 1 
should think twice before J gave the 
Hvnriude the preference to it ; but I 
might inquiie why, when we hear 
continually of Congreve , Wycherley, 
and Parquhar , no mention is ever 
made of Mi's. Ctnl/ivre ; whose co¬ 
medies, unrivalled for light bustle 
of inttiguc, keep possession of the 
stage, to tlie shame ot male cri¬ 
tics, and the dUcomfituru of theo- 
lies? It appears that living female 
authors are to be ** set aside," toge¬ 
ther with the “ (JColian girl " of old ; 
ot 1 might also inquire, if the au¬ 
thoress of IJe Monjbrt have not 
" risen to an entire sympathy with 
what is most excellent in the art of 
poetry,” which of hei. male contem¬ 
poraries has? Is it tlu? authoi of 
Bertram v 

The defiance to the women, to 
produce their female Had thrus, m 
their female Dancuid, is something 
like calling on them to produce their 
female Sjn mg and Langan ; and in 
default of this, to resign all preten¬ 
sions to grace and agility. 

“ Whine is the female Rape of the 
.Lock r ejaculates, with a gay 
dwelling of the cheeks, the detectet 


of false distinctions: I cannot tell ; 
and what then? 

I will cho*.se my own ground, and 
eontend, that, because women do not 
run in parallels with men, their di¬ 
vergent likeness does not argue an 
absolute and hopeless inferiority. 

If any mode of writing can be said 
to “ have exerted a memoulde in¬ 
fluence on the mind of man,” it is 
that ol‘ the novel; the </»>/& a of 
every-day nature; and this, in the 
hands of women, ba£ been equally 
successful in drawing tears and 
smiles: “ sine risus cssent movendt , 
siue laerynur.” Truer portiaits ot 
men and women, more affecting pas¬ 
sages of human life, more closely en¬ 
twined iuterest, may be found in 
novels, and in female novels loo, 
than in all the “ solemnly planned " 
poems that ever existed liotn the 
JRn< id downwaids to the Pat ish Rt- 
gister. 

“ What work ot imagination, ow¬ 
ing its birth to a woman, can 1 lay 
my hand upon ? ” The difficult) is 
in the choice. 

Shall ► name ('orivm ? No*—let 
our own tair country women take pit - 
cedence. I lay my hand upon tin 
“ Simpi r Si out ." 

1 may he told of Pom Jones, and 
Mody Seugrim ; of limit i n /. Random 
and Simp; of Lorebut’, lace iutile*., 
and Clarissa’s hoop-petticoat ; oi 1 
may be told of Meg Men du >, and of 
her hundredth double, the Sjmt-a iji : 

-All this 

Nor moves my gall nor alters m> atliction: 
1 take a tale, peculintly a wo¬ 
man's ; and in this her proper circle, 
with all appliances and m»nus about 
her, I challenge the male .superio¬ 
rity. I demand, wheieare the cha¬ 
racters, of whom laeatliing indivi¬ 
duality we me so assured, as ot* that 
of IJoriforlh and Miss Mihur * 
Where are readiness of wit, native¬ 
ness of sentiment, refined and pro¬ 
found passion, the graces, the foibles, 
the pruftfl&nd the w eakness of wo¬ 
man ; or the sterner and haughtier 
stuff, of which the mild of man is 
composed; the reasonin ? sensibility, 
the guarded, ecombnize l, self-retii- 
ing, self-wouiulingytend ’mess, that 
weeps behind the maslj _o t- fierce re¬ 
sentment, and wraps us ‘bleeding 
anguish with the cloak of apathy ? 
where ate these conceived with such 
intuitive t:u t, and touched and blend- 
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ed into light and shadow with so 
true, yet so firm, a pencil ? Where* 
is there such a grasp of the human 
hguit, such u playful or tyrannous 
mastery over its finest and strongest 
chords ? 


Shall 1 be referred to the amiable 
male romance, in which, for the de¬ 
cent amusement of the ladies and 
gentlemen of England, a lover is mpde 
to cat his mistress alioc ? 

Surrey. 


SONNET. 

'Tween Evening's farewell, and the Night’s approach, 

T love to linger on the garden seat. 

While glooms around me sluggishly encroach ; 

Or in some neighbouring spot short walks repeat. 

To watch the West which heaven’s fast smile doth bless. 
Where longest clings the memory of the day; 

To see it fade and faae, 'till colourless 
The paiuted record vanishes away. 

In Time's turn’d pages to be seen no more. 

Yet gloomy Night shall but awlfilc delay 
The past day's offspring, that hath smiles in store 
As lovely a*, the first.—Oh! it is sweet. 

To prove by this, when Death’s long night is o'er. 

That we shall wake another world to meet. 

J. C. 


SPECIMENS OF SONNETS 
FROM TIIK MOST EMIN'HNT POKTfc. OF ITAf.V. 


TORQUATO TASSO. 

Sc d’Anuir questc son retijf lcganii. 

Oh com't- dolce 1’amoroso impaccio! 
he questo «* jl cibo ov' hi son preso al laccio, 

(Vimc son dolci l’encho, e <lnlci gh ami ! 

Quanta dolrezia agl’ inviscliiati rami 
II vischio aggiungc, cd all’ ardorc il ghiaccio. 

Quanto & dolce il Miffnr, s’io penso e taccio, 

E dolce il lamentar ch' nltri non ami! 

Quanto soavi nncor lo piaghe interne, 

E lugrimt* stillar per gli orchi rei, 

E d’un colpo mortal querde eterne*! 

Sc questa i vita, io millc ol cor torrei 
Ferito t* millc, e millc gioje aveme ; 

Se morte, sacro a mono i giomi nuci. 

If Love his eaptive bind with ties so dear. 

How sweet to bo in amorous tangles caught! 

If such the iood to snare my freedom brought. 

How sweet the batted honk that luted me near! 

/How tempting sweet the limed twigs appear, 

/The chilling ice that warmth like mine has wrought;, 
feweot too each painful unimparted thought, 

/ Th</m can how sweet that others loathe to hear, 
r if j4or lefls delight the wounds that inward smart, 

. The tears that my sad eyes with moisture stain. 

And constant wail of blow that deadly smote. 

I f this be life—I would expose my heart 
To counties*, wounds, and bliss from each should gain. 
If death—to death I would my days devote. 

E 
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TORQUATO TASSO. 

*» 

Negli annl acerbi tuoi purpurea rosa 
Sewjiravi tu, die a'rai tiepidi allora 
Non apre il sen, ma nel suo \erde an corn 
Verginella s’ascondc e vergognosa; 

O pib tOftto parei (che mortal coaa 
Non rasftomigba a te) celeste Aurora, 

Che le campagne iniperla e 1 montj iudora, 

Lucida in ciel sereno e rugiadosa. 

Or la men verde eta nulla a te toglie, 

Ne te, benclie ncglctta, in manto adorno 
Giovinetta belta vince o pareggia; , 

Cobi piu vago « il lior poiche le fogliu 
Spiega adorate, el Sol nd mezzo giomo 
Via pih che nel mattin luce c tiammegghu 

Thy unripe youth setfn’d like the purple rose- 
That to the warm ray opens not its breast. 

But, hiding still within its mossy vest. 

Dares not its virgin beauties to disclose.' 

Or like Aurora When the heaven iirst glows. 

For likeness from above will suit thee best. 

When she with gold kindles each mountain crest. 

And o’er the plain her pearly mantle throws. 

No loss from time thy riper age receives. 

Nor can young beauty deck'd with art’s display 
Rival the native graces of thy form. 

Thus lovelier is the flower whose full blowu leaves 
Perfume the air, and more than orient ray 
The Sun’s meridian glories blaze and warnu 


TORQUATO TASSO. 

Ben veggio avvinta al lido omata nave, 

E’l nocchier che m'alletta, e '1 mar che giace 
Sens* onda, e 1 freddo Borea cd Austro taco. 

£ sol dolce l’incrcspa aura suave. 

Ma l’aria, e *1 vento, el mar fede non ave ; 

Altri seguendo il lusingar fallace, 

Per notturno seren gia sciolse audace 
Ch’ ora h sommerso, or va perdu to, e pave. 

Veggio trofei del mar, rotte le vele. 

Tranche le sarte, e hiancheggiar l’arcne 
D’ossa inaepolte, e ’ntorno errar gli spirti: 

Pur, be convien che questo Egi-o crudelc 
Per Donna solchi, alinen frale birene 
Trovi la morte, e non fra scogli e Sirti. 

I see the anchor’d bark with streamers gay. 

The beckoning pilot, ami unruffled tide. 

The south and stormy north tlieir fury hide. 

And only Zepiiyi b on tlie waters play. 

But winds and waves and skies alike betray; % 

Others who to their flattery dared confide, v 

And late when stars were bright sail’d forth in pride. 

Now breathe no more, or wander in dismay. * 

1 see the trophies which the billows heap, t v ' f 
Tom sails, and wreck, and graveless bones that throng^, 
The whitening beach, and spirits hovering round. 

Still, if for woman’s sake this cruel dc ep 
I must essay, not shoals ayd rocks among * 

But ’mid the Sirens may iny bones lie found! 
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CLAUDIO TOLOMEI. 

• 

Espero, sacra ed amorosa Stella, 

Nvl nottumo silen/io scorta e duce, * 

Viva fiamrna d’amor, arnica luce, 
l)i Venere gcntil raggio e facclla f 

Mentre vo queto alia mia donna bella 
C'lie spegne ’l Sol quando il di novo adduce, 

Or che u luna e sotto, c a nol non luce, 

JVlostrami in vecc Bua tua lampa bella. 

Non vo com Ion tan di notte oseuxa 
Per far a'lasfti v'iandanti oltraggio, 

• Ne per trar di aepolcri ombre di canto : 

Io amo, ed altri a me l’anima fura; 

Deh, perch’ io la riabbia, O lume santo, 

Tu, che puT ami, alluma il mio vioggio ! 

a 

Blest star of Love, bright Hesperus ! whose glow 
Serves for sweet escort through the still of uiglit. 

Of love the living flame, the friendly light. 

And torch of Venus when she wgjks below. 

Whilst to my mistress fair in stealth I go, * 
Who dims the sun in orient ehanibors bright, 

Now that the moon is low, nor cheers the sight. 
Haste, in her stead thy silver cresset show. 

I wander not these gloomy shades among. 

Upon the way-worn traveller to prey. 

Or graves dispeople with enchanter’s song: 

My ravish ujteart from cruel spoilers sway 
I would 1 adeem, then oh ! avenge my wrong. 

Blest star of Love, and beam upon my way. 


GODWIN’S HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH.* 

This is a work much wauted; 
though, as for as may be judged from 
the portiou of history condensed in 
the volume before us, Mr. Godwin 
has restricted himself within the li¬ 
mits of a mere historical compen¬ 
dium. The voluminous collections 
of state-papers relative to this impor¬ 
tant period, the registers of historical 
affairs, whether military, civil, or re¬ 
ligious, which have been preserved 

* History of the Commonwealth of England from its Commencement to the Restoration 
of Charles foe Seeond. By William (rod win. Volume the First, containing the Civil 
War. Colburn, 1824. 

•j- Tliis is particularly the case in the military transactions. They fcigjit have been 
given more if detail without too much encroaching on the space prescribed to himself by 
the .author. , Thus* the memorable surrender of Bristol, in 1645, which led to the revo¬ 
cation of P mce Rupert’s commissions by the king, is dryly dismissed in a few wosa t 
“ here the 4icws Vcached him of the surrender of Bristol on the 11th of September. 
Mr. Go&wfa adds, “ Rupert relied for the vindication of bis conduct upon his inadequate 
means of defence and the improbability of any efforts at relief.” Now Mrs. Macaulay 
propcrln statesjhat, “ this sas a garrison, by liis own particular desire, entrusted to the 
<arc of Phnrtilupert: a garuson, which hc%ad taken care to recruit with great propor¬ 
tions boiji of men and money, and of wlncli he had written to tht king, that lie should be 


to us in the .orm of Parliamentary 
histories, as of May and Sprigge-— 
memorials and memoirs, as of Whit¬ 
lock, Ludlow, and Warwick—and 
tracts by all parties, such as were 
collected by the late’Baron Maseres, 
furnish ample groundwork for an ex¬ 
tended and complete history : we are 
tlierefme somewhat disappointed at 
being presented in the room of it with 
a meagre abridgment. + It may be 
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and it is perhaps unfortunately and morals. The fanciful spirit of 
true, that people in general are satis- bis romances had pursued him into 
fied with Clarendons History of the his biographits ; and he had dragged 
Grand Rebellion: which Warburtoti, us along with him through long 
in his letters to Hurd, Styles “ an in- episodes of conjectural adventure, 
comparable performance.” C'laruu- and probable or possible incident, 
don was a lively and florid narrator. He has since, under another name, 
a framer of stalely periods, and a compiled some of the most Intel]icent 

I iaiuter of characters plausibly co- and useful histoiies that have issued 
oured. But he was a prejudiced from the juvenile press. Whether it 
and bigoted statesman; and how be owing to his practice in this meri- 
far his candour may be trusted, sulfi- torious, though comparatively hum- 
cieutly appears from the false glosses ble, avocation, or to* the circuin- 
and false facts detected by Oldmix- stance that the book before us is, as 
on,* in his <f Clarendon and Whit- he states it to be, “ the production 
Jock compared, in a comparison of his mature life," wc do not know ; 
between the history of the Rebellion but we are glad to hail in it a sober- 
and other histories of the Civil War.” cd tone in the comparison and csti- 
1727. mate of facts, and a cautious leaning 

This task has usually been under- towards authenticated evidence, 
taken iu a spirit of faction ore parti- The great mei it of Mr. Godwin’s 
aan&hip. Ilume, who is full iu this book will, as we think, be found to 
part of his general histoiy, although be this: tlut it does justice tonnims 
in other parts negligently brief anrl which the virulence of party spirit 
Caroles'., has always an apology ready has done its utmost to asperse. “ The 
for a king. Catharine Macaulay, men,” he observes, 11 who fitruml 
who is not deficient iu industry, and during the interregnum, were, iuunc- 
who writes with spirit, was a zealous diutely alter tin Restoration, -poken 
and romantic republican ; nor is her of with Itorror, and their memoiis 
reputation for fairness without speck, wete composed after the manner of 
Thus she affirms that, “ motives of the Newgate Calendar. At hat was 
mistukeh selfishness, a few bigots ex- beaun from p.utj-raee has bom con- 
cepltcl, may,” she believes, “ be very tinned from indolence. No rest arch 
justly ascribed to all those who era- has been exeicised: no public mea- 
batked in the royal cause:” and even sures have been traced to their liaht 
onthe pointof religious liberty she will authors: even the succession of judges, 
allow no merit to Cromwell, though if public officers, and statesmen, has 
there were a redeeming virtue in the been left iu impenetrable contusion, 
mixed character of that extraordi- 11 Is the object of the present work 
nary man, it was his zeal iu favour of to remedy this defect; to restore the 
toleration.t * just tone of historical relation on the. 

From previous reasoning we should subject, to attend to the neglected, 
not have presumed the fitness of Mr. to remember the forgotten, and to 
Godwin to undertake a work like the distribute impartial award on all 
present. We had met with him in tiiat was planned and achieved dur- 
other walks. He had carried the ing this eventful period.” 
lawlessness of a poetical imagination Wc think he should have noticed 
into the fields of severe logical indue- that .somt thing towards this, at least, 
tion r and speculated like an enthu- has been done by Hr. William Harris 
siast in the metaphysics of politics and Mrs. Macaulay. In expressing 

• 

able to defend it four months; but which, to the surprise of dll parties, on the parliament 
forces entering the lines by storm, he delivered up to the enemy on terms of capitula-. 

• tton.” VbL iv. 174. 

• The character of this writer will perhaps one day lie cleared from tie aspersions 
cast upon it. llis “ History of the Reigns, of the Royal House of Stuart” c Kitanos a va¬ 
riety of curious farts not elsewhere to be found. 

+ “ In the point of religious liberty the usurper, as it nerved his purposes, ■'Ocnurngcd 
and oppressed all the ilifFerent sectaries.” Vol v p. If*7- M He spoke at sdl times 
(nays Harris) with honour of those who differed from him, treated them, with ftmch re¬ 
spect and decency, and openly declared for their toleration and encouragement. Indeed, 
kit constantly was «. friend to religious liberty, and an opposer of spirV’»al. *jrattny. - ' 

Lift o / Ofioer Cromwell. 
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also his surprise that so “ copious a 
source of knowledge and cettainty " 
as the parliamentary •journals had 
been so little explored, and account¬ 
ing for it by flu-ir being put in print 
too late to allow of thc-ir being te in¬ 
cessantly consulted by Hume and 
our most considerable historians,” 
he overlooks the tact that they arc 
contimmlly referred to by Macau¬ 
lay. 

The tone of historic impartiality 
is maintained* by Mr. Godwin with 
very tolerable steadiness; consist¬ 
ently, at llie same time, with that 
free and manly avowal of his likings 
and distil; ings to men and measures, 
which, in this renewed era of crawl¬ 
ing sj cujiliancy to stars and whiskers, 
we would not have discouraged. Ilis 
prejudices, however, for such he has, 
soim times inlerteio with his libeia- 
Jity: as when refuting, from the 
journals of the House of Lords, a 
misrepresentation of Clarendon, on 
tlie proceedings of the bill lor abo¬ 
lishing episcopacy,* lie cannot for¬ 
bear throwing an odium on the whole 
order of the wig and govtn: “ here 
we have an instinctive example of 
ttn that Utter n hnr'/ir, lull charged 
with all the tucks ol his profession, 
and diuu 11 W'ith his ou u hand :and 
in hi- siiivc} of the five systems of 
ehun h ;m eminent, he leaves it to bu 
supposed that Lioctsan Episcopacy, 
otherwise the C hurcli oi England, in¬ 
dulges itself at the present day, by a 
sort of necessity of its nature, in the 
flitting of noses and the cropping of 
ears. 

FI is natural strong bias to the side 
of the* parliament occasionally also 
obscures his perceptions #of p-dUn at 
justice. To nmke our meaning eleai, 
we shall extract Ids reasoning on the 
cases of Strafford and Laud ; and we 
quote the former passage at length, 
us it will, also, serve as u sample of 
the style of the work. 


A proviso was inserted in the act of at¬ 
tainder of the case of Strafford, that “ no 
judges or other magistrates should adjudge 
any tiring to be treason, in any other man¬ 
ner than they wftuld have adjudged if .this 
act had never been made.” This has been 
us.da- an argument to prove,that the pro¬ 
secutors of Stratford were conscious of the 
injustice they committed. It proves no 
such thing. It rather serves to illustrate 
the rlearnest* of their conceptions, and the 
tqiiaoJiti/ of their t cm pet . Undoubtedly 
the prosecutors of Strafford were firmly 
averse to this proceeding being d/awn into 
a ptxcrdint. Undoubtedly they were 
strongly persuaded, that, in alt 01 dinary 
uun'i, the biter of the law should lu observ¬ 
ed, and no 7 /ton be uwdi'mvid anh \s that 
a /t afi.iiiist him . 

For myself, 1 entertain an almost in¬ 
vincible abhorrence to flu taking away thr 
life of man, after a -cl lomi, and in tool 
blood. In any t ist* whatt-vui. The very 
circumstance that you have thr man in 
your {lower, and that he stands del enc'less 
before you, to be disposed of at you: dis¬ 
cretion, is the stroiige-t of all jursmiuoi s 
that you should give him his life. To 
fetter a man’s limbs, anil, in that con¬ 
dition, to shed his blood, like the beasts 
who ((hut) sau’ us for fo'd, is a tin iglu. 
to which, at first sight, we are astonish d 
the human heart should ever be reconciled. 
The strongest case, that ran be ipodr in its 
favour, is where, so in this oa., im»* of 
Sir afford, tlu public cause and the favour¬ 
able issue of that cause s. <n to Ueuiaiid it. 

U» “2 ) 

On the cast* of Laud lie ol’Mives, 

p. 130;— 

It is evident on the fate of the question, 
that no two things can be r ore distinct 
than the case of Mmffotd and that of Land. 
In the former, there were leasons of no 
common urgency, why ttn ohlmam t/.ht 
Jin the tiJ/t iiiistialion of /a/tat should hr 
set . Th.it was an affair, in which the 
public tfijt/ri was the only law that deserved 
to be consulted. The jmpcMihnient of 
Strafford was turned into ,i bill of attainder ; 
it wav voted that, if no < a* of his acts 
amounted tt.hni.uUy to trc.wm, the whole 
of them, taken together, constituted A 


* As Mr. Godwin confesses to tlie “ not loving Clarendon,” we maivcl that he did 
not dwell on that historian 1 !* character of the asv mblv of divines, convened in synod at. 
Westminster in )(il.‘l. to settle the question of church-govt mmenf: especially as he (Mr. 
Godwin) sa*» concerning it, “ of the character and endowments of the members of this 
assembly it'is ncVcs-ury we should form a distinct idea.” Now the idea conveyed of it 
by Oareiyjou is, that “ there were not above,twenty of the 120 members, who were not 
declared and gvowed enemies of the doctrine and discipline of the church of England: 
some eft hem infamous in their lives and conversations, apd most of them of very mean 
nwUQn learning, if not of scandalous ignorance; and of no other reputation than malice 
to theVhifrcirf*” This is pictty well: hut Oalamy says, “ these diuno were men of 
eminent learning and godliness, ministerial abilities and fidelity.” 
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fUUIOit BT EXCELL^NCS : AIL WAS 
FAX* in a caw in the highest degree alarm¬ 
ing, and that ooald scarcely encounter a 
parallel. 

Mrs. Macaulay takes the same line 
of argument: 

Every article and circumstance may so 
corroborate the charge, as to amount to a 
more convincing proof than what is re¬ 
quital by die fa ms of law; these forms 
ought never to be dispensed with in any ac¬ 
cusation of a pi ivate uatut e ; yet the man, 
who would hesitate to prosecute or con- 
dkmx a criminal, who, it was rutumally 
proved , had, like Strafford, been guilty of 
atrocious acts of oppression, must be very 
lukewarm in the cause of public justice, 
and have very narrow sentiments in regard 
to liberty. 

These arguments are only an echo 
of those of St. John before the Lords: 
that. 

Were the testimony against Strafford not 
strictly what the law required , \ET, in 
this way of bill, private satisfaction to each 
man's conscience was sufficient; (and that) 
the earl had no title to plead law, because 
he had endeavoured to destroy die law. It 
i> true we give law to hares and deers, for 
they are beasts of chase ; but it was never 
arcounted cruel nor unfair to destroy 
foxes and wolves wherever they can be 
found, for they are beasts of prey. 

We do not profess to understand 
the distinction between jmbhc and 
private ti^tice ; nor do we sec the 
point of the stress laid on the forms 
of law: which we hare always con¬ 
ceived to be, not formalities, but, re¬ 
gulations, of testimony and proofs es¬ 
sential to the calm and deliberative 
character of justice, and intended to 
protect, not the innocent Unify, but the 
accused: not the humble only, but the 
great criminal. Mrs. Macaulay did* 
not live quite long enough to see the 
effects of committees of bublic 
sahtv, of the ardour for public 
justice, and of wide sentiments in 
regard to liberty: Mr. Go 4 win has 
seen them. 

It is obvious that Mr. Godwin’s 
exceptions of an “ extraordinary 
case ” and of the " public cause 
seeming to demand it,” are such as to 
reduce the security of law to a mere 
nullity, and to tender his lament of 
the custom of shedding huirtan blood 
a mawkish draw] of sentimentalism. 


which brings to our recollection Git- 
ray’s imaginary statue of French 
democratic Sensibility, weeping over 
a dead dove, and grasping a dagger. 
We recommend to nim “ fiat justitia, 
ruat caelum,” us a far better motto. 

According to the argument of God¬ 
win and Macaulay, the despised 
forms if law must be acknowledged 
to be superfluous: there seems no 
reason why Strafford should not have 
been knocked on the head, like a 
pole-cut, without auy' ceremony of 
trial at all. “ Killing by forms of 
law," observes Lord Russel, in the 
paper which he delivered on the 
scaffold, « is the worst sort of mur¬ 
der.” 

In fact, it appears from the case of 
that distinguished martyr in the cause 
of liberty, of how little avail was the 
“ firm aversiou of the parliament ” to 
this proceeding on Strafford (after it 
had answered theiy end) being drawn 
into a precedent. u After all the 
declaiming against a constructive 
treason in the case of Lord Straffbid 
(remarks Bprnet), the court was al¬ 
ways running into it, when they had 
a mind to destroy any tluit stood in 
their way.” The exception from 01- 
dinary rides of justice is as good on 
the side of a monarchy as on that of 
a republic. The “ clearness ol con¬ 
ception and equability of temper,” 
which fixed on Strafford the “ trea¬ 
son by excellence,” cut shoit the 
thread of Russel’s life, and spilled 
the blood, though they could not 
flutter the pulse, of Algernon Sidney. 

We wish Mr. Godwin to weigh 
well these remarks, before he enters 
on that momentous event, the Tjuai. 
of Ciiakle* hie First. It will ex¬ 
act his most patient attention, his 
utmost watchfulness over himself, 
his most severe and magnanimous 
impartiality. Let him remember that 
so clear-headed a statesman, so pure 
a lover of justice, so generous and 
open-hearted .a philanthropist as the 
late Mr. Fox, was seduced* by Ms 
strong dislike of absolute power 
to recognise in a forcibly packed 
junto the Commons of England, and 
to see only an imjposing and mag¬ 
nificent* spectacle ui a solemn mock¬ 
ery of justice. 


* See the History ufeJames the Second. 
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No VJL- 

Mr.KItlK CONCEITED TESTS, Or GCOKOE 
PtMT. (TEXT LI* MAN, SOMETIMES 

stvdent in oxi ono. wherein is 
SHEWED THE COl’llHE OF HIS LIFE, 
HOW HF LIVED : A MAN VERY WML 
KNtUYNE IN THE CITY Or LONDON 
AND ELSEWHERE. 

linyi rtad and iudge , 

TUi pt tte doc not grudge t ' 

It a ill dot thee mot e pleasure. 

Than twice so much fnature. 
LONDON, PRINTED FOR IIENHY BELL, 
DWE1 LINO IN 'i HE I ITTLE OLD 
daily in eliots toiTMT. (Without 
date) Quarto; containing twenty one 
pages and the title. 

The merry Jests of Geoige Peele 
formed a very attractive volume, and 
were eagerly sought alter by the 
readers of such publications, at the 
time oi their appearance. Wood * 
says that they came at last to lie sold 
,«m the stalls of ballad-mongers, but 
that he had never been able to get a 
sight of them. The same writer 
calls them Peele's Jests or Clinches, 
a word of which we cannot imme¬ 
diately discover the etymology, al¬ 
though it probably means his shifts 
or stratagems. 

The first edition appeared, wc be¬ 
lieve, in 160T ;t there was a second 
in 1627 ;$ that now before us, with¬ 
out date, but probably either a few 
years earlier or later; one in 1037, 
and a fifth, London, printed tor Wil¬ 
liam Whit wood, ana to be sold in 
Duck Lane, 1671. They were also 
reprinted for It. Tripbook, in 1809. 

The author, George Peele, was un¬ 
doubtedly an Oxford man, anil ap¬ 
pears tb consider the place of his 
education^ ajyl the degree he ac- 


PEELE. 

quired there, as addirfg no slight dig¬ 
nity and lustre to his name, for he 
invariably designates himself as 
** Maister of Arte8 in Oxenforde." 
lie occurs as a member of Broad- 
gate's Ilall (now Pembroke College) 
in the first list extant of the members 
of the university, which was taken 
about the year 1561. § Mr. Malone 
supposes him to have been bom in 
1557 4 > r 1558,|| but it is not likely 
that he entered before the age of 12 
or which would carry back the 
time of his birth to 1552 or 1553. 
He is said to have been a native of 
Devonshire, although no positive au¬ 
thority to corroborate this assertion 
has been yet discovered. It is, we 
think, probable that his parents weie 
obscure, and in some humble situa¬ 
tion of life, that he was sent oii- 
ginally to the university in the capa- 
tity of a poor scholar, or servitor, 
where his quick parts attracting the 
notice and approbation of his seniors, 
succeeded in obtaining for him a stu¬ 
dentship of Christ Church, and he 
then proceeded through the regidar 
academical course, taking the degt ee 
of bachelor of arts, June 12, 1577, 
that of master, July 6, 1579. ** The 
natural bent of Peele's disposition to 
gaiety, his poetical talents, and, a- 
bove all, his fondness for dramatic 
composition, seem to have prevented 
him from pursuing any of the learned 
professions, for which he was doubt¬ 
less well qualified by his abilities and 
education. He repaiied to London, 
niul was there probably indebted to 
his pen for a maintenance, becoming 
an author by profession. Here too 


* Athene* Os anicHses , vol. i. col. 6811. 

t “The jnerrie conceited Jests of George Peele. Primal by Nicholas Okes, 1607,” 4to. 
IVctt's Auction Catalogue , No. 1821, and a similar edition is mentioned in Egcrton the 
bookseller's Shop Catal. 1794, where it was marked at one guinea. Major Pearson also 
hud a copy. Auction Cat. No. 2705. . 

J See the Duke ofRo i hmghc's Auction Catalogue , No. 6685. 11 sold for sc\ en guineas! 
the university archives, Reg. P. page 490. He had probabl) ortly just entered 
ydttbd t|mc th’B rent ns acadi mieus was taken. 

|| To tftdiWS. notes to bis copy of Wood'S Athena. 

* * J-igisUt of Conjugation mat Aid KK. folios 321, b. 252, 276, b. 
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be married. I» 1585 we find him 
regularly employed iu the capacity 
of the City poet, whose pro\iuce it 
was to furnish the dialogue aud ad- 
drosses which accompanied tlic pa¬ 
geant usual at the inauguration of 
flic new lord mayor, ami from seve¬ 
ral passages in his Jests it is clear 
that his wit. and humour rendered 
him a welcome visitant at the City 
tables. At tins time he lived on the 
Bank-side, over against Blackfriars. 
About the year 1593 he was taken 
under the patronage of the Bari of 
Northumberland, to whom he dedi¬ 
cated his poem, entitled Tn< Honour 
of tin Garter, written on the Kail's 
being installed a knight oi that ol¬ 
der; but it seems that the irregu- 
laiity of his lile, and his constant ex¬ 
travagance and imiTioiality of con¬ 
duct p* evented his deriving any per¬ 
manent ad\ outage from this wnblc- 
nictu countenance and support. 
Robert Greene, a poet of the same 
stamp, and his companion, throws 
some light on the character of our 
author, in liis Groatsworth of Wit, 
first printed in 1592. Driven (he 
have) like himself to extreme shifts, 
he c.Jls upon Peele to be warm d by 
his uiiicry and example, “ Delight 
not in iueligious oaths, despise 
drunkenness, Ilee lust, ablio^ those 
epicures whose loose life hath made 
religion loathsome to youi cures, ami 
when tin y sooth you with terms of 
mastership,remember Robert Greene, 
whom they have often flattened, pe¬ 
rishes now for want of comfort.” 
Peele himself tells liis patron, in the 
poem we have just mentioned, that 
cares had been his bedfellows for 
almost twenty years,* but his mis¬ 
fortunes aud privations do not ap¬ 
pear to have wrought any reforma¬ 
tion in his conduct, and it is lament¬ 
able to relate, on the authority of 
Meies, that lie fell a sacrifice to his 
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irregularities in or before 1598,+ 
leaving <i widow and one daughter. 

The folloWmg, we believe, to be 
the most perfect list of Peele’s works 
yet given. They are all of the great- 
est raiity. 

I. The Arraignment of Paris ,i 
dramatic pastoral. Loud. 1581, Ho. 

si. The Devise of the Pageant, 
borne before Woolstone Dixi. Jamil. 
l&bS, lt«4 

3. A Farewell to the famous aud 
fortunate Generalls of our .English 
Forces, Sir John Norris and Syr 
Frauncjs Drake. Lond. 1589, lto.§ 

4. An iFgloguc giatulatoiic, en- 
tituled to the right honourable and 
renowned Shepheard of Albion's Ar¬ 
cadia, Robert, Earle of Essex aud 
Ewie, fin his welcome into Englaud 
from Portugal. Loud. 1589, t to.|| 

5. Polyhymnia; describing the 
honourable Triumphs at Tylt la foie 
her Maitstie, with Bh Henry Lea hi* § 
Resignation of honour at Tylt. Loud. 

1590, fto. 

6. Deseeiisu** Astiwie. The IH-. 
vise oi a Pageant home befoio M. 
William \v el). Lord Muior. Lond. 

1591, lto.*' 

7. The Hunting ol Cupid. 1 l 

8. 'I’Jn* famous ( luoniele of King* 
Edward the First, an hi.siotic.il plav. 
Lond. 1593, lto. Second Edition, 
1599. 

9. The Ilonoiu of the Garter dis- 
plaied in a Poeine giatulatoiic, en¬ 
titled to the worthie and renew nod 
Barle of Northumberland. Loud. 
1593, 4to. 

10. The Old Wives Tale, a Co¬ 
medy. -Loud. 1595, lto. A play of 
very great rarity. There is a copy 
in the King's library, purchased at 
Mr. Steevcus's sale for tw elve pounds, 
and a second copy was sold among 
the Duke of Roxburghe's books for 
12l. 17s. 

II. The Love of King David and 


The Old English Justus. —i*e<A. 


* Sec OldysN Catalogue of Harhian Puntphhis , No. 224. 

•j* “ As Anacreon died by the pot, so George Peele by the p - ■ ■■ Meres’* Witt 
Txusury, livo. Lond. 1598, p. 280. * 

* { Reprinted in Nichols’s Pi ogresses of J21i~abt lit, and in the Suppft ment tti the liar - 
Ician Miscellany , vol. x. p. 351. Tile original copy, which is probably unique, consists 
of a single sheet, apd is iu the Bodleian library. It was purchased at Dr. Farmer’s sulc 
for a guinea and a half. 

§ Centura JJhraria, vqL ii. p. 15. Ed. 1815. 

|| This we haVc never s«n. It is mentioned by Mr. Malone in his MS. additions to 
L&ngbaine’s Drama Ik Poets. 

* * In tlie late Mi. Bindley *s library. Reprinted in. the Supplement to. the Jlty-tHai. 

A&seel/any. • 

ft This lias never yet been discovered. It was licensed to It. Jores m 1591 

r 1 
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fair Bethsabe: with the Tragedic of • 
Absalom Loud. 1SH9, 4to. Re¬ 
printed in Hawkins’s (h /g in of the 
Kng/i.sh JJrama. 

l l 4. The TitTlvisli Mahomet, and 
Hyren the Fair Gi eek, «t play men* 
tinned, in Ins .tests as written by our 
authoi, Imt never printed. It is snr- 
i .istieally alluded In hy Shakspeare 
in the Second Part ol King llenry 
IV. 

13. .tests. Loud. ICO?. Src. 

1 i. The Prjtise of C ’hastitie, a 
Poem inserted in a miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of old Knplish Poetry, - called 
The I'hanir AW. Lond. 1593, 4to. 

Short Poetical Pitres by Peeh* will 
be found also in Ragland's Helicon* 
HiOO; Ki .'land's, Parnassus, 1600; 
and in Belvedere or the Gulden ot 
the Muses, 1610; three very jure 
po<*tir.il collet lions, the first and -e- 
eond of width have Iihii upiint'd. 
And in one of lit. Haw 1 neon's Msh. 
in the Bodleian lil laiy, there is a loc¬ 
i'icnl if wrr/ turn < flow by our author, 
whu h we tegret is not of a nature to 
unite inseition. Mi. M done Mip- 
pos s Pule to have 'a in tjic nutlior 
ot "’he Battle id Aloi/.u, with the 
ih nth ot t apt.tim Mukehy, u play 
prilled Load. 1''*;, ito. althou h 
mittiii Ion*, l.t foie that date. 

Peih ** Muiic Conceited Jests ra- 
4h *r contain an account ot his tricks 
and i heuterics, than the iccortl of his 
brilliant sayings. They consist, in¬ 
deed, of his g-istu or roguish ex¬ 
ploits, and not of his dicta or witty 
sallies, but they aie, neveitheless, 
curious, and aie every way entitled 
to some mention in our FacjUTiit,; 
although as they have been so je- 
ceutly reprinted, we shall content 
ourselves with a brief specimen of 
their conteuts. 

Jfrnv Gcoigt to tjtcd his J'rii nd to a Ntippi ». 

< Jcorgc was inuitcil one night hy cortaine 
of lus freimls to supper, at the White 
Horse in 1’riday street; and in the Fuell¬ 
ing as he yres going, he met witli an old 
friend of his, who was so HI at stoinocke, 
hearing George &1 him of y good rhecre 
he went tp, bimsclfe being vnprouided both 
of meat aim many, that he swore he had 
rather haiic gone a milu about tlinn liauc 
met hun ut that instant. And bclecue me, 
quoth George, I am liartily sorry tliat 1 
cannot take thee along with me, my selfe 
being lut an inuited guest; besides, thou 
art, of (loathes, vntitting for such a 
^uripaiiy t M-vry this He doe; if thou 
Twill follow my uduice. He heJpe thee to thy 


supper. Any way, quoth he to G<Sorge, v 
doe thou hut tleuise the meanas and lie 
exetute it. George presently told him 
what he should doe; so they parted. 
George will entertained, with extraordinary 
wilcome, and seated at the vpper end*of 
the table, supper being brought vp, H. M- 
w.iu-litd jiis time below, and when be saw 
that the meat was carried vp, vp he follower 
(as George had directed him) who when 
Geor;« ‘gw, “ Yon whorson rascall (.quoth 
George) wh it make you hd^e ?” Sir, quoth 
he, I am come from the party you wot of. 

“ You toguc (quotli George) have I not 
forewarned you of this ?” I pray you sir, 
quoth he, licare my errand. “ Doe you 
prate, you slave,” quoth OcoTge, and with 
that tnofcif a inbhet out of the dish, and 
thft-w it at him. Quoth he, yon isc me 
vuy luudly. k \ ou dunghill,” quoth . 
Gauge, *• doe vou out-face me?" and 
with that t< oke tlw o’htr rabbet, and tlncw 
it at l.ia head: a fur that a l»aU ; then 
drawing his dagger, making an < ikr to 
thiowit, the gentleman staid him. AJiane 
while D. i\I got the loots and the two rab¬ 
bets, and awuy he went: uhith when 
George saw he w,.s ' one, after a httli. 
fritting, he sate quu*V. ho by that honest 
shift ho helped his Am il to his supper, and 
was ntuei w:s]>ec.C(.<l tor it of the company. 

From one of the jest-, we leant 
that Pick* contributed towards bl¬ 
own anti his wife's suppoit, by tiuus- 
l.iting iu.ni the learned languages ioi 
pci sons who vveie desirous to read 
the contents of Urn k authors l^theh 
mother longue, but, says his bio- 
rapher, he wa** t»i the poetical 
imposition, i.euer to wiite so long as 
his mony listed." One ot ins i>m- 
ployers finding that all utti mpts to 
proeme a tiunslution he had under¬ 
taken tor him, wue vain, had re¬ 
course to this stratagem—“ some 
quarter o f the booke being done anil 
lying in his hands at ramlmne,” 
George calls upon his tiieml ioi nunc 
money—“ the gentleman bids him 
welcome, causeth him to stay dinner, 
where falling into diseomse about his 
booke, found that it was as neero 
ended a» he lett it two monetlis 
agoe.” The gentleman upon this 
calls up his servants, binds Peek* 
hand and foot, and sending for the. 
barber, had his head and •beard dean 
shaved, then “ putting his hand into 
his pocket pane him two brace of 
• angels : quoth*, he, M. Peele drinke 
this, ana by that time you have 
finished my booke your beard will be 
growne, vntill width time 1 know 
*you will be ashamed to waljkc a- 
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broad." The plot succeeded, for al¬ 
though Peele contrived to get five 
pounds more from him, by a second 
device, which is made die bubject of 
another jest, the translation was never¬ 
theless finished within a few days. 

Oldys, in his very curious manu¬ 
script additions to Langbaine, justly 
remarks that Peelc’s jests might with 
more propriety be termed the tricks 
of a sharper.’ The supper story was 
.somewhat of this nature, and nearly 
all his other witty pranks arc of a 
similar description. He robs a poor 
tapster of an angel by borrowing 
that sum from Mm on the pledge of 
“ an old Harry groat”* which f he 
delivers to his gull with great cere¬ 
mony, assuring Mm that by it he 
holds the lease of a house, and making 
him swear that he will return it, 
whenever he shall call upon him so to 
do. The tapster falls into decay, as 
he well may with many such custom¬ 
ers as George, and going to our au¬ 
thor begs him to receive his pawne 
and restore Mm his borrowed ahgel—- 
“ not for the world, quoth George, 
thou saist thou hast but that groat in 


the world, my bargaine was, that 
thou shouldst koene that groat vntill 
I did demand it of thee. I askc thee 
none. 1 will do thee more good, 
because thou art an honest fellow, 
keepe thou that groat still, till 1 call 
for it, and so doing, the proudest 
Jacke in England cannot iu&tifie thou 
art not worth a groat, otherwise they 
might: and so honest Michael, fare¬ 
well.” The tapster finding he has 
no redress, breaks out into a lamen¬ 
tation, and concludes with what is 
called a proverb, but is only curious 
at present, as it proves that an angel 
was the price of a barrel of beer in 
those days: “For the price of a barrcll 
of beure 1 hatte bought a groatsworth 
of wit. Is not that deare ? ” 

We will close this article with a 
specimen of Peele's blank verse, 
which is far more creditable to his 
abilities and patriotism than any 
thing we have as yet been able to 
produce. The extiact is from his 
Fate will to Sir John 1Vorrts ami Sir 
Francis Drake, 158&, and is part of 
an addrebb to their brave followers. 


Have done with care, my hearth! aboard amain. 
With stretching bails to plow the swelling waves. 

Bui England's shore and Albion's chalky cliff's 
farewell: bid btately Troynovant adieu, 

Where pleasant Thames, from Ibis* silver head, 
Beginb her quiet glide, and runs along 
To that brave bridge, the bar that thwarts her course, 
Near neighbour to the ancient stony Tower 
The glorious hold that Julius Cesar built. 

Change love for arms; girt to your blades, my boys! 
Your rests and muskets take, take belme and targe 
And let God Man’s concert make you mirth : 

The roaring cannon, and the brazen trump. 

The angry sounding drum, the whistling fife, 

The shrieks of men, the princely courser’s neigh. 

Now vail your bonnets to your friends at home. 

Rid all the lovely British dames adieu. 

That under many a standard, well advanc'd. 

Have hid the sweet alarms and braves of love* 

Bid theatres and proud tragedians 

Bid Mahomet’s Poo, and migbty Tamberlain, 

King Charlemagne, Tom btukcley + and the rest 
Adieu ! To arjns, to arms, to glorious arms 
With noble Norris and victorious Drake , 

Under the sanguine cross, brave E n gland’s badge, * 
To propagate religions piety. 


* i. e. a groat of Henry VIIJ. Shakspeare, by one of those anachronisms so eommdtt 
to him, talks of a “ Harry ten shillings ” in King Henry IV. forgetting that there was 
nO'buch coin at that period. 

+ The titles erf four dramatic composition?, which we may suppose to have been great 
favourites with* the public. The last had fhe following title: “ The Life and Death of 
Captaine Thomas Stukclcy, with his marriage to Alderman Curtcis daughter, and. oliant 
Ending of his Life at the Battailc of Alcazar.” It was printed in 1005, and^finu. 
from the play already mentioned in the text* We may add that Mr, Malone, thought it 
probable tiny were both written by Peele. 
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• Ma. Eoitoi^— =In your April num- 

bef was promulgated for the benefit 
ofthose whom it might concent, the 
Ghost-player’s Guide, being an at¬ 
tempt to reform our theatres in the 
important affair of ghost-playing. 
Certain rules were propounded in that 
Essay, and certain hints communi¬ 
cated, which I flatter myself would, 
if acted upon, serve, in a great mea¬ 
sure, to remedy the evils, and to 
vanquish the difficulties, complained 
of, respectively, by the public and 
the performers; evils and difficulties 
of too serious magnitude 1 am well 
aware, to permit any one who is able 
duly to appreciate them, even the 
faintest hope that they will, by any 
device or code of regulations, be 
completely the one eradicated, the 
other overcome. Having thus taken 
upon myself the office of guide and 
instructor in this honorable but very 
refractory department of the stage, 
1 am determined to let nothing which 
comes within the length oP my rod, 
pass without such castigation, as 1 
shall think due to its demerits. In 
pursuance of this resolution I have 
to inform the public, that some weeks 
ago I went to see the play of Mac¬ 
beth represented at Drury-lane the¬ 
atre ; and I beg leave moreover to 
offer a few remarks upon the indecent 
behaviour of Banqm) s ghost on that 
occasion. To the point, then. 

You recollect, Mr. Editor, the Ban¬ 
quet-scene : According to the favor¬ 
ite economy of Drury-lane in this 
particular, a table is spread along 
each side of the stage; at these tables 
are seated in due order the guests,^ 
every one witli his platter and cup 
before him, just as it should be. Very 
good. You will also please to re¬ 
member that Bauquo had been in¬ 
vited, was expected by the guests, 
but is (ill for hirsgclf and well for the 
wine), at the moment r speak of, 
biding— 

Safe in a ditch. 

With twenty trenched gushes on his head. 
The least a death to nature. 

Good again. Besides all this, you 
will call to uiindj that Macbeth, who 
has jus^been informed, by one of the 
murtk*«rs, of Banquo's present plicht 
am place of abode, to noth of which 
m.' had preferred him,—noveltholess 


has sufficient assurance to tax the 
absentee with not keeping his ap¬ 
pointment at supper.— 

Here had we now our country's honor roof'd. 
Were the graced person of our Banquo pre¬ 
sent ; 

Who may 1 rather challengcsfor onkmdness. 
Than pity for mischance. 

Still, very good. Now, mark 1 The 
ghost of Banquo upon hearing this 
impudent accusation, and resolving 
that his kind host should not l>e al¬ 
together disappointed, immediately 
enters the refectory, and in a fine 
vein of easy gentility, pops his 
“ graced peison”—Where do you 
think, Sir? At one of the tables? 
—Bah 1 At Macbeth’s tripod?—Poll! 
No, Sir; neither at table nor tripod, 
—but in an elbow-chair, that stands 
as if it didn't know what to do with 
itself, all agape in the middle of the 
room ! During his short trip to the 
court of Proserpine, our ghost had 
so far improved in the knowledge of' 
politeness as to judge, that the be^t 
way of “ roofing his country’s ho¬ 
nor,” was to sit with his back to the 
company. In short, to make use of 
a very expressive, and I believe. loy¬ 
ally authorised term of the present 
day,—he fairly rumm the Queen and 
her coterie. Besides, with a very 
philosophic contempt for all the good 
things of this world, which indeed 
are sour grapes to a spirit,—he is 
perfectly satisfied to play fool in the 
middle, with nothing befoie him but 
his hands (as if, like a bear, he could 
“ quarter himself on his paw s”),— 
while his quondam chums aie em¬ 
ployed in the sublunary occupation 
of discussing his share of the supper 
in addition to their own. Seriously; 
will the ghost of Drury-lane have 
the goodness to inform me on w hat 
principle he’-selects such a preposter¬ 
ous attitude, and to whose spiritual 
teaching he is indebted for his know¬ 
ledge, that it is anything but ridicu¬ 
lous to see him, a presumptive guest, 
seated, like a showman’s baboon, in 
the middle of the stage, for the peo¬ 
ple to gape at ? But let us bring 
him to book; let us see if the text 
sanctifies ill-breeding arid absurdity: 
i£it does, I am dumb. Kioni the 
lines— 
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Macbeth, The table's full. 

JLenoj. Here is & plate mined, sir. 

Mac. Where? 

‘From these lines it is, evident, even if 
the maigiu did not so advise us, that 
the ghost occupies Macbeth’s chair, 
whilst he tc mingles with sot iety and 
plays the humble host.” It isulso 
evident that that chair was at a table 
(ergo hot hidLhc middle of the room 
where tlmu is no table); and from 
the same, corroboiated by the follow¬ 
ing passage, it is equally clear tliat 
that table was one of the tables at 
which the guests were seated— 

Ma< bi th, {Sin vrying the guests and tabhi .) 
Both sides are even: Here I’ll sit i' the 
Midst: 

Be large in mirth; anon we'll drink and 
measure 

Tin 1 ibtc round. s 

Thus it is plain, that if the text be 
of any authority, the ghost should 
sit at one of the tables ; and if com¬ 
mon sense be of any authority, it is 
plain that the ghost should not sit 
solus in sicca secum , with the back of 
his “graced person” turned upon both 
sftpper and supper-eaters, queen and 
canopy, whilst he himself (“ Alas! 
poor ghost! ") is engaged in the very 
unprofitable avocation of reckoning 
the number of footlights, or staring 
the pit out of countenance. 

A difficulty may be started by the 
advocates of the present mode, about 
where the ghost /* to sit, and how 
he is to dispose of his person, so that 
he shall be seen by the whole audi¬ 
ence, and Macbeth at the some time 
shall play with his face towards the 
proscenium. Theie are half a dozen 
ways of accomplishing this besides 
the absurd one now in vogue; but 
surely that ingenuity, which reaped 
so much glory in marshalling a pro¬ 
cession to Westminster Abbey, can¬ 
not want my assistance in setting out 
the tables for Macbeth and his com¬ 
panions. 

I have not the leaflt expecta¬ 
tion that the ghost of Drury-lam* 
will demean himself with a whit 
more propriety foi all I have said 
above. Whilst the audience is willing 
to connive at his misbehaviour, he 
will only laugh in his sleeve at my 
animadversions. But if my fellow- 
countrymen would only engage to 
support rat a few nights in this just 
cause, T would liinieitake to bring 
the ghoSi quickly to terms, and put 


an end to such indecorums on his 
part for ever. Men in general, and 
Englishmen in puiticuhii, claim a 
higher place (v/c will not now dis¬ 
pute >vith what semblance of reason) 
than »o sf, iu the scale of two-legged 
animals ; yet if they enjoyed but one 
faculty of these sntiiiral t r oat tires, 
they would, by the mere force of hiss¬ 
ing, teach the Ghost of Bauquo to 
mend his manners, and study the 
mysteries of his part with a little 
more diligence than he devotes to it 
at .pic sent. But I have done my part 
in this business, a*id will leave the 
more effective measures altogether 
to the wisdom of a public audience; 
which that the ghost may render un¬ 
necessary by a timely alteration of 
his conduct, is the earnest hope of 
his friend and adviser. 

Umbra. 

P. S.~-1 am much beholden to your 
correspondent with the ominous name 
(IIohkiua B< lla, I think he calls 
himself), for his assistance in the 
matter of corpulent ghosts. The 11 - 
maindei of his “ Observations on the 
Ghost-play et’s Guide,” hovvevei, al¬ 
most cancel the obligation. Tiny 
hurt the cause; and light as the teim 
ghm1-plwtini> may set in, evtiy tine 
lover of Sliak spent c ought to have 
the thing itself nime nearly at heart, 
than to trifle with it as I think youi 
correspondent has done. Not that I 
object to a witty treatment of the 
subject, tbc only way indeed in 
which it can be safely handled. But 
your correspondent, by mixing up 
indiscriminately the serious with the 
ironical, argument with foolery, real 
with pretended objections, has, I 
fear, with the supeificial part of his 
readers (that is to say, with nineteen 
out of every twenty), counteracted 
the good effects which might have if*- 
sultcd, had he either faiily and dis¬ 
tinctly impugned the lules given in 
theGhost-player'sGuide,if he thought 
them erroneous, or expended Mb wit 
on another subject? if he thought 
them judicious. Four oocreSfjondent 
should have reflected that as the 
chief use of wit is to convey instruc¬ 
tion, so the greatest abuse of it Is to 
introduce coufusiou, into the mind of 
his reader. Of this abuse, 1 think lie 
has been guilty ; bis Essay is* such a 
melange of puns, extracts, *aijj*u- 
ments, incoherencies, jokes, ironic \ 
thicad-bate quotations, &c. &c. thft 
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1 dare nay n in tty-nine out of every 
hundred who read it, have now a lets 
distinct idea of how fhe ghost in 
flamlct ought Iq be played than 
when the subject was first In ought 
before them. To correct as far as in 
me lies this injurious proceeding on 
the part of your correspondent, and 
to i coder the question of ghost-play¬ 
ing again intelligible, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to cull those parts of the 
Observations intended for argument, 
from the “ leather and prunella" 
with which they are surrounded, and 
to see in how far their value sur¬ 
passes that of the paper they stand ou. 

Signior Horrida informs us that he 
lms “ devoted much time and thought 
to Shukspeare’s ghosts,"— a piece of 
intelligence by no means superfluous, 
inasmuch as it certainly does not 
beam through the Observations them¬ 
selves. Of the kind of success how¬ 
ever which attended this devotion of 
“ time and thought" on the part of 
the Signior, he affords ns the follow¬ 
ing very unequivocal example:—In 
the Guide, J had objected to King 
Hamlet’s ghost walking •* within 
ti uncheon’s length of the lootliglits ; ” 
and ior this simple reason: that 
thereby the defects of his pci son and 
paraphernalia, ate displayed with 
unnecessary candour to the audience. 
In combating this position of mine, 
the knowledge derived by Signior 
Horrida from his aforesaid expen- 
ditiue of “ time and thought" be¬ 
comes first conspicuous. He proves 
(by the aid of <l time and thought," 
mind!) that the ghost should walk 
within truncheon’s length of the foot¬ 
lights, by citing genuine passages 
which show, that the ghost walks 
within truncheon's length of—llointin 
and Murcellus ! O w underfill elli et 
of “ time and thought!” As it, Ho¬ 
ratio and Marcellos being supposed 
to stand about the middle of thu 
stage, the ghost could not wtdk a 
truncheon’s length tffrsnne side of 
them as well as an the other! As if 
the judjpious ghost-player could not 
sjiorj: his belly and his buckiam be¬ 
tween them and the hock oi sale 
scene, as well as between them and 
the footlights, yet keep to the text 
all the while! Ah! Signior, verily 
J fear your wit threw its dust in the 
eyes of your judgment on this occa¬ 
sion. When the text describes the 
ghost as appealing “ before’’ Hora¬ 


tio and Marrcllus, you very inno¬ 
cently mistook these gentlemen for 
lusty weather-cocks, and thereupon 
concluded that the;- could not turn 
upon their heel towards the back fir 
side scene, ho as to ha\e the ghost 
bcfoiL their faces, yet behind or bnide 
their person*-. 

A mi m : l had entered an objection 
to the ghost s wearing a crimson 
semi, or a hi unkit-cloak (i. c. such a 
veritable blanket as tire ghost of 
Drury Lane wore when I saw him). 

I objected to the scarf as unsuitable 
to the dim end shadowy being whose 
\cry clement is perpetual gloom; I 
objected to the blanket a*, unsuitable 
to any ghost but that of Mad Tom 
or the King of the lh agars. To 
overturn these objections, our ei.tie 
** supposes ” that the king nn^hl 
have worn such articles of dies*, in 
his lifetime. But suppose (and the 
supposition is very probable) that he 
had worn, not a red scarf or a blanket 
cloak, but—a red nightcap, or the 
skin of a brown bear, let u« say;— 
by your method of argument, Sig¬ 
nior, King Hamlet’s ghost might in¬ 
ter with propriety in this amiable 
costume, under the chance indeed oi 
being mistaken by the audience for a 
Danish witch or a watchman. No, 
roy most pleasant, pun-cracking fel¬ 
low ! You evidently do not see the 
hinge Upon which this simple question 
turns. We are not to appaul king 
Hamlet’s ghost, as the King himself 
wight possibly have been apparelled 
in his lifetime, but in such a manner 
as will have the best effect on the 
stage. Now it you are of opinion 
that a flaring scart m a mml-cohmred 
cloak enhances the diguiti of a chost, 
you do well to recommend it, and 
though I may not applaud the deli¬ 
cacy of your taste, 1 cannot but ad¬ 
mire its singularity. Foi mj own 
poor part, J think the ghost should 
either wear nothing at all hut armour, 
or if he must indulge in superfluities 
of dress, they should, all and each, 
be of the most solemn cut, and of 
the gravest colour. 

Tne second paragraph oi the Ob¬ 
servations looks as if it very much 
wished to endeavour to contest my 
opinion,.that of all the characters in 
Shakspeare, the ghost in Hamlet is 
farthest removed From the possibility 
qf adequate representation. This I 
had concluded fiom the nue.uthly 
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and de-humanized nature of a spirit. 
When our critic is furnished with 
some better argument on this subject 
than pure assertion, it will be then 
time enough to think of refuting him. 
There is a great deal in this para- 

S h, which I do not very well com¬ 
end, and therefore will not at¬ 
tempt to answer. 

Where the Observationer collected 
his information upon the nature of 

? iirits, their faculties and atti ibutes, 
am neither able to conjecture nor 
solicitous to inquire. I should be 
sorry to drink from the same well. 
Whether indeed he has any notion at 
all, popular or philosophical, of the 
beings whose properties arc the sub¬ 
ject of his essay, is a question which 
his remarks leave more than pro¬ 
blematical. Zn one place for i istance, 
he saith, choosing a mode of expres¬ 
sion superior (as it were) to all ai- 
gument —“ I am yet to learn why a 
ghost’s voice should be so exceed¬ 
ingly thin, airy, and tremulous." 
Again he is altogether heap-sti tick at 
the incomprehensible assertion in the 
Ghost-player’s Guide, that a spirit 
should be “ dim, shadowy, and in¬ 
definite nor can he possibly pon- 
ceive what difference it would make 
in point of sublimity, though the 
ghost were as tangible and concrete 
as King Log in the quagmire, as fa¬ 
miliar as my fricnd-by-tlie-button- 
hole, or a pet monkey. Gog in Guild¬ 
hall, perhaps, is the Belvedere from 
which all his visions of spiritual 
grandeur and magnificence are mo¬ 
delled. A hollow pumpkin on a pole, 
widc-mouth’d and saucer-eyed, with 
a blazing ember in its teeth, and a 
white sheet for a shroud. Seem to 
constitute his beau-ideal of a phan¬ 
tom. The terror of the nursery— 
Fee-fa-fum, with Master Bold-child's 
bug-a-boo — ilawhcad-and-Bloody- 
borics, appear to stand the ne plus ul¬ 
tras beyond which his imagination 
cannot sail a knot, into the sublimer 
woildof spirits. The Observationer 
is all agog for a noisy ghost. lie 
would have the spii it “ ring his iron 
heel to the ground ” (forgetting, by 
the bye, that oiu ghosts are buckram- 
ghosts, and seldom have iron heel% to 
ring to or pn the ground, whichever 
our critic thinks most giafomatical). 
He is t latnoi ous against a spirit 
being w presented as a " noiseless 
vapour.’ A spiiit that is, in fact. 


spirit, he seems to regard as a con¬ 
tradiction in nature. To establish his 
theory, what; does our irrefragable ? 
This, videlicet* Hg taxes his me¬ 
mory with several^ painful quota¬ 
tions which indubitably prove that 
the ghost is “ msqestical," that lie 
** marches,” and “ stalks." Now 1 
believe it is not every reader who, 
like our friend Horrida, enjoys such 
a very happy obliquity of mental 
vision as enables him to perceive any 
necessary connexion between march¬ 
ing or stalking, or being majestical, 
and noise. That must be an ines¬ 
timable species of logic which is 
mighty to prove, that because a 
ghost is six feet high, or steps a yard 
wide, he per consequence therefore, 
treads like an elephant in jackboots, 
or an hippopotamus in pattens. But 
such a mode of argument is exnc tly 
what 1 should expect from him who 
could maintain the principle. W hat 
a pity that ghosts do not walk on all- 
four 1 What a pity that ghosts wear 
neither hoofs nor horse-slioes ! \V hat 
a pity that we cannot have asses to 
perfonn -the part of men, as we 
sometimes sec men perform the pait 
of asses! 

The source of all Signior Iiotrida’s 
misconceptions upon the subject of 
spiritual voice, form, motion, &c. is 
that fiom which nvmy a novelist 
and romance-writer has drunk be¬ 
wilderment before In a woid, he 
confounds a ghost with a diad man. 
Were King Hamlet’s such a goblin 
as Giles Scroggins's probably was— 
a corpse put in motion-for a time by 
some infernal method of galvanism, 
then I grant, with his worship, that 
it “ should not vary a tittle from the 
gentleman whom it is destined to le- 
present.” But Shdkspeare was no 
such poetical body-snatcher as li iend 
Horrida would make him; his ghosts 
are .spirits, aerial beings, whose at¬ 
tributes, therefore, ftiust be such as 
are not inc(y.*fotfnt with an insub¬ 
stantial materiel ttther,—viz. 

feeble voice, faint form><frid ^oiseless 
motion. There is tfot 1 beiieVe a 
single description of a ghost to be 
met with in any great poet. Job, 
Homer, Virgil, Ossian, See. in which 
dimness, shadowiness, and indistinct¬ 
ness of figure, feebleness, airiness, 
and thinness of voice, do not form the 
prominent characteristics. But I can 
scarcely be surprised at Signiot Iloi- 
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ritla's contradicting me on the nature 
of spirits, when he plumply and cir¬ 
cumstantially gives the lie to Shnks- 
nejirc him self • hi the Closet-scene, 
Ilamlet, speaking of the ghost, < x- 
ckiims— 

Why look you there ! look haw it it cult 
away. 

In Macbeth also-— 

-Wither'd murder 

.Alarmed by lys ecntinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl's Iris watch, thus with his 
stealthy pace. 

With Tarquin’s ravishing sides, towards 
his design 
Moves iikt a ghost. 

Yet our critic would have the ghost 
“ ring his iron heel to the ground,” 
and, in lace of the fact, denies that 
Shukspeaie ever intended him to 
“ glide,” or move as a noiseless 
vapour ! Truly, friend llorrida, you 
must have been walking in a wildei- 
uesM when you penued this notable 
Kssay ; no critical buzz.ud cvn tell 

into such a hthyiinlh of ci mis .is you 
have, in these yourOlncitations. 

It is curious eunuch, and facknou- 
ledge less the r< suit of my own pu- 
eautiou than ot tlib gentleman's te¬ 
rm iity, that he dm s not seiioiely 
asMiult one hulws in the Gln.st- 
pl.iycr’s Guide, where a single pull* 
oi a goose-quill does not blow lum on 
his back, or into the mouth of his own 


cannon, lie is for instance quite 
scandalized at my proposal that the 
ghost in Hamlet should put on a pa¬ 
noply of “ burnished tin whence 
should recollect, that tire ghost s pr<— 
sent panoply is hvrfcmm , and that my 
proposal only r went to substitute tor 
a had article, a better, ns the best 
(*‘ complete steel”) has no peg in 
tire property-room.. Tire gentleman 
may, indeed, ““tear the cave where 
Keho lies.” if he pleases, making her 
shout for— steel armour! Thus a t hibl 
erics lor the moon, and the moon 
looks it full in the face, but comt s not 
aiuineh tfre nqgrer. 

The above i..e the piincipal “ ,u- 
guments” (such as they be; in the 
‘•Observations” deserving ot n plv, 
which indeed I should not have trou¬ 
bled my self to give, but that I hand 
they might be productive of mi-.- 
iliicvous effects upon the Ait of 
Ghost-playing, by darkening instead 
of illuminating the public mind with 
ii'Miid to that itnportaut matter. It 
is an old saying that “ true 110 - 
ineaniiig puzzles more than wit ; ” 
the jnoveib is particularly exempli¬ 
fied in irigiiioi lloirida Bella's Essavv. 
llis “ liv ulet of text” eariying wit* 
it such a eonipost of heteiogem oils 
m.iteiiiiN, hits enabled him so to iimil- 
dy thi clear state ol the question, that 
a superficial reader cannot easily see 
to the bottom of it. 


ItiUHiAl NTUiT * 


Tin:, tw'o most celebrated wliters 
ot this age, Lord Byron and the Au¬ 
thor of Wuverley, resemble each 
other not u little in their woiks. 
Their respective series pf produc¬ 
tions, from Childc IImold to Don 
•fuan, and from Waverley to Hed- 
gnuutlet. though dj|Bww|g essentially 
in structure,Qbjeg^and subject,agree 
nevertheless in several particulars. 
Kach scries, for example, evinces a 
remarkable qualification of mind iu 
its author, and each betravs a re¬ 
markable defect. It is likewise a 
singular coincidence, that the same 
qualification atul the same defect 


should exist iu both,—viz. Cxtiaoi- 
ditiary facility ot invention as bu as 
respects enmitositinn, difficulty ol in¬ 
vention as fur as respects channni. 
Both autliois are about equally re¬ 
markable foi the said power and (if 
we may use the expulsion) impo¬ 
tence of mind, in these different pro¬ 
vinces of invention. 

And first, as to composition. The 
prodigal effusion of poetry which, iu 
Child? Harold, the Corsair, the 
Giaour, &e. &e. almost overwhelmed 
the reading world, is only to be pa¬ 
ralleled by the quantity of prose so 
dissolutely expended in the coinpo- 
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sition of VVaverlcy, Guy Maimering, 
&c. Sec. a series to which indeed we 
can see no probable termination. 
B,oth the poems and the novels indi¬ 
cate a fertility of mind in this respect, 
amounting to what might be de¬ 
signated even a rank luxuriance. lie- 
lore we had eaten down one nop ot 
tills intellectual pasture, another be¬ 
gan to tickle our noses, and a third 
growth shot up whilst our heads, 
were deep in toe second. There is 
heie an obvious resemblance betw een 
the two series of works now com¬ 
pared. It would be hard, to say 
whether the Poet or the* Novelist 
were the greater spendthrift of his 
words. In both, eloquence is of so 
plentiful and profluent a nature, that 
it takes the form, and migli£ assume 
the name, of— splendid loquacity. The 
labour with these authors seems to 
have been, merely tliat of transcribing 
from the folds of the brain to the 
leaves of their paper. No time or 
exertion appears to have been requi¬ 
site for conjuring up the little phan¬ 
tasmagoria of images which haunt 
the recesses of the memory; they 
came without whoop or hollow, 
^vliich we, poor scribes ! have to ciy 
out several time?, to the dull popula¬ 
tion of our luain, before we can ob- 
taiu any answer. Facility in compo¬ 
sition—and when we say this, we do 
not mean fluency without a consider¬ 
able degree of solidity,—is the qua¬ 
lification in which these two great 
writeis chiefly resemble each other, 
and that perhaps in which they most 
surpass all their eotemporaries ; who, 
by the way, leaving solidity entirely 
out of the question, are in no wise 
deficient as to this particular of ilcet- 
ness in composition. We allow there 
is much difference between the 
“ weighty bullion " of Childe Harold 
or Waverley, and the “ French wire" 
into which the small portion of sterl¬ 
ing ore forming the real wmrth of Sar- 
dauapalus or llcdgaufitl&t is drawn ; 
but still, the same ease of language, 
the same wealth of imagery, is every 
where displayed, even in their most 
precipitate works, by each writer,— 
and with about equal claims on our 
admiration. 

It was this qualification which, 
possessed in the highest degree, 
tempted both (and still tempts one) to 
write down their reputation, by writ¬ 
ing upon every tiling or uotliing. The 


subject-matter of Itedgauullet, 01 
The Deformpd Trausfoimud (we take 
the last poem and novel respectively), 
if withdrawn tronr-thv,mere compo¬ 
sition of these two. works, would leave 
their bulk apparently umlmutihdud. 
A Review In one of our past numbers 
shows, that of The Deformed. Trans¬ 
formed, the argument might, without 
a figure, be truly *snid to “ lie in a 
nutshell; ” and by a similar analysis 
we will now briefly demonstrate that 
the mattrirl out of which this tbree- 
volumed novel, Redgauntlet, is work¬ 
ed up, might with the utmost case 
l>e confined within the same very 
limited space. 

The hero, Darsie Latimer, of un- 
autbcuticaUd birth and country, goes 
a-fishing towards the Solway; being 
chiefly allured to the holders, by a 
sacred injunction which prohibits him 
from setting foot upon English giouud, 
and being moreover pi riimm ntly kept 
there by a friendly admonition horn 
a young lady (Lilias, the hcioioe) 
that, if he valued his s.Petj , he should 
immediately depart iiom the pu- 
misos. A fisherman, w ho altu w aids 
turns out to be a lieai relative of his 
own, and withal a gieat crony of the 
Pretender's (and who, by tin bye, 
is the efficient hero of the iinul), 
kidnaps oui motk-hero, can its him 
over the Solw ay sands in a w..ggon, 
and shuts him up in an English farm¬ 
house. He is soon after condemned 
to petticoats and a side-saddle, being 
compelled by his Great Unknown per¬ 
secutor, the fisherman, to accompany 
him in this wise to another place of 
sojourn. lie finds himself at length 
in a public-house kept by one Father 
Crackcnthorpe, where lie is intro¬ 
duced to Prince Charles Edward, as 
Sir Arthur Darsie Redgauntlet, the 
heir of the family of that name, by 
his uncle ^thu fisherman aforesaid), 
Hugh Redgauntlet, who is a zealous 

E artizan of ^tyghevalier’s, and who 
as endea. oureon- though without 
success, to bring lift nephew over to 
the side of the Royal Wanderer. To 
attain this latter purpose was our 
fisherman’s grand reason for kidnap¬ 
ping his relative, over whose person 
ne is supposed to enjoy a very arbi¬ 
trary power as guardian, whilst that 
young hero remained at the English 
side of tlie Solway. The Cracken- 
thorpe conspiracy, which comprised 
several Euglisli and Scottish gentle- 
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men, is however put to the rout by 
the appearance of “ Black Colin 
.Campbell,” and the red-coats from 
Carlisle; th< Pretender, with his 
piscatory friend, embarks for Italy; 
and—and this is the sum aud sub¬ 
stance of the story. 

Now we undertake to sny, that if 
the above paragraph were cut out 
lioni our page, and rolled up into a 
paper-pellet, these the solid contents 
of ltd (gauntlet .would not be found 
to exceed in bulk the kernel of a 
moderately-sized and sincere Spanish 
nutshell, ily the appendix, it is true, 
we are informed that Lilias, who 
appears to be a sister of Darsie's, 
was married to his friend, Alan Fair- 
ford, Esquire, a young latitat of 
Edinburgh. wlie having heard of the 
kiiliuipphur uilaii, hicuks off a maiden 
cause in the middle, travels a great 
way both by land and sea, inter) opts 
the narrath e several times vety im¬ 
pel tmonth , and creates a great deal 
of trouble and confusion, without ac¬ 
compli-lime any thing else that we 
tan perceive, throughout life whole 
evistenve in these volumes, lie serves 
indeed a- an apology for a lover to 
poor Lilias, who is, by the bye, a 
prr-onage equally superfluous, and 
nearly a-, interesting as bin self. 

Taking these meagre details as his 
jnnnuluorh, the Author of Waver¬ 
ify has contrh ed to furnish out three 
very i< spectable volumes, one aud a 
halt of which, indeed, are dedicated 
to matters having nothing whatever 
to do with the main story. lie, like 
his late noble competitor for the crown 
of lame, in his more recent works 
seems to have depended almost 
wholly on the qualification we no¬ 
ticed above, i. e. the power of writ¬ 
ing ad iii/inifttni, agreeably, upon any 
or no subject. And to say the truth, 
his dependaiicc is seldom altogether 
misplaced. Though there tnay be 
less power of language* b;ss conden¬ 
sation of incidentpwul less striking 
imagery, in Rodgauntlct and its im¬ 
mediate predecessors, than iu» Wa¬ 
verley and its immediate successors, 
f here is still enough of each, we are 
convinced, to save the former portion 
of our author's novels for ever from the 
pastry-cook and the trunkmakcr. 

Hut all-powerful as these two 
great writers may be considered, in 
tile department of eloquence, aud 
what rnuy be generally described as 


composition, they are both radically, 
though not perhaps equally, impo¬ 
tent in the province of character. 
There is but one character, various^ 
modified by the different circum¬ 
stances in which it is placed, through¬ 
out all Lord Byron's poems,—that 
of a noble-minded but depraved be¬ 
ing, of fine feelings but irregular pas¬ 
sions, more or less satirical and mi¬ 
santhropical in his disposition, gloomy, 
heart-withered, reckless, and irreli¬ 
gious. Tlie Author of W a verity has 
taken a circle of somewhat greater 
circumfciwnce, but within which he 
is jhst as strictly confined. He lia« ex¬ 
cogitated, or his « xperierice ba 4 * fur¬ 
nished him with, a certain definite 
number of characters, and he 

plays as^he would chess-men, souu- 
times bringing oneforward, sometime, 
another, but without the powei of in¬ 
creasing tile number of uieu on the" 
board. 

Sliakspcare, it may be said, has 
almost exhausted the kingdom of 
character; and an author who in the 
present age discovers a new one, 
merits the -aine honour as an ustrouo- 
mei who discovers a new planet. We 
do not know how this may be, lmt 
certainly the iacility with which * 
that author invented, and the ligour 
with which he preserved, characters, 
shames to nought the pnweis of the 
Author of Waverley, which, we haw 
heaid as rashly as triumphantly com¬ 
pared to Shakspeare's m these par¬ 
ticulars. The present volumes, for 
instance, Hi velope not a single new 
character. They iutioducc u> to se¬ 
veral of our old acquaintances, with 
whose faces we are just us familiar 
as with that of the Man in the Moon, 
and which have appeared and re¬ 
appeared almost as frequently, and 
to the full as unconcernedly with re¬ 
spect to all the sublunary dogs that 
bark at them, as that celestial phy¬ 
siognomy. First we have a hero and 
heroine of the genuine Waverley 
stamp; a pair, like which we, liopt 
Heaven will never make so niiny as 
the Great Unknown does," or the 
world would shortly be peopled with 
Albinos. Then follows the old litany 
of characters: a mystcruux, an ur¬ 
chin, a vagrant, a rolicking ne'er-do- 
well, a human blood-hound, and a 
“ ^edious old fool,”—iu the peison*. 
of Hugh iledg aunt let. Little Buijie, 
Wandering Willie, Nantv Ewait, 
F‘2 
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Cristal Nixon, and Poor Peter Pee¬ 
bles. Nbta Bene: there is no weird 
or wild womau iu the whole story. 
The place of a witch is supplied by 
a Quaker, Joshua Gcddes, whose 
name is added to the dramatis persona* 
for the very important purpose of own¬ 
ing a stuke-net on the Solway, but who 
nevertheless manages to occupy tin* 
scene and crowd in at cut tain-fall, 
though he promotes the action of the 
piece much about in the same ratio 
that a midge bouncing against the 
posterior -part of the earth propels it 
towards Aries. Indeed most of the 
characters above-mentioned are •su¬ 
pernumeraries. Wandering Willie, a 
blind fiddler, who promises, and from 
whom we expect every moment, 
gi eat feats ; who moreover* goes so 
far with the joke as to play, some¬ 
what in tile vein of Blonde!, five 
pages of Scotch tunes, under a pri¬ 
son window ; and who seems by this 
means to hold tin* catastrophe, as it 
were, in the belly of his insti uinent, 
—after all, performs nothing more 
worthy of immortality, than that of 
warning the Crackentliorpe Cabal, 
by an air, (“ The Campbells an* 
coming,”)—when it was exactly too 
late to be of any service whatever. 
Black Campbell entei ini* the club- 
room along with the music. To 
Little Bcnjie and Cristal Nixon, 
deeds of equal moment are allotted ; 
the form'er carries a letter, and the 
latter shoots a man ; yet without any 
further claims upon his favour, both 
are perpetually thrust upon the at¬ 
tention of the reader. Nanty Ewart 
makes a voyage from Dumfries to 
(Cumberland, with Alan Fail ford, 
Esquire, as a passenger. Then there 
are the said Alan Fairford, Esquire, 
and liis father, Alexander Fairford, 
W. S. two gentlemen whom the read¬ 
er is incessantly wishing at the very 
last place to which he should like to 
be consigned himself. 

The adventures of Poor Peter Pee¬ 
bles are likewise a patch on the princi¬ 
pal story, as tedious and impertinent 
an episode as any we ever met with in 
a Spanish novel. We do not deny that 
the character of this unfortunate liti¬ 
gant is well drawn, and that the state of 
moral as well as mental degradation 
to which the law's delay has reduced 
a respectable eitiz. n, is depicted with 
affecting tmthfuliKss. The original 
of this portiait, a miuiilmc to be 


sure, is to be found, if we rightly 
remember, On Peregrine Pickle, hut 
the copy is worthy to supplant it in 
our memories. 1L is- n draught iu 
our author's best manner; and he 
has, with considerable skill heighten¬ 
ed the simple effect which marine's in 
misery would of it> elf produce on oiu- 
feelings, by intermixing the crazy 
gravity of Poor Peter with something 
im-si.-.tihly ludicrous ; so that the 
reader cannot easily Jell whether the 
tear he foils rolling down his cheek, 
whilst the victim of Justice with 
earnestgarrulity reciteshis disappoint¬ 
ments and his future lofty hopes, be 
the result of laughter or of pity. The 
Baron of Braclwartline himself is not 
a sketch more felicitous than this: 

You must have seen this original, Darsie, 
who, like others in the same predicament, 
continues to haunt the courts of justice, 
where he has made shipwreck of time, 
means, and understanding. Such insane 
paupers have sometimes seemed to me to 
resemble wrecks lying upon the shoals on 
the Goodwin Sands, or in Y nrmouth 
Hoads, wtrning other vessels to keep aloof 
from the banks on which they have been 
lost; or rather scare-riow.s and polatoc- 
boglcs, distributed through the courts to 
stare away fools from the scene of litiga¬ 
tion. 

The identical Peter wears a huge great¬ 
coat, thread-bare and patched itself, yet 
carefully so disposed and secured by what 
buttons remain, and many supplementary 
pins, as to conceal the still nunc infirm 
state of his under garments. The shoes 
and stockings of a ploughman were, how¬ 
ever, seen to meet at his knees, With a pair 
of brownish, blackish breeches; a rusty- 
coloured handkerchief, that has been black 
ill its day, surrounded his throat, and was 
an apology for linen. His hair, half grey, 
half black, cscapod in df-locks around a 
huge wig, made of tow, as it seemed to me, 
and so much shiunk, that it stood up on 
the very top of ins head ; above which he 
plants, when covered, an immense cocked 
hut. which, lik»* the chieftain’s banner, may 
be seen any spatasemt day betwixt nine and 
ten. high towering sh^ve all the fluctuating 
and changeful scene m rite Outer-IIouse, 
where his eccentricities often make him the 
centre %? a group of jietulant and tearing 
boys, who exercise upon him every art of 
ingenious torment. liis countenance, ori¬ 
ginally that of a portly, comely burgess, is 
now emaciated with poverty and anxiety, 
and rendered wild by an insane lightness 
about the eyes; a withered and blighted 
skin and complexion; features charged 
with the sclf-inrportame peculiar to insani¬ 
ty ; and a habit oi pcipcUmlly speaking to 
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himself. Such was my fortunate client; 
and I must allow, Darsic, that my profes¬ 
sion had need to do a greift deal oi good, 
-jf, as is much to l»e firaiod, it bungs many 
individuals tn*uch a pass. 

After we had been, with a good deal of 
form, presented to each other, at which 
time I easily saw by my father’s manner 
that he was desirous of supporting Petei’s 
character in my eyes, as much as circum¬ 
stances would permit, *• Alan,” he said, 
“ this is the gentleman who has agreed to 
accept of you as his counsel, in plucc of 
young Dumtoustic.” 

“ Entirely out of favour to my old ac¬ 
quaintance your father, ’ said Peter, ■with 
a benign and patronizing countenance, 
“ out of respect to your father, and my 
old intimacy with Lord Bladderskatc. 
Otherwise, by the Regium Mujutatem! 

1 would have presented a petition and com¬ 
plaint against Daniel Duintoustic, Advo¬ 
cate, by name and surname—1 would, by 
all the pi.ictiqiu s !—1 know the forms of 
priwjs,; and I .mi not to he ^rifled with.” 

My holier here interrupted my client, 
and remind'd him that there was a good 
<li nl of business to do, as be proposed to 
give the young coun-cl an outline of the 
Mate of tin* conjoined pro -ess, with a mow 
to letting him into the incuts of«tlic cause, 
disL >c umbered front the points of form. 
“ i have made a short abbreviate, Mr. 
Peebles,” said he; “ having sat up late 
last night, and employed much of tliis 
morning in wading thiough these papers, 
to save Alan some trouble, and 1 am now 
about to state the lesult ” 

“ 1 will state it myself,” said Peter, 
breaking in without reverence upon his so¬ 
licitor. » 

“ No, by no means,” stud my father; 
“ 1 am your agent lor the time.” 

“ Mine eleventh in number,” said Peter; 
“ I Lave n new one every star ; I wish I 
could got a new coat ns regularly ” 

“ \ our age nt for the time,” lesumed my 
father; “ and you, who aic acquainted 
« all the forms, know' that the client states 
the e-ise to the agent—the agent to the 
counsel 

“ The counsel to the Lord Ordinary, 
the Ordinary to the Inner House, the Pre¬ 
sident to the Bench. It is just like the 
rope to the man, the «yv ,.to the ox, the 
ox to the water, thev^ater to tlicfire—" 
“ Hush, for Heaven’s sake, Mr. Pee¬ 
bles,” said my father, cutting his recitation 
hhort; “ time wears on—we mult get to 
business—you must not interrupt the court, 
you know.—Hem, hem 1 Jfrom this abbre¬ 
viate it appears———” 

“• Before you begin,” said Peter Pee¬ 
bles, “ I’ll thank you to order me a mor¬ 
sel of bread and cheese, or some. cauld 
meat, or broth, or the like alimentary pro¬ 
vision ; I was so nnxions to see your son, 
that 1 could not cat a mouthful of dinner.” 


Heartily glad, I believe, to have so good 
a chance of stopping his client’s mouth ef- 
fectually, my father ordered some cold 
meat; to which James Wilkinson, for the 
honour of tile house, was about to add the 
hi andy bottle, which remained on die side¬ 
board, but, at a wink from my father, sup¬ 
plied its place with small beer. Peter 
charged the provisions with the rapacity of 
a famished lion ; and so well did the diver¬ 
sion engage him, that though, while my 
father stated the ease, he looked at him re¬ 
peatedly, as if he meant to interrupt his 
statement, yet he always found more agree¬ 
able employment for his mouth, and re¬ 
turned to the cold beef with an avidity 
whirh convinced me he had not had such 
anmpportunity for many a day of satiating 
his appetite. Omitting much formal phrase¬ 
ology, and many legal details, I will endea¬ 
vour togive you, in exchange for your fiddler’s 
tale, the Jhistory of a litigant, or rather, the 
history of his law-suit. 

• * * • * 

My brain was like to turn at tliis ac¬ 
count of lawsuit within lawsuit, like a nest 
of chip-boxes, with all of which I was ex¬ 
pected to make myself acquainted. * 

“ I understand,” 1 said, “ that Mr. 
Peeblts claims a sum of money from Plain- 
stanes—how then ran he be liis debtor? 
anil if not his debtor, how can he bring a 
Multiplepoinding, the very summons of 
which sets forth, that the pursuer does owe 
certain monies, which lie is desirous to pay 
by warrant of a judge ? ” 

u Ye know little of the matter, I doubt, 
friend,” said Mr Peebles; “a Multiple¬ 
poinding is the safest r, medium jut is in die 
whole form of process. I have known it 
conjoined with a declarator of marriage.— 
Your beef is excellent,” he said to my fa¬ 
ther, who in vail cndeavouicd to resume 
his legal disquisition ; “ but something 

highly powdered—»ai.d the twopenny is un¬ 
deniable ; but it is small swipes—small 
swipes —more of hop than malt—with youT 
leave I’ll try your black bottle.” 

My father started to help him with liis 
ow’n hand, and in due measure ; but, in¬ 
finitely to my amusement, Peter PeebleH 
got possession of the bottle by the neck, 
and my father's ideas of hospitality were 
far too scrupulous to permit his attempting, 
by any direct .means, to redeem it ; so that • 
Peter returned to the tabic triumphant, with 
his prey in his clutch. 

“Better have a wine-glass, Mr. Pee¬ 
bles,” said my father, in an .admonitory 
tone, “ you will find it pretty strong.” 

fc * If the kirk is, ower muckle, we can 
sing muss in the quire,” said Peter, help¬ 
ing himself In the goblet out. of which lie 
had been drinking the small beer. “ M’hat 
is it, usquebaugh?— bran ivy, as I am 
tut honest man ! 1 had almost fprgotten the 
mime and taste of brandy. - Mr. Fairford 
elder, your good Health (tx mouthful of 
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brandy)—Mr. Alan Fait ford, wishing you 
well through your arduous undertaking 
(another go-down of the comfortable li¬ 
quor),—And now, though you have given 
a tolerable breviate of this great lawsuit, of 
whilk everybody ha» heard something that 
has walked the hoards in the Outer-House, 
(here's to ye again, by way of interim de. 
erect,) yet ye have omitted to speak a word 
of the arrestments.” 

“ I was jost,-coming to that point, Mr. 
Peebles.'' * 

“ Or of the action of suspension of the 
charge on the bill.*’ 

“ I was just coming to that ” 

“ Or the advocation of the Sheriff-Court 
process.” 

“• ] was just coming to it.” •• 

“ As Tweed comes to M druse, I think,” 
said the litigant; and tlien filling his goblet 
about a quarter full of brandy, as if in 
absence of mind, “ Oh, Mr. Alan Fair- 
ford, ye are a lucky man to buckle to such 
a cause as mine at the very outset! it is 
likt a specimen of all causes, man. By the 
Hegiam, there is not a runudiumjui is in the 
practiques but ye’ll find a spice o’t. Here’s 
to your getting wcel through with it—Pshut 
—I ain drinking naked spirits, I think. 
Hut if the heathen be ower strong we’ll 
christen him with the brewer, (here he 
added a little small beer to his hover age, 
paused, rolled his eyes, winked, and pro. 
ceeded,)—Mr Fairford—the action of as¬ 
sault and battery, Mr. Fairford, when I 
compelled the villain Plainstanes to pull 
my nose within two steps of King Charles's 
statue, in the Parliament Close—there I 
itad him in a hose-net. Never moo amid 
tell me how to shape that process—no 
counsel that ever selled wind could con¬ 
descend and say whether it were best to 
proceed by way of petition and complaint, 
nd vuidirtam // vblicam, with consent of his 
Majesty's advocate, nr by action on the 
statute for battery pendente lite , whilk 
would be the winning my plea at once, and 
so getting a back-door out of Court.—By 
the Regiam. that beef and brandy is unco 
het at iny heart—1 maun try (he ale again 
(sipped a little beer); and the ale's but 
cauld, 1 maun e’en put In the rest of the 
brandy.” 

lie was os good as his word, and pro¬ 
ceeded in so loud and animated a style of 
elocution, thumping the table, drinking 
and snuffing alternately, that my father 
. abandoning all attempts to interrupt him, 
sat silent and ashamed, suffering and anxi¬ 
ous for the conclusion of the scene. 

And then to comq back to my pet 
process of all—my battery and assault pro¬ 
cess, when I had the good luck to provoke 
him to pull my nose at the very threshold 
of the Court, whilk was the very thing I 
wanted—Mr. Pest, ye ken him, I laddie 
Fairford ? Old Pest was for making it* 
out harm \u h <, for he ‘aid the Court 


might be said—said—ugh !—to be my 
dwelling-place 1 dwell mair there than 
ony gate elsr^and the essence of hanie- 
sucken is to strike a man in his dwelling* 
place—mind that, young ad. ocate—and so 
there's hope Plainstanes may be hanged, 
as many has for a less matter; for, my 
liords,—will Pest say to the Justiciary 
bodies,-—my Lords, the Parliament House 
is Peebles’s place of dwelling, says lie— 
being commune fortim, and commune fo- 
t um est commune domicilium —Lass, fetch 
another glass of whiskoy, and score it— 
time to gae hame—by the practiques, I 
cannot find the jug—-yet there’s twa of 
them, 1 think. By the Regiam, Fairfoid— 
Daddie Fairford—lend us twal pennies to 
buy sneeshing, mine is done—Moccr, call 
another cause.” 

The box fell from his hands, and his 
body would at the some time have fallen 
from the chair, had not I supported him. 

“ This is intolerable,” said n>) father — 
“ Call a chairman, James Wilkinson, to 
carry this degraded, worthless, drunken 
beast home.”—(P. 313—3111.) 

Nevertheless, whatever be the me¬ 
rits of this story as an episode, its 
total irrelevant y to the principal sub¬ 
ject, renders its insertion here pre¬ 
posterous to the highest degree id 
absurdity ; and by pertinaciously in¬ 
terrupting the dear flow of narrative 
and of feeling, it becomes insuffer¬ 
ably tedious, and almost hateful, to 
the reader. 

Poverty of invention with respect 
to character is, in our opinion, the 
most striking defect of mind visible 
in the Author of Waverley. Besides 
this, however, we cannot, in our at¬ 
tempt to estimate truly his intellec¬ 
tual value, belli noticing a second, to 
us very obvious, yet, considering the 
general power of his faculties, very 
unexpected mark of mortality, about 
the works of this illustrious writer. 
We mean—a certain childishness of 
fancy, most palpably displayed whrre- 
ever he approaches the supernatural. 
Compare the Witches in Macbeth 
with Meg McmJigp* Madge Wildfire, 
Noma, and fheir congeners in these 
novels: is there, or is there not, 
something about the latter which re¬ 
minds us of our nursery-tales ? is not 
the sublimity of the former less as¬ 
sociated with our merely infantile 
terrors, and rather such as (at least 
in age in which they were ima¬ 
gine^, Is founded upon adult igno¬ 
rance £nd superstition, than upon the 
weakness of mind incident to child¬ 
hood ? We have no time now for 
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more than a hint upon this matter. 
Indeed, the distinction^thnugh per¬ 
fectly intelligible, is not easily do- 
iinable in words. • Unless our read¬ 
er’s delicacjf of perception bear ira- 
mediate ti*stimony to the trutli of our 
remark, we doubt our ability to con¬ 
vince him secundum art cm. An in¬ 
stance is, perhaps, the best argument 
we could use : the descent of Halbert 
Glendinning into the bowels of the 
earth with his patroness, the White 
Uady of Aveifel, might, we think 
with great propriety, have formed 
Scheherazade's tiiousand-aiid-second 
night’s tale; it is calculated for no 
more mature admiration than that 
which a schoolboy bestows on the 
Arabian Entertainments, and could 
only be relished at that age when we 
swallow (Hants and Enchanted Cas¬ 
tles as eagerly as we do our bread 
and butter. There is also something 
of the puerile taste to which we 
allude in the following description of 
ItcdgauuUet’s first appearance ; min¬ 
gled we grant, not a little incon¬ 
gruously, with considerable power, 
and force of descriptive geiitus: 

1 mentioned in my last, that having 
abandoned my fishing-rod as an unprofit¬ 
able implement, T crossed over the open 
downs which divided me from the margin 
of the Sol*ay. When I reached the hanks 
of the great estuary, which are licte very 
hare ami exposed, the waters had receded 
from the large and level space of sand, 
through which a sticam, now fWblc and 
foidablc, found its way to the orcan. The 
whole was illuminated by the beams of the 
low and setting sun, who shewed his rrddy 
trout, like a warrior prepared for defence, 
over a huge battlcmcntcd and turretted 
wall of crimson and black clouds, which 
appeared like ati immense Gothic fortress, 
into which the laird of day was descending. 
His setting rays glimmered bright upon 
the wet surface of the sands, and the num¬ 
berless pools of water by which it was co¬ 
vered, where the inequality of the ground 
had occasioned their being left by the tide. 

The scene was aninrted by the exertions 
of a number of horremen, who were ac¬ 
tually employed in hunting salmon. Ay, 
Alan, lift up your hands and eyes as you 
will* I can give their mode of fishing no 
name so appropriate; for they chased the 
fish at full gallop, and struck them with 
their barbed spears, as you see hunters 
spearing boars in the old tapestry. The 
salmon, to be sure, take the thing more 
quietly than the bo rs; but they are so 
swift in their own element, that to pursue 
aud strike them is the task of a good horse¬ 
man, with a quick eye, a determined hand. 


arid full command both of his horse and 
weapon. The shouts of the fellows as they 
galloppcd up and down in the animating 
exercise—their loud bursts of laughter 
when any of their number caught a fall*— 
and still louder acclamations when any of 
the party made a capital stroke with his 
lance—gave so much* animation to the 
whole scene, that T caught the enthusiasm 
of the sport, and ventured forward a con¬ 
siderable space on the sand*. The feats of 
one horseman, in particular, called forth so 
repeatedly the clamorous applause of his 
companions, that the very banks rang again 
with their shouts, lie was a tall man, 
well mounted on a strong black horse, 
which he caused to turn and wind like a 
bird in the air, carried n longer spear than 
the others, and wore a sort of fur cap or 
bonnet, with a short feather in it. which 
gave him on the whole rather a superior 
appearance to the other fishermen. He 
seemed to hold some sort of authority 
among them, and occasionally directed their 
motions both by voice and hand ; at which 
rimes T thought his gestures were striking, 
and his voice uncommonly sonorous and 
commanding. 

The riders began to make for the shore, 
and the interest of the scene was almost 
over, while I lingered on the sands, with 
my looks turned to the shores of England, 
still gilded by the sun’s last Tays, and, ns 
it seemed, scarce distant a mile from me. 
The anxious thoughts which haunt me be¬ 
gan to muster in my bosom, and n»y feet 
slowly and insensibly approached the river 
which divided me from the forbidden pre¬ 
cincts, though without any formed inten¬ 
tion, when my steps were arrested by Un¬ 
sound of a horse gallopping; and as I 
turned, the rider (the same fisherman whom 
I had formerly di tinguished) called out to 
me, in an abrupt manner, “ boho, bro¬ 
ther ! you arc too late for I lowness to-night 
—the tide will make presently.” 

I turned my head and looked at him 
without answering; for, to my thinking, 
his sudden appearance (or rather I should 
say his unexpected approach) had, amidst 
the gathering shadows and lingering light, 
something which was wild and ominous. 

“ Arc you deaf?” he added—“ or are 
you mad ?— or have you a mind for the 
next world ?'*. ' 

“ 1 am a stranger,” I answered* “ and 
had no oriier purpose than looking on at 
the fishing—I am about to return to the 
side I came from.” 

“ Best make haste then,” said he. “ He 
that dreams on the bed of the Solway, may 
wake hi the next world. The sky threatens 
a blast that will bring in the .waves three 
foot a-bmtbt.” 

So saying, he turned his horse and rode 
off, while 1 began to walk back towards the 
Scottish shore, a little alarmed at what I 
had heard; for the tide advances with such 
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rapidity upon those fatal sands, that well. ’ 
mounted horarinen lay aside hopes of 
safety, if they see its white surge advancing 
while they arc yet at a distance from the 
bank. 

These recollections grew more agitating, 
and, instead of walking deliberately, I'be. 
gait a race as fast as 1 could, feeling, or 
thinking I felt, each pool of salt water 
through which I splashed, grow deeper and 
deeper. At length die surface of die sand 
did seem considerably more intersected with 
psih and channels full of water—cither 
that the tide was really beginning to influ- 
e ice the bed of the estuary, or, as I must 
o .vn is equally probable, that I had, in the 
hurry and confusion of my retread involved 
myielf in difficulties which I bail avoided 
in my deliberate advance. Either way, it 
was rather an unpromising state of affairs, 
for the sands at the same time turned 
.suffer, .and my footsteps, so soon as I had 
passed, were instantly filled with water. I 
began to have odd thoughts concerning the 
snug ness of your father’s parlour, and the 
secure footing afforded by the pavement of 
Brown’s .Square and Scot’s Close, when 
my better genius, the tall fisherman, ap¬ 
peared once more close to my side, he and 
his sable horse looming gigantic in the now 
darkening twilight. 

“ Are you mad ? ” lie said, in the same 
deep tone which had before thrilled on my 
ear, “ or arc you weary of your life ?— 
You will be presently amongst the quick- 
sands.”—I professed my ignorance of the 
way, to which he only replied, “ There is 
no time for prating—get up behind me.” 

He probably expected me to spring from 
the ground with the activity which these 
Borderers have, by constant practice, ac¬ 
quired in all relating to horsemanship ; but 
as I stood irresolute, he extended his hand, 
and grasping mine, bid me place my foot 
on the toe of his boor, and thus raised me 
in a trice to the croupe of his horse. I was 
scarce securely seated, ere he shook the 
reins of his horse, who instantly sprung 
forward; but annoyed, doubtless, by the 
unusual burthen, treated us to two or three 
bounds, accompanied by as many flourishes 
of his hind heels. The rider sat like a 
tower, notwithstanding that the unexpected 
plunging of the animal threw me forward 
upon him. The horse was soon compelled 
to submit to the discipline of the spur and 
bridle, and went off at a steady hand 
. gallop; thus shortening the devious, for it 
was by no means a direct path, by which 
the rider, avoiding the loose quicksands, 
made for the northern liauk. 

(Vol. i. p. 52—58.) 

The idea of a fisherman hunting' 

, salmon on a black horse, is orthodox 

I Hough ; but to invest this inglorious 
p soilage with such a deal of inys^c 
hy, and- a r *erwards to convert him 


into a downright hero, the head of a 
faction, and the friend of a Prince, 
appears to us a most childish attempt 
at what Bayes would call f ‘ an oc\r 
surprize ” upon the reaefer. Indeed, 
it forcibly reminded us of the fisher¬ 
man who turns out to be Prince Pret¬ 
ty man’s fattier, in the tragedy written 
by that celebrated critic and author. 
A reader’s passion for the marvellous 
must surely be very irritable in its 
nature, if it could be excited by a 
piece of mechanism* so nearly re¬ 
sembling that which makes Mr. 
Newbery’s gilt story-books so dear 
to the romantic little people who 
have just laid by their rattles. In 
conclusion, we think this weakness 
runs through the whole class of no- 
vels designated jxir excellence the 
Scotch; the Author of Waveiloy, 
throughout Ids works, constantly be¬ 
trays a design rather to jnqhit n us 
as children, than to excite us as men 
open in some degree to superstitious 
impressions. 

Is it to this spirit of childishness 
that wc are to attribute that mag¬ 
nificent piece of mummery pei- 
formed in a hovel at lb okenbum-foot 
(the fisherman’s, retreat), where the 
hero, Sir Arthur, having assumed the 
very probable disguise of an iti¬ 
nerant fiddler, is made to dance a 
mysterious cotillon with the heroine, 
Lilias? 

The preceding remarks are for the 
most part genet ally applicable to the 
entire series of this author’s novels. 
Our opinion, as regards the present 
work in particular, is decidedly an 
unfavourable one. Whatever may 
be the faults or foibles of this writer’s 
mittd (conditions of humanity), the 
memory of them was always oblite¬ 
rated in his e.ulier works, by the 
transcendent powers of genius which 
we saw there displayed. In his lat¬ 
ter flights, this regal bird evidently 
soars with a crest less eject and a 
less sounding pinuhn Indeed, were his 
strength of wing unabated, the same¬ 
ness of those scenes which he perpe¬ 
tually haunts, and to which he is in a 
manner s^lf-condeinned, renders the 
contemplation of his feats now much 
less interesting. lie seems as if ho 
were chained by the foot to some ir- 
re moveable rock in the midst of a 
deep valley, where though he could 
fly upwards, he could not fly out¬ 
ward*. We do not now allude to 
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the geographical scene of his exer¬ 
tions ; he has occusioiyilly migrated 
from liis native hills to the plains of 
Knglawl, and the-gardene of France. 
We flpeak'' ,, of the general scene of 
thought from which no can never tear 
himself, the abstract collection of 
objects which always present them¬ 
selves to his mental eye, whatever 
be his actual place of residence. But 
his poweis are also either weakened, 
or weakly exerted. Ills very last flight 
is his very lowest; and that perhaps 
is a rash assertion to make, in trie 
(ace of St. Honan. In plain terms, 
Kedgauntlet is as poor a work as, 
■we dare say, this author could easily 
write ; certainly so, unless he took 
much more pains to write ill, than he 
ever did to write well. This pub¬ 
lication in tiutli furnishes us with one 
of the purest specimens of simple 
book-making that can be met with, 
in mi age, and nation, atul author, 
famous ulrindy for that species of 
handicraft. It is made up altogether 
ot unconnected stories, one of which, 
chiefly from its superior length, we 
must conjecture to form thP principal 
subject. The mass also seems only 
about half licked into form. Theie 
arenone of those bright creations here, 
and but few of those powerful mas- 
tot-strokes, with which this Artist 
delighted and astonished us ol' yore: 
he sweeps the canvas now with u 
hasty and a half-full pencil. Kxcept 
in one or two instances he seems to 
have laid on his colours with the 
wash brush ; Rome of his figures are 
mere blotches, and it is frequently 
impossible, from the evident preeipi- 
tatuioss with which they have been 
got up, to distinguish a woman from 
» man [unless the name be written 
above it], a servant from a lord. 
Tims we find the amiable and gentle 
Lilias coming out with several such 
expressions as the following: 1. “A 
suspicion arose in my uncle’s mind 
that you [her brother] might be the 
youth he sought, and it was 
strengthened by papcis and letters 
which the rascal Nixon did not hesi¬ 
tate to take from your pocket.” 
2. “ The oh/ brutal desperado [Nixon, 
to wit], whose face and mind are a 
libel upon human nature, has had the 
insolence to speak to his master’s 
niece as one whom he was at liberty 
to admire.” 3. “ The wretch’s un¬ 
paralleled insah nre [Nixon is again in 


the pillory} has given me one great 
advantage over him. For knowing 
that my uncle would shoot him vrith 
as little remorse as a vioodcoclc , if he 
but guessed at his brazen-faced trs- 
surance towards me, &c." Eloquence 
like this we think might well recom¬ 
mend the book to the patronage 
of those loose-haired and limber- 
tongued Nereids, who play about the 
shores of Billingsgate, and pelt each 
other with fish or hard epithets, 
whichever are most convenient. On 
the other hand, the much-aspersed 
Nixon, a kind of servant of all-work 
to Hedgauntlet, so far forgets the 
vernacular idiom of his race, as upon 
one occasion to observe in the very 
loftiest vein of astrological meta¬ 
phor,—“ a female influence predomi¬ 
nates !*’ slapping his thigh (we may 
suppose), like a magnanimous sou of 
the sock in one of his eclaticul exits. 
This same C'ristal Nixon, indeed, 
seems to enjoy the apostolic faculty 
of speaking in a strange language p 
whenever it suits his caprice ; lie not 
unfreqnentJy talks with a double- 
tongue in the same psuagraph. There 
are several other maiks, in these vo¬ 
lumes, of the most headlong hurry of 
composition, the most rapacious spi¬ 
rit of money-getting. Invol. iii, p. 
42, Sam Skelton is Sum Shelton, pro¬ 
perly so called; in the very same 
page he is Jack Keltun ; and in p. 
4t, he is Jack Skttton ;—varying liis 
name quite as often, but not quite as 
ingi uums!}. as a member of the purse¬ 
taking brotherhood, to w hit h 1 onor- 
able corporation we have howevei 
no reason to believe him attached. 
The identity of a certain waiting- 
ipaid is also not u little precarious; 
ut the farm-house we knew her by 
the appellation—Dorcas, and when 
we arc afterwards introduced to her 
as the woman— Cicehj, we have some 
difficulty in recognizing our lost 
waiting-inaid under the hood of her 
new title.** These oversights me to 
be sure uuimpni taut, except as be¬ 
traying the general negligence with 
which the novel is written. They* 
afford us tacit but certain inhuma¬ 
tion, at leas-t when coupled with 
other evidence, that this author was 
much more intent on our pockets 
than his own pen, much more desir¬ 
ous of gaius-makhig than of pains-tak- 
•ing, whilst he huddled up these tncr- 
ccnaiy pages. The uneasiness, be- 
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sides, with which he shifts from 
journal to narrative, anil from nar*- 
relive to journal (such is the miscel¬ 
laneous iorm of his hook), seems to 
indicate the same anxiety, the same 
indecent haste, to get to the end of 
his work, and the bottom of our 
purses, without much troubling him¬ 
self about the means he takes to 
come there. «, 

From the incalculable superiority 
of genius which the dialogue of these 
Novels exhibits above the dialogue 
of Halidon Hill, we have sometimes 
been perplexed in the extreme how 
to identify, with complete- satisfac¬ 
tion, Sir Walter Scott and the Au¬ 
thor ofWaverley; the vigour of the one 
seems wholly uncongenial with the 
tameness of the otlier. Different minds 
seem to have generated the prose and 
the poetic dialogue. Redgauntlet does 
not enable us to solve the riddle ; its 
dialogue, though frequently, as we 
have shown, un-characteristic, is al- 
i ways spirited and forceful. Preserv¬ 
ing however the same distance from 
the dialogue of Halidon Hill as its 
predecessors did, it has likewise de¬ 


generated hi a great measure from the 
model of Wqj'crley. A w it of t'harles 
the Second's age would call the great¬ 
er part of the dialogue in these preset*, 
volumes —hue ; and to c less fop¬ 
pish critic of George the Fourth’s 
reign, its vigour might certainly ap¬ 
pear of a description somewhat too 
little refined to un-deserve that ex- 
ressive character. The Great Un- 
nown seems indeed to write this 
rakehelly kind of dialogue con amove , 
and with superior facility ; the ne¬ 
cessity therefore under which he la¬ 
bours, of writing more novels in tlic 
year than he ought, may be some 
excuse for his indulging in this spe¬ 
cies of composition, which to all ap¬ 
pearance flows as readily from bis 
pen as the ink will allow of. That 
same unavoidable necessity will we 
have no doubt palliate the other 
numberless imperfections of Kcd- 
gauntlet (solely, let it be remembered, 
arising from haste and confusion), — 
with those at least of his readers who 
arc less bountifully supplied with 
good sense than good nature. 


STANZAS. 

1 . 

The shadows which grow on the ridge oi Night. 

Or on islands that float in the pale starlight. 

Are more pleasant to me 
Thau the smiles that flee 
From the giant of morning, proud and free. 

2 . 

These shadows arc soft as n maiden's eyes, 

Which weep for her lover when daylight dies ; * 

But the world is gay 
Iu the hot sun-ray. 

And misery flicth away—away ! 

3. 

They are gone—the poets who once shcrl light 
Like noon, but pleasant as pale starlight; 

And I love to dream 
In the shadowy beam, 

. Which their spirits have cast on Time’s dark stream. 

4. 

The living are here—and the dead are gone; 

• But their fame is alive like a changeless dawn. 

Which shall never be old. 

Nor seared, nor cold. 

But shine till the tale of the world be told. 


B. C. 
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On the Madness of hear. 




ot4 the madness of leab. 


<£he storv of this tragedy is said 
to have l»eA taken from * r The true 
Chronicle History of King Leir and 
his three daughters, Gonorell, Hagan, 
and Cordelia. Some play on the same 
subject was entered at Stationers’ 
IlaJl, by Edward White, May 14, 
1594. The present is supposed to 
have been written by Shakspeare, in 
1605. 

“ There is, perhaps, no play,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “ which keeps the at¬ 
tention so strongly fixed—which so 
much agitates our passions, and in¬ 
terests our curiosity. The artful in¬ 
volutions of distinct interests, the 
striking oppositions of contrary cha¬ 
racters, the sudden changes of for¬ 
tune, the quick succession of events, 
fill the mind with a continual tumult 
of indignation, pity, and hope. There 
is no scene whieh does not contribute 
to the aggravation of the distress, or 
eomluct of the action, and scarce 
a line which does not conduce to the 
progress of the scene.” Such was 
the opinion of the great critic, yet in 
the same paper he speaks as it were 
in censure of the Spectator, lor de¬ 
claring that Tate had deprived the 
tragedy of half its beauty, by his 
oltciutinn in giving Cordelia success 
and happiness. The literary levia¬ 
than then observes: “ In the pre¬ 
sent case the public has decided. 
C 'ordelia from the time of Tate has 
always retired with victory and feli¬ 
city ; and if my sensations could add 
any thing to the general suffrage, I 
might relate I was many years ago 
so shocked by Cordelia’s death, that 
1 know not whether I ever endured 
to read again the la^t scenes of the 
play till 1 undertook to revise them 
as an Editor." Mr. Stevens has ob¬ 
served with every appearance of truth, 
that «* Dr. Johnson should rather 
have said that the managers of the 
t fieatres-royal have decided, and the 
public has been obliged to acquiesce 
in their decision. The altered play 
has the upper gallery on its side: file 
original drama was patronized by 
Addison: 

Victrix causa Diis pinout, sed victa ColonL n 

What higher te. iimony ran be ad¬ 
duced of the exalted genius of Shak¬ 
speare, than the fact of his having 


produced a catastrophe so exquisitely 
touching and natural, as to make an 
audience shrink with sensitive horror 
from a contemplation of it? A ca¬ 
tastrophe of one of the most beau¬ 
tiful tragedies our lauguagc boasts, 
brought about by a traffi of probable 
events, affecting persons whose sor¬ 
rows have made them dear to us ! 
There can be little doubt that Shak¬ 
speare intended to make the afflic¬ 
tions and jleath of Cordelia the strong 
links by which to bind our sympa¬ 
thies to the fate of Lear. Without her 
the impetuous monarch would excite 
but little compassion—he had not 
“ borne, his faculties so meek,” nor 
been (t so clear in bis great office," 
as to generate the popular affection, 
and make his subjects feel the king’s 
calamity as their own misfortune; 
indeed, “ the best and soundest of 
his time had been but rash.” 

A temper naturally irritable and 
impatient of contradiction, the habit 
of giving unrestrained indulgence to 
its caprices, and the fractiousness aiul 
imbecility of age, sufficiently pre¬ 
pared Lear on the advent of disaster 
for a paroxysm of insanity. 

The first and second scenes exhibit 
him greedily swallowing the mawk¬ 
ish beverage of strained adulation, 
and turning in wrath and disgust 
from the pure element of truth, af¬ 
fection, and discriminate duty: they 
record the abrupt and causeless dis¬ 
inheritance of his favourite child; and 
the banishment of Kent, for inter¬ 
posing the voice of reason and le- 
coiiciliation <( between the sentence 
and the power” of majesty. 

. Lear. Now our joy, 

Although the last not least: Speak. 

Cordelia. Unhappy that I am, I cannot 
heave 

My heart into my mouth; I love your 
Majesty 

According to my bond; nor more, nor less. 
You have begot me, brul me, loved me : I 
Return those duties back as arc right lit; 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 
Why nave my tasters husbands , if they say 
They love you all ? Haply when I shall wed. 
That Lord whose hand must take my plight, 
shall carry 

Half my love with him, half my care and 
duty: 

Store 1 shall never many, like my sisters; 
To love my father, all. 
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J Lear. So young and so untender ? 
Cordelia. So young, my Lord, and true. 
Lear. Let it be mi, thy truth then be thy 
dower; 

Hctc I disclaim all my paternal care. 
Propinquity and property of blood; 

And, as a stranger to my heart and me. 
Hold thee from this for ever. 

Knit. (food, uiy liege. 

Lear. Peace, Kent, 

Come not between the dragon and his 
wrath. 

• • • • • 

The bow is bent and drawn, make from 
the shaft. 

Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork 
invade * 

The region of my heart. Be Kent un¬ 
mannerly 

When Lear is mad. 

Liar. O vassal miscreant! 

(Layinghis hand on hit sz.otd.') 
Kent. Do, 

Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. 

Liar, (to Ki »/.) Since thou bast sought 
to make us bieak our vow. 

To come between our sentence and our 
power 

(Which nor our nature nor our place can 
bear), 

Our potency make good —take thy reward. 
Five dav s eve do allot thee for piov imou. 

To shield thee from diseases of the woild, 
And on the* sixth to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom. If on the tenth day 
following 

Thy banish'd trunk be found in our domi¬ 
nions. 

The moment is thy death. 

• • • • * 

Cornwall and Albany, 
With my two daughters' dowers, digest the 
third; 

Let pride, which slic calls plainness, marry 
her. 

I do invest you jointly with my power. 
Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with Majesty. 

• * • » • 

Thou hast lier, France. Let her be thine, 
for wp 

Have vo stnh davghfi t , nor sliall ever see 
That face of liers again. Theiefore, be¬ 
gone. 

Without our grace, our love, our benison. 

When the authoiity of Lear is 
afterwards questioned by his daugh¬ 
ter Goneril, he is so surprised, that 
lie doubts of his personal identity. 
The approximations to insanity are 
introduced with great skill—they 
have a regular succession, .and aug-s 
ment. 


This is not Lear. 

Does Lear talk, thus ? Speak Urns ? Where 
aie his eyes ? 

The succeeding -speech of Goneili 
calls foitli the intempcience ot his 
rage: 

Darkness and devils. 

And afterwaids: 

Detested kite, thou Iieat. 

At length comes his humble de¬ 
nunciation, which is conceived in the 
sublimity of ten ific, gi aneleur, and 
convej cd in language admirably de¬ 
scriptive of the array of thought. 

Hear, nature! hear, dear Godeless, hear ! 
Suspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful • 

Into lie*- womb convey sterility ! 

Dry up in her thr organs of increase. 

That from licr derogate body never spring 
A babe to honour her. If she must teem. 
Create her iluld of spleen, that it may live. 
And be a thwart denatured torment to hei : 
Let it stamp wrinkle 4 in her blow of youth. 
With cadent teais fiet channels m her 
checks, 

Tuni all her mother’s pains and benefits 
To laughter and contempt—that she may 
feel 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 

When ho calmly considers the in¬ 
dignities that have boon heaped upon 
liim, and revolts to the* ingratitude- of 
his two daughters, reflection serves 
only to increase his tortures, and he 
feels an apprehension of supervening 
insanity; 

Oh ! let me not be mod—not mad, sweet 
Heaven ! 

Keep me in temper— f would not be mad. 

In many states of mental affliction, 
this piobcnlimcnt is not uncommon. 
The conflict of passions produces 
palpitations and anxieties about the 
region of the heart; the bloml as¬ 
cends in flushes, and appeals to scald 
the brain in its passage, and a crowd¬ 
ed and increased assemblage of ideas 
produce confusion in the mind. Of 
these precursors, Lear experienced 
many intimations, and he exerts him¬ 
self to suppress the kindling of his 
rage : 

Oh ! bow this mother swells up tow'rdsmy 
lu art. 

Hysterica pussio! Down, thou climbing 
sorrow. 

Thy element's below. 

Again he checks himself, and sup¬ 
poses that the t( fiery Duke” of Coin- 
wall may be actually indisposed:— 
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111 forbear; 

And am fallen out With ~iy more headier 
will, 

To take the indispos'd and sickly fit 
Vat :be aoip.d man. 

But at last he is goaded to fury by 
the contumelious insults of his two 
unnatural children, and perceives his 
impending distraction: 

O fool, 1 shall go mad. 

\Vhen Goneril and Regan have 
hatred him out, he alternately braves 
the storm with violent imprecations, 
and conciliates it with a wounded 
spirit. 

Blow! wind's, and crack your cheeks, 

• * • • * 

I tax not you, ye elements, with uukindnoss, 
I ne\ er gave you kingdom, call'd you 
child ren; 

You owe me no subscription ; why then let 
fall 

Your horrible pleasure; here I stand your 
'•l.ive - 

A poor, mlhm, weak, and despis'd old man. 

Aguin he endeavours to lesti.iin 
the bursting torrent of his passion : 

No! I will be the pattern of all patience, 

I will say nothing. 

And concludes a speech of exqui¬ 
site beauty with u temperate ami 
consoling reflection :— 

1 am a man 

More sinn’d against than sinning. 

The actual porvei ‘•ion of his mind 
is now fast approaching ; the alarm 
for the continuance of reason in¬ 
creases ; his restraints are less effec¬ 
tually imposed. Some internal sen¬ 
sations whisper that the mental 
eclipse is commencing: 

My wits begin to turn. 

Lear next become.* aware that he 
sustains privations with extraordi¬ 
nary nerve, and that cold and hun¬ 
ger do not exert their usual influence 
on his frame. This insensibility to 
external impressions is a marked 
symptom of approaching and exist¬ 
ing derangement, and it" is physiolo¬ 
gically accounted for by the inimita¬ 
ble author. 

When the mind’s free 
The body’s delicate; the tempest in my 
mind 

Docs from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats t 1 ere. 

Still reason, though feebly and tre¬ 
mulously, holds the rein : and he feels 


a kind of instinctive horror, a sore¬ 
ness that penetrates to the quick, 
and at which he writhes when he 
adverts to his daughters : 

O Began ! floneril! 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart 
gave all; 

Oh ! that way madness lies: let me shun 
that: 

No more of that. • 

* * * * • 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you arc. 
That hulc the pelting of this pitiless storm, ’ 
How shall your houseless heads aud unfed 
sides, 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, dc- 
* ft nd you 

From sCrtSons such as these: Oh ! I have 
ta’en 

Too little care of this. Take physic, pomp, 
l'Xpose # thystlf to feel what wretches feel. 
That thou may's! shake the superilux to 
them. 

And show the heavens more just. 

Although Lear’s mind had been 
strained by the torture it had uitdei- 
gom\ he has only hithtrto approached 
the eoufuit s of madia-s ; lie has per¬ 
ceived the dangerous In ink on which 
he ‘■tmuK and caught in momenta] y 
Glimpses the distractions that hover 
lound him. It is not till lie comes in 
contact with tie enuntcifoit lunatic 
that the fabric of his intellect loosens ; 
and he picsimic* that no misfortune 
could have reduced another so low in 
the scale of humanity, but the sources 
ol his own affliction. At sight of 
Kdirai, who feighs madness to answer 
a purpose, hi asks 

What! have his daughters brought him to 
this puss; 

Could'st thou save nothing r Didst thou 
give them all ? 

flow admirable is the contrivance, 
and how natural the result of this in¬ 
terview between Lear and Edgar. 
The king, with his mind oppicssed 
and weakened by the iiigiutiludc of 
his chikhcn, meets the pretended 
maniac, and concludes that 

• - ■ Nothing could have subdued 

nature 

To such a lowness but his unkind (laugh- 
ten. 

Adding— t 

Judicious punishment! ’twos this flesh be¬ 
got 

Those Pelican daughters. 

***** 
•When contemplating the wretched 
appcaiance of Edgm. lu say-. 
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Why, thou vert bettor in thy grave than to 
answer 

With thy uncover’d body this extremity of 
the skies. 

lb'man no more titan this ? Consider him 
well; 

Thou ow’st the worm no bilk, the beast no 
hide. 

The sheep no wool, the cat no perfume t 
11a! here’s three * of us are sophisticated ! 
Thou art the tiling itself: unaccommodated 
Man ib no more but such a poor, bare, 
forked 

Animal as thou art.—Off! off! you lend¬ 
ings :—Come, 

Unbutton here— 

And immediately begins to tear off 
his own clothes. The declension of 
Lear's mind into raving madness by 
force of sympathy, cmated by the 
frantic appearance and manner of 
Eelgar, is exquisitely simple and na¬ 
tural. In stripping off his garments 
to copy the nakedness of Edgar, Lear 
manifests the first ovci t act of insa¬ 
nity. 

Oil, off, you lendings:—Come, unbutton 
here. 

Delighted with the maniac, the pi- 
tih ss pelting of the storm is disre¬ 
garded, and he leaves his friends un¬ 
heeded to form a neurei intimacy 
with hi» new acquaintance: liis de¬ 
rangement magnifies the wretched 
anti brainless wanderer into an oracle 
of wisdom, and a sage preceptor; 
the remonstrance of his attendants is 
disregarded, he lingers “ to talk w ith 
this philosopher," “ this learned 
Theban,” “ this good Athenian." He 
atlhcres to him with an a flection and 
confidence that banish all fears lor 
his own safety; he seems inspired by 
liis associate, and his madness bla/.cs 
with a rival fiame :— 

To have a thousand with red burning spits 
Come hissing in upon them. 

And again. 

The little dogs and tdl. 

Tray, Blanch, and .Sweetheart, see, they 
bark at me. 

The poet felt that the mere imperti- 
# noncy of madness could not be long 
sustained; .it would fail to excite the 
attention, and would lower the digni¬ 
ty of the scene: the deprivation of 
reason is therefore supplied by acute¬ 
ness of feeling, and an impassioned 


recurrence to the source of his de¬ 
rangement :n- 

“ Then let them anatomize ltogan. 
See what breeds about her heart. . Is 
there any cause in nature'tha* rffakes 
these hard hearts ? ” 

In the ruins of his mind, many 
fragments of the stately pile still n- 
inaiu entire; for even madness can¬ 
not extinguish pride and ambition : 
and in his wildest sallies, recollection 
prompts him, “ that he is oveiy inch 
a king;” and that wfien a Monarch 
“ stares ” ** the Subject quakes.” 

Even in our ashes live our wonted files. 

Thcdutiful and affectionate Cordelia, 
hearing that hci fathci wanders about 
“ mad as the vo\t sea, hinging loud,” 
is solicitous for his restoration by 
medical sagacity ami experience. SMic 
is informed that he lacks repose ; thot 
there 

Are many simples operative tvhosu p«>w .is 
Will close the eye ot anguish. 

These medical agents rue employ¬ 
ed with so much effect, that in tin 
heaviness if his sleep liis attri.d.mts 
put bosh garments on him. In this 
scene, Shakspcaie displays not only 
a pe rtect know ledge of the disease 
under which Lear labours, but an in¬ 
timate' acquaintance with the* course 
of medical treatment which in those 
days, and, indeed, until very rcce ntly, 
was pursued with a view to itb < me. 
It may fairly be presumed tliat sonic 
naicolic drug, some oblivious anti¬ 
dote', had been administered iu ordet 
to procure the desired repose, as the 
king’s first impressions, when he is 
awakened by Cordelia, are obviously 
the broken continuation of a distress¬ 
ing dream, as If he had been roused 
before the operation ot the opiate had 
been exhausted; 

You do me* wrong to take me our o’ the 
grave. 

Tliou art a soul in bliss: but I run bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 

Coi della inquires, ** Sir, do you 
know me ?” 

Loar replies, “ You are a spirit, 
I know. When did you die ?” 

The gradual and imperfect return 
of perception, the glance at his suf- 


# Meaning the fool, Kent, and himself. <Tlic fool is omitted in the repri sentation, and 
•inly Lear, J£cnt, and Edgar, appear on the stage. 
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ferings, arid the doubt of his personal 
identity, are exquisitely drawn : 

Where have I been ? 

* , Where am I Y fair day-light ? 

I am ."igh^lJy abused: i should e’en die 
wito pity 

To sue another thus: I know not what to 
say. 

I will not swear these arc my hands: let's 
sec; 

I fed this pin prick ! Would I were as¬ 
sured 

Of my condition. . 

After those waverings he entertains 
suspicions of his sanity :— 

■ . . And to deal plainly, 

I tear I am not in my perfect mind. 

From repeated examinations he is 
impressed that Kent and Cordelia are 
not entice strangers; but the impres¬ 
sion is ieeble and dtusciircy—the dawn 
<>t reminiscence: 

Methinks I should know you, and know 
this man, 

* Vet T am doubtful. 

\t length comes that beautiful and 
patlu tie burst where Nature, throw¬ 
ing off the imbecilities of ;u>. and the 
ineuuihrance of disease, by an instinc¬ 
tive act of recollection claims the du¬ 
tiful Cordelia:— 

I)u not laugh at inc; 

Fur as I am a man I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

• * # * * 

Pray now forget and forgive. 

The concluding scene exhibits Cor¬ 
delia dead in the arms of her lather ; 
and amidst the tumult of his dis¬ 
traction there are some vivid gleams 
of rational tenderness and parental 
anxiety, alternations of groundless 
hope aud fatal discouragement. Here 
the poet has again manifested his 
metaphysical acumen, and his ac¬ 
quaintance with the laws of the hu¬ 
man mind and its attemlaut passions. 
The monarch's lamentations arc a- 
while suspended that he may relate 
the energy with which he slew the 
villain that hanged his daughter ; 
aud this temporary oblivion of his 
distress is an. interval to recount his 
former magnanimous achievements, 
and to allow sufficient time for his 
reconciliation with Kent. Again he 
returns to Ills departed Cordelia, and 
bewails her loss with wild lamenta¬ 
tions and distracted sorrow. These 
pangs are too violent for long con¬ 
tinuance. Suddenly he feels the 


sense of suffocation from a rush of 
blood to the brain, a fatal return of 
the ** climbing sorrow" he had felt 
before. The immediate feeling of 
self-preservation again interrupts his 
ecstasy of grief—he solicits assist¬ 
ance:— 

Pray you, undothib button. Thankgpu,Sir. 

His paroxysm again returns, an apo¬ 
plectic seizure cuts shoft the accents 
of his despair, and he dies on the 
body of his murdered daughter. 

Throughout this exquisite tragedy 
the author has displayed such inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the human intel¬ 
lect, aud so correctly painted the 
succession of mental operations, that 
the picture can only be riewed as 
the great masterpiece of psychologi¬ 
cal delineation. 

The admirable selection of the 
flowers which formed the coronet- 
wreath of the lovely and distracted 
Ophelia, has been noticed in a for¬ 
mer essay ; and if a doubt coidd he 
entertained of Shakspeare's intention 
to give them an emblematic meaning, 
the question would he completely 
set at rest by the evidence afforded 
in the play under consideration, in 
which a selection of plants is in like 
maimci made to form a fantastic 
crown, strongly indicative ot the slate 
of Lear’s mind. Cordelia describes 
her father as wandering about mad 
as the vexed sea, 

Crowin.il with rank fumiter and jiu i nt»-- 

«>< i 

With h<irit kA x, it, mlmA, tulibs , tutkoo- 

'fltKi ers . 

7)i/rw' /. and all the idle weeds that grow 
In oui sustaining corn. 

FoMiTJr.it (Fumeterre, French). 
Fumitory, Fumaria olhciimlis, Linn. 
It is common to our corn-fields and 
ditch banks. The leaves aie of 
bitter taste, and the juice was former¬ 
ly employed for its Mterue/>.< in hypo- 
chotidriasm. and black jaundice by 
lloffman and others; and.more lately 
by Cullen in leprosy. 

Fubkow-wijus. lit ink', as they 
arc here expressly called, or strong 
scented, growing wild iti the furrow, 
and disgusting to the taste and other 
senses. 

Haht.ocks. Sin apis arvewsis, Linn- 
The wild mustard of our corn-fields, 
called indifferently charlock, garlock, 
liftrlock, warlock, and, hy Fitzhcr- 
bort .nnl other old English wiileis. 
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hcdlock. The seeds of this plant 
form tlu! pungent Durham mustard, 
as those of Sinapis alba form the 
white mustard, and those of Sinapis 
nigra the common mustard. The 
plant rises with a stem of about nine 
inches, thickly set with hairs or bris¬ 
tles. Hence the proper name should 
probamy be hair-lock, as in Danish 
they call the I>arni r, heyrcandheyrc- 
grass. As the hitler fru agency is re¬ 
ferred to in the former case, the biting 
pungency is referred to, here. 

IIbmlock. This plant requires no 
explanation ; it is generally known to 
be /misoaous. 

Nt ttlkb. Urtica urens, ’ Linn. 
Called urens from its well known irri¬ 
tating power of stinging and burning. 

Cuckoo-clow ras.Cardamine pra- 
tensis, Linn. These flowers, the sy- 
symbrium of Dioscorides, were em¬ 
ployed among the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans for almost all affections of the 
head. They at present hold a place 
in the phaimacopoeia, as a remedy 
for c onvulsions, epilepsy, and other 
disea-es of the bram or intellect. 

Da uni i. Lolium temulentum, 
Linn. Called temulentum from its 
iitfttricati'iq or narcotic powers, when 
taken alone, or intermixed with malt. 
From this deleterious pioperty it is 
termed by Virgil injihv folium , lurid 
lolium, and by the Fiench ivruie, 
whence our own vulgar name for it 
of, wruy-g rass or drio/Aord-grass. 


These plants arc all wild and uncul¬ 
tivated ; of fitter, biting , prisonous, 
pungent, lurid, and distracting proper¬ 
ties. Thus Lear’s .crown, like Ophe¬ 
lia's wreath, is admirably qlcsyri ptvve 
or emblematic of the source■> and va¬ 
riety of the disease under winch he 
labours. It would be difficult to be¬ 
lieve that, in either the one ease or 
the other, the mixture of such flowers 
and plants was the effect of chance. 
Vet none of the Commentators have 
given Shakspeare credit for the ar¬ 
rangement. 

Shakspcarc’s ignorance of, or con¬ 
versance with, the learned languages, 
has formed a subject for frequent 
discussion ; and as the question may 
probably be considered at some 
length in a future essay, little will be 
now said on the point. The cla^ie 
readei, however, will not fail to ob¬ 
serve that the passage of Virgil, no¬ 
ticed above, beats a strong lesem- 
hlanc e to the speech of < ordelia, and 
that the following from Ovid gives a 
still closer par nllel. , 

-— Lolium tribuli qur faligaul 

Triticeas incises ct incxpagnabilc gr.micn. 

Dahnvi nod thislfi s and b'crwhelmtiri’ 
Tend* 

Tionbb tin 101 ii-Jbltfo. 

Shakspeare has it. 

Darnel and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining com. 
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How constantly the course of hu¬ 
man expectation is interrupted aud 
turned aside by the stronger current 
of events, is a piece of stale philoso¬ 
phy that has been poweifidly ex¬ 
emplified this season at the King'B 
theatre. Never were more ample, if 
indeed there wcie ever .before such 
ample, preparations made for giving 
to the public a succession of fine 
performances—never was there a se¬ 
ries with less of force, novelty, or 
•variety. II grun Mtu'siio Rossini is 
engaged to direct the music, and to 
compose a new opera. He does nei¬ 
ther the one nor the other. The 
Signor is disgusted at the outset by 
the failure of hit, wife, and he leaves 
the oichcstia pictty tntuh to its fate; 


whqn finding his name so popular 
amongst the fashionable—what shall 
they be called ? —of England—that ge¬ 
nerous race, between whom and then 
money, according to the ptovcib, a 
Separation is very quickly effectuated 
—finding, we say, that he eoyld ob¬ 
tain fifty guineas per night, as the 
regular set raaikut price for conduct¬ 
ing a private concert’ (our poor Eng¬ 
lish conductors do the same thing for 
five), and that, in the plenitude of 
their delight, this stipend was gene¬ 
rally increased, often doubled, and 
once or twice more than doubled— 
under such happy auspices the Signor 
(unwillingly, no doubt,) allows the 
libretto of Uyn Jt< d'Jtuha to lie 
untouched upon hi* table, and the 
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people of England to wait till next 
year for the greatest of his works, 
whicA we have the assurance of Big-* 
nor Benelli it was to have been, in 
corftplimen^ to our national character 
and tasu. had not the personal dis¬ 
gusts of II Maestro, and the private 
concerts of the Nobility and of his 
atrons, precluded the possibility of 
is attending either to composition or 
his- contract. So much for the direc¬ 
tion of the music and the composer. 
His opera, Zehnira, is voted heavy 
—his wife. Signora Colbran, is pro¬ 
nounced to be jjtuisre, and so ends 
her sad story. Madame Catalan! 
follows.—She, however, it is declared, 
is no longei what she was, and the 
managers finding that one half of the 
door m oney, with other trifling al- 
I’ow'ItTn.'es, leave I.er appearances pro¬ 
fitless to them, she becomes indis¬ 
posed, anil after a few nights “ is 
heard no more." Mesdames Ronzi 
de Betpiis and Caiadori (< love their 
lords," and suffer the consummation 
of those wishes which our great 
bard declares to be the natural con¬ 
sequence of such fidelity und affec¬ 
tion. In plain Euglish, they both 
lie-in soon after each other. Thus, 
out of five prime don nr engaged, four 
arc incapacitated for the best months 
in the season. Last comes Madame 
Pasta to fill the void, but so unfor¬ 
tunately timed have been these ac¬ 
cidents, that she is scarcely arrived, 
when Ronzi recovers, and Caradori 
still continues capable. Yet the 
bustle of the succession, and the 
proud names of these great artists, 
for they are unquestionably du pre¬ 
mier rang, have been as efficient for 
the treasury of the theatre as the 
most perfect performances. The 
houses have been crowded ; witness 
that the free list has been suspended 
(We know it to our cost), and orders 
very sparingly indulged, that «v«n 
the customary gratification of a, 
box to the principal performers has 
been withheld, except on the nights 
of their own performance— a curious 
provision which at least bars them 
flora the very privilege for which we 
presume the box is granted, namely, 
that of seeing and hearing an opera 
acted by others. But so it has been; 
and thus; while every provision for the 
highest possible gratification of the 

J tublic has apparently failed or been 
hi strated, the capital purpose of the 
July, 18 'il. 
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proprietors—the recei pt# —has been as 
completely effected, we prefer the 
term " receipts" to “ profits," be¬ 
cause the arithmetic of the King's 
theatre often turns out like the com¬ 
putations of his Majesty’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the end of the 
year produces a balance of loss, when, 
according to the calculations of the 
Prime Ministers of both Govern, 
ments, there ought unquestionably 
to have been a gain. The same 
cause, probably, operates the same 
reverse in both instances, and we 
may trace the effects to a generous 
disregard of the expenditure ride of 
thfc account. Still Rossini has reign¬ 
ed supreme. His Zelmira , his II 
Barbierc di Scviglia, his Oielh, his 
Tancredi, and his II Turco , having 
been th^principal operas given. Ma¬ 
dame Ronzi takes Im Donna del Logo; 
and RonuncOiulietta, is promised, and 
will probably be the last of the year. 
The season is, indeed, rapidly draw¬ 
ing to its dose, and as soon as Par¬ 
liament is up, there will he nobody 
left to admire Madam? Pasta, or any 
other of the prime donne , whom it 
shall please Signor .Benelli to bring 
forth. What the Parisian critics will 
say to the delay of Rossini’s new 
piece, we know not, it. having been 
so confidently predicted that his 
meeting with Pasta would bring 
about a reformation in his manner of 
writing, that was to restore him to 
simplicity and pure expiession. If 
such could have been the result, all 
Europe has indeed to deplore the too 
prodigal liberality of our English 
dames of quality, to say nothing of 
the art itself. 

On the night of Madame Catalani’s 
benefit this vast theatre was crowd¬ 
ed in every part; no symptom, it 
will be said, of declining powers, or 
failing reputation—True. But as we 
think Madame Catalani’s example in 
all she does of immense importance, 
both to music and its professors, so 
we are anxious to elicit the truth in 
relation to her pretensions and their 
exercise. This highly gifted woman 
has earned a stock of deputation, 
which must not only raise a great 
share of the curiosity of the rising 
generation of amateurs, but also has 
secured to her the acquaintance and 
personal regard of a large number 
the patrons of the art, as well as 
of the public in general. These are 
G 
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sources of abundant popularity. To 
these must 4>e added the desire of 
present amusement, which the afflu¬ 
ent always feel; the fashionable re¬ 
sort to the opera ; and last, not least, 
the certainty that so practised a tac¬ 
tician as Signor Vallabreque would 
never suffer a night for the benefit of 
his wife to be thinly attended—par¬ 
ticularly when the received opinion, 
that her powers are on the wane, 
would seem to need some efficient 
contradiction. In point of fact, then, 
the appearance on this occasion may 
be said to hare little or nothing to 
do with Madame Catalani’s present 
state of voice and raauner. What 
these are, and what the musical 
world thinks of her, may be gathered 
from the fact of her reduced number 
of nights at the opera—from the 
empty boxes and benches orxhe Con¬ 
certs Smi ituch, and from her descent 
to the .English theatre, as an enfract 
singer —in pure kindness indeed to in¬ 
individuals at their benefits. “ The 
truth is, sir,” said one of the mana¬ 
gers of one oP the great winter thea- 
tics, whom we lately met, “ the 
knowledge of her decline has not 
reached John Bull;” for which rea¬ 
son Mi. Elliston puts her up two 
nights in succession (his benefit being 
one), announcing, in large letters, that 
“ Madame Catalani will display her 
powerful and unrivalled talents."— 
This may do very well for the great 
Lessee, but it sounds vastly beneath 
the grand Prima Donna, whom Kings 
and Emperors have complimented and 
rewarded. The real truth is, and it 
ought to be clearly understood, that 
this still greatest of great singers 
(principally, indeed, from natural en¬ 
dowment) owes her degradation not 
so much to the decay of her powers, 
fir to the excesses of her style, as to 
the impression the cupidity of those 
who advise her engagements has 
made upon the public. The world 
were ready to give her. the homage 
due to her supremacy, but it waB 
not disposed to yield to her all the 
power and all the emoluments of 
the art. The festival at Bath is 
just over, with what success we 
know not;—that at Cambridge, un¬ 
der hen conduct, commences on the 
second of July; and a curious bill of 
hire it exhibits. This is the first 
grand festival, we believe, in England 
without a chorus, but it exemplifies 


the tiutli of our observation last 
mouth, that the absumption of so dis¬ 
proportionate a share of profit by in¬ 
dividuals, must be injurious to the 
art, by reducing and annihilating pther 
departments. Pasta, Rooe'-m him¬ 
self, Colbran, and Catalan!, are all 
to be at this meeting. We are 
anxious to know what poition of the 
receipts Addcnbrookc’s Hospital will 
share; for this is also very important, 
inasmuch as music is now so univoi- 
saliy becoming the handmaid of cha¬ 
rity. Not less than seven or eight 
grand festivals are to be held this 
summer—a number we believe un¬ 
precedented. Bath, Salisbury, Nor¬ 
wich, Wakefield, Newcastle, Wui- 
cester, and Edinburgh are, it is said, 
certain. Yoik will nave its meeting 
in 1825, and prepat aliOiivare :wLiug ' 
even now foi the occasion. Premises 
have been bought, and are to be 
converted into assembly-rooms upon 
a scale which sufficiently evinces the 
public spiiit of the pations ol music. 
Indeed the impulse music has leceiv- 
ed in York, and all over that country, 
is not let", astonishing than it is cre¬ 
ditable to the good taste of the in¬ 
habitants of that opulent district. 

One of the most interesting de¬ 
monstrations of the growth and power 
of the art has been made by the din¬ 
ner of the lloyal Society of Musi¬ 
cians—ati institution which descives 
all the diffusion and support that it 
can receive. This dinner is annually 
held for the purpose of assembling 
together the eminent professors and 
those honorary members who com¬ 
pose or assist the society—for pro¬ 
mulgating the knowledge of its hu¬ 
mane object—for making the state 
of the charity genet ally known—and 
for recruiting its funds. This how¬ 
ever is not done by a collection at the 
table, “ not by a forced loan,” as Mr. 
Horsley, to whom the exposition of its 
finances was this year entrusted, judi¬ 
ciously said, but by voluntary contri¬ 
butions, enforced by an acquaintance 
with the humane purpose, and se¬ 
conded by the display of art which 
accompanies this meeting. Several 
solos were performed, besides glees, 
by the ablest professors, and concert¬ 
ed pieces by Wind instruments. The 
principal attractions, however, were 
master Liszt, and Mr. Laharre, 
whom we mentioned in our last re¬ 
port. Liszt is a most extraordinary 
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boy. He is thirteen year® and a half 
old. He sat down, tOfthc pianoforte 
with all possible self-possession, and 
extemporised for about twenty mi- 
nut*. ~ wijh astonishing’ file, feeling, 
and facility. His hand is more pow¬ 
erful than it could be conceived such 
a child could possess ; his execution 
as rapid and as neat as that of our 
best players in all passages which do 
not be very scattered; and in those 
which ore in close Intervals perhaps 
even more so.* We observed the lad 
with the most intense attention, and 
his countenance is the index of his ge¬ 
nius. When new thoughts enter his 
mind, his face is instantly lighted up ; 
and for one moment previously to his 
staiting into a fugue upon a bold 
subject in ♦he.babs, we clearly 6aw 
the inspiration 'dawning in all his 
features. His facuk^pf composition 
is extraordinary, but, aslnust happen, 
it manifested, by the repetition of fa¬ 
vourite passages, by the brevity of 
the phrases of melody, and by the 
genetal want of continuity and con¬ 
nexion, that the mind is not yet 
sufficiently stated; thougl? what was 
done was excellently done. Mr. Ln- 
burre, the harpist, is not less of a 

f henomenon, and more of uu artist. 

Ie is about 18 or 19 ycats old, but 
he exceeds iu. delicacy and execution 
all who have pieceJed him. He in¬ 
deed docs what nobody has ever done 
before, and rivals in piecisiou ami 
articulation a good pianoforte playei. 
On this occasion the Earl or Darn- 
JjEy was in the chair, and the com¬ 
pany so numerous as to fill the dinner 
tables laid out in the great Argyll 
Room. The boxes weic crowded 
with ladies, each of the committee 
having the privilege of admitting the 
fair spectators to <i box. A grace is 
thus added to the festive mirth which 
reigns in such a party, and which 
was felt not us a restraint but as an 
excitement. 

The benefit concerts * have been 
very numerous. It is, however, ex¬ 
traordinary that so little of novelty 
to challenge observation has boeu 
brought forward. Among the prin¬ 
cipal since our last report, have been 
those of Messrs. Cramer (a morning 
performance, and very much distin¬ 
guished by excellent pianoforte mu¬ 
sic, J Miss Goodall, Mr. Bellamy, Mr. 
Nicholson, Mr. Devin, Signor Cu- 
rioni, Madame Pallix, and Madame 


SzymanOwska, (the Russian pia- 
niste). The Ancient Concert and 
Philharmonic have concluded then 
season. Mr. Guidon, a French flute 
player, performed at the seventh 
Philharmonic, *but he is not by any 
means equal to our Nicholson, cither 
in the richness of his tone, or the 
brilliancy of his execution ; the last 
concert was rendered a-emaikable by 
a concerto of Mt. Kalkbrenncr, a 
splendid composition (oarticularly in 
the opening movement}, which com¬ 
bined all the boldness of his inven¬ 
tion with his marvellous power of 
h#ud. * 

But the most extraordinary per¬ 
formance of the season was given on 
Whitsun Eve, by William Cutler, 
Mus. Bat*. Oxon, and Mae&tru <h Ca- 
jiefia (Ms he writes himself, Amu- 
gttolo\ % in any bond, quittance, or 
obligation), of Quebec chapel. The 
performance was termed an oratorio, 
and consisted, as modern oratorios 
must, of opera songs, ballads, a spice 
of Handel, and divers heterogeneous 
vocal and instrumental et cetera s. 
The house was not quite half filled, 
and half of those who were there 
went probably with orders The p< r- 
formance was wretched, in spite of 
Madame Pasta, Mr. Braham, and 
Miss Stephens, and although Mr. 
Cutlet’s Bachelor’s exercise was per¬ 
formed. J know that my R< de< m< t 
lunth , set in parts by the worthy 
Bachelor himself, was announced, but 
withdrawal, together with two oi 
thiee othei pieces out of seven or 
nine of his which were announced. 
This is the first and probably the last 
concert Mr. Cutler will ever conduct, 
for it appears by a manifesto he has 
since published, that he hoped to 

g ain both fame aud money ; but that 
e comes off with the loss of a good 
deal of both. His expotf is even 
inoie curious than his oratorio, and 
he has condescended to prove that 
however bfed his music may be, his 
logic and his English are even worse. 
Mr. Cutler has been lately oscillating. 
between London, Norwich, and Yar¬ 
mouth, visiting each place in the 
course of each week. In the fullness 
of his glory lie announced his transits 
by letter to the Editor of a news¬ 
paper, in Norwich, though for what 
other purpose than to spread the'ce¬ 
lebrity of his locomotive powers it 
is difficult to discover. A quondam 
G 2 
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friend, however, published a reply, 
with a couplet or two, which seem 
v prophet^ of his adventure at the 
Opera House, both as respects the 
design and the execution; for Mr. 
Cutler informs this world that he took 
upon him this enterprise for the pur¬ 
pose of attracting public notice ; that 
he threw away his time and his mo¬ 
ney, and that la* shall certainly re¬ 
linquish the idea of having any thing 
to do with oratoiios in Lent, unless 
employed by a committee to conduct 
them. He may, it is to be hoped, have 
received as useful a lesson as ever he 
gave, and have been taught to stiak 
to quiet teaching and Quebec chapel. 
AVe wish no man ill success, but Mr. 
Cutler should have respected misfor¬ 
tune, and left the last night.of the 
Lent oratoiios to its late industrious 
but ill-fated proprietor, who, by the 
competition thus established, was 
deprived of the assistance which his 
band would probably have rendered 
at tlie hour of his utmost need. 

MU MUSIC. 

Favor it Air in the opera of Stmi ra¬ 
mi s, uith « hi inf him, for the pianojortr , bp 
J^cidrufor (■ The style of this piece is 
bold ard spirited, but perhaps might bear 
tile appellation of iciantblhu>, from the 
predominance of arpeggio passages. It 
also wants light and shade; there is not re¬ 
pose enough in it 

L'Ottruqan, by J- Aik of , is an imita¬ 
tion, and a very bad imitation, of Steibelt’s 
celebrated Storm Hondo. Al. Ancot de¬ 
signates bis composition piece imitative, but 
he does not explain whether it imitates na¬ 
ture or Hteibelt. 

Lei Sorter nirs, a pa On fie Pantasia for 
the /i.np, by If. C. Jtmfua. This is cn- 
tnely a composition of sentiment, and de¬ 
pends for its effect on the sensibility of the 
performer. It contains force and delicacy, 
agitation and tenderness, playfulness and 
pathos ; yet perhaps too much is left to the 
heart, head, and hand of the player: much 
may be made of it, but it will not play itself. 

La Jeannette, by Rawlings^ is just the 
reverse of the former t it is so delicate, so 
light and fanciful, that it can hardly be 
spoiled. Yet is there nothing in it particu¬ 
larly new or difficult, and perhaps we 
should be puzzled to say in wlmt its excel¬ 
lence consists; but we are sure it will please. 

Mr Rawlings' s Divertisement Ecossole, 
with a flute accompaniment, is hardly so 


good. The latter instrument Is too fre¬ 
quently in unison with die pianoforte. It 
is a mistaken idea that this diminishes the 
difficulty of performance; a flute player 
having the least understanding of the capa¬ 
bilities of his instrument, is amfo;&l at its 
being so employed. 

Mr, Klosc'i Russian Drier timenfo is 
rendered insignificant and uninteresting 
from the same cause. 

Air. IJurrowes has commenced a second 
seiies of Caledonian airs, and to these he 
has added a flute accompaniment. Air. 
Burrows appears to be 'well acquainted 
with the nature of the flute, although he 
lias occasionally fallen into the common 
error of making the two instruments pro¬ 
ceed in unison. With this exception there 
is a good deal of merit in the piece, con¬ 
sidering the limited execution to which it is 
restricted. 

Air. Kiallmark has tyBO^ttrsw^rith-mriaw 
tioii.s, Mu dovZ co/pi 'the at cendi, from 
]j i Donna dtl Iji\±\i, and The Ref Is of St. 
Pittsburgh, * They are in a light and 
agteeable style. 

I,n Jtritlavte , a rondo , by Moralt , ranks 
a little below the former as an easy lesson. 

Air- Crouch has published the second 
number of Select Alovements, for the pia¬ 
noforte and* violoncello. It contains Haiti 
Haiti , and Fm th'an dtl Vino. There is 
hardly us much original matter as in die 
first. His Ad< Una, a divertimento, is 
equal in merit to the pieces usually com¬ 
posed for beginners or players of limited 
acquirement. 

Mr. Calkin's Introduction and liondo- 
letto , on a favourite air, combines both 
amusement and very good practice in pas¬ 
sages of frequent occurrence. The same 
composer has commenced a series of pieces, 
entitled, He* Pttils Amusement. The 
first number promises a succession of very 
useful lessons for the earliest stages of in¬ 
struction. 

Thema, with an Introduction, and va¬ 
riation a, by II. A . Marsh. Afr. Afarsh is 
a pupil of Borhsii. and the style of the 
piece before us has much of die brilliancy 
and taste of that master. The theme is 
Very elegant, and it is well preserved, 
although there is no lack of variety or spi¬ 
rit in the variations. 

The arrangements are a selection from 
Elisabctta, for the harp and pianoforte, by 
Bochsa. The airs ifi Semiratnlde by Bru- 
guicr, and Di Pity r r as a duct for the piano¬ 
forte, by Haigh. The publication of Mo¬ 
zart’s Symphonies, arranged by Hummel, 
, proceeds very regularly. 
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UBURY-LANE THEATRE. 

s, Mr. Munden. 

The regular play-goers ou^ht to 
ut ou mourning, for the kmg of 
road comedy is dead to the drama! 
—Alas!—Mukden is no moret— 
t{ give sorrow vent!"—He may yet 
walk the town, pace the pavement in 
a seeming existence—eat, drink, and 
nod to his friends in all the affecta¬ 
tion of life—-but Munden,— the Mun- 
den!—Munden, with the bunch of 
countenances—the banquet of faces, 
is gone for ever from the lamps, and, 
as far as comedy is concerned, is as 
dead as Garrick !—When an actor 
retires, (we will put the suicide as 
mildly as possible,) bow many wor¬ 
thy persons perish with him !—with 
Munden,—Sir Peter Teazle must ex - 
erience a shock—Sir Robert Bram- 
le gives up the ghost—Crack ceases 
to breathe. Without Munden what 
becomes of Dozey?—Where shall 
we setk Jemmy Jumps ?*- Nipper- 
kin, and a thousand of such admir¬ 
able fooleries fall to nothing—and the 
departure therefore of such an actor 
as Munden is a dramatic calamity. 

On the night that this inestimable 
humourist took farewell of the pub¬ 
lic, lie also took his benefit:—d be¬ 
nefit in which the public assuredly 
did not participate !—The play was 
(dolman's “ Poor Gentleman,” with 
Tom Dibdin’s Farce of “ Past Ten 
o’CIock.”—Reader, we all know 
Munden in Sir Robert Bramble, and 
OldTobacco-enmnlexioiied Dozey 
we all have seen tne old hearty Baro¬ 
net in his light sky-blue coat and 
genteel coeked hat; and we have all 
aepu the weather beaten old pen¬ 
sioner, Dear Old Dozey,—tacking 
about the stage in that intenser blue 
sea-livery — drunk as heart could 
wish, and right valorous in me¬ 
mory. On this night Muiuleu seem¬ 
ed, like the Gladiator, “ to rally life’s 
whole energies to die;” and as we 
were preseut at this great display of 
his powers, and as this will be tile last 
opportunity that will ever be afford¬ 
ed us to speak of this admirable 
performer, we shall “ consecrate,” 
a? Old John Bimcle says, a para¬ 
graph to him.” 

The no use was full; — J'nll !— 


pshaw!—that’s’an empty woid*!— 
The house was stuffed—crammed 
with people,—cMftnmed from the 
swing door of the pit to the back seat 
in the banished one shilling. A quart 
of audience may be a?aid (vintuer- 
like may it be suid) to have been 
squeezed into a pint of theatre. 
Every hearty play-going Iiopdoner, 
who remembered Munden years 
agone, mustered up his courage and 
hip moutfy for this benefit—and mid¬ 
dle-aged people were therefore by no 
means scarce. The comedy chosen 
for the occasion, is one that travds 
a long way without a guard ;—it is 
not until the third or fourth act, w e 
rather think, that Sii Roheit Bramble 
appears ou the stage. When he en¬ 
tered, his reception was earnest,— 
noisy,—outiagcous,—waving of lulls 
and handkerchiefs^—(leafeniim shouts, 
—clamorous beatings, of stick-.— all 
the various ways in which the lit ait 
is accustomed to inanitest its joy 
were had recourse to on this occasion. 
Mrs- Bdinfield worked ,i*a\ with d 
sixpenny fan till she scudded ruly 
under bare poles. Mi. M hitting ton 
wore out the ferule of u. new nine- 
and-sixpeuuy uinbiella. Gratitude 
did great damage on the joyful occa¬ 
sion. 

The old pei former, the veteran, as 
he appropriately tailed himself in the 
faiewell speech, was plainly o\in¬ 
come ; he pressed hi- hands toact'Ui 
—he plantul one solidly on his breast 
—he bowed—lie sidled-—lie cried !— 
When the noise subsided (which it 
invariably does at lust) tin comedy 
pioeeeded—and Munden gave an ad¬ 
mirable pic Lure of the rich, eccentric, 
charitable old batcheloi Baronet, 
who goes about with Humphiy Doli- 
bins at his heels and philanthropy 
in his heart. How mistily and yet 
how kindly he takes Humphry's con¬ 
tradictious !—Dow leadily he puts 
himself into an attitude for g.rguiug !— 
llow tenderly lie gives a loose to his 
heart on the apprehension of Frede¬ 
rick's duel. - In truth, he played Sii 
Robert in his very ripest miunie>. 
and it was impossible not to feci, 
in the veiy midst of pic.-me, ret u t 
•hat 31 unden should then be befoit 
us fot the last thin 
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In the farce he became richer and 
richer. Old Dozey is a plant from 
Greenwich. The bronzed face—and 
necV to match,—the long curtain of 
a coat—the straggling white hair,— 
the propensity, the determined at¬ 
tachment, to grog—arc aH from 
Greenwich. Munden, as Dozey, 
seems never to have been out of 
action, sun, and drink !—He looks 
(alas ! lie looked) fire proof. His face 
ami throat were dried like a raisin— 
and his legs walked under the rum 
and water With all the indecisiou 
which that inestimable beverage usu¬ 
ally inspires. It is truly tacking, 
not walking. He a leers at a table, 
and the tide of grog now and then 
hears him off the point. On this 
night ht* seemed to us to be doomed 
to fall in action, and we therefore 
looked at him, as some of the Vic¬ 
tory's crew are said to have gazed 
Upon Nelson, with a consciousness 
that his ardour and his uniform were 
worn for the last time*—In the scene 
where Dozey describes a sea fight, 
the actor never was greater, anil he 
seemed the personification of an old 
seventy-four !—His coat hung like 
a flag at liis poop!—His phiz was 
not a whit less highly coloured than 
one of those lustrous visages that 
generally superintend the head of a 
ship I—There was something cum¬ 
brous, indecisive, and awful in his 
veerings!—Once afloat, it appealed 
impossible for him to come to liis 
mooringsonce at anchor, it did 
not seem an easy thing to get him 
under weigh! 

The time however came for the 
fall of the curtain,—and for the fall 
of Muuden !—The farce of the night 
was finished.—The farce of the long 
forty years' play was over!—He 
stept forward, not as Dozey, but as 
Munden, and we heard him address 
us from the stage for the last time. 
He trusted, unwisely we. think, to 
a written paper. He read of <c heart¬ 
felt recollections," and ** indelible 
.impressions." He stammered,—and 
he prest .his heart,-—and put on 
his spectacles—and blundered his 
written gratitude,—and wiped lus 
, eyes,—and bowed,—and stood—and, 
at last staggered away for ever! 
’—The plan of his farewell was bad, 
—but the Jong life of excellence 
> which really mode his farewell pa-* 
iMiki* overcame all defects,—and 


the people and Joe Munden parted 
like lovers! « 

Well!—Farewell to thee, rich Old 
Heart! May thy retirement be as 
full of repose, as thv public life was 
full of excellence ! We mustldl have 
our farewell benefits in our turn ! 

COVf NT GARDEN THEATRE* 

Charles the Second, or the Merry 
Monarch. 

An extremely neat little opera, if 
opera it may be called, with only two 
songs, has taken the town dtiriug the 
last week or two. The dialogue is 
light, easy, and pleasant; and the 
character* are sketched in with a free 
and lively hand. Charles Kemble, as 
Charles, is the King himself: He 
makes Charles the Second Cliailos 
the First! Jones, as Lord ^oche^cr. 
might be lustier, he is too well-bred 
a man for my Lwd Rochester. Faw¬ 
cett, as Capt'ain Copp, is one great 
staff to the piece. So much hearti¬ 
ness shines throughout him. Hu is 
landlord,—and we wish all Admirals' 
Heads had such landlords! Sweet 
Miss Tree (Copp’h niece) is delight¬ 
ful, as she ever is. 

My Own Man. 

A new faice from Mr. Peake's pen, 
utidci this good title, has made the 
town laugh and wonder why it laugh¬ 
ed, for divers nights past. Jono 
plays a poor, but ready-witted bar¬ 
rister, spii itedly; Kcely as a hair¬ 
dresser's son, who has a passion foi 
dancing and for a lady's maid, is very 
amusing. There is great breadth of 
character, pun, and situation ; but 
those who expect to have a farce as 
narrow as twopenny ribbon, are fools 
for their pleasures. People laugh 
thoroughly, and what more can a 
farce-writer desire. 

Mr. Kent. 


A new Richard the Third, a Mr. 
Kent, has also tried the stage twice, 
but with sad success. He nas over¬ 
rated his powers, and has had a pro¬ 
portionate rebuke; but, we think, 
when he comes to himself, he will fill 
many a lower part with ability. His 
acting was bad imitation in some 
parts, and worse originality in others. 
It was Kean and wafer. As Gloster 
he can never hope to keep the crown, 
—but he may oo better things, and, 
we therefore reserve ourselves until 
wc can speak more favourably of him. 

Miss Nesbitt. 

A youtig lady of great personal at- 
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traction and considerable talent, ap¬ 
peared for one night ill Juliet; and, 
it was certainly her own fault that 
she did not repeat the character,— 
for she interested the judicious few 
greatly in her favour. She has seen 
Miss O’Neill, and yet she is no ser¬ 
vile copyist. Her voice is clear and 
melodious, an excellent thing in Ju¬ 
liet ; and her action is easy and lady¬ 
like. We shall see her again, and 
speak of her again 1 

TUB 11AYMARKKT THTATIIE. 

This little summer house has open¬ 
ed for its few persecuted mouths, as 
Mr. Morris would have us consider 
them, and it is tolerably well attend¬ 
ed. A new one-act piece, called, 
** Come if you Can,” has been acted 
for a brace of nights, and has been 
withdrawn, to prevent its title being 
answered in the negative. A farce 
from the ingenious pew-.of Simpson 
and Co.'s sire, has also been played, 
but with indifferent success. It is 
called “ A Year in an Hour; or, the 
Cock of the W alk.” Billy Buckhorse 
is Liston, and, of course, the hero 1 
He is gay, with forty pounds a-year. 


He lives near Plymouth, is an ugly 
man, and yet longs to be a father .and 
a husband. He is refused hrriatim 
by the ladies. At length all the un¬ 
married men alfe ordered to join then 
Bhips, and Bobb^lMmains the solitary 
single man ; he becomes cock of the 
walk. He gives himself airs, till a 
recruiting party put him to his non - 
jiliuh / A rich relative however dies, 
and his property makes him estima¬ 
ble. He sets olT for London, having 
made a compact with one Priscilla 
Fadefast, whose name betokens her 
quality. Here ends the first act. The 
feconcract jumps a year, and we find 
Bobby married, and a progenitor. 
Through a mistake, arising out of 
his wife’s determination to keep her 
marrjage a secret; a Mr. Stanley, 
Jun. is supposed by Mr. Buckhorse 
to be the parent of his much beloved 
son. Various errors succeed, but the 
piece ends well. Liston is a cow¬ 
ardly actor in a new farce ; and, as 
all depended on him, the author paid 
for his reliance. It lias not proved'a 
hit. 


POI)A(fRjE BNCOMION; 
on 

PRAISE OF THE GOUT. 


A rumors little work, and as rare 
as curious, has lately fallen into my 
hands,* which I presume to think 
will afford sonic amusement to the 
reader of such an article as 1 may, in 
a compendious shape, be permitted 
to make of it in the London Maga¬ 
zine. Had I been inclined to follow 
the example of my betters (in lite¬ 
rary plunder —servum jtecus in the 


worst sense) I might have passed tin 
whole off as new, so convinced am l 
that the rarity of the original would 
have saved me from detection; but 
declining the honors of a borrowed 

E lume, I content myself with the 
umblcr, but lionester character of 
an entertaining abridger. 

This is the title : 


• 

“ The Honour or the Gout : or a rational Discourse, demonstrating 
that'the Gout is one of the greatest blessings, which can befal mortal man; 
that all Gentlemen who are weary of it are their own Enemies; that those 
practitioners who offer at the cure are the vainest aud most.mischicvous 
cheats in nature. 

“ By way of a letter to an eminent Citizen, wrote in the heat of a violent 
paroxysm, and now published for the common good. By Philander Misia- 
trus. 1699.’* w 


* It was lent to me by an eminent physician, whose intention it is to present it to 
his Majesty, who has expressed a wish to see it. 




JW Podagra JCncotnion ; or Praise of thi Gout* £July, 

Thjs piece appears, from many the epistle H addressed, was pro- 
purges that occur, to have been bably ait alderman , or perhaps the 
written about the cbmmeucement of Lord Mayor himself. 

•the reign of King Wii.liam ; and It begins thus: 
the gouty e< eminent c&j&en," to whom 

“ Why! sii, I informed that your Worship, not having a right sense 
of things, nor the fear of God before your eyes, should, to the disgrace of 
your own virtue, give your tongue the liberty, in an open coffee-house, to 
speak ill of the gout. Of the gout, sir, which, if you look on as a disease, 
you ought to Welcome as the most useful and necessary thing that c ould 
have happened to you. Yet, you could say that when file Almighty had, 
out of rude chaos, built this goodly frame of nature, which we see, and 
formed his noble creature man, he indulged the devil to create some one 
thing, and his damned envy gave being to the gout. Now, I am confident, 
sir, and have great authorities for it, that if the devil ever created any 
thing, it was the doctor; of whom, since you have made so much use, I 
know not but it may be rationally inferred, that you have dealt with the 
devil. The gout, sir, whether you know it or no, was postnate to the 
creation, and younger something than the fall of nmn, who having in¬ 
curred the sentence of depth, the friendly gout was sent in mercy down 
from Heaven to lengthen wasting life. By my consent, you should nevei 
have the gout, who have no more consideration in you than to blas¬ 
pheme it/’ - *' 

To prove its divine origin, he pro- step*, till he lias raised it above all 
poses to proceed from its lowest com- the stars, and entered it among the 
raendations, and to ascend by su r Just celestial spirits. 

“ First, The gout gives a man pinn without danger. 

“ Since we must have pain while we live, give me the pain of the gout, 
which has no danger attending. Heie some malevolent adversary may im- 
portunely object ; Did never any man die of the gout ? To this 1 answer, 
1st, 1 have not yet affirmed, that the gout can make a man immortal, 
tho’ I will boldly say thus much, it very often keeps a man alive till all 
his friends arc weary of him. But, Sdly, Should I venture to say that the 
gout has in itself the power to make a man iinmoital, it ought uot to seem 
so very strange, all things being considered. If that be true, which some 
authors write of the noble Paracelsus, he had the secret to make a man im¬ 
mortal, and I would not say hehed, tho’ himself died about foil//: for 
perhaps he did not like his company ; but it must have been by way of his 
discovery to give any mail the gout when he pleased—in that 1 am positive. 
Here the objector will scornfully put me in mind, that gouty pet sous 
’scape death no more than othei men; which is veiy true, but that's be¬ 
cause men arc fools, and don’t know when they dre safe—they must be 
curing the gout foisooth, and to that end they deal with the dottm , i. c. 
with the factor of death, the emissary of hell, the purveyoi of the grave, 
damned alchymist, good at calcining nothing but living bodies into dust 
and ashes. All that can be rationally said against the gouL is, that it does 
not actually preseive man in spight of his own folly, and the doctor’s 
Ignorance. 

“ Your Worship n indeed a fit object for the envy of all thinking men ; 
for I have heard you confess, that your’s is an k< rt ditui y gout, aud that’s 
for the better; au hereditary gout is a far greater happiness than an ac¬ 
quired one—what a deal of intemperance, and amorous excess might it have 
cost your Worship to have got the gout before forty? Whereas now you 
have the mighty blessing for nothing. Sorts naseendt, it is youi bhth-right, 
sir, never think of parting with it. Perhaps you may bo now tempted to 
ask me, how I acquired my gout ? I shall not be shy to satisfy your 
cuiiosity, for I came by it honestly. We scholars hadph way by ourselves 
to come at the bh ssing, without ever being bpholden ^rthe God that cheers 
the genteel candidate of the gout by day, oi the Goddess that entertains 
him on nights: we lead sedentary dives, feed heartily, dtink quantum 
svffuit, bat sleep immoderately ; so that the superfluities of our sillier and 
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grave fblness, not exhaling, we very honestly prepare tartaroua matter for 
the gout, for the beneficial gout, which gives ns pain without danger." 

“ Second, The gout is no constant companion, but allows his patients lucid , 
joyous intervals* • ^ • 

“ iiihuan nature is so framed, that no one thing is utteeable to it always, 
therefore it is well for us, that the world is so nil! of tffpgnges. It is true, 
that there is some pain in the gout, and ought to he, for constant health has 
no relish, ’tis an insipid dull tiling. That reverend Calvinist, Dr. Turns, 
affirms, that 'tis better to be damned than annihilated. 1 might, I sup¬ 
pose, with less offence, affirm, that 'twcrc better to be deacf, than never to 
be sick of the gout. How often have 1 heard a grave adviser, one that had 
tried health and sickness for many years, tell the robust, young, riotous 
fellow, that lie knew not the value of health. No, hoW should he, having 
never been sick ? But why should his sober adviser press him to be careful 
of his health ? That's the way never to understand the deliciousness of it— 
by that time he gets the gout, he’ll thoroughly understand the matter. I'll 
iv ai rant him! Who would spoil the refined pleasuie of his recover}, by 
wishing to have one angry throb, one heavy groan abated him t Si jxirvts 
coin/mm re nine an hceref. the gout is to health, as ham and tongue to wine, 
or inther, as 7m rj ««* t’x*l to the lover's congress. 1 am much of the mind, 
sir, that by w hat I have said already, you aie a coming proselyte ; but be¬ 
fore I have done with you, you shall chuse to part with your eves latlier 
'than your tine friend thc-jwut. 

e - Thitd, The poutprtsi nts you u >th a pet ptlual almanack. 

“ Batumi ft ri y thu monn In *, and other inventions of men, not yet perfect 
masters of their art, serve moie toi delight than the use of the curious ; 
but the useful pains of the gout give } our honour trust} piounusth s ot the 
seasons. Spinoza will hg.ve it, that whin a Jew ish propln t f oil told any 
thing, he gave a sign, a present sign, which was a coufinnathm of his 
prophesy; you have the sign within yon, sir, in the uifunmha oi }our 
bones, and ate a true prophet all ovei. 

ft The gout never twitches their nerves, but they will be tolling others 
what change*, ait towards. Now, that which I piopose is this, that peo¬ 
ple should rot think it enough to know thus mut h of tin gout, but *>tudy 
io itnpiovt and inn use their knowledge ; for no doubt mnie may be niudc 
of this blessing, than ever yet was done by the happy man that lias enjoyed 
it longest. I am persuaded, that if the fortunate patient w ouhl be at the 
pains to obs< ive all the motion* of the gout, in hi*, pinchings, sinai tings, 
galling accesses, in his gnawing, stabbing, burning paioxvsms, he 
might quickly come to wind a stoim, so long lief ore, that in a shoit time 
no owners would think theii ship safe, but with a gouty master, nor would 
any experienced seaman, that wanted a ship, offer himself to the merchants 
but on crutches. 

** Fourth, Gouty permits are most fret from the hcatl-nck ■ 

“ 'flic heavy tcerements of the blood and nervous juice always fall down¬ 
ward to the gouty jomts. The nerves of the head, the fibies and the mem¬ 
branes, and lastly, the skin itself, are all freed from a world of torment by 
means of the medicinal gout, which attracts to exterior remote parts vicious 
humours, and there sets them on fiie, wastes and evacuates them. Persons 
much favoured by the gout are at this happy period quite freed from hcad- 
ach. It is possible, say s Confucius, for a la’tne gouty person to be a Amur, 
even in our own country have I known some snih; but who ever knew a 
gouty cripple that was a fool? A Mandarin of the same race remarks that, 
natural fools ivwer acquire the gout; the sons of gouty persons are defended 
from dulncss and folly, by the sins of their parents, or if in their minority 
their undci standings happen to fie a little backward, they shall no sooner 
enter on their goutaL inneritance, bet a bright illumination brings the sarjae 
forward. The brafirfoecomes so defecated by the gout, that I knew: a gen¬ 
tleman but an ordinary writer in common, who, when he had the gout, wrote 
like an angel. 

41 Fifth. The gout preserve* its patiAtts from the great danger of ft vers. 

“ Gouty person*, by reason of a fixed, dyserasy of the blood, are nol 
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obnoxious to fevers. As they five free from the dreadful pains of the head* 
ach, so likewise from the scorching heat of fevers, ft pity the young and 
healthy not for their present ease, but because oi their imminent danger. A 
* cheerful glass may perchance throw him into a fever, and that fever pei- 
chance cost him his life; whereas the man that's blest with the gout, fear¬ 
lessly ventures the duty of the table, well knowing that when the worst 
conies to the worst, 'tis out roaring in purgatory some forty days or so, and 
by that time the gout has carded off clean all food for lever. They turn 
out, like burnt tobacco pipes, dean and pure, and fit for paradise. Such is 
a true picture of the file of the gout winch spends the morbific matter that 
might otherwise thiow the body into a hellish fever. So that'tis a truth, 
clear as the sun, if more people had the gout, fewer would die of a fever. 
Having placed these "things in so clear a light, 1 am strongly persuaded that 
not your Worship only, but the generality of the age will set their prejudices 
aside, and yield to the happy force of the many useful truths, which by the 
bright illumination of a violent govt-paroxysm, I have here discovered; so 
that hereafter, instead of the old parting compliments - save you , sir ; God 
keep you in good health —I question not but we shall say— the gout thjind you, 
sir ; God give you the gout: —for we ought not to hope for a blessiug w itli— 
out the means. To wish a rngu the gout is to wish him that, which with¬ 
draws fuel fVom diseases, and preseives life at so cheap a rate, it costs a man 
not a penny more than patience. 

“ It has been the opinion of some writers, that j-»ciic can be saved v ho die * 
of the plague, but in judging of the future state of others, I think it iiest to 
venture being mistaken on the charitable side; and, thercfoie, I would 
sootier believe that none can be damned who have the gout. 

“ Sixth. To crow’ll the honour of the gout, it is not to />« < m < d. 

‘' The gout defies all your gross galenaal methods, and all your exalted 
chemical prcpaiations; for the conjunct causes theieof, as the learned 
Wilt is confesses, lie in parts so very remote that the \ ir tues of no medicim s 
can reach them ; and heaven be praised lor it, foi why, sii, would you cme 
(as you call it) the gout, which gives you pain without danger, a bettei tut te 
of health by an acquaintance with pain; a knowledge of future tilings ; 
freedom from the hcad-ach, and from fevers ? The doctor and not the gout 
is your enemy. We may say of every medicaster, w helhcr a college 01 a 
stage doctor, hahemus con fit cut cm reum, the whole clan of them arc homi¬ 
cides by tlieii own confession. The principles of their art, they say, are 
difficult to be understood, and uncertain to be relied on; and then also tlu* 
temperament of the body, on which they practise, can be but guessed at; 
so that the success of the most learned practitioner can be but casual. 
Now, that after this, these men should be entertained, and so general admit¬ 
tance given to their practice, does evidently prove that the generality of men, 
when they lose their health, lose their writs too. 

“ Gat cn, who is still revered as a God by modem practitioners, acknow¬ 
ledges it impossible to find out a medicine that shall do any great good one 
way, undnot do as much hurt another. Trust to natuic. Natuie throwing 
off morbific matter to the remoter parts of the body does designedly 
beget the gout, and make use of that admirable remedy to cure diseases 
already gotten, and to prevent others. But it is not mere reason w'hioh 1 
rely on, when I advise men to trust nature alone for their recovery, and 
never go to a doctor ; I have the greatest authority to support my advice. 

“ 2 Chron. 16. IS.— Asa, in the 39th year of his reign, was diseased in his 
.feet (as I am now, which hinders me from running to my commentators) but 
I remember the phrase of the Septuagint is thi irodac, his feet 

were soft and tinder —swelled with the gout; that must be the meaning; until 
his disease was exceeding great, yet in his disease, ev ry (taXaicup dvr*, in 
the extreme softness and tenderness oi his gout, he sought not to the Lord, hut 
to the physician. 1 do not see how our doctors of physic can evade the force 
of this text, in defence of their profession; for it is a very weak and pre¬ 
carious reply, which they make, when they tell us that Asa is blamed, not 
directly for seeking to the physician/if but for not trusting in the Lord, when 
he sought to them. Now I will grant these gentlemen, that it is the duty 
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of patients to trust in the Lord, when they seek to the physicians ; nay, it in 
their duty to trust in the Lord ifmi, ahove any other time; for then they run 
themselves into those hazards, that, if the Lord does not help them, they 
“play against the Ipng odds. But I would have these physicians, who make 
but sorty, interpreters of Scripture, to consider that the text sets seeking«the 
Lord, and seeking the physician, in opposition to ohe another; plainly 
enough implying that the former was his duty, the latter his fault. But our 
physicians, it seems, would have the sick seek to the Lord and them both ; 
as if the Loid could not do his own wmk without them. Let all honest 
gentlemen, who arc preserved by the salutary gout in the land of the living, 
prefer a bill in parliament against this destructive order of men, that by a 
strong t uthartic act, they may be purged out of his Majesty's dominions : 1 
will engage that there’s never a family in the nation, but shall by this means, 
besides their health, save their taxes. 

“ But I digress. What I ought chiefly to insist on, is the superlative 
excellence of the gout, which is never to be removed. The fear of losing a 
blessing takes off from the pleasure of elijoying it. Thieves may plunder 
your house, age will ruin your beauty, envy muj asperse your reputation, 
bribes corrupt jour faith, but the gout is a sure inheritance; lieilhci thie\ es 
nor knaves; neither time, nor envy, nor any thine else, can despoil > cm of 
it. A man may himself, if he has a uiiud to it, squander his estate, blemish 
his comely lorm, injure his fame, and renounce his honesty ; but let him yet 
rid oi the gout if he can—that blessing he maj take comfort in, being seeme 
that it is for his life. They suj’ theie’s more care and Itouhlc in keeping an 
estate than getting it; as for the gout, there may be some trouble in getting 
it, tho’ that is mixt with pleasure too, but no man is put to the least 
♦•are or trouble tor the safe keeping ot the gout. Possibly a wise and w ortliy 
person may secure his virtue against dangerous temptations, but then he 
must be always upon his guard ; but let him take as little caie of liimsell as 
he pleases, he shall never hat e the less gout foi his loose way of hvim. ” 


Our author now concludes his epis¬ 
tle of 70 pages, by professing that 
he is unable to proceed in conse¬ 
quence of an abatement of his pa- 
inxysms, “ *• nsible,” as he observes, 
“ that no man can do honour to the 
gout by a just and adequate pauc- 
gyiic, except he, at the time ol 
writing, feels it in cxti entity." 

Considering that 1 woik must be 
written before it is dedicated, he 
eh uses advisedly to place the dedi¬ 
cation at the end. It is, “ to all the 
numerous offspring of Apollo, whe¬ 
ther dogmatical sous of art, or em¬ 
pirical by-blows ; ” and conceiving 
that his epistle will spoil their tiade, 
he recommends them " to travel”— 


to Botany Bay piobnblj, as .m ex¬ 
cellent spot fot the study of %♦«//;/< s. 
“ You have known,” sajs he, *• an 
overgrow 11 farm r iioni abroad make 
a great dot tor in England,’ and, as 
one good turn dt serves anothei, he 
adds, •* why should not jou make as 
good Jan ms abroad as tttej do 
doctors lute?” The fees, it is true., 
will not he so high, but jou can't, 
he exclaims, “ in const ience expert 
as much for l.dlint’ a horse, as a 
man.” And should they be at a loss 
for an apology for this piofcssioual 
change, he directs them to say, 
“ that when the devils were ejected 
out of human bodies, they weie suf¬ 
fered to enter into strive ." 

E.I>. 


SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


RLhMANY. 

The Easter Pair at heipsig. 

In a letter from Professor B 

< Wiiaievfh complaints may some¬ 
times be made of the decline of lite¬ 
rature, it must be owned that they 
do not appear to be countenanced by 
the German book fair at Leipsig, 


which is a central point of •innumer¬ 
able ramifications. Besides 60 houses 
in the town itself, (half of whigh, 
however, rather carry on business ag 
commissioners for other houses in 
different parts of Germany,) there 
ty e in Germany, and other countiies 
wheie German is spoken, no lo»- than 
300, the greater of which semi then 
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representatives to this fair; nay, we 
M partners of four Paris houses 
(among which we must particularly • 
mention the highly respected firm of 
Treuttel and Wiiftfs), two from Lon¬ 
don, Black and Bchte, and eight 
from houses in Denmark, Sweden, St. 
Petersburg, aud the Russian pro¬ 
vinces on the Baltic, who attended in 
person. It iw true, indeed, that the 
voluminous catalogue contains many 
trifling articles, many old friends 
with new faces (i. e. new titles), and 
a great deal of literary rubbish. But 
even the mere manufacture gives sub¬ 
sistence to a multitude of paper- 
makers, printers, book-binders, etc. 
See. Iiow many thousand blossoms 
fall, in each succeeding spiing, un¬ 
productive, to the ground ! ^But, at 
the same time, the fairest fruit thrives 
and comes to maturity, <t plena de¬ 
ft! ml ii Qopiu cornu. The standing 
complaints of the German booksel¬ 
lers, viz. the plunder of litei ary pro¬ 
perty by piracy, and the restrictions 
of the censorship, were luard as usual 
on this occasion ; but there was no¬ 
where any impediment to the most 
active interchange oi ideas (let us 
recollect the sixth edition of the 
Lexicon of Conversation, and of the 
fourth division of the ample aud ac- 
cuiate Supplements, fiom which the 
article Giecce v\ as immediately trans¬ 
lated into English) ; aud freedom of 
expression, within legal bound**, is 
everywhere admitted. Cheap edi¬ 
tions aie printed to counteiact the 
inamtm res of those who thrive by 
pirating the property of the rightful 
publisher. * That of Schiller is now 
completed. The works of lvlopstock 
and Wielaud, on the same plan, are 
now publishing by Goschen, and those 
of Jacobi by a house at Zurich. Se¬ 
veral bouses have united to publish 
the works of esteemed authors; for in¬ 
stance, Hecren’s works, of which the 
last volumes (x. xi. xii.). contain the 
account of the Asiatic nations of an¬ 
tiquity, entirely re-written. We con¬ 
sider it as a pleasing proof of the 
solidity ^ of the instmetion given to 
youth in the German high schools 
ana universities, that nearly one- 
eighth part of the new publications 
'appertain to the classic literature of 
Greece and Rome. Series of Greek and 
Roman authois, very various in price 
and size, appear at once at ten dif¬ 
fluent 'publisher #; among these the 
'■Uicotype editions ol Taiuhnitz, and 


those of Weigel and Teutner in Lelp- 
sig, are very useful in diffusing Greek 
literature as much as possible. Phi¬ 
lo! ogers were gratified with Bahr's 
Ctesias, fiomcmamt’s Syje.posiou of 
Xenophon, Galen (which will make 
16 volumes), the Greek tragedians 
(together 20 new editions^, Cicero 
(alone occupying 16 articles), Ho¬ 
race (nearly completed by Doring), 
the Greek lexicographers, the col¬ 
lection of the Roman jurists, the 
Greek dictionaries of Itiemer and 
Passow, now completed, and several 
very good ti anslations, for instance, 
from the Anthology, by Jacobs, in 
the Life and Arts of tne Ancients, 
and Aiatus, by Voss. In ancient 
geography, we had the 12th sheet of 
Reichard's Oibis Autiquus, contain¬ 
ing ancient Germany, aud the work 
belonging to it—Germany under the 
Romans: .and the new edition of the 
Map ofPcutinger, executed l»y Mau- 
nert, under the auspices of the Ba¬ 
varian Academy, had a great sale. 
Two-eiglitlis of the new publications 
consist of voyages, travels, descri]*- 
tions of countries. Sec. in which we 
imy obseive that the attention of the 
Germans is particularly diitcled to 
Brazil by the Travels and plates 
of Uie Prince of Neuwied, and of 
the Bavarian academicians, Spix aud 
Martins; by the accounts of Fieireis 
and Von Eschwcge, and of Schaffei, 
physician to the Empress of Brazil, 
who wus sent to Vienna, and is now 
gone back to Rio de Janicro, his 
Bi azil, published at Altona, may In* 
supposed to contain the best as w ell 
as the latest information. The finest 
hook, of the lair is Baron Minutoli’s 
Journey to the Oases and I'pper 
Egypt, edited in a most masterly 
manner by Piotesvor T oik on, and 
illustrated with 3K plates and maps. 
Nor must we omit the twelfth num¬ 
ber of Gau's splendid work on Nubia. 
The great geographical work of 
Ha&scJ deserves honourable mentiou. 
In theology, in which the dictionaries 
of Bretschneider and Gesenius are 
particularly to be distinguished, the 
controversy between Catholics and 
Protestants respecting mixed mar¬ 
riages is the order of the day ; as in 
medical science, that between dyna¬ 
mic medicine, and Hahnemann’s Ho¬ 
meopathy, with the profession; aud in 
jurisprudence, the question of the 
publicity of judicial pioceeding*. 
Literal y histoiy has been* enriched 
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by the revised edition of Waehler's 
Manual, now comple^d iu three 
parts; the Ancient History of Greece, 
bjr €>tto Muller's Dorians ; and mo¬ 
dern hi&nnr by the third volume of 
Raumer’g Princes of the house of 
Hohenstaufen, and Monzel’s History 
of our Times. Regenerated Greece 
alone has employed the pens of 40 
narrators amt compilers. Almost 
three-eighths of our literary produc¬ 
tions belong to the various depart¬ 
ments of natural history, and espe¬ 
cially botany. Gothc's Moq»hology 
has given a great impulse in this 
respect. There is a multitude of 
Encyclopedias and Historical Dic¬ 
tionaries, compressing wisdom into 
pocket books, and cutting up science 
into slices: we are rejoiced, how¬ 
ever, at seeing that truly classical pro¬ 
duction of German assiduity, Ersch 
and Gruber’s Universal Encyclopedia 
advanced another step by the pulv- 
licaLion of the twelfth part, which 
comes to the dramatic poet Brezncr. 

A great portion of the sum which 
the generality can allot to literature, 
as well as of the time thatsthey can 
devote to reading, is absorbed bv our 
daily, weekly, and monthly periodi¬ 
cals, to the multitude of which al¬ 
ready existing, the catalogue of the 
present fair presents us With an ad¬ 
dition of twenty-four new ones ; one 
of the best of these is the Hhcinische 
Morg entitling, called also Cha- 
ris," edited by Baron Von Erlach, 
which has bet n published since the 
beginning of this year, four times a 
week, by Groos, at Heidelburg. If 
the insatiable appetite of the public 
that daily devours a novel or a tra¬ 
gedy (and to supply which the 300 
circulating libraries of the lowest 
kiud, scattered through Germany, 
possess an ample store, of novels that 
no person oi education reads, and 
plays that are never performed) is 
not left unprovided for in this thick 
catalogue, there are, on the other 
hand, many productions of merit, by 
Tieck, Schilling, Laun, Van der 
Velde, See.; a volume of tales by F. 
Jacobs; Pictures of Switzerland, by 
Zschokke ; the New Thousand and 
One N ights, that is, such of the tales in 
the Arabian Nights as have not before 
been published, translated from Ara¬ 
bic into French, by Joseph Von 
Hammer, and frorh tile French ma¬ 
nuscript into German. Maps make 
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a distinct article, not only in the ca¬ 
talogue, but in the trade of the Leip- 
sig booksellers. Each of the houses 
in this line has its own Geographer. 
We leave it to judges in these mat¬ 
ters to decide, whether Weiland, for 
the Industriecomptoir, at Weimar; 
Stieler, for Perthes in Gotha; Spohr, 
for the JEtt nsicomjnioir, at Brunswick ; 
or Reichard and Mauuurt, for Campe, 
in Nuremberg, deserve the preference; 
but they will certainly not overlook 
the fine mup of South Germany, by 
Green, publishing by Cotta ; the im¬ 
proved Historical Atlas, by Kruse ; 
Jtvarcher’s Ancient Geography for 
Schools; and the beautiful and ac- 
ate maps published at Vienna, 
is only jo be lamented that the 
Austrian government seems to act on 
the priiffciple of discouraging all kinds . 
of literary intercourse with other 
countries. Thus there were only two 
booksellers in person at the fair, from 
ull the extensive and flourishing 
states which compose the Austrian 
empire. Scarcely any of the numer¬ 
ous maps published in the Imperial 
capital weie anywhere to be met 
with, and only the great topographi¬ 
cal map of Gallicia and Lodomiria 
iu thirteen sections was to be seen in 
commission at Mi. Vogel's, Leips 
In the department of the fine arts we 
had, besides Gan’s Nubia already 
mentioned, Boisseree’s Cathedral of 
Cologne, the Hth number ot Litho¬ 
graphic and < 'oppor-plaU>, after 
Boisscrecs gallery of Ancient Paint¬ 
ings at Stuttganl, the 33d number of 
the Lithographic plate* from the Roy¬ 
al gallery of Munich and Schlei- 
slieiin. As a magnificent treat foi 
the eye we were gratified with Mr. 
Whitaker's brilliant work, repiesent- 
ing' the Coronatiou of his Majesty the 
Kiug of England, which was brought 
by Bohte from Loudon. Another 
splendid production, such as we have 
not for many years had from the 
English press, and which is not mere¬ 
ly a book of pictures, is a critical 
inquiry into Ancient Armour, by Dr. 
Meyrick, in 3 vols. large 4to. We 
have here a vast number Sf* finely 
coloured plates of kings, knights, 
and warriors, in various costume nrtd 
armour. Such a series of. accurate' 
representations chronologically ar¬ 
ranged would be very valuable with¬ 
out any addition ; but their value is 
gieatly enhanced by a dissertation. 
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evidently the result of laborious ro- 
' search, which however, so far from 
being dry, is highly interesting by 
numerous historical anecdotes and 
extracts from sea-rise books. Mcy- 
rick’s object Was to make a chrono¬ 
logical classification of the various 
descriptions of arms and armour, 
which, notwithstanding the preceding- 
works of Gr&se and Daniel, was still 
a literary desideratum. He has suc¬ 
cessfully executed his task, and af¬ 
forded much valuable information to 
the historian, as well os a most 
welcome authority to artists of 
every description, to whom a know¬ 
ledge of costume is necessary.— 
We were pleased also at seeing 
many other English works of merit, 
such as Parry's Voyage, Lyjall’s Ac¬ 
count of the Russians, Lady Morgan’s 
Salvator Rosa, of which a transla¬ 
tion is already published, &c. In fact, 
our translators arc* so on the alert to 
lay hold of every thing that is pub¬ 
lished both in France and England, 
that there is reason to be surprised 
that so many French and English 
books are sold in Germany, especial¬ 
ly when we consider how many En¬ 
glish books in particular are re¬ 
printed in Germany. Thus we huve 
very neat editions of all the novels 
attributed to Sir Walter Seott, as 
well as his poetical works; the poems 
of Lord Byron, Southey, &c. It may 
be considered as a proof of the extent 
to which English literature is studied 
among us, that Archdeacon Nares' 
Glossary of Old Words has been 
reprinted at Vienna. A really good 
English and German Dictionary is, 
however, still a desideratum. The 
one most in use is founded on Bai¬ 
ley’s Dictionary, which' has gone 
through twelve or thirteen editions. 
The first nine editions were very de¬ 
fective ; the two or three following, 
edited by Dr. Fahrenkruger, were far 
superior; the last, published a few 
months ago, is edited by a Mr. Wag¬ 
ner. It is in 2 vols. 8vo. In En¬ 
glish Grammars we abound ; most of 
them j*te below criticism ; othets are 
. vpjry respectable, but being written 
by Germans are not so satisfactory 
might be wished. The best we 
have seen,, and of which our critical 
journals speak in the highest terms, 
is by a Mr. Lloyd, who, from the 
preface, nppeafa to be an Englishman 
long resident in Germany. We had not 


seen the first edition; but the second, 
lately published, justifies the com¬ 
mendations which have been bestow¬ 
ed upon it. The -perfect knowledge 
which the author evinces ^rfthc Ger¬ 
man language, which he writes with 
the greatest purity, enables him to 
compare the grammatical forms of 
the two languages, and to explain 
the points in which they differ. This 
Grammar, we inay add, is adopted 
in some of the German Universities. 
We once heard of * a German and 
English Dictionary published, or 
aimounced, by a Mr. Lloyd, but are 
ignorant whether this is the same 
person, or indeed whether such a 
dictionary ever was published. 

JTAX.Y. 

The literary intercourse with Italy 
is unfortunately so infrequent and 
dilatory, that in general we can give 
but little more than the title of some 
new work, and that too very often 
some months after the publication. 
Among those of which we have late¬ 
ly had some account, the follow¬ 
ing appear the most deserving of no¬ 
tice—The History of Italy from 1789 
to 1814, by Charles Botta, published 
at Florence, in 4 vols. 4to. A French 
translation in 5 vols. 8vo. has just 
appeared in Paris. Considering the 
vast importance of the period which 
it embraces, we would willingly have 
given some more particular account 
of this history; but it was only a few 
hours before writing this that we re¬ 
ceived both the Italian original and 
the French translation, and can at 
present only say that we believe we 
shall not be judging too favourably 
if we pronounce that the historian of 
the American War is fully equal to 
his subject, and that he has surpass¬ 
ed himself in this new and remark¬ 
able production - The History of 
Ancient and Modern Italy, by L. 
Bossi, of which the 1 st vol. was pub¬ 
lished in 1819, is now complete in 
19 vols. 8vo. with 100 {dates—Ram- 
poldi's Annals of the Musselmey, 
8vo. the first & vols. of which come 
down only to the 10th century of our 
era—The State of Literature, Sci¬ 
ence, and Art, among the Romans, 
from the foundation of the city till 
the time of Augustus, by Federico 
Cavriani, 2 vols. 8vo.—A second edi¬ 
tion of Cicogttara’s splendid work, the 
History of Sculpture, revised and en¬ 
larged by the author—-The 32d No. 
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of Etrusian Monuments, designed 
and engraved by F. lnghirami—-Mo- 
OPtcraphy of the 'Serpents of Rome 
and “its environs,, by Professor L. 
Melaxa, 4to. with coloured plates. 

NORWAY. 

The Principles of Legislation, 3 
vols. tfvo. by Mr. N. Treskow, are 
spoken of in high terms. 

FOLAMB. 

Letters of John III, King of Po¬ 
land, to Queen Maria Casimire, dur¬ 
ing the Campaign before Vienna in 
1083. 

RUSSIA. 

A supplement to the History of 
the Huns, the Turks, and the Mo¬ 
guls, containing an Abridgment of 
the History and Dominion of the 
Usbccks in Great Bucharia, from 
their settlement in the country till 
1709, and the continuation of the 
History of Kharescn, from the death 
of Aboul-Ghari Khan to the same 
time, by Joseph Senkouski, 4to. 

i’KANCE. 

The attention of the public has 
been so deeply and almost exclusive¬ 
ly engaged by important* political 
matters, that not only have the jour¬ 
nals tor some time past been extreme¬ 
ly barren of literary intelligence, but 
among the works published a more 
than ordinary proportion is dedicated 
to temporary and political topics. Un¬ 
der these circumstances our report 
will be brief. 

I'hc Drama .—A few successful 
trifles have appeared at the minor 
theatres, but no tragedy or comedy 
has been brought torward at the 
principal theatres. M. Lemeicier 
has published his tragedy of Ri¬ 
chard III. and Jane Shore, in which 
he has made considerable changes for 
the better. The 3d livraison of M. 
Jouy b works, contains two comedies. 
The Inheritance, or the Manners of 
the Age, and the Intrigues of the 
Court, the representation of which 
wal prohibited. 

Hntnry, Memoirs, and Biography. 
—Maria Antoinette at the Concier- 
gerie, contains an interesting account 
of the sufferings of the Queen, and 
of the exertions of Mademoiselle Fou- 
che and the Abbe Magnin, who suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining access to the 
dungeon where she was confined,, and 
m administering to her the conso¬ 
lations of religion. History of the 
rrenuh Involution, by F A. Mignet. 


2 vols. 8vo. The journals of the op¬ 
posite party differ so widely in their 
judgment of this work, that it is 
hardly possible to form an opinion on 
it. M. Pigault Lebrun has publish¬ 
ed two volumes of a concise Critical 
and Philosophical History of France. 
It was hardly to be expected that 
the author of many popular novels 
could lie thoroughly m&liffed for the 
task of an historian ; but the attempt 
and the execution do him credit, and 
his work merits a place among the 
historians of France. M. Pouque- 
viile's history of the Regeneration of 
Gi^ece, & vols. 8vo. is a highly in¬ 
teresting work, full of curious anec¬ 
dotes, and of facts hitherto unknown, 
or imperfectly so, and which throws 
great light on the state of the Otto¬ 
man Empire. The History of the 
celebrated Ali Pacha, which is given 
at great length, might, we th^uk, have 
been much abridged; the chief par¬ 
ticulars of the lile of that extraor¬ 
dinary personage being previously 
known. 

_ Natui-al History. —Le Vaillant’s 
Birds of Africa being out of print, a 
second edition is announced in filly 
numbers, making 6 vols. in folio, at 
2.5 tiaucs per number, or in 4to. at 
15'francs. Cnfortunattly the work 
is not complete ; the history of the 
Galliuuccie, of the Strand Birds (or 
Waders), and of Water fowl, being 
wanting. The author has long since 
had the descriptions and the draw¬ 
ings ready; ; nd it is expeett d, if the 
public gives sufficient encouragement 
to the second edition of the lust six 
volumes, that the remainder will be 
published to complete the w'ork. Se¬ 
cond editions are published of Abbe 
Hauy’s Mineralogy, 4 vols. 8vo. with 
120 plates in 4to. anti of his Crys¬ 
tallography, 2 vols. 8vo. with 84. 

f dates, revised and much enlarged 
>y the author. 

Voyages.—M. Freycinel's Voyage 
round the World is ordemi to be 
published. It will make eight vols. 
4to. with 340 plates. Two of the 
volumes, with 110 plates, t^ill con¬ 
tain the narrative of the expedition. 
The other divisions are zoology hnd 
botany, &c. each of which may rV 
purchased separately. Numerous 
publications appearing in successive 

S arts or numbers, aud of which we 
live already spoken, aie regulaily 
continued. 

H « 
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Wk are sorry to say that official 
dispatches have been received from 
Africa, confirming in their fullest ex¬ 
tent the repot t<? to which we alluded 
in our last, with respect to the defeat 
and destruction of tne British forces 
in that quarter of the world. Itap- 
ars that the Governor, Sir Charles 
£ Carthy, wearied by the represen¬ 
tation^ of the Fan tees, a friendly 
tribe, of the hostile intentions of the 
Ashantee race, determined upon 
marching .forth to reduce them to 
obedience, - he bad planned a junc¬ 
tion with a division of troops under 
Mm or Chisholm, commanding him¬ 
self in person a body of ab6ut 2000 
men, British and Fantees. The 
Ashantee General, however, whose 
force amounted to about 10,000, an¬ 
ticipating the plan of the campaign, 
attacked the division under the Go¬ 
vernor, bcfoic the junction could be 
effected. The battle commenced a 
little before two in the afternoon, 
and was carried on with great bra- 
voi y by both parties till about four 
o'clock, when it was discovered that 
our ammunition was completely ex¬ 
hausted, and that the quantity with 
which our troops had been suffered 
to commence the engagement a- 
mounted to but twenty rounds per 
man J The Governor, it seems, had 
given particidar orders upon this 
very point to the ordnance store¬ 
keeper, who is alleged most strange¬ 
ly to have neglected them, and some 
private letters go the length of de¬ 
claring that when, towards the close 
of the battle, some of the supposed 
ammunition kegs were opened, they 
were found to contain nothing but 
macaroni ! Of course, wc give these 
details merely on the faith of private 
letters. There does not seem, how¬ 
ever, to be the slightest doubt that 
very great neglect rests somewhere, 
the British ammunition being totally 
exhausted within two hours after the 
comn’vlrtcement of the attack ! When 
thc*'Asljantee General, who appears 
pi have acted with considerable skill 
throughout, perceived our fire begin¬ 
ning to slacken, he immediately di¬ 
rected a general attack in front, and 
dispatched a large force towards cur 
foi ce to intercept it in eut*o of a i e- 


treat. The consequences wei e easily 
foreseen; the most determined valour, 
which, to do our troops justice, they 
throughout exhibited, could not resist 
long so overwhelming a superiority of 
force. Our ti oops were not merely 
routed but literally cut in pieces, all the 
officers, with the exception of one or 
two, who escaped im the bush by a 
miracle, were killed, and Sir Charles 
M'Carthy himself was wounded, 
taken prisoner, and then savagely 
assassinated. One of the few who 
escaped declares that he saw the 
Governor's head fixed entire upon a 
pole, surrounded by the jaw bones of 
eighty of our officers ; it seems, it is 
a custom with these barbarians thus 
to mutilate the heads of all their pri¬ 
soners of rank. Accounts of this dis¬ 
mal event had reached Sierra Leone, 
where it had caused a very melan¬ 
choly sensation, the Governor having 
becu universally beloved by all rauks 
of peopL. Two of the Council had 
fallen along with him. Such are the 
details of this affair, too fully con¬ 
firmed by the arrival of Captain 
Laing who brought the dispatches. 
We observe that some of the private 
letters from Sierra Leone recom¬ 
mended an European reinforcement of 
2000 men to avenge this defeat. 
Upon this subject, we would mere¬ 
ly ask ct cui bono ?” The valour ot 
our troops is too well proved to suf¬ 
fer any stain from an overthrow 
caused chiefly by want of ammuni¬ 
tion, and we have yet to learn what 
advantage is to be derived from even 
the success of our colonization in 
that most destructive climate. Sierra 
Leone has already been the grave of 
much valour and Borne talent. Its po¬ 
litical or commercial returns are at best 
but equivocal. It has been chiefly 
advocated and patronized by a cer¬ 
tain party in this country, whose en¬ 
tire political vision seems jaundiced 
by negroes and bounded by the slave 
trade. Even in this measure of phi¬ 
lanthropy, and as such we certainly 
esteem it, we fear the policy of En¬ 
gland can only be effectually exerted 
by erasing from ber own annals the 
stigma of giving it continuance or 
countenance—but the tlomestic at¬ 
mosphere is as yet too cloudy to en- 
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.able us to Bee our way clearly enough 
to undertake a crusadf against the 
world for Fantce emancipation, and 
lor Oftr own parts,, we would rather 
see the'whole jaw-extracting Ashan- 
tec tribe fat and hearty amongst the 
sugar canes of Jamaica, than let 
the head of another Sir Charles 
McCarthy ornament the shambles 
of their sovereign butchei. We 
would recommend the theorists upon 
this subject to read the communica¬ 
tion made by Mr. Brougham to the 
Housc>of Commons in our parliamen¬ 
tary abstract, which proves how lit¬ 
tle even the most civilized of our 
European allies are disposed to se¬ 
cond our philosophic sacrifices. 

Every intelligence from Spain con¬ 
firms the deplorable state to which 
ltoyal perfidy and priestly fanaticism 
have reduced that country. Ferdi¬ 
nand may be said to be kept on his 
throne, and the two factions from 
almost devouring each other, by the 
fear of the French army of occupa¬ 
tion. Anew treaty has heen entered 
into, by which they are to remain 
until January 1825, when at course, 
smother can continue them till the 
following new year’s day, and so on, 
till the new year’s days of fraud aud 
treachery shall have been numbered. 
There was a report of an insurrection 
against Ferdinand, headed by one of 
his brothers—it has not been con- 
finned, and is perhaps premature— 
we should be curious to hear the 
grounds upon which one of Ferdi¬ 
nand’s brethren would rebel against 
him it is impossible lor any one to 
sustain his family name better than 
lie does, unless indeed the Portu¬ 
guese Queen, his sister, may dispute 
the palm with him; by the bye, she 
has bred uncommonly well—her sou, 
Don Miguel, seems every way wor¬ 
thy of the mother and the uncle— 
legitimacy never whelped a purer 
specimen, as our readers will see by 
the accounts from Portugal. The 
Spanish amnesty has made its ap¬ 
pearance in Madrid : we are glad to 
observe, that the traitor Abisbnl is 
one of the exceptions—the document 
would neither have been complete, 
characteristic, nor consisten t, had it not 
inculpated some friend or follower. 
We grieve at being obliged to add to 
tbe number of Ferdinand's victims 
tlu* interesting and unfortunate wi- 


e • 

dow of Riego. She died in London 
within the last month, her gentle 
spirit having gradually pined itself 
away ever since the intelligence of 
her husband's fate had been commu¬ 
nicated to her. When she found her- 
sMf dying, she dictated a testamen¬ 
tary paper, expressing her gratitude 
to England for the refuge it had af¬ 
forded to her in her misfortunes, and 
declaring it to be a sacred duty to 
the memory of her murdered husband 
to publish to tbe world that his pri¬ 
vate sentiments had ever accorded 
with the public principles, to the 
maintenance of which lie fell a vie- 
tiifi. Having performed this solemn 
act of virtuous affection—thereby re¬ 
deeming a brave man’s name from 
the calumnies which crafty despotism 
would lling on it-—she breathed her 
last in the arms of her sister, who 
shared her exile'and helped to alle¬ 
viate its sufferings. 

Those who under the idea of sup¬ 
porting legitimacy- are assiduously 
employed in giving it its death blow, 
have again rendered Portugal the 
scene oi discord and commotion. 
The conspiracy, to which we alluded 
in our last, between the Queen and 
Don Miguel, the Infant of Portugal, 
against the authority of the King, was 
of so serious a nature that his Majesty 
was obliged to take refuge on board 
tlie Windsor Castle, one of our ships 
of war which had anchored within 
cannon shot of the shore. He was 
accompanied by all the foreign am¬ 
bassadors, aud immediately followed 
by his unnatural son, who was in¬ 
veigled thither by a stratagem. The 
King severely reprimanded and for¬ 
gave him, after having denounced 
his conduct in a public proclama¬ 
tion, released the multitude be hail 
presumed to imprison, deprived 
him of his military command, and 
filially ordered him out of the king¬ 
dom on his travels. Had the king 
always displayed even any disposi¬ 
tion to such firmness, he netd not 
have had so painful an occasion as 
this for its exercise. From the offi¬ 
cial papers published by thu-Jfrench 
and British embassies, it would 
as if Miguel, during his temporary 
usurpation, for such it really was,., 
had filled the prisons completely, 
anil had actually, amongst Kithers, 
incarcerated the chaplain to tin. 
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French embassy. It was at first 
aupposed that so desperate an at¬ 
tempt would not have been made 
without the secret countenance of 
France, hut the circumstance to which 
we have just alluded, together with 
the prompt determination evinced by 
the French 'ambassador, seems to set 
all suspicion on that subject at rest. 
Indeed there-is no calculating either 
from analogy or probability upon 
what such a creature as this Miguel 
might attempt—never rising to the 
level of reason himself, he baffles 
every process of reasoning in others. 
That he has however a strung party 
in Lisbon, we fear the fact of his ab¬ 
sence being thought neccessary must 
evince. He arrived at Brest, with 
his favourite bull-fighter, his pet- 
dog, and many other royal associates 
—he made the best of his way to 
Paris, and was introduced at Court, 
where, as it appeared, his dog and 
himself had studied in the same 
school, nnd were of course equally 
intelligible in the French tongue ; he 
was obliged to be invited to dinner 
on the next Sunday through the me¬ 
dium of an interpreter. As the French 
ltoyal Sunday dinner is a public one, 
the good people of Paris will of 
coarse have an opportunity of be¬ 
holding their august visitor in person 
•—dinner however is a meal at which 
the Royal Host need not fear a com¬ 
parison with any one. The King of 
Portugal having passed his birth¬ 
day, the 13th of May, on board the 
Windsor Castle, landed again upon 
the 15th, and was received, say the 
papers, with acclamations of joy. He 
had previously distributed honours 
to the most distinguished, and evin¬ 
ced, as it is said, his sense of justice 
still farther by ordering the Queen 
to a convent. He is undoubtedly 
placed in a situation which requires 
a union of great prudence with great 
firmness, qualities, in which, if he 
now fails, he may be spared their 
exercise, at least on a throne, in a 
much shorter time than he imagines. 
His Brazilian successor has, it seems, 
promulgated a constitution which has 
given much satisfaction to his sub¬ 
jects—he aud his Queen have public¬ 
ly sworn to obey it—it is quite won¬ 
derful what a quantity of oaths the 
Kings »and Queens of this august 
i.icelrivc ta\en lately. W»* «|Mf*sti(*n 


much whether their most inert mem¬ 
ber would tot outnumber far the 
most active witness for the Suppres¬ 
sion of Vice men. 

One of those unaccountable po¬ 
litical intrigues which ha^e so inva¬ 
riably distinguished the old regime 
in France, has just been played off 
in the capital of that country. A 
party, consisting chiefly of Priests 
and Ultras, headed by Chateaubriaut, 
the Wai Minister, has succeeded in 
throwing out the measure for the re¬ 
duction of the rentes, proposed*by 
the Minister Villele, in the House of 
Peers. The King has sided with the 
defeated party, and thrown Chnteau- 
briant out of the Ministry, an event 
which has moved exceedingly the 
Coteries of Paris. The rejection of 
the measure is popular—though not 
exactly perhaps with Mr. Roths¬ 
child:— as to its consequence, the 
dismissal of Chateaubriaut, it exhi¬ 
bits the rather singular spectacle ^f 
a defeated Minister displacing a tri¬ 
umphant one—if indeed any thing 
can be singular in France. As to 
Chnteaul.riaut himself, we believe the 
world cares very little whether 'lie is 
in or out of office—as no great friends 
to the Holy Allies we rejoice at it— 
as great admirers of every thing ap¬ 
proaching to a moral retribution, we 
are not sorry for it—Chateaubriaut 
was alternately the abjec t idolater of 
Napoleon, and the still more abject 
toad-eater to the Bourbons—lie has, 
therefore, in his disgrace, an alterna¬ 
tive consolation—if he cannot solace 
himself in his closet by perusing his 
rhapsody in behalf of St. Louis, he 
has only to retire to his chapel and 
drop his tears into the bottle of holy 
water which he brought from the 
river Jordan to baptize the King of 
Rome. 

There are no accounts from South 
America on which any reliance can 
be placed. Some say that Canterac, 
the Spanish Royalist leadei in Pei u, 
has, since the rejection of the Con¬ 
stitutional system by Ferdinand, 
joined Bolivar, and declared for the 
independence of that country ; othri s 
that an action has taken place in 
which Bolivar was defeated. Neither 
of these very contradictory reports 
can be traced to any authentic source, 
and it is more than probable that 
th**y have been both propagated for 
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stock jobbing purposes. There is 
intelligence, however, from Mexico, 
which declares that coimtry to be in 
a state of such commotion, that, after 
the olu Roman example, a dictator 
has been appointed. The govern¬ 
ment there seem to have been ap¬ 
prised df all Iturbide’s movements, 
and to have suppressed his pension 
on his departure lrom Italy for Eng¬ 
land. The province seems to be not 
only in a discontented but very des¬ 
perate state, and it is impossible to 
say what effect the enterprise of that 
military adventurer may produce— 
every thiijg, of course, depends upon 
his continued favouritism with the 
army, upon whose support, it is said, 
he chiefly calculates ; a support, we 
lament to say, rarely given to the 
fiiend of liberty. 

We have nothing to add, favour¬ 
able or otherwise, on the state of 
Greece. The United States Jiavc re¬ 
mitted t»60(>/. to the Greek Govern¬ 
ment, being the amount of the sub¬ 
scriptions received in that country, 
and 2000/. mote has been collected iu 
our settlements in India. _ 


Our number for this month will, 
in all probability, conclude the la¬ 
bours of parliament for the present 
very uninteresting session; in our 
next, we shall give the speech at its 
prorogation, which will lie delivered 
too late to enable us to include it 
according to our accustomed arrange¬ 
ments. We continue, of course, our 
summary, which we have laboured to 
tender as complete as possible, con¬ 
sistent with the brevity requisite 
in a publication of this nature. The 
Hrmse of Commons was occupied for 
two nights iu a somewhat tedious 
debate upon the case of Mr. Smith,, 
the lhrnerara Missionary, who was 
tried by a court martial in that co¬ 
lony, on the charge of having con¬ 
tributed to the revolt of the ntgroes, 
was condemned to death, recom¬ 
mended to mercy, pardoned in con¬ 
sequence, but died of illness in prison, 
previous to th communication to him 
of tire extension of the Royal mercy. 
A groat many petitions had* been pre¬ 
sented to the House from diflerentparts 
of the country, praying for an inquiry 
into this case, and the present debate 
was commenced by Mr. Brougham, by 
a motion for that purpose. We can 


merely give the motion, which cer¬ 
tainly went to affix a lasting stigma 
on the members of the Court, had it 
been acquiesced in; as to the debate 
itself, it would more than occupy our 
entire number. Mr. Brougham moved 
" that an humble address be pre¬ 
sented to his Majesty, setting forth 
that the House, having taken into 
their most serious consideration the 
proceedings which haft taken place 
on the trial of Mr. John Smith, at 
Demerara, contemplated with the 
most serious alarm the violation of 
law and justice which had then been 
committed; and they did earnestly 
pray thift his Majesty would be most 
graciously pleased to give orders for 
such an impartial and humane ad¬ 
ministration of the law in that co¬ 
lony, ap would secure the rights not 
only of the negroes but of the plant¬ 
ers themselves." This motion was 
negatived by a majority of 16*. The 
numbers being on a division—for it 
117—against it 103. — We cannot 
omit recording upon this subject what 
may be only a bit of .scandal respect¬ 
ing the honourable House : our read¬ 
ers may observe that the debate was 
adjourned; upon the second night, 
however, the members aie said to 
have almost all rushed suddenly out 
to sr* a balloon which was ascending 
in their neighbourhood, in conse¬ 
quence of which the pieat legis¬ 
lative assembly being diminished be¬ 
low' 10 members, the order became a 
dropped ordei, and the balloon itself 
had dropped an entile week before 
the debate could be resumed ! This 
little incident, if true, may furnish 
Mr. Canning with a new argument 
against any innovation on the per¬ 
fection of such nil assembly. 

An ineffectual motion was made 
by JJr. Hume for the better regula¬ 
tion of the naval service, a duty 
which the present s\ stem of that 
service rendered imperative, and 
which the leisure of the ptesent mo¬ 
ment rendered now particularly ex¬ 
pedient. The principal objection 
raised by the honourable member, 
was to the impressment of our sea¬ 
men, a practice winch madfe our sea 
service one of general terror and ab¬ 
horrence. The necessity which 'was 
urged in its extenuation -did not, i« 
fact, exist; men were found m a- 
bundance for the army, bijk for the 
‘other service so invincible a lepug- 
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nance arose, that many even muti¬ 
lated themselves to avoid It; and yet 
the navy enjoyed many advantages 
Trtot participated by the merchant 
service. In the American navy there . 
was no impressment,' neither was 
there such long intervals as existed 
in the British, between the earning 
and the receipt of wages. Another 
objection was ,the length of service, 
lie himself had seen seamen, who, 
after many years’ absence from their 
country, were returning to enjoy 
their hard earnings, torn away by a 
man-of-war’s boat before they could 
reach the shore, and, without a mo¬ 
ment’s rest, obliged to commence ''a 
new service which was to end per¬ 
haps only with their lives. Another 
evil arose from the mode of punish¬ 
ment ; the practice of inflicting pu¬ 
nishment at the discretion of courts 
martial was a bad one, but it was 
still worse to punish at the discretion 
or whim of oflicers, without any 
court martial whatsoever. The em¬ 
ployment of so many yonng captains, 
and the unequal distribution of prize 
money, were evils also calling for cor¬ 
rection. The honourable member 
said that he had a plan of his own to 
propose in lieu of the present system, 
but thinking it better to refer the 
subject to a committee, he should 
conclude by moving “ That this 
House being well aware of the diffi¬ 
culty of manning the navy in time 
of war, and of the evils of forcibly 
impressing men for that purpose; 
and, considering that a time of pro¬ 
found peace will best admit of the 
iullest and fairest examination of that 
most important subject, will, early 
in the next session of parliament, 
take that subject into their most se¬ 
rious consideration, with a view to 
the adoption of such regulations as 
may prevent those evils in future, 
consistently with the efficiency of the 
navy, and the best interests of the 
country.” This motion was opposed 
by Sir George Cockbum, and several 
naval officers. It was, they con- 
•touded, impossible to do away with 
the pracjjce of impressment, without 
maintaining in time of peace as well 
as war a sufficient number of seamen 
to man both our navy and our mer¬ 
chant ships. With respect to what 
had bee* said of corporal punish¬ 
ment, it'was well known that the, 
very IbwesL and vilest of ciiminals 


were often sent on board ship, and it 
was absolutely necessary to invest 
their commander with those prompt 
and summary powgrs, the exercise of 
which could alone strike terror into 
such minds as theirs. The British 
seamen were, at present, well dis¬ 
posed and contented, a spirit which 
grew out of the liberality of parlia¬ 
ment, in granting to them the “ long 
service pensions.” In a few .years 
there was every reason to expect that 
the crime of desertion would be more 
scarce in the British naval service 
thau in any other. Mr. Hume’s mo¬ 
tion was finally negatived by a ma¬ 
jority of 108 to 38. 

On the 11th of June, as Mr. 
Brougham was proceeding through 
the lobby of the House of Commons 
into the house, he was assaulted by a 
gentleman of the name of Gourlay, 
for whom some years ago he had 
presented a petition. Mr. Gourlay 
accused the honourable member of 
having “ betrayed him,” and had, as 
Mr. Brougham declared, “ a great 
wildness in his countenance." The 
Speaker notified the fact to the house 
as a breach of privilege, and Mr. 
Gourlay was detained by the Serjeant 
at Arms. Several members declared 
their doubts as to the unfortunate 
gentleman's sanity, and his case was 
referred to two eminent physicians, 
who gave it as their opinion that he 
was affected by a temporary aliena¬ 
tion of mind. He accordingly re¬ 
mains still in confinement. Mr. Gour- 
luy is very indignant at the mental 
imputation, and has published cer¬ 
tainly a very sane letter, declaring it 
unfounded. Our readers may, per¬ 
haps, recognise in this gentleman Hie 
name of the person who recently, by 
a protracted and rather stormy liti¬ 
gation with the Duke of Somerset, 
attracted so much public attention. 

A petition was presented by Mr. 
Hume to the'House, fiom a person 
of the name of Carlisle, who was 
convicted of publishing a blasphe¬ 
mous libel, and sentenced to fine and 
imprisonment- It appeared that the 
term of his imprisonment had for 
some time expired, but he was still 
detained on the non-payment of the 
fine. Considering himself therefore 
as a Crown debtor, he had forwarded 
the present petition. On the part of 
the Crown, it was denied that he 
was its debtor, and Mr. Peel dt- 
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dared that he was obliged to order 
even a more strict qpnfiuement, in 
consequence of this man’s asserting 
that; conceiving his further imprison¬ 
ment illegal, he considered himself 
quite justified in putting every one 
to death who was hereafter acces¬ 
sory to it. As to the fine, it was 
quite necessary that those who were 
sentenced to such punishment, should 
remain for some time in confinement, 
or fines never would be paid; but 
non-payment* of a line uever led to 
perpetual imprisonment. The peti¬ 
tion was ordered to lie upon the table. 

Mr. Lamhtoii, in moving that a 
petition from Mr. Buckingham should 
be brought up, went at considerable 
length into the case of that gentle¬ 
man. Mr. Buckingham, it appears, 
had been connected with the press in 
India, and in the year 1808 estab¬ 
lished a paper called the Calcutta 
Journal, which brought him in a 
profit of'HOOO/. per annum ; the inde¬ 
pendent spirit of the paper gave of- 
tence to the government, the conse¬ 
quence of which was the prosecution 
and acquittal of Mr. Buckingham ; 
he was soon after, however, bauished 
from India by Mr. Adam, who suc¬ 
ceeded Lord Hub tings pro lew pore, 
as was also his successor Mr. Arnot, 
and the paper itself was subse¬ 
quently suppressed. The immediate 
cause of the removal of Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham was alleged to be his having 
rather freely commented on the ap¬ 
pointment of a Poet or Brice, who 
was at the head of the Presbyterian 
Church in India, to supply the go¬ 
vernment offices with stationery— 
this appointment was afterwards 
cancelled by the (\mrt of Directors, 
and censured by the Presbytery of 
Scotland as degrading to their body, 
and yet Mr. Buckingham was banish¬ 
ed for having merely disapproved of 
it! The conduct of the Indian govi m- 
ment was vindicated by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control, on the 
ground that Mr. Buckingham had 
already commenced proceedings 
against Mr. Adam in dGourt of Law, 
and that therefore the House should 
not interpose. The petitioner had 
been warned no less than five times 
not to continue the course he had 
commenced, on paiu of the with¬ 
drawal of his licence; these admoni¬ 
tions, however, he tyul chosen to dis^ 
regard, and Mr. Adam, in concur¬ 


rence with the whole council, adopt¬ 
ed the step for which, if wrong, he 
was legally responsible. As to the 
alleged tyranny of Lord Amherst, Mr. 
Canning declared that he would just 
as soon believe that he had become a 
tyger as a tyrant on arriving in In¬ 
dia. Mr. Lamhton, in reply, declared 
that Mr. Buckingham had publicly 
abandoned all legal proceedings; but 
that having done his duty in giving 
publicity to this case of oppression, 
he must add that he had never ex¬ 
pected uny rediess from the House 
of Commons. The petition was or¬ 
dered U> lie upon the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. Ilume, after some very severe, 
but, as it appears to us, very just re¬ 
marks as to the present practice of 
committees upon private bills, moved 
that all members interested in any 
private bill should be excluded from 
voting upon such bill in the com¬ 
mittees held above stairs. In the 
course of the discussiou, the way in 
which tlmse committees w ere got up, 
and in which ,c wandering members” 
were brought in to vote, in utter ig¬ 
norance oi all autprior proceedings, 
was particularly commented on. Mr. 
Grenfell pointedly declared, that the 
mode ot proceeding amounted not 
only to a perversion but to a denial of 
justice. Mr. Hume’s motion was in 
some degree modified, aud a select 
committee was appointed, w’ith an 
injunction to report their minutes of 
proceedings, and also their opinions 
to the house. 

On some papers connected with 
the slave trade being laid upon the 
table by Mr. Canning, Mr. Brougham 
declared that lie had authentic intel¬ 
ligence that tiiis traffic was carried 
on now with as much vigour iu the 
ports of France, as before its pre¬ 
tended abolition by that government J 

Sir James Mackintosh in present¬ 
ing a petition from* a body of London 
merehafiis praying for the recogni¬ 
tion of the independence of such 
South American States as had a- 
chieved their freedom, entered at 
large into that interesting subject. 
Sir James said, the recognition which 
lie meant was merely a practical 
measure, by which we should treat 
those slates as independent, anti esr»- 
blish with them tire sank 1 relations 
and interests that wc had been m- 
cubtomcd to maintain with ant lent 
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governments. Such a recognition 
implied no alliance, no guarantee, no 
assistance, no approbation — with 
these things we had nothing to do— 
we had merely to maintain our own 
rights and security. Mr. Canning 
declared that this country had only 
thought it fair to Spain to give it the 
opportunity of a precedency on this 
subject, hoping she would avail her¬ 
self of it; that hope was now at an 
end, and therefore we must act as 
we thought most expedient. At the 
same time, to continue the present 
discussion, might rather retard than 
precipitate the object in view. Go¬ 
vernment had taken means to* arrive 
at that information by which alone 
it could be led to a decision. 

Mr. Canning, adverting to a late 
treaty entered into between this 
couutry and the Netherlands, with 
respect to our East India possessions, 
stated, that we had acquired Silica- 
pore, got rid of the Dutch posses¬ 
sions which were a source of irrita¬ 
tion to us on the Continent of India, 
and obtained a recognition of the 
principle of a free trade—as an equi¬ 
valent for these advantages, we had 
only ceded Boncoolen, which cost us 
87,000/. a-year, and agreed to a line of 
demarcation between the Dutch and 
British settlements in India. It was 
intended to place the new possessions 
under the administration of the Bast 
India Company. 

Sir James Mackintosh gave notice 
of two motions for next session ; one 
to amend the law of Copyright—the 
other to repeal the act of Geo. 11., 
giving to the Lord Chamberlain, or 
his deputy, the right of licensing 
plays. 

The proceedings in the House of 
Lords have been almost entirely des¬ 
titute of interest during the last 
month. The County Courts Bill and 
the Cruelty to Animals Bill, which 
had both passed tjje Commons, were 
rejected by their Lordships, Earl 
Grey presented the Catholic' Petition 
to which we adverted in our last, 
and declared, as did Mr. Brougham 
in the 1 louse of Commous, his dis¬ 
sent from 'certain parts of it. To 
what a wretched condition have these 
men reduced themselves, when even 
tlieir own advocates arc compelled 
thus to protect themselves from a 
participation in their absurdities. 
That Parliament are not inclined to 


go at least to the extreme of illibera- 
fity, is evident from the fact of tlieir 
unanimously passing a bill to enable 
the Duke of Norfolk to hold the pow 
vacant office' of Deputy Karl Mar¬ 
shal of England without taking those 
oaths by which Catholics have been 
hitherto excluded. Bills have also 
passed, restoring, through the Royal 
Grace, several attainted Scotch Peer¬ 
ages, amongst which is the Earldom 
of Mar. 

Our domestic intelligence is almost 
confined to the parliamentary ab¬ 
stract. 

There have been several balloon 
ascents lately, one of which, we la¬ 
ment to say, has terminated in the 
death of Mr. Harris the aeronaut. 
The unfortunate gentleman was ac¬ 
companied by a female of the name 
of Stocks, and after a fine ascent un¬ 
happily let too much gas escape on 
his retury, by which means the ma¬ 
chine rapidly descended, ami wns 
found on the ground completely col¬ 
lapsed, with Mr. Harris in the car 
quite dead, and the female in a state of 
stupor; she has, however, since io- 
covercd. Air. Graham made a suc¬ 
cessful ascent on the very day of Mr. 
Harris’s funeral.' The unfortunate 
deceased has left a widow ami 
child. II is father deposed upon the 
inquest, that he had often told him 
during the progress of the balloon 
that “ he was building a machine 
which would be the death of him.” 
A sad omen, and sadly vei ified. 

Several occurrences have taken 
place in our Courts of Law within 
the last mouth not altogether unwor¬ 
thy of notice. No le^stlian eight in¬ 
dictments have been tried during the 
last Old Bailey sessions, against poor 
illiterate wretches charged with sell¬ 
ing the Age of Reason. These men, 
or rather boys, seemed to consider 
themselves quite as martyrs, arid 
were sentenced to 6ix months, two 
years, and three years’ imprisonment 
for the same offence. The Recorder 
alleged the difference of the defences 
as the reason for the difference of pu¬ 
nishment ! 

At the Surrey Sessions where Lord 
Eaxtnor presided, a gentleman of the 
name of O’Callaghan was found 
guilty of an assault upon a clergy¬ 
man of the name of Sanrin. Mr. 
O’CaUaghan conceived that Mr. Sau- 
tin had Insulted some ladies undi r 
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his protectioni and the jury, after 
hearing the evidence,) recommended 
the defendant to mercy on the ground 
that he had received “ the strong¬ 
est provocation.”' The assault con¬ 
sisted in vine Mow struck with a 
switch which the defendant wrested 
out of Mr. Sanrin’s hand, and the 
Rev. Gentleman declared that he 
would have “ mlt " the defendant 
had his friends permitted! The 
Court sentenced the defendant to a 
mouth’s imprisonment in the House 
of Correction, and to pay a fine of 
20/.!! Mr. O’Callaghan has been 
kept on bread and water—refused 
permission to purchase his own food, 
and not even allowed to see his 
friends except through an iron grat¬ 
ing, where they are exposed to the 
severest inclemency of the weather. 
This treatment has excited a power¬ 
ful sensation throughout the metro¬ 
polis, and will, we hope, -however 
grievous towards the individual, 
produce some benefit to the public. 
We believe the case from beginning 
to the cud to be unparalleled in the 
annals of this country. • 

Mi. John Hunt has been at last 
sentenced for the publication of the 
Vision of Judgment, a libel on the. 
late King, lie was fined 100/. The 
King’s ltonch have done themselves 
infinite cuilit by such a sentence. 
Justice adds much to its dignity, 
and loses nothing of its force by be¬ 
ing tempered with mercy. 


AGHICITl.TVnK. 

The variations in the weather have been 
as great during the latter part of M ay. and 
the whole of J une, as at any other period 
of the present year. The temperature of 
the air has been continually changeable— 
the middle of the day warm, and the morn¬ 
ing and evening cold, with the wind gene¬ 
rally north or north-east, bringing with it 
some very severe frosts. The late rains 
ha\c, however, much altered the general 
appearance of the mips upon the light 
warm soils for the better, while those upon 
the wet cold lands are not at all improved. 
The wheats are upon the whole, however, 
looking well; but it is still doubtful whe¬ 
ther the crop a 31 be very productive. The 
barleys have not entirely recovered from 
the severe check they received ; upon the 
high heath lands they are almost perished, 
notwithstanding the late rains. The 
grasses were expected to have been very 
heavy, owing to the excellent appearance of 
the layers in the winter ;.if the length be no^ 
great, the bottom is generally excellent. In 


tome parts the hay harvest has begun with 
good promise. For the ensuing turnip 
crop the farmers are in active preparation. 
Swedes are already sown in many places, 
and are got in well. The markets have 
been very dull during the last month, not¬ 
withstanding the small arrival* and the 
prices have consequently fallen most parti¬ 
cularly for inferior samples of wheat. 

The average arrivals during the month 
have been of—wheat 6090 quarters; barley 
lr»7(i quarters; oats 16,662 quarters; En¬ 
glish flour 5560 sacks; foreign flour 716 
bolls; and the average prices for the 
week ending June5th, for wheat tiikr. f W.; 
barley 32*. 2 d .; and oats 26*. 4 d. Flour. 
continues exceedingly dull, and fetches from 
£}5*. to 60s. per sack. 

The reports respecting the hop planta¬ 
tions are various. Those from Maidstone 
represent the vine% as having made but 
small progress of late in consequence of 
the cold, while the Worcester statements 
give a favourable account; the vines arc 
said to be growing rapidly, and gaining so 
much strength, that at least half a crop is 
expected. The duty is laid at 130,000/ 

Oak bark fetches from «/. to I0& a ton; 
and the wool trade is brisk, but the prices 
are nominal. 

In Kmithfield the market for beef and 
lamb is higher, but the mutton trade is 
dull. 

Mr. Sutton's Pamphlet containing the 
Tecipe for the destruction of the tur¬ 
nip fly is published. The opinions of 
agriculturists concerning its eflicacy are 
very conflicting, some representing it 
as a “ mere catch,” while others 
speak of it in high terms. His method, as 
it will be seen, certainly goes completely 
contrary to the established opinion, that 
the seed should be sown immediately after 
the ploughing. The plan which Mr. Sut¬ 
ton offers to the public is very simple, and, 
what is also a most important consideration, 
may be tried at an extremely small expense. 
Whether it will lie found to answer upon a 
large scale is yet to be determined, the ex¬ 
periments having been limited in their ex¬ 
tent. The attention of Mr. button was 
particularly directed to. this subject by the 
following circumstallco lie says, “ Early 
in the summer of the year 1822, when the 
weather was extremely hot, and the ground 
quite parched, I had a piece of land of 
about twenty perches, which was dug up 
and prepared for a crop of turnips—but on 
account of the dry weather that prevailed, 
1 did not sow it till eight or ten days after, 
when a little rain fell.- I immediately, for 
the same purpose, prepare^ several other 
plats of ground in the same garden, tho- 
whole of which I sowed witW turnip seed 
at the some time. All the plants came up 
well; but in the course of a lew days, all 
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that had been sown on the last prepared 
land were completely destroyed by the fly ; 
while, to my greet astonishment, those that 
had been (town on the twenty perches of 
stale fallow remained untouched, and in a 
prosperous state. Nor were there any 
traces of the Insect to be discovered on the 
latter ground, except on its edges, which lay 
contiguous to the pieces which had been 
destroyed, and where the fly remained in 
such large numbers, tlmt when I examined 
some cabbage leaves which I had thrown 
on that part of the ground, they were lite¬ 
rally Mack with the insects which in the 
extremity of hunger had collected upon 
* them.” 

To ascertain the cause of this partial at¬ 
tack, Mr. Sutton made several experiments ; 
of which this is one: 

“ I took a quantity of fresh earth and 
put it into a hot oven, till it was thoroughly 
baked; I then took a similar quantity of 
fresh earth from the same place; 1 put 
both quantities into large pots, and when 
duly moistened 1 sowed turnip seed in 
each, placed them in a good sunny situa¬ 
tion, and carefully covered them with glass 
lights. In a few days the plants made their 
appearance, and the following important 
result was the consequence:—the plants 
which were contained in the pot of baked 
earth had not a single fly upon them, while 
those in the other pot were soon destroyed 
by the insect.” 

From this and other experiments Mr. 
Sutton was led to suppose that by allowing 
the ground to continue exposed eight or 
ten days to the action of the sun the flies 
would totally disappear, and then the seed 
might be sown in safety. The following 
is the substance of lus directions for the 
preparation of the land. 

The sell must undergo the usual plough¬ 
ing and cleaning about a fortnight previous 
to sowing. Five or six days afterwards the 
flies will rise, and if the soil be well cleaned 
they will soon perish. The more the land 
is ploughed and moved, the more effectual- 
ly will the fly be destroyed. After the land 
has lain three or four days, care must be 
taken to cut up all the weeds that may 
have grown; for no food must be left for the 
flies. In order to ascertain if the fly be de¬ 
stroyed, cabbage leaves must be thrown 
here and there on the land; and if there 
be any flics, the leaves will soon be co¬ 
vered ; if no flies should appear, the seed 
may then be sown, but without turning up 
the land again, as that would bring more 
eggs to the surface. If the weather should 
bn cloudy or wet, a longer period must be 
allowed for the destruction of the fly; for it 
has been ascertained that these insects are 
,fiAAe to reinain'much longer without food in 
cloudy or wfct than in warm dry weather. 

Such is the substance of the plan; its 
efficacy wilq now shortly be proved. If it 


2a successful, it will render a hitherto pro. 
carious but very important crop in a com* 
parative degree perfectly secure. 


COMMERCE. 

June 22, 1824. 

Nothing worthy of particular attention 
has occurred since our last report, except 
that some uneasiness has been excited by 
the passing of a new tariff by the Senate 
at Washington, which, if carried into 
effect, will prove greatly detrimental to the 
British merchants; but the Senate having 
made several amendments, which were 
transmitted to the Representatives, it was 
thought probable that the bill would be ul¬ 
timately lost. 

Cotton. —The market has, on the whole, 
been rather dull for the last month; the 
first week in June was the most favourable, 
when about 2000 bags were sold. The 
fluctuations both here and at Liverpool 
have been insignificant. The sales at J.Liver¬ 
pool, in four weeks, ending 19th of June, 
were 48,040 bags; the arrivals 39,270 
bags. 

Sugar. -The demand hies, on the 

whole, been good and steady, especially for 
the good qualities of Muscovados; last 
week the market was dull, hut without a 
reduction of the prices. Numerous armals 
being looked tor the buyers hold back, ex¬ 
pecting a better show, and lower prices. 

In the refined marku there was a con¬ 
siderable improvement last week; about 
1000 casks crushed were purchased, it great 
proportion for the Mediterranean; there 
were also parcels of lumps taken for 
llamhro, and as there was still a scarcity of 
goods tile prices advanced 1 *. to 2*.; the 
improvement was chiefly in the low and 
middling descriptions ; the line was little 
varied—Molasses were 23*. lid. to 20*. 
the former the nearest quotation. 

In the relined market this forenoon the 
purchases of crushed from 33 a. to 33*. are 
\ery considerable; there were also many 
inquiries for lumps ; none offer under 70 '-, 
and so very few are to be purchased even at 
tlmt rate, that several parcels are rejiorted to 
be under contract for forward delivery.— 
Molasses remain at last week's prices, 
buyers at 20*. (id. 

No purchases of foreign sugars by pri¬ 
vate contract arc reported. 

Coffee. — The market has been on the 
whole steady. 

The public sales last week were con¬ 
siderable, the Jamaica, Demcrara, anil 
Bcrbice, went off steadily at the pre\ ions 
prices : the Dominica sold at an actvance of 
2*. to 3*. per cwt.; St. Domingo declined 
1*. per cwt. very good quality being sold at 
(ft)*, to HI*. C,d. 

' There were three public sales this fore¬ 
noon ; 33ft bags St. Domingo sold at pre¬ 
vious prices, good oulinaiy tolouiy €*1 a . to 
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61*. Gd. line ordinary 62*. fid, t 262 bap 
from Loguira, fine ordinary 63*.; all the 
finer descriptions of coffee sold again at a 
further advance of 2*. to 3*. per cart.; fine 
ordinary Dominica 72*. to 73*. 6 d .; good 
middling Jamaica 96*. to 97*. — Gene¬ 
rally the coffee market is firm, with every 
prospect of a further improvement. 

Rum , Brandy , and Hollands .——The 
market remains in a languid* and depressed 
state; the purchases by private contract 
are quite inconsiderable. By public sale 
last week, BO puncheons fine Jamaica rum, 
landed in 1823, sold, 36 to 40 O. P. at 
2*. 2d. to 2*. '.id. average 40 at 2*. Ad.— 
Brandy continues very dull; free on board 
to arrive 2*. 6 d. housed 2*. Id .—In Geneva 
there is no alteration to notice. 

tinny. Flas , and To How —The tallow 
market continues in a very depressed state; 


the new yellow candle tallow may be quoted 
34*. to 34*. 3d, i old 33*.——For July and 
August shipments 36*. 3d. to 35*. Gd.; 
free on board 29#v—Hemp 35/. 5*. to 
352. 10*.; and for J^ily and August ship¬ 
ments 352. 12*. 6d .—In flax there is little 
alteration to notice; St. Petysburgh 12- 
head 432. to 44/.—In the Exchange there 
is no alteration, nine 7-lfiths. 

Oils .—-Little is doing in fish oils; the 
first intelligence respecting the result of the 
fishery is anxiously expected. 

Tea having declined considerably, great 
interest was felt in the India House sale, 
which began on the first of this month. 
The Bohea and Congou sold rather lower 
than at Jthe preceding sale; no alteration 
has since taken place, except that low Hyson 
Skins bear a premium of l£d. per lh. 


LITERARY I INTELLIGENCE. 


The following works arc in the press :_ 

Dr. Forties, of Chichester, ■will shortly 
publish a Translation of Avcnbrugger, and 
a Situs of Original Cases an<| Dissections, 
illustrating the utility of the Stethoscope 
and Percussion. 

Au Cnqutry into the Duties and Per¬ 
plexities of Medical Men as Witnesses in 
Courts of Justice: with Cautions, and Di¬ 
rections for their Guidance, by J. (1. 
■smith, .119. 

A Diagram, Illustrative of the Forma¬ 
tion of the Human Character, suggested 
by Mr. Owen’s Devilopemeut of a New 
View ut Society 

Memoirs of the Rose, Comprising Bota¬ 
nical, Poetical, and Miscellaneous Recol¬ 
lections of that celebrated Flower, in a 
Senes of Letters to a I.ady, t vol Total 
I Kino. 

Patino* and other 'Poems, by James 
Eilmeston, Author of Sacred Lyrics, in One 
Volume. Published for the Benefit of 
Benevolent Institutions connected with the 
Churches and Congregations of the Rev. 
11. F. Border, and of the Rev. F. A. Cox, 
of Hackney. 


The Rev. T. Arnold, MA. late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxtmd, has been tor 
many years employed in writing a History 
of Rome from the earliest Times to the 
Death of the Emperor MaTcus Aurelius. 
The First Volume, from the Rise of the 
Roman State to the Formation ol‘ the Se¬ 
cond Triumvirate, A. l T . C. 710; B. (!. 
41. will soon be published. 

Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas, 
including a Tour through the United States 
of Amenta, in 182b, by E. A. Talbot, Esq. 

2 vols. Bvo- 

A Voyage to Cochin China. By Lieut. 
White, of the United States Navy. 

A Chronological History of the West 
Indies. By (‘apt. Thomas Southey, hi 

3 vol* Bvo. 

Tales of a Traveller. By the Author of 
tile Sketch Book. 

The Human Heart. I vol. post Bvo. 
Sylvan Sketches, by the Author of Flora 
Domcstica. One vol. Bvo. 

The Remains of Robert Bloomfield, 
consisting of Unpublished Pieces ut Prose 
and Poetry, will be published in a few 
days, for the exclusive benefit of his widow. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Fine Arts. Illustrations of the Historical Romances, 

Physiognomical Portrait*. One Hundred in Six Plates. 12mo. 6*.—Bvo. Us. Proofs 
distinguished Characters, from undoubted 13*. * 

Originals, .ngraved by the most eminent History and Biography. 

British Artist*. 2 Vols- Imperial Iho. Life and Remains of the Rev. Edward 
10/ 10».; India Proofs 4to 21/. # Daniel Clarke, LLD. Professor of Mine- 
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ralogy in the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. William Otter. 4to. 81. 8*. 

History of Mexico, from the Spanish 
Conquest to the present JR is. By Nicho- 
las Mill, Esq 8vo. 10*. C d. 

Memoirs of Henry the Great, and of the 
Court of France during his Reign. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 24*. 

Biography of Celebrated Roman Cha¬ 
racters, with Anecdotes of their Eives and 
Actions. By the Rev. W. Bingley, A1A. 
12mo. 7*. 

Natural History of Quadrupeds for 
Children, with Plates. 12mo. 4*. 

Grecian Stories, by Maria Hack. 18mo> 

3*. Gd. 

Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of 
the Right Hon. George Baillie, of Jervis- 
wood, and of Lady Griselda Baillie. By 
their Daughter, Lady Murray, of Stan¬ 
hope. T». ad. 

History of Suli and Parga, rotyaining 
their Chronology and their Wars, particu¬ 
larly those with Ali Pacha, Prince of 
Greece. Post 8vo. 7*- 6 d. 

Medicine and Surgery. 

Harrison on die Arteries. Vol. I. 5*. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Etymologic Interpreter, or Expla¬ 
natory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. Part I. by James 
Gilchrist. 8vo. 8s. t 

Notes of the War in Spain. By Thos. 
Steel, Esq. MA. 8vo. 9*. 

lloxiuna, Vol. IV. 8vo. 18*. 

ViewB of Calcutta and its Environs, 
from Drawings executed by James B. 
Fraser, Esq. Part I. 2/. 2a. 

The Butterfly Collector's Vade Mecum, 
or a Synoptical Table of English Butter¬ 
flies. iSmo. 5s. 

Account of the Bell Rock Light House. 
By Robert Stevenson, Civil Engineer. 
Royal 4to. with Engravings, 5L 5s. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Distribution of W eolth most conducive to 
Human Happiness. By William Thomp¬ 
son. 8vo. 14*. 

Noontide Leisure, or Sketches in Sum¬ 
mer. By Nathan Drake, Mb. 2 Vols. 18*. 

The Sweepings of my Study, 7*• GJ. 

A Key, or Familiar Introduction to the 
Science of Botany,* 5*. , 

Edinburgh Annual Register for 1823. 
Hvo. 1/. 1*. 

Narration of the Conversion and Death 
’of Count Struenscc. Widi Notes. By 
the Rev. Thomas Rennell, 11D. Ovo. 8a. 

Gesta ltonmnorum, or entertaining Mora] 
Stories invented by the Alonks. Translated 
by the Rev. Charles Swan. 2 Vols. 12nio. 
si 8s. J 

' Novels and Tales. 

RedgaunUet: a Tide of the 18th Cen- 
\ ' 


tury. By the Author of Waverfey. 3 Vols. 
IL 11 *. Gd. p 

Tales from afar. By a Clergyman lately 
resident abroad. Author of an Alpine 
Tale; Tales from Switzerland, &c. See. 

The Inheritance. By die Author of 
Alarriage. 3 Vols. crown 8vo. 1/. 11*. 64. 

The Two Rectors. 12mo. 10*. Gd. 

The Witch, Finder : a Romance. .?y 
the Author of the Lollards, &c. 3 Vols. 
11 . 1 *. 

* Historical Romances of die Audior of 
Waverley. Miniature Edit. 0 Vols. 18nio. 
21 . &. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Poems from the Portuguese of I.ouis De 
Camoens, with Remarks on his Life and 
Writings, Notes, &c, flu*. By Ixml Vis¬ 
count Strangford, a new Edition, 7*• 

Posthumous Poems, of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 8vo. 15*. 

Letters in Rhyme from a Afothcr at 
Home to her Children at School, ldnio. 
Price 2s. extra boards. 

Conrad, and other Poems. By T. A. 
Templenfl&n, LLB. foolscap. 5s. 

Abdallah: an Oriental Poem in 3 cantos. 
By Horace G wynne I vol. 8vo. 8*. Gd. 

The Widow of the City of Nain ; and 
the Outlaw of Taurus. By the Rev. Thos. 
Dale. New ^ditions, . r n. Gd. each, sewed. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. Thos. Dale. 2 \ ols. 8 vo. 
25*. 

The Silent River, and Faithful and For¬ 
saken. Dramatic Poems. By Robert hu- 
livan. Foolscap 8vo. 5*. boards. 

Theology. 

Sunday Enjoyments; or Religion made 
Pleasant to Children. lUmo. 2*. Gd. 

The Relapse; or True and False AIo- 
rality. Foolscap, 5s. 

Love to God. By die Rev. Ja*. Joyce, 
AAl. Second Edition, Hvo. !>*. 

Voyages and Trax eh. 

Narrative of an Excursion to tlic Moun¬ 
tains of Piedmont, and Researches among 
the Vaudois, or Waldenses, Protestant In¬ 
habitants of the Cottian Alps. By the 
Rev. William Stephen Gilly, AIA. 4to. 
2l. 2s. 

Tour in Germany, and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian Em¬ 
pire. 1820—1822. 2 Vols. lSino. Hi*. 

Letters from North America, Written 
during a Tour in the United States and 
Canada. By Adam Hodgson. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1/. 4f. 

Six Months’ Residence and Travels in 
Alcxieo. By W. Bullock, FLS. 8vo. 13* 

A Tour on the Continent through Part 
of France, Switxerland, and Italy, in the 
Years 1817 and 1818. By Roger ling. 
Esq. Author of Adelaide de Grammout 
and Poems. 8*. 
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Ecclesiastical jP/ ejermcrUs—Eirths—-Marriages, 


til 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. J. H. Bnckland, BD. Fellow of Sidney 
Snwex Col lege, Cambridge, elected bead muster of 
Uppingham School, Rutland, on the resignation 
o/kee. f. Roberts. MA.-Kev.W.S. G'illv, MA. 
Hector ol North Fumbridge, Essex, elected Prent her 
to the Philanthropic .Society, in the room of the 
g*X‘ resigned.—Rev. .1. Goodeuough, 

HCL. of ijaliol College, Oxford, presented to the 
Hertory of Godmamilone, and the Perpetual Cura¬ 
cy of Nether Conic, in the county of Dorset.—The 
Rev. .lames Donne, jun. MA. of St. John's Col. 
lege, Cambridge, instituted to the Vicarage of St. 

I aul'b, Medford, on the presentation of Lord Vis. 
count Carteret —The Lord ('haucrllor has pre¬ 
sen tH the following Gentlemen to the under, 
meutioned Livings-.—The Rev. Thomas S, Gos- 
set, MA. to the Vicarage of Old Windsor: the 
tiev. l>r. french, Mauler of Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, to the Vicarage of Creiingham, in the 
county of Suffolk; the Rev. Solomon Piggott, to 
the Rectory of l>Hust:ihie, in Bedfordshire; the 
Rev. James Millner, to the Vicarage of Cudhani, In 
the county of Kent.—Rev. Henry Michael Wag¬ 
ner, VIA. late Fellow of Ring’s College, Cam- 
bridge, pi f sen ted to the Vicarage of Brighton, va¬ 
cated by the promotion of l>r. Curr to the Bi- 
* 'hichester —Rev. Henry George Lid- 
deli. MA. instituted by the Bishop of Chester, to 
the Keetorv oi Kcnaldkirk, Yorkshire, on the pre- • 
kentutiou ot the trustees of the lute Earl ofStratii- 
more.—Ret. John Thomas Grant, to the Rectory 
of Butlerlairii. in tlieeouutv of Devon.—Rev. Itoh. 
Tredeiofl. lotiie Rectory of West Itehnor, in the 
coniitv of .Sussex.—Rev. Curneliu. Pitt, to the 
Rectory of Hasieton, with Rnworth Chapel, in the 
county of Gloucester.—The Rev. James Knight, 


AM. of Halifax, appointed Perpetual Curate of 
St. Paul’s, Sheffield, vice the late Rev. Thomas 
Cotterill.—The Rev. Charles Hcatheote, MA. of 
Trinity Col I cue, Cambridge, elected a Chaplain 
of that Society, vice the Rev. W. Htldyard. 
MA.—A dispensation has passed the Greut Seal 
to enable the Rev.J.S. Hewctt, DD. Chaplain of 
Downing College, and late Fellow of Clare Ha) I, 
Cambridge, to hold the Rectory of Ewburst, with 
the Rectory of Rotheriiithe, Surrey.—The Rev 
VV. Kaye Hett. BA. has been appointed Master of 
Helgliingtou School, near Lincoln. 

OXFORD, Joneft.—'The Chancellor’s Prizes for 
this year have beru adjudged as follows : 

Latin FIssay.— 1 ” Colouiartim apud Grwcos et 
Romanos inter se Couip&nttio.” Edward Bou- 
Verie Pusev, BA. of Christ Church, now Fellow of 
Oriel College. 

F.nyllsh Essay.—"Athens in the time of Pericles, 
and Koine* in the time of Augustus.” William 
Ralph Churton, BA. of Queen's College, now 
Fellow of Oriel College. 

Latin Verses,—“Babylon.” Robert William 
Mackav, Commoner of Hi aseuose College. 

sir Roger Newdigute’s Prize —English Verse.— 
“ The Arch of Tuns ” John Tbwmus Hope, Com¬ 
moner dt Christ ( hurch. 

The whole Rum her of Degrees in Easti r Term 
was DD. tour; DCL. one; BD. emeu; BCJ. one; 
MV. fortv-one; BA. sivly-iwo; Matriculations, 
eights-nine. 

CAMBRIDGE, June ll.— 1 he ( hunoelloi’s (.old 
Medal for the best English Poem bv a resident 
undergraduate, is adjudged to Winlhrop Mack- 
worth Praed, Scholar of Trinity College. Subject, 
Athens. 


BIRTHS. 

May ‘J4,1824.—At Pradoe, the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, 
a son. 

?l. In I'pperHrtrles-ftreet, the lady of Chau. Mon¬ 
tague Vi illittnis, Ksii. .i daughter. 

Jniu* :i .—'The Indy of Cupiain Franklin, KN. h 
daughter. 

3. The lady oi Titos. Beckwith, Eaq of Bcdford- 
plaee, a daughter. 

10. At Uulham Hill, Surrey,Mrs. Hcnrv Harford, 
a son and heir. 

— At Holbrook Hall, Suffolk, the lady of Captain 
Job Hanmer, RN. u sou. 

11. In Old Bioad-strcet, the lady of Dr, Eirkbeck, 
a son. 

— In Tavistock-place, the ltuly of I*. W. Sunnier, 
Eb'j. a son. 

13 At Park-house, Maidstone, the Indy of Sir 
H ; ll. Culder. Bart., a son. 

14. Hie lady of Ja*. Hevgate, Jnn. Ksq. a daugh¬ 
ter. 

If>. The tally of Dr. Seymoui, of George-stroet, 
Huuofer Square, u son. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 26.—At Lewisham, h\ the lion, and Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Oxford, James steward, Ksq. 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev Dr. Waite, 

_of Lewisham Hill. 

27. At lanvfslott, John Burnnrd Turner, Fsip 
(srniidson of the late Sir Barnard Turner, Kill, 
to Charlotte lamitu, third daughter of the late 
Col. llelford, formerly of the Blues 

18» .At St. I'attorns. Thus. Pilkington, Esq. of Hah- 
heriej, to Harriet Alice, widow of Major Wat¬ 
kins, of the bftth itegiincut. 

June 1.—At Berry Pomeroy, Totness, Devonshire, 
Henry Richard Roe, Esq. of Knatun House, 
to Anne Marin, eldest daughter of Christopher 
Farwell, E«q. of Tot ness, 

— Sir Daniel Williams, of Whitehall, Glamor¬ 
ganshire, to Ann, second daughter of the lute 
Henry Jones. Esq. of Muesychoctmn House, 
Moninonlhstiire. 

— At St. 1,tike’s, Chelsea, Dr. Veitch, to Mary, 

widow of (he late (’apt. Jerinvu. RN. • 

— At buubury, David Ricaido, Ksa. of Galcouib 


Park, Gloucestershire, to ( atherine, youngest 
daughter of the late Thus. VV illiam St. Qaintia, 
Ksq. of Kcampston, Yorkshire. 

1. At Greut Houghton, Noriliamptonshire. ('apt. 
Crux ton, of the Bengal Artillery, to Clmrlolte, 
set ond daughter of the Rev. Ri< hard VV illiums. 
Rector of that place, and Prebendary of Lin- 
eoln. 

2. Sir David Jones, of Pem'iiiti Hal 1 , Glamorgan¬ 
shire, to Marv, eldest daughter ot the Rev. Rees 
Ed wards, ot Ni alh. 

3. At Islington, ltohl. Bell, Esq. Barrister-at-law, 
to Margaret, second daughter of the late dipt. 
Peter Gordon, >1 the Wellesley East Indiaman, 

7. Falconer Atlee, Esq. ot West-hill House, Sui- 
rev, to Einiua, daughter of the lute Daniel Har- 
dinghnin Wilson, Esq. and Graud-danghler ot 
John Foote, Esq. of Charlton Place, Kent. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. 
Captain VV. L. liuger.dd De Roos, of the Fust 
Regiment of Lite Guards, to Lady lirnrgiaiia 
Lenox, daughter of tin Duke of Kulmioml. 
VRpr parluking of it grand dinner at Earl 
Bath in st‘s, the ncw-muiried couple set oil tor 
his Lordship’s seat at CiicnccaLer to spend the 
honev-ninon. 

— At Funlindge Wells, Win. Thomas Thornton, 
Flsq. verond sou of tne late Fdnmnd Thornton, 
1,-ij. Ot VV hittiugion Hall, Lancashire, to Cor¬ 
nelia Harnrt Isabella, eldest dnughler of the 
tan. Col. Hulkett, ot Crnieie Hall, in tl-e county 
of File. NB - 

10. At Milfoul, Hants, John Kingsmilt, Esq. ot 
Caveiidlsh-square, lo Eliza Katherine, wnlvsur. 
rilingd.iiiglitri of the late Sir Kobe Kingknnii, 
llui t. of Sidnimith I louse in that i onnlv 

— At St. Puntras, < tmrles Gonne, Esq. of Vork- 
place, Poriuilin Square, to Nus&umi, second 
daughter of Daniel Beale, Esq. oi Fitz.-i \ 
Square. 

Lately at Newbury, the Rev. F. Mitmun, Hetim 
of St. Mary’s, Heading, and Author oi the •’ I i I 
of Jerusalem,” &c. to Arabella, youngest dau'h 
tef of Gen. Cockcll. " 1 

12. At Newcastle, Thos. P. Lang, Ksq. of the 13i!i 
Light Dragoons, to Ann Maiv, second daughter 
of (tie late Job Butman, Esq. oi Cox f.od e, 
Nuithumberi.ii.J. 


Death. 


lie 

IS. At Chesham, Captain E. J. Samuel, of die 
Madras Cavalry, to Ann, eldest daughter of the 
Ute J. Field, Esq. of Cbesliaut Hall, Bucks. 

— At St. Ann’s, Limehoose. Joseph Hunter, Esq. 
of Whitby, Yorkshire, to Mary A'uue, youngest 
daughter of the late Luke Lyons, Esq. of Shad- 
well. 

16 The Rev. John Hewlett, BA. of Peppard, near 
Henley on Thames, and of Worcester College, 
Oxford, to Charlotte Elisabeth, eldest duughter 
of Mr. Hewlett, of Oxford. 

— At Clifton, Thomas Ball lie. Esq. of Hanwell 
Park, Middlesex, to Elisabeth, second daughter 
of T. M. Hall, Ksq. of Eriua, county of Clare. 

— By the very Her the Dean of Carlisle, Cramer 
Roberts, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of the late. C. Co wen. 
Esq. 

19. At SI.George's. Hanover-square, Captain Fox, 
son of Lord Holland, to Miss Mary Fits Clarence.. 
The Duke of York gave, away the bride,* and 
the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, and Lord 
and Lady Holland were present at the cere¬ 
mony. 

ABROAD. 

At Paris, Geo. Mtiudy, Esq. only son of the late 
Admiral Sir G. Mnndv, KC.H, to Alicia, eldest 
daughter of Tliomus Strickland, Fau. of La Sa- 
geric, near Tours, nml formerly of Elm Grove 
near Liverpool. 

At Hamburgh, Chat,. D. Tolme, Esq. of mat City, 
to Elisa, widow of the late Advocate Jacobsen, 
of AUoiia. 

DEATHS. 

May 13,—At Bridgenorth, Shropshire, lu his 89th 
year. Win Hnslewood, Esq. who served as Cap¬ 
tain in the Aid Regiment in the American War, 
when all his superior of beers having fallen in 
battle, he commanded the Regiment for many 
months; but being subsequently disappointed in 
his expectations of promotion he retired fiom 
the service. 

21. in his K4th year, at hi* seat, Hnwkestoue, 
Shropshire, Sir John Hill, Bart. 

29. Suddenly in his 71st year, at Birmingham, on 
his way from his .sent at Putney, to Manchester, 
Jas. Ackers, Esq. of bark Hill. He. served the 
otftce of High Sheriff fur the county of Lanca¬ 
shire in 1800 

2.1. At Mrs. HnwkesH, ( laphuin Common, aged 
17, Susan Elizabeth, eldest daughter of J. Cou¬ 
sins, Esq. of Wcvmouih, and niece of Lord 
Audley, and the Marclmuie-s of Waterford. 

— At Belvidere, in hi- Mill year, the Hou.S. B. 
Eardley, only son of Lord Kan! lev. 

27. At Edgcbastuii-lion-e, near Birmingham, Sa¬ 
rah, wife Of W. Fraud-, Ksq, 

— in Lower Brook-strcet, Mrs. Kuttray, widow 
of the late Colonel John Rattray, otCraighall, 
Perthshire. 

28. At his Chambers, Bernard’s Inn, in his 76th 
year, Philip Neve, E-q. B.irrister.al-Iaw, a Com¬ 
missioner of Bankrupts, and a Magistrate for 
the emuitv of Middlesex. 

81. At Bath, after a lone illness, the lady of Sir 
George Abercrombie Robin-on, Bart. 

— C. M. l’oivell. Marine Puintcr. who has left a 
widow and eight children in extreme distress. 

Juue 1.—R. Filmer, Esq. of ITpppr Moutague- 
street, RusselJ-square, son of the lateSiriLdm. 
Filmer, Bart, and brother to Sir John Filmer, 
of Ea«l Sutton Parte,’ Kent. 

3. At his bouse, at Brighton, Abigail, wife of M. 
Moeatta, Esq. • 

— At Ford’s Grove, near Winchmore Hill,Surah 
Thomohin, wife of Edward Busk, Esq. in her 
53d year. 

*4. At the Parsonage, Eaxt'Horselev, Surrey, aged 
70, Uie Rev John Owen, Rector of that Parish, 
uml of st Rentiers Paul’s Wharf; Archdeacon 
of Richmond, A ork-hire, and Chaplain (tenoral 
to hfs Majesty’s 1 orees. His remain* were in¬ 
terred at Ea‘i Horseley on the 11th. He is re¬ 
ported to have Icittwo or three large legacies to 
s the Bible ajjd Mi-sinuaiy Societies, and half the 
remainder of his fortune, said to be upwards of 
100,0001. to ui- nephew, Joseph Heardmore, 
Esq. hi* sole male loiative Mr Owen was in 
the East Indie- lunn about 1783 to 1703. with, 
the Duk*’ >>t Volk in Hie Expedition to Holland, 


CJtdjr, 

and with the Duke of Wellington in Portugal, 
He^vas appointed to the Chaplaiu-Generalcy in 

0. At Cbortiey Castle, his father* seat. Lord Vis¬ 
count Tainworth, son of the Earl of Ferrers, of 
an inflammation in the bowels. 

— At Margate, R. E. Hunter. MD. FLS. 

— At Ainmerstlown Park, Somersetshire, having 
nearly completed his 78th your, Thomas Samuel 
Jolltfe, Esq. This gentleman formerly mingled 
in the mast brilliant rirr.Se* of the metropolis, 
mid sat in several parliaments during the ad¬ 
ministration of Lord North, and the commence¬ 
ment of that of Air. l’itt. Of late years he re¬ 
sided entirely lu the country. 

7. At Groom’s Hall, Greenwich, aged 19, the lady 
df Captain Cruickshuuk. 

9. fn South Audley-btrcet, Thus. Chevalier, FRS. 
FLS. and FHS. Surgeon In ordinary to the King, 
and Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at' the. 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

— Suddenly of apoplexy, at his house, the Cra¬ 
ven’s Head, Drury-lane, W. Ox berry. This ex¬ 
cellent actor in the walk ot low coined j was 
born in 1781, and wag originally designed for in, 
artist, for whie.ti purpose lie was placed with 
the late Mr. Stubbs; but lie soon relinquished 
the pencil, and won apprenticed to a printer. 
About this time he .'inquired u taste tor theatrical 
pursuits, after wiiicii lie joined some itmemiit 
companies, and at length made his tU-bttt at Co- 
vent-gurden, in Nov. 1807. Since til « period tie 
has always been encaged at some one ol the 
Loudon houses, and had, ju-t previously to Ins 
decease,entered into an engagement with Mr. 
EUUton, for the term of thiee y car¬ 
lo. At Walton-on-Thames in hi- (>th vciir, Henry 

Charles, oulv son ol tin* Hon Grey Brunei. 

12. At Trinity College, Cain),ridge, in bin tilth 
year, the Rev. Thomas Lee, DD, who presided 
over that society HI veins. 

16. At Cambridjc, Diana Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Brodrick Clwiuery, Bart, of Fliiittield, county ot 
Cork, and daughter ot the late Georve Vernon, 
Esq. of Cloalarf-castle, near Dublin. 

17. After a few days'Blues-, in Lower Groxveiioi- 
street, the Right Hon. Lord Henry Thomas 
Howard Molyneux Howard, hrolhei to the Duke 
of Norfolk; Deputy Karl Marshall, and All’, tot 
Steyning. 

Lately, lu Grnsvpnor-streer, the Hon. Airs. Hen¬ 
rietta S. Walpole, lu her 93d year. 


ABROAD. 

At Paris, at an advaitued age, Mr M.Croinie, Bart. 

At Paris, ajetl R r >, General John Murray, tatlicr ol 
Major-General Murray, late Governor of Dr 
merai a. 

At MoutcaUicr, near Turin (Mar Jfithi, in hi- 
7.-W year, Capo! Lofl>, Esq. of Tlo-tou Hall, 
near Bury St. Edrncilid’s. Suffolk. Tills gentle- 
m in, who was the nephew ot the late Edmund 
Capri. Ksq. the Coniinentutor on Miakspt-are, 
u.is educated for tlx bar, and published mniiv 
works on subject* connected with Ins profes¬ 
sion, Inithc was known alsoto the Binary world 
in general as a man of ve.ry various acquire - 
meal-, being well versed in Mathematic*, Clas¬ 
sics, Poetry, Mu-ir, and Criticism; and by his 
contribution* to the Monthlv Magazine, and 
other journals. He was the hrst patron of the 
late Robert B'oomhcld, to wiiose Fanner’s Boy 
he prefixed a pi dace. Mr. l.oftt wu* twice m:«r- 
rird, first to a daughter of Mr. Kinlyu of Wind¬ 
sor (the surviving children of which marriage 
are a son, in the military service of the East 
India Company, and a daughter;,—secondly, to 
a daughter of the late Air. Joseph Finch of Cam¬ 
bridge, by whom he had two dftuglitois (now in 
Italy with their mother;, and ason, at Eton. Jit 
1810 lie retired to the. Continent, where tie re¬ 
sided until his death. As a poet lie was particu¬ 
larly sncce—fill In the Sonnet, ot which lie gave 
some elegant specimens in a collection publish¬ 
ed under the title of Laura, in f» vols. 

At Bombay, whither he bad cone for the recovery 
of hi- health, S, P.W. Johnson, Esq. Assistant 
Secretary to Ills Majesty's cot eminent at Ceylon, 
eldest son of Sir Alexander Johnson. 

At Dr mo raru, aged 37, Robert Roberts, Esq. ni- 
fornev-at-law, eldest son of 15. Rule'll-, L-q. ot 
North Rrixton. 
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THE LION'S HEAD. 


Tm folio wing letter from Jerry Sneak (which we suppose is 1 , the English 
for Horrida Bella ) appeurs to put an end to the correspondence, though not 
to the matter in dispute ;—the former of which, in truth, is all we care for. 
We ourselves are indifferent, whether the ghosts are light as a consump¬ 
tive guinea, or fit to “ go to scale ” with the Swiss Giantess. The size 
and substance of a ghost might, perhaps, be expected to depend on its 
founder—surely the step of Falstaff “ after death" would be an ounce 
heavier than that of Borneo's Apothecary. We beg, however, to be under¬ 
stood as expressing no decided opinion on the subject; though we own we 
should be glad to know that Shakspearc’s spirits, like Mr. Polito's lions, had 
theii “ feeding time.” 

To the Editor (if the London Magazine. 

Respected Sia,—I regret to see by your last Number, that the Author 
of the Ghost-player*s Guide is extremely angry with me for the letter I 
ventured to address to you on Shakspeare s lusty ghosts. I should be sorry 
to irritate so sensible a critic, from an apprehension that he might make a 
subject of me, and I therefore would rather, if he insisted on it, “ give up 
the ghost ” in his favour. I so dread also lest your readers should be weary 
of our “ intestine war,” and hiss us both ofT the stage—that I w r ould con¬ 
sent rather that the poor things should be spirits and water, as your Guide 
insists on their being, than full-pioof spirits that are good against the 
morning air, as Shakspcaic intended them. Let them keep nine feet from 
the lamps, by four and a half from the wings, if your critic tf will have it 
so.” 1 have six-aiul-twenty beautiful extracts from Shakspeare, all adding 
to tile bowels of the Etheiials, and to the forwardness of their visits,—but 
I fear yon w ill not pay for them in my article, and 1 like, in selling my 
meat, to have the bone weighed in. Your correspond*.nt and my antagonist 
is hard upon my want of brain, and piinciplc, and wit, and so forth ; and 
rails in singular set teuns on iny T naughty inconstancy of argument. I 
can only sav I ugiet he hits not taken my view of the subject in that 
serious light in which I intended it. I wished to speak solidly on the thick- 
ribbed spirits—and if lie, like his own ghosts, has no bowels—for fair 
reasoning ami strong pi oof,—it is my mistortune and his fault. 1 do not 
like to be obstinate, and therefore shall myself be silent,—but would you 
ask your friend wliat sort of a ghost Falstaff makes?—Is there a falling 
off in him ? Does he no longer tallow' in the spiritual kidney ? Apologizing 
for again molesting you and yours, and with the best wishe^ tor youi able 
and sensitive critic’s fatness in this world and thinness in the world to come, 
I am yours, very kindly, for Hobrxda Bella, 

Jlrh\ Snlak, 

his mark. 


What will Echo say to the insertion of the following stanzas, which 
appear to have caught her babbling ladyship in a talkative moou ?— Does 
she ever reply to print ?—She does,—we suppose, occasionally,—when she 
meets with a worthy temptation.—Is not a second edition something like her 
voice? In the following address the#questions are well put and quaintly 
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answeredonly, here aud there. Echo c atches a t, 'liable, which docs not 
occur to urn ears as one that should be replied to:—Echo however may be 
particular. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE KCi'-'f. 

If I nddrers the Echo yonder, 

Wliat w’ll its, answer l>c I wondc J 
/ill’ll — 1 won ler • 

O wondrous Echo till n e. lilibs'c. 

Am 1 lor marriage or for c» hb.vy * 

/Ufa —-dly Hi*''s\ 1 

tf Uun to win thi maul I try, 

Shall 1 find Uei a property 9 

Echo —A proper typ ! 

If neither being crave nor funny 
Will win the maul to matrimony ? 

Li >io —Try money! 

If 1 should try to gain her heart. 

Shall I go plain or lather smart 5 
liUun —Smart l 

She mayn't love dress, and 1 again then 
iVIiiy come too smart, and she’ll lomplain then ? 

JU/.o —fume plain then ! 

To please her most, perhaps 'tis best 
To come as I’m in common dtess'd ‘i 
Echo —Come undress’d I 

Then if to marry me I teaze her. 

Wliat will she say if that should please her ? 

JU ho —Phase Sir ! 

When cross and good words can’t appease her, 

What if such naughty whims should seize her ? 

JU ho —You'd see >ir! 

When wed she’ll change, for Dove’s no sticker. 

And love her husband less than liquor ? 

Echo —Then lick hir ! 

To leave me then I can’t compel her. 

Though every woman else excel her ? 

JU ho —Sell her 1 

The doubling youth to Eilio turn’d again, Sii, 

To ask advice, but found it did not answer. 


The youthful writer of the verses “ Farewell ” ami “ On the Death of 
Clara,” must not think of publishing, lie may take our word (whatever 
his good-natured friends may say to the contrary) that at present he merely 
rhymes. 


We do vol “ want a Correspondent in II. W. B.’s way.” His verse is not 
.poetry—his language is not grammatical: 

Then take up the lyre which has long been forsaken, 

/ Its chords arc not broke, though so silent it lays." 



the communications we arc obliged to reject, are the following:—- 
rst gray Tlair.—D.*s Lines.—Letter mt the Drama.—Stanzas on 
y.—The Likeness.—Meditations on a Marrow Hone. 
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ROBERT BURNS AND BOND BYRON. 


1 iiAvr seen Robert Burns laid In 
bis crave, and l have seen George 
Guidon Byron borne to his; of both 
1 wish to speak, and my words shall 
be spoken with honesty ami freedom. 
They weie grial though not equal 
heirs of lame ; the fortunes of tin ir 
bilth vveie widely dissimilar ; yet in 
their passions and in theii genius they 
approached to a olosoi iceembhmee; 
theii careers were shoit and gloi ions, 
and they both polished in the sum¬ 
mer of life, and in all the ‘iplendom 
of a reputation more likely toinciease 
than diminish. One was a pi asant, 
and the other was a peei ; hut Nature 
is a great hvtllet, and makes amends 
foi the injmies of foitune by the rich¬ 
ness of her benefactions; the g'euius 
of Burns raised him to a level with 
the nobles of the land ; by uatme if 
not by birth, lie was tin* peer of By¬ 
ron. I knew one, and I have seen 
both; I have hearkened to w ords fiom 
their lips, and admired the labours 
of their pens, and 1 urn now, and 
likely to remain, under the influence 
of their magic songs. They lose by 
the force of their genius, and they 
fell by the strength of their passions; 
one tvrole from a love, and the other 
from a scorn, of mankind ; and they 
both sang of the emotions of their 
own hearts with u vehemence and an 
originality which few have equalled, 
and none surely have surpassed. But 
it is less my Avish to draw the charac¬ 
ters of those extraordinary men than 
to write what 1 remember of them; 
and l will say nothing that 1 know 
not to be true, and little but wlmt I 
saw myself. 

A no. 18^4. 


The first time I ever saw Burns 
was fli Nithsdale. 1 was then a 
child, but his looks and his voice 
cannot well be forgotten ; and while 
I Aviite this 1 behold him as distinct¬ 
ly as I did when I stood at my fa¬ 
ther’s knee, and heard the bard re¬ 
peat his Tam O'bhanter. lie was 
tall and of a manly make, his luow 
Ino<ul and high, and his voice railed 
A\ith the character ot his inimitable 
tale ; yet thiough all its variations it 
w as melody itself. lie w as of great 
peisoual strength, and proud too of 
display ing it; and I ha\ c seen him 
lift a load A\ith ease, wdiich few or¬ 
dinary men Avould have a\ illingly un- 
dei taken. 

The first time I ever saw- Byron 
was in the House of Loids, soon after 
the publication of t hilde Harold, 
lie stood up in his place on the op¬ 
position side, and made a speech on 
the subject of Catholic freedom. His 
voice was low, and 1 heuid him but 
by fits, and when 1 say he avus 
Avitty and sarcastic, I judge as much 
from the im oluntary mirth of the 
benches as fiom what 1 lieaid \a itli my 
oavu ears. His voice had not the full 
and manly melody of the voice of 
Bums ; nor had he equal a igour of 
frame, nor the same open expanse of 
forehead. But his face was finely 
formed, and was impressed Avith a* 
more delicate vigour than that of the 
peasant poet. He had \a singular 
conformation of ear, the loiver lobe, 
instead of being pendulous, grew 
down and united itself to the eneek 
and resembled no other ear I ever 
^saw, save that of the Duke of Wei- 
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lihgton. His bust by Thorvaldson is 
feeble and mean; the painting of 
Phillips is more noble and much more 
like. Of Burns I have never seen 
aught but a very uninspired resem¬ 
blance—and I regret it the more, be¬ 
cause he had a look worthy of .the 
happiest effort of art—a look beaming 
with poetry and eloquence. 

The last time I saw Burns in life 
was on his return from the Brow-well 
of Solway; he had been ailing all 
spring, and summer had conn* with¬ 
out bringing health with it; he had 
gone away very ill and he returned 
worse. He was brought back, I 
think, in a covered spring cArt, and 
when he alighted at the foot of the 
street in which he lived, he could 
scarce stand upright. He reached 
his own door with difficulty. He 
stooped much, and there was a visi¬ 
ble change in his looks. Some may 
think it not unimportant to know, 
that he was at that time dressed in 
a blue coat with ihe undress nankeen 
pantaloons of the volunleeis, and that 
his neck, which was inclining to be 
short, caused his hat to turn up be¬ 
hind, in the manner of the shovel 
hats of the Episcopal clergy. Truth 
obliges me to add, that he was- not 
fastidious about his dress ; and that 
an officer, curious in the personal ap¬ 
pearance and equipments ot his com¬ 
pany, might have questioned the mi¬ 
litary nicety of the poet’s clothes and 
arms. But his colonel was a maker 
of rhyme, and the poet had to display 
more charitv for his commander’s 
verse than the other had to exercise 
when lie inspected the clothing and 
arms of the careless bard. 

From the day of his return home 
till the hour of his untimely death, 
Dumfries was like a besieged place. 
It was known he was dying, and the 
anxiety, not of the rich and the 
learned only, but of the mechanics 
and peasants, exceeded all belief. 
Wherever twd or three people stood 
together, their talk was of Burns and 
of him alone; they spoke of his his- 
. tory—of his person—of his works— 
of his family—of his fame, and of his 
untimely and approaching fate, with 
a warmth^ and an enthusiasm which 
will ever endear Dumfries to my re¬ 
membrance. All that he said or was 
saying —the opinions of the physi¬ 
cians (and Maxwell was a kind and a 
skilful one), were eagerly caught ujp 


and reported from street to street, 
and from house to house. 

Ills good l/umour was unruffled, 
and his wit never forsook him. He 
looked to one of his fellow volunteers 
with a smile, as he stood by the bed¬ 
side with his eyes wet, and said, 
“ John, don’t let the awkward squad 
fire over me.” lie was aware that 
death was dealing with him ; he ask¬ 
ed a lady who visited him, more in 
sincerity than in mirth, what com¬ 
mands she had for the other world— 
he repressed with a smile the hopes 
of his friends, and told them he had 
lived long enough. As his life drew 
near a close, the eager yet decorous 
solicitude of his fellow townsmen in¬ 
creased. He was an exciseman it is 
true—a name odious, from many as¬ 
sociations, to his countiymen—but lie 
did his duty meekly and kindly, and 
repressed rather than encouraged the 
desire, of some of his companions to 
push the law with sever it} ; he was 
therefore much beloved, and the pas¬ 
sion of the Scotch for poetry made 
them regard him as little lower than 
a spirit inspired. It is the practice 
of the young men of Dumfries to meet 
in the streets during the hours of re¬ 
mission from labour, and by these 
means 1 had an opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing the general solicitude of all 
ranks and of all ayes. His differences 
with them in some important points 
of human speculation and religious 
hope were forgotten and forgiven; 
they thought only of his genius—of 
the delight bis compositions had dif¬ 
fused—and they talked of him with 
the same awe as ol' some departing 
spirit, whose voice was to gladden 
them no more. Ilis last moments 
have never been described ; he lmd 
laid his head quietly on the pillow 
awaiting dissolution, when his at¬ 
tendant reminded him of his medi¬ 
cine and held the cup to his lip. He 
started suddenly up, drained the cup 
at a gulp, threw his hands before 
him like a man about to swim, and 
sprung from head to foot of the bed— 
fell with his face down, and expired 
with a groan. 

Of the dying moments of Byron we 
have no minute nor very distinct ac¬ 
count. He perished in a foreign land 
among barbarians or aliens, and he 
seems to have been without the aid 
of a determined physician, whose 
firmness or persuasion might have 
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vanquished his obstinacy. 11 is a- 
version to bleeding v^as an infirmity 
which he shared with many better 
regulated minds ; for it is no uncom¬ 
mon belief that the first touch of the 
lancet will charm away the approach 
of death, 'and those who believe this 
are willing to reserve so decisive a 
spell fora more momentous occasion. 
He had parted with his native land 
in no ordinary bitterness of spirit; 
and his domestic infelicity had ren¬ 
dered his future peace of mind hope¬ 
less—this was aggravated from time 
to time by the tales or the intrusion 
of travellers, by reports injurious to 
his character, and by the eager and 
vulgar avidity with which idle stories 
were circulated, which exhibited him 
in weakness or in folly. But there 
is every reason to believe, that long 
before his untimely death his Native 
land was as bright as ever Vin his 
fancy, and that his anger conceived 
against the many for the sins of the few 
hail subsided or was subsiding. Of 
Scotland, and of his Scottish origin, 
he has boasted in more than one place 
of his poetry ; he is proud to remem¬ 
ber the land of his motTier, and to 
sing that he is half a Scot by birth 
and a whole one in his heart. Ot his 
great rival in popularity, Sir Walter 
Scott, he speaks with kindliest ; and 
the compliment lie lias paid him has 
been earned by the unchangeable ad¬ 
miration of the other. Scott has et er 
spoken of Bvron as he has lately 
written, and all those who know him 
will feel that this consistency it cha¬ 
racter istie. 1 must, however, con¬ 
fess, his forgiveness of Mr. Jeffrey 
was an unlooked-for and unexpected 
piece of humility and loving kindness, 
and, as a Scotch man, 1 am rather 
willing to regald it as a presage of 
early death, and to conclude that the 
poet was “ fey,” and forgave his 
arch enemy in the spirit of the 
dying Highlander—“ Weel, weel, 1 
forgive him, but God confound you, 
my twa sons, Duncan and Gilbert, if 
you forgive him.” The criticism 
with which the Edinburgh Review 
welcomed the first flight which By¬ 
ron’s Muse took, would have crushed 
ami broken any spirit less dauntless 
than his own ; and for a long while 
he entertained the horror of a re¬ 
viewer which a bird of song feels for 
the presence of the raven. But they 
smoothed his spirit down, first by sub- 


mission uml then by idolatry, aud 
his pride must have been equal to 
that which made the angels fall if it 
had refused to be soothed by the 
obeisance of a reviewer. One never 
forgets, if he should happen to for¬ 
give, an insult or an injury offered in 
youth—it grows with the growthand 
strengthens with the strength, and I 
may reasonably doubt the truth of 
tlit* poet’s song when he sings of his 
dear Jeffrey. The news of his death 
came upon London like an earth¬ 
quake ; and though the common mul¬ 
titude are ignorant of literature and 
destitute of feeling for the higher 
flights of poetry, yet they consented 
to feel by faith, ami believed, because 
the newspapers believed, that one of 
the brightest lights in the firmament 
of p^esy was extinguished for ever. 
With literary men a sense of the pul»- 
lie misfortune was mingled, perhaps, 
with a sense that a giant was removed 
from their wav ; and that thev had 
room now to break a lance with an 
equal, without the fear of being over¬ 
thrown by fiery impetuosity and 
colossal strength. The world of lite¬ 
rature is now resigned to lower, but 
perhaps, not less presumptuous poetic 
spirits. But among those who feared 
him, or envied him, or loved him, 
there arc none who sorrow not for the 
national loss, and grieve not that By¬ 
ron fell so soon, and on a foreign shore. 

When Burns died I was then 
young, but I was not insensible that 
a mind ol no common strength had 
passed from among us. He had 
caught my fancy and touched my 
heart with his songs and liis poems. 
I went to see him laid out tor the 
grave; several eldern people were 
with me. lie lay in a plain unadorned 
coffin, with a linen sheet drawn over 
his face, and on the bed, and around 
the body, herbs and flowers were 
thickly strewn according to the usage 
of the country. lie was wasted 
somewhat by long illness ; but death 
hail not increased the swarthy hue of 
his face, which was uncommonly 
dark anil deeply marked—the dying 
pang was visible in tlm lower part, 
but his broad and open, brow was 
pale and serene, and around it his 
sable hair lay in masses, slightly 
touched with gray, and inclining 
moie 1o a wave than a curl., The 
room where he lay was plain and 
• neat, and the simplicity of the 
1 V 
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poet’s humble dwelliug pressed the 
resence of death more closely on the 
eartthau if his bier had been embel¬ 
lished by vanity and covered with the 
blazonry of high ancestry and rank. 
We stood and gazed on him in si¬ 
lence for the space of several minutes 
-—we went, and others succeeded us 
—there was no jostling and crushing, 
though the crowd was great—man 
followed man as patiently and order¬ 
ly as if all iiad been a matter of mu¬ 
tual understanding—not a question 
was asked not a whisper was heard. 
This was several days after his death. 
It is the custom of Scotland to 
“ wake" the body—not with wild, 
how lings and wilder songs, and much 
waste of strong drink, like our mer¬ 
curial neighbours, but in silence or in 
prayer—superstition says it ; s un- 
sonsie to leave a corpse alone ; and 
it is never left. I know not who 
watched by the body of Burns—much 
it was my wish to share in the ho¬ 
nour—but my extreme youth would 
have made such a request seem fool¬ 
ish, and its rejection would have been 
sure. 

L am to speak the feelings of an¬ 
other people, and of the customs of a 
higher rank, when I speak of laying 
out the body of Byron for the grave. 
It was announced from time to time 
that he was to he exhibited in state, 
and the progress of the embellish¬ 
ments of the poet’s bier was record¬ 
ed in the pages of an hundred publi¬ 
cations. They were at length com¬ 
pleted, and to separate the curiosity 
of the poor from the admiration of 
the rich, the latter were indulged 
with tickets of admission, and a day 
was set a-part for them to go and 
wonder over the decked room and 
the emblazoned bier. Peers and peer¬ 
esses, priests, poets, and politicians, 
came in gilded chariots and in hired 
hacks to gaze upon the splendour of 
the funeral preparations, and to see 
in how rich and how vain a shroud 
the body of the immortal had been 
hid. Those idle trappings in which 
• rank seeks tomaik its altitude above 
the vulgar / belonged to the state of 
the peer wither than to the state of 
the poet i genius required no such 
attractions; and all this magnificence 
served only to divide our regard with 
the Jtpan whose inspired tongue was 
now silenced for ever. Who cared 
for Lord Byron the p»>ei, and the 


privy councillor, with his coronet, 
and his long descent from princes on 
one side, and from heroes on both— 
and who did not tare for George 
Gordon Byron the* poet, who has 
charmed us, and w ill charm our de¬ 
scendants with his deep ami impas¬ 
sioned verse. The homage was ren¬ 
dered to genius, not surely to rank— 
foi lord can be stamped on any day. 
but inspiration can only be impressed 
on the finest metal. 

Of the day on which the multitude 
were admitted I know not in what 
tenns to speak—I never surely saw 
so stiange a mixture of silent sorrow 
and of fierce and intractable curiosity. 
If one looked on the poet’s splendid 
coffin with deep awe, and thought of 
the gifted spirit which had lately 
animated the cold remains, others 
legarded the whole as a pageant or a 
show J got up for the amusement of 
the ulft' and the careless, and criticised 
the arrangements in the spirit of those 
who wish to be rewarded for tlieii 
time, and who consider that all they 
condescend to visit should be accord¬ 
ing to their own taste. There was a 
crushing, a trampling, and an impa¬ 
tience, as rude and as fierce as ever I 
witnessed at a theatre ; and words of 
incivility were bandied about, and 
questions asked with such deteiruina¬ 
tion to be answered, that the very 
mutes, whose business was silence 
and repose, were obliged to interfere 
with tongue and hand between the 
visitors and the dust of the poet. In 
contemplation of such a scene, some 
of the trappings which w ere there on 
the first day were removed on the 
second, and this suspicion of the good 
sense and decorum of the multitude 
called forth many expressions of dis¬ 
pleasure, as remnikable for their 
warmth as their propriety of language. 
By live o’clock the people were all 
ejected—man and woman—and the 
rich co/lin bore tokens of the touch of 
hundreds of eager fingers—many of 
which had not been overclean. 

The multitude who accompanied 
Burns to the grave went step by 
step with the chief mourners; they 
might amount to ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand. Not a word was heard; and, 
though all could not be near, and 
many could not see, when the earth 
closed on their darling poet for ever, 
there was no rude impatience shown, 
no fierce disappointment expressed. 
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It was <u i impressive ami mournful but to confute a pious baud of are- 
sight to sec men of ull^ranks ami per- ligious Magazine, which made llca- 
suasions and opinions mingling as veil express its wrath at the inter¬ 
brothers, and stepping side by side merit of a profane jroet, in thunder, 
down the streets of J)umfries, with in lightning, and in rain. 1 know 
the reiniiins^of him who had sang of not who wrote the story, and I wish 
their loves and joys and domestic not to know; but its utter false- 
emlearrnents, with a truth and a ten- hood thousands can attest. It is one 


derness which none perhaps have 
since equalled. 1 could, indeed, have 
wished the military part of the pro¬ 
cession away—for he was buried 
with military honours—because I am 
one of those who love simplicity in all 
that regards genius. The scarlet and 
gold — the banners displays d - -tire 
measured step, aud the military array, 
with the sound of martial instru¬ 
ments of music, had no share in in¬ 
creasing tin* solemnity of the burial 
scene ; and bad no connexion /with 
the poet. I looked oil it then, imd I 
coriMder it now,as an idle ostentation, 
a piece of superfluous state whir h 
might hate been spared, more espe¬ 
cially as his neglected and traduced 
and insulted spirit had experienced 
no kindness in the biulj Irom those 
loliy people who are novP proud of 
being numbered a> his coevals and 
country men. ILis late has been a re¬ 
proach to Scotland, lint the reproach 
cotnc.s with an ill grace trmn .Eng¬ 
land. \\ hen we can forget Holler's 

talc -Otwaj's loul-lh)den’s old 

age, and (’hatterton’s poison-cup, 
wo may think that we stand alone in 
the iniquity of neglecting pre-emi¬ 
nent genius. I found myself at the 
brink of the poet's grave, into which 
lie was about to descend for ever— 
there was a pause among the mourn¬ 
ers us it loath to part with his re¬ 
mains; and when he was at last low¬ 
ered. and the (iist shovelful of earth 
soumkdon his eotlin-lid, I looked up 
and saw tears on many cheeks where 
tears were nut usual. The volun¬ 
teers justified the fears of their com¬ 
rade by three ragged and straggling 
volleys. 'Pile earth was heaped lip, 
the green sod laid over him, and the 
multitude stood gazing on the grave 
for some minutes’ space, and then 
melted silently away. The day was 
a fine one, the sun was almost with¬ 
out a cloud, and not a drop of rain 
fell from dawn to twilight. I notice 
this—not from my concurrence in the 
common superstition—that “ happy 
is the corpse which the rain rains on,” 


proof out of many, how divine wrath 
is found by dishonest ^enl in a com¬ 
mon commotion of the elements, aud 
that men, whose profession is god¬ 
liness and truth, wdll look in the face 
of heaven and tell a deliberate lie. 

A few select friends and admirers 
fyllow e<f Lord Byron to the grave— 
his coronet was borne before him, 
and there were many indications of 
Iris rank ; but, save the assembled 
multitude, no indications of his ge¬ 
nius. In conformity to a singular 
pi notice of the great, a long train of 
their empty carriages followed the 
nromning coaches— mocking the dead 
with idle state, and impeding the 
honester sympathy of the crowd with 
barren pageantry. Where were the 
owners of those machines of sloth 
ami luxury—where w ere the men of 
rank among whose daik pedigrees 
Lord Byron threw the light of his 
genius, and lent the brows of nobility 
a halo to which they w'eie strangers? 
Where were the great Whigs? Where 
were the illustrious Toiies? Could a 
meie difference in matters of human 
belief keep those fastidious persons 
away? Ilut, above all, where were 
the friends with whom wedlock had 
united him ? On his desolate corpse 
no wife looked, and no child shed 
a tear. I have no wish to set my¬ 
self up as a judge in domestic .infe¬ 
licities, and I am willing to believe 
they were separated in such a way 
as rendered conciliation hopeless ; 
but who could stand and look on 
his pale manly lace, and his dark 
locks which early sorrows were 
making thin and gray, 'without feel¬ 
ing that, gifted as lie was, with a 
soul above the mark Af other men, 
his domestic misfortunes called for 
our pity as surely as hi® genius 
called lor our admiration. 'JVhen the 
career of Burns was closed, 1 saw 
another sight—a weeping widow and 
four helpless sons ; they came into 
the streets in their mournings, and 
public sympathy was awakened a- 
f*esh; I rhall never loigct the looks 
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of his boys, and the compassion 
which they excited. The poet’s life 
• had not been without errors, and such 
errors, too, as a wife is slow in for¬ 
giving ; hut he was honoured then, 
and is hououred now, by the unalien¬ 
able affection of his wife, and the 
world repays her prudence and her 
love by its r eg aid and esteem. 

Burns, with all his errors in faith 
and in practice, was laid in hallowed 
earth, in the churchyard of the town 
where he resided ; no one thought of 
closing the church gates against his 
body, because of the freedom of his 
poetry, and the carelessness ol his 
life. And why was not Byron laid 
among the illustrious men oi Eng¬ 
land, in Westminster Abbey? Is 
there a poet in all the Poet's Corner 
who has better light to that distiuc- 
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tion ? Why was the door closed a- 
gaiust him, ana opened to the car¬ 
cases of thousands without merit, 
and without name? .Look round the 
walls, and on the floor over which 
you tread, and behold them encum¬ 
bered and inscribed with memorials 
of the mean ami the sordid and the 
impure, as well as of the virtuous 
and the great. Why did the Dean 
of Westminster refuse admission to 
such an heir of fame as Byron ? if lie 
had no claim to lie withiu the conse¬ 
crated precincts of the Abbey, he 
has no right to lie in consecrated 
ground at all. There is no doubt 
thdt the pious fee for sepulture would 
have been paid—and it is not a small 
one. Hail! to the Church of England, 
if her piety is stronger than her 
avarice. 


f 
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Her personal vanity has been il¬ 
lustrated and severely commented on 
by Lord Oiford, in his article on 
Lord Essex, in the “ Noble Authors 
and it is noticed by all who have writ¬ 
ten on her life and character. The 
following is extracted from Sir John 
ifaiington’s f ‘ Brief View of the 
State of the Church of England,” 
penned so early as 1608 or 1609, but 
not printed till 1653. Haringtou 
was (rud.su» to the virgin queen, which 
renders what he says of better au¬ 
thority and the greater interest. 

There is almost none that waited in 
Queen Elizabeth's court, and observed any 
thing, but can tell, that it pleased her very 
much to seeme, to be thought, and to be 
told that shee looked young The majesty 
and gravity of a scepter, borne forty four 
veares could no^altcr that nature of a wo¬ 
man in her. l#r. Anthony Rudd, Bishop 
of tit David's, tonce preaching before her, 
, touched on her age, and quoted certain 
texts on the infirmities of the old, as Eccl. 
xii. &c. tec./ When he had concluded, 
the Queen plainly told him, he should have 


At pt hi* mil hut tie to Limit If: hut I see, 
said she, I lit fiunitA i/tiAs me not the 
•wistaf on ii. 

’When her Majesty sent the Kail 
of Essex on the Cadiz expedition, 
she appointed the following Prayer 
to be used throughout the fleet, and 
Camden expressly ascribes the com¬ 
position to hoiscli; “ His pnrsciiptis 
(says he in his Annals) ijlu promt io- 
lieni dietavit, qua per singuhis naves 
cpiotidie diviriam opt m cu plis implo- 
rarent.” It is transcribed from “ A 
briefe and a true Discourse of the 
late honorable Voyage vnto Spume, 
and of the Wynning, Sacking, and 
Burning of the famous Towue of 
Cadiz there, and of tin* miraculous 
Oueitlirowe of the Spanish Navie at 
that Tyme, with a Report of all 
other Accidcntcs thereunto apper- 
tayning. By Doctor Marbeck, at¬ 
tending vpon the Person of the Right 
Honorable Lord Ilighe Admiral] of 
England all the Tyme of the guide 
Action.” * Marbeck + says, that 


* This is in manuscript among Dr K&wlinson's collection in die Bodleian. It was 
printed, with some variations, and without the name of the author, in folio, in order to 
be inserted at die end of sonic copies of die first volume of Hakluyt's Voyages, Lond. 
009 . 

+ Roger Murbeik was the sou of John Marbeck, a celebrated musician and die 
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whilst they were lying 1 at anchor in 
Plymouth roads, “ tty good fortune 
there came to my handcs a Prayer in 
Euglishe touching this present action, 
and made by her Majestic as it was 
vttyced: the prayer seemed to mee tube 
most exccheut, as well for the matter 
as also the manner, and there witliall 
very pachcticall, ami therefore for dy- 
vers good motives w« h then presenUie 
came vii to my iiiynd/* lie not only 
preserved it in its original form, but 
“at that very iustaunt presumed* 
to translate it into Latin.” The 
translation we omit, and proceed to 
give tlie 

Prayer. + 

Most Omnipotent Maker and Guider of 
all our worlde’s masse, that oulie sturdiest 
and fadmnist the boltoiue of all our liarte’s 
concciles, and in them secst the true ori- 


ginalls of all our actions intended, thou 
that by thie foresight doubt trulie diseernc 
howe no malice of revenge, nor quittaunce 
of iniuryc, nor desier of blood shed, nor 
greedines of lucre, hath bredd die resolu¬ 
tion of our nowc sett out annyc, hut a 
licedefull care, and warie watchc, that no 
neglect of foes, nor ouer suertie of liarme, 
might breed ether daunger to vs, or glorie 
to them. Theis beeinge the groundes, 
thou that dost inspire tb«?mynd, we humblic 
be-ieech thee, withe bended knees, prosper 
the worke, and with best fore windes guide 
tlie jorr.ey, speed the victory, and make 
the returne the advauncement of thie glory, 
the triumphe of their fame and suertie to 
the reaUm-, with the least louse of Englishe 
•bloude. To theis devout petitions. Lord, 
give tliou thy blessed grauqt. Amen. 

The following lines, attributed to 
Elizabeth, are from a manuscript col¬ 
lection of English and Latin Kpi- 


organist of Windsor. In 1 h : came from Eaton, and was admitted a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, being then sixteen, of which university he was twice Proctor. 
In lot;I lie was unanimously chosen Public Orator, being the first person upon whom 
that office was conferred for life, lie became afterwards Provost of Oriel and a Canon 
of Christ Church ; but marrying unfortunately, gave up bis prefeiments, studied 
phjsir, and t.iking his superior degree in that faculty, left the university, and was ap- 
jKiinttd pinsaiati u* Queen Elizabeth. It is not unlikely that his doimstic uneasiness 
induced him to join in the expedition under laird Essex, for Marl nek was not, at that 
period, of an age suited to peril and adventiue- At his icturn he mchis to have resided 
m 1 Aindon, where lte died in the year lCJOo. and was buried in St. Giles's, Cripple gate 

* “ Vf it weareof her niaiesues d»ingc, I most humblic prostrate at her sacred fcetc 
crane pardon for daringc to presun e to deface so excellent a pend thinge with my rude 
and lionu.lie translation, licsccchinge lur nia'it to accept of my good meaninge, and 
to admitt th s my pl.une anil simple excuse, wlnehe is, that in ve;y trutlie 1 could 
doe it no better.’* 

•f It appears to have been oust many to compose and publish p.u.yers of this dtscrip- 
tion on ell natv-nal ii'itleitakings. We lia\e now' betoit us two lnnadsidts “set fourth 
by anthoritie,’’ a..d both '■ Imprintnl at Eondon by the «U]mties of Christopher IhuliLr, 
Printer to the Qi.eeiic’s most excellent .Maiestie.” One of these is entitled “A l’i«vei of 
'I’lianksgiuiug, and 'hr Continuance of pood Suecessc to her Maiestie's twos.” was 
printed in I.VIfi; the second is a composition of sufficient merit to rendci it well wmdiy 
of preset v.ition. It was printed in loiifl. 


A Prayi t for the good Success?, of her Mai is tics Forces in Ireland. 

Almightie G-hI and most mercifull Father, which by thine holy Woidc decliirest 
thy selfc to be the first nrdciner and continuall vpliolder of ull Princely power and right, 
and by thy terrible lodgements against Core, Dothan, and Ah'nam, in opening the 
earth to swallow vp them and theirs; and wdth like vengeance powred vpon Atoalon, 
Achilophcl , Adoniah , and Sheba , diddest manifest to the whole world, liow' liuicli thou 
hatest all resistance and rebellion against thy Diuine ordinance: Vouchsafe (we*. humbly 
beseech thee) to strengthen and protect the Forces of thine anoynted Vmr Queenc and 
boucreiguc, sent out to suppressc these wicked and vundturall Rebels.\ lie thou to our 
Annies a Captainc, Leuder and Defender. Let tliinc holy Angels pitch thtir Tents 
round about to guard them, and giue them victorie against all such u3 rise vp to with¬ 
stand them. Let not our sinnes (O Lord) be an hindcrance to thine accustomed mercies 
towards vs, neither punish our misdeeds by strengthening tlie handes of sirptf, as despise 
thy Trueth, and haue wickedly cast off the rightfull yoke of their due allegiance : That 
so thy blessed llandmayde our dread Souereigne, may alwayes reioyce in thy Valua¬ 
tion, And we her loyall JSuhircts still haue cause to magnifie tliy glorious Name, and to 
offer to thee with ioy the sacrifices of praise and thonkes-giuing in the middest of the great 
Congregation. Oraunt this (,o most righteous Lord God of Hosts) we beseech thee, 
through Jesus Christ our onely Sauiour and Redeemer. Amen. 

We have the rather reprinted this, believing that tht broadside from which it has 
beer, uktn i:, the r-n’y ccpy nuwin existence. 
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grams made early in the seventeenth 
century. Of her Majesty's profici¬ 
ency in the learned languages we 
have before given some early and 
veiry interesting specimens; * that 
which we now produce is by no 
means deficient in point and ability. 


nor do we see any reason to doubt of 
its authenticity.' 

Queen Elizabeth to Lt icest. r, who thought 
to hour mair.it d her. 

Urse, quid insanis ? vis tu Rex esse feta- 
rum ? 

Urse, cares cauda, non potes esse Leo. f 


RICHARD CnOMWLIT. 


Was chosen chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford on the death of his 
father, but no sooner was there a 
prospect of the Restoration, than he 
intimated his willingness to resign 
that distinguished post, in a letter to 
the Convocation, and soon after ac¬ 
tually resigned it by a second letter 
addressed to the same body. We be¬ 
lieve these epistles never to have- been 
printed ; and as they are highly cha¬ 
racteristic of the writer, shall now 
present them to our readers. Richuul 
Cromwell was a well iutentionod, re¬ 
spectable person, ill calculated for 
the reins of government, and perfect¬ 
ly unambitious of their possession. 
It would appear, however, that he 
was favourable to literature, and 
would, piohablv, had things taken 
a different turn, have appeared to 
greater advantage as the chancellor 
of Oxford than as the protector of 
Great Britain; a dignity for which 
he had neither abilities nor strength 
of character. 

For the Vice-Cham (Ham and thi Com ora¬ 
tion of’ the Vnivcrsity tif'O ijn/ d, These 
Gentlemen—The signall changes of the 
hand of God towards mec h.tue not seques- 
tred my thoughts from the discharge of 
that office wherein I stand ingaged vnto 
you. And whereas the revolution of time 
requireth that cither your present Vice- 
Chancellour bee reinstated in his office, or 
another chosen to succeede him; consider¬ 
ing what abundant testimony your present 
Vice-Chancellour, I)r. Conant, hath giuen 
of his intire qualification for soe great a 
trust, I doe hereby nominate and recom¬ 
mend him to yop, to beare the same office 
for this next ycaae alsoe, promising to my 
.selfe the chearfim concurrence of your vna- 
nimous votes in the reiterated conferring of 
tliis dignity* vpon a person, who by bis la¬ 
bours and exemplary conversation amongst 
you, is a great ornament to your Vniver- 
sity. Gentlemen, your ready complyance 
to this proposall will demonstrate the con¬ 


tinuance of your respects towards mee, 
whose high csteeme of learning and learned 
men you might hauc more fully experi¬ 
mented, had not the most wise disposition 
of the Almighty hindred the more reall and 
fruitfull manifestations of the same vnto 
you. And I assure you, that 1 am soc 
affected to the flourishing of your estate, 
that os l accepted of the honour of your 
Chancclloishippc with earnest desires to 
become instrumentall towards your pros¬ 
perity, Vie I shall readily divest my selfe 
of that Koncur, when by soe doing 1 may, 
at least, occasionally, contribute any thing 
to the attaining of that great end. 

J rest, 

Gentlemen, 

Your affectionate hit ml and 
Ch.uicellour, 

Jim shy , Oet b. i> — ~>'J. 11. < lioMivri.L. 

For the Via-('ham.Horn and Con. oiatian 
of ;/« Cnivt rsity of (hjo/d. Tin sc 
Gentlemen—l doe and allw ayes shall 
retainc a hearty scncc of my funner obli¬ 
gations to you in your free tlection of me 
to the office of your ( liancellour, and *tis 
noe small trouble to my thoughts when 1 
consider how little serviceable 1 hauc been 
to you in that relation. Rut since the all 
wise Providence of God (which I desire all 
wnyes to adore and bow downc unto) hath 
been pleased soe to change my condition 
that 1 am not in a capacity to answer the 
ends of that office, 1 thought I should not 
be faithfull to you if 1 dul not resign it up 
into your hands, that you might liauc op¬ 
portunity to chuse some other person, whoc 
in the present state of things may he more 
fit and able to serve you. I doc hereupon 
most freely giue up and resigne all my 
right and interest in that office. But shall 
allwayes retainc my affection and esteem 
for you, with my prayers for your con- 
tinuall prosperity, that amidst the many 
examples of the instability and revolutions 
of humaine affaires you may still abide 
flourishing and fruitfull. I am, 

Gentn, 

Your affectionate friend and servant, 

R. Cromwell. 
HursUt) , May ye Hth , lfiGO- 


* London Magadue, April and December, 1822, pages 387, 

+ It is almost unnecessary to Miite, that &bc appellation of Bear alludes to the armo¬ 
rial ens,«ns of I.nd Leicester. 
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DREAMS : FELON’S HILL—WINDY HOVEI^-TIIE VIOLETS. 


1am one of those feverish-spirited 
\beings who never sleep without 
dreaming, And, on the other hand, 

1 belong t?r- that visionary class of 
mortals, who very often dream with¬ 
out sleeping. Nor can I justly as¬ 
sert that there is much difference, as 
to probability, between my sleeping 
and my waking fancies. In the lat¬ 
ter, however, I am seldom wholly 
unconscious of the act of creation 
within me ; whilst the former are the 
involuntary wanderings of my mind, 
when sleep has divested the will of 
its power to control or excite the 
imagination. Between these volun¬ 
tary and involuntary dreams, 1 
should nevertheless acknowledge one 
distinction, namely, that my day¬ 
dreams—those which 1 wilfully create 
—are seldom equal in beauty or ter¬ 
rific intcrc st to the shadowy scenes 
which pass over my mind in slumhei. 

1 will give an instance of each, and 
conclude with another which, in the 
opinion of many, would* go far to 
establish the popular theory that 
there i-i something prophetic in the 
nature of real dreams. 

Travelling one day by the sea* shore, 
sifter having jmssed seveial dcseit- 
» d maritime villas, I at length found 
myself alone in the noisy solitude of 
the waves and echoing headlands. 
The aiery of an eagle or wild sea¬ 
bird, among the overhanging cliffs, 
was the only tenement w ithiu view. 
I saw the osprey fiequently come 
down fiom the sun, and sailing be¬ 
tween the ocean and the heights,with 
u shrill note of signal, enter his lofty 
nest. Huge cormorants sat balanc¬ 
ing on the ridge of every wave, with 
their greedy necks plunged into the 
surf; and flights of seamews, scarce¬ 
ly distinguishable by their pale ashen 
colour from the foam in which they 
mingled, rose every now and then 
under the curl, uttering their pecu¬ 
liar scream ns the white horses 
reared, and again settling quietly 
down upon the waters. It was about 
six o'clock in the afternoon when I 
doubled a high cape that jutted a 
good way into the sea ; beyond this 
the flood became smoother, and only 
fell in a solid phalanx, at each re¬ 
turn, upon the strand, without much 
noise or fluctuation. There was a 


great extent of beach now within 
view; the cliffs did not hang over 
it, but leaned back upon the land. 
They were not chalky or sandy as 
they usually are, but rather immense 
sheetings of grey rock, masses 
of enormous stones piled one above 
another, and apparently held toge¬ 
ther by mere points, so that if one 
by any accident were pulled from the 
bottom, the whole side of the moun¬ 
tain would probably have descended 
to the shore. There w ere sometimes 
ftideed small portions of verdure, and 
marks of bunows made by rabbits or 
marterns, but there was very little 
pasture, perhaps no more than what 
just Aifliced for those animals. A 
considerable breadth of marge be¬ 
tween the base of these hills and the 
ocean was coveied with a loose 
gravel, thinly overspread with rush- 
grass, and interspersed here and 
there with large fragments of granite 
which had rolled down tinm the cliffs. 

1 am thus particular in describing 
this scene, that 1 may place the read¬ 
er, visiouarily, w’heie I was myself, 
and enable biin to enter into my feel¬ 
ings. At about the middle length of 
the beach theie was a rude stone 
wall, veiv much dilapidated, stretch¬ 
ing fiom the toot of the hills to the 
sea-weed on the shore. A pap di¬ 
vided this low parapet, and from side 
to side of the gap was extended, as 
a kind of gate, the long stem of a 
becchen tiee, from which the dry 
silver bark was curling off by the 
force of its own crispness. Upon this 
tree I loaned, and turning my back 
to the ocean, gazed with sublime 
pleasure on the rocky stairs which 
seemed to lead up to the cloud-built 
chambers of the sky. So barren a view 
never met the eye of a spectator be¬ 
fore. and to whatever part of the 
shore I looked, the same gray steri¬ 
lity of prospect saluted me. Before 
me were the slaty hills ^reflecting and. 
reflected by the dull palg-hlue fields 
of water that sptead to tng horizon ; 
on each side were pathless sands, ami 
the sky itself either lent or took the 
leaden hue of this desolate shore. 
Bleak as the scene was, however, I 
could not leave it, though evening 
# desceinhd fast, ami the gale blew 
frtsli fiom the mountain'. I still 
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batted upon the tree, ruminating 
un man’s insignificance and frailty, 
as I measured with my eye the gi¬ 
gantic retinue of hills before me. 
They spoke loud things to mj heart, 
silent as they stood. Silent, 1 re¬ 
peat, for the monotonous roai of the 
ocean had now diminished to an in¬ 
audible ripple as the tide forsook 
the strand, aid Echo was asleep 
upon her stony pillow. Some time 
passed in this state of utter loneliness. 
On a sudden, however, us the w ind 
blew yet fuller, 1 lieuid what t con¬ 
ceived to lie the links of a chain give 
an iron sound from tlie hill-tide. I 
looked toward the point from which 
the sound came, and sharpening my 
sight, perceived what had hitherto 
escaped my casual glance,—a gibbet 
standing about halfway up the locks, 
with a human body hanging upon it 
iu chains. It was not teiror which 
seized me, at this bight ; but a gloom 
all at once seemed to be thrown 
around me, and though I was liveted 
to the spot 1 would have given the 
world to have been away. The 
leader perhaps will scarcely appre¬ 
ciate the intensity of this scene, but 
1 assure liim the bare recollection of 
it even at this distance of time mokes 
me shudder. Yet tlieie w os nothing 
to apprehend; this was most pioba- 
bly the body of some niunlciir (in¬ 
deed I had hcuid something about 
Felon’s Hill at one of the villages 1 
passed through), who was gibbeted 
on the spot wheie he had committed 
thefatal deed; and it was not very pi o- 
bable that another would have chosen 
the same spot for the same purpose. 
But nevertheless (though 1 denied 
the sensation of terror), I acknow- 
lt dye that I did feel my hair involtm- 
tai ily i ising, and a cold sweat over¬ 
ran my fate. The leader will al¬ 
most laugh at me when 1 tell him 
that the appalling desolation of this 
sight was fuller enneased, by—by 
—shall I be believed?—by the ruh- 
htls which 1 yaw playing about the 
.foot of the gibbet, just under the 
figure, whejt* it swung to and fro 
with the‘arms hanging like weights 
down to the knees 1 The creak¬ 
ing of the gallows also, and the 
cling of the chains as the body turned 
with the wind like a vane, now this 
shoulder, now that, coming forward, 
—I shall icmembtr tin in iu my 
grave ! Heim lime xntiM. h< v 1 ''h.pi.ui 


whilst I stood w rapt ill this dreadfid 
contemplation i Txiglit almost sui- 
prised me iu the attitude of a statue. 
I recollictid myself; sprang over 
the gate, and walking rapidly on 
without once looking behind me, as 
rapidly at least as the sand continu¬ 
ally sliding fiom under my feet would 
lermit, 1 at length got upon the 
ugh road just as the moon was 
rising. <), thought 1, what a scene 
would t/uif be now ! How the moon 
must look on Felon's Ilill, whilst the 
waves dash sullenly below, and the 
corpse swings, and its chains jangle 
in the breeze 1 

To illustrate my theoiy, 1 must 
take the liberty of premising a second 
adventure which happened to me 
some years ago. 

“ IV^y lad,” said a fellow, tapping 
me fi4»m behind on the shouhlei, 
*• whither art springing so fast o’er 
the heather? ” 

The suddenness of the iittenoea- 
tion startled me, for 1 had marly 
gained the summit of the hill, and a 
tew minuti s helote bail looked down 
its side* without pi icuv mg anything 
but low bushes spotting tin pastille. 
The dimness of twilight, however, 
line lit have deceived me. 

“ To N-,” said 1 ; “it i> not 

v i rj far, I belli ve.” 

“ Farther than you max pct to¬ 
night, mayhap,” said the man ; “ you 
ate fie&h upon this pasture, I wai- 
lant ? ” 

“ 1 was never amongst tin se hills 
licfoie. 1 have been waudeiing hen* 
the whole day, and bethought myself 
of returning only when I had lost 
my path and it lu came too dark to 
find it.” 

My companion smiled, or rather 
leered, at this simple confession. 

“ But I am sure,” added I, in¬ 
voluntarily putting up my eye-glass, 

—“ I am sure N-must lie at the 

other side of this hill.” 

“ Ay, ay, to be sure; Heaven lies 
at the other side of the moon, but a 
long way still from that, could a man 
i veu get so fai on his journey.” 

“ Is it not visible from the hill¬ 
top ? ” I with some anxiety inquired. 

“ We shall see,” he replied, and 
having gained the ascent, leaped 
upon a high rock and clapping the 
ring of a large door-key to one eye,— 
“ If there lie a town within ken,” 
.•aid ht, “ I’ll cariv Jim in mv f^ck 
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to it, and be cudgelled all the way 
like a donkey.” * 

There was no necessity for mounts 
in# the rock to see that the town was 
^indeed not within view. This side 
of the liill k s]>read forward into a 
boundless expanse of green moor, 
with scarcely an object to relieve its 
smoothness but a few tufts of rushes 
here ami there. Behind me were 
the mountains 1 had descended a few 
hours ago, and on each hand were 
their lordly brothers, each over- 
toweiiug the rest as it stood farther 
away. 1 am fond of loneliness, as 
the i c ader must have perceived from 
what J have already related; wild 
evening rambles and nocturnal mus- 
ings in total solitude, have ever been 
more pleasing to me than society. 
But the present scene was almost 
too forlorn. I was most probably 
many, many miles from any habita¬ 
tion, and I stood alone amidst a 
world of hills. The night also, which 
had now closed in, though clear, was 
bitterly cold. ‘ Alone/ did I say ?— 
whilst 1 stood pondering on the de¬ 
solate prospect befoj e mef and blam¬ 
ing the heedlessness whit h hatl led 
me hither, I received a slap upon 
the shoulder s as if the side of a house 
had fallen upon them, and the fel¬ 
low 1 spoke of shouted through my 
ears—“ Box thy noddle no more 
about it, man ; shall sleep in a high¬ 
er bed to-night than any man this 
side of Skiddaw orBen-Nevis. C'an’st 
tell a star from a rush light? ” said 
he, pointing to a small beacon which 
glimmered on the top of one of the 
midmost hills to my right. Without 
expecting my answer, he pushed me 
imUly towards it, and walked on 
himself, scarcely deigning to observe 
whether I accompanied him. I was as 
a w illow-wund to an oak beside hitn, 
so resistance was vain; and 1 could 
jH'rceive by a casual quick glance of 
his eye, as the monu which had now 
surmounted the hill-tops shone down 
upon us, that he had no notion of 
allowing me to escape him. Iiad 
this beeu possible 1 certainly should 
have attempted it, notwithstanding 
his promised hospitality. In fact, his 
manners had given me impressions 
which his appearance fully confirm¬ 
ed ; the word * villain' was stamped 
upon his lowering forehead as plainly 
as if the hangman had burnt it there 
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with a hot iron. 1 had nothing to do 
hut follow in silence. 

As we proceeded up the hill, 1 at¬ 
tempted once or twice to interrupt 
the horrid pause by asking some ap¬ 
parently indifferent questions about 
the place to which we were going, 
but the wind blew so strongly down 
the mountain that, together with my 
secret agitation, it rapt my breath 
between every few words, especially 
as we walked very fast consider¬ 
ing the ascent. My companion did 
not pay the least attention to any 
thing 1 endeavoured to say, hut turn¬ 
ing evety now and then gave a shout 
whic h in the stillness of night I heard 
faintly repeated by several very dis¬ 
tant echot s. Just as we had gotten 
to the pinnacle, he shouted again, 
and 1 now plainly luard the shout an¬ 
swered by three or four different hu¬ 
man voices from the bottom of the 
hill. Moonlight showed me indis¬ 
tinctly something moving up the 
rocks as I looked thither, and when 
it approached nearer 1 found it to be 
a party of men, one of whom bad a 
sack heavily laden on his shoulders. 
Black-brow (a» 1 will beg leave to 
christen my companion) and his un¬ 
willing guest were standing at the 
door of a ruinous hovel, built with 
awkward gray stones on the very top 
ol the hill. Black-brow applied his 
i to the keyhole, mid we en¬ 

tered the miserable dwelling, in the 
window* of which a solitary light was 
hunting. lie thrust me into a small 
morn, locked the door ot it, and in a 
fi w minutes 1 heard theutherpartv ar¬ 
rive, one of whom flinging ilow n what 
1 conjectured to he the sack at the 
threshold of my door, with a horrid 
oath exclaimed that “ it would have 
broken a colt’s back to carry it.” I 
think, but am not able positively to 
asseit, that as the sack fell heavily 
against the door, 1 heard something 
like a groan. The party now ad¬ 
journed to another rounn at the far¬ 
thest end of the building, and a great 
deal of noisy conversation ensued, of. 
which however I could gather no¬ 
thing but the oaths and exclamations. 
After some time 1 heard the crackling 
of a fire; by and by the noise increas¬ 
ed; laughter intermixed with curses, 
and interrupted by a loud quarrel or 
a vociferous song, gave indication of 
# a drinking-bout, and that desperate 
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^und of jollity so natural to desperate 
characters, had evidently reached its 
aptne. In an hour or two, the up¬ 
roar diminished, the voices became 
gradually fewer, and at length there 
was total silence. 1 had now time 
to look about me. The apartment 
in which I was confined scarcely al¬ 
lowed me either to stand upright, 
or to stretch myself lying. It had 
but one small window furnished with 
a single pane of glass, vulgarly called 
a ce bull s-eye.” Some straw, upon 
which a coarse frieze-coat was Hung, 
lay in one corner of the room. Over¬ 
come with fatigue and anxiety,* threw 
myself down upon this wretched 
truss, somewhat in the form of a dog 
going to sleep,—not indeed that it 
was my intention to sleep, but to 
meditate how i should attempt 
my escape. My situation in itself 
was perilous, but there was some¬ 
thing in the accompanying circum¬ 
stances which rendered it doubly 
terrific. To feel myself alone in this 
solitary habitation, amidst these de¬ 
serted mountains, would have been 
sufhciently uncomfortable; to know 
myself in the hands and at the mercy 
of a gang of villains, whose interi st 
it was, never to pci mit one who had 
thus unluckily !•tumbled upon tluir 
secret resort to return alive, was 
dreadful. That their trade was either 
murder, or what hcquctitly led to 
it, 1 had little doubt; and they might 
perpetrate an act of that kind here 
with perfect impunity, as they had 
nothing to do but Jet the body of 
their victim drop between tlu* nicks, 
where a casual traveller would never 
think of descending. The reflection 
was honiblc. I rose and looked out 
of the miserable window; there was 
nothing before me but valleys of pale 
rock, and huge solitary pinnacles on 
which the moon shone with an in¬ 
tensity of brightness that gave them 
the appearance of being clothed in 
shrouds, whilr, their shadows looked 
like long trains of sable sweeping be¬ 
hind. The lull ou the top of winch 
this hovel stood was peculiarly bleak, 
and the wind storming about the 
corner wheic iuy room lay, and puf- 
fliiig at the window, as if endeavouring 
to gain an entrance to this wretched 
dwelling, rocked it to and fro on its 
foundation. From this circumstance 
I have always called it to myself— 


Windy Hovel Whilst 1 viewed 
the scene of tie .olalion before me,— 
wherefore, I do not know,—but I 
wished the moon away; its light 
seemed to throw a ghastly paleness 
over the ground, and to discover to 
me more plainly the furlomness of 
my situation. Darkness would have 
been preferable. I wished for silence 
also, rather than such dreary sounds 
as I was compelled to hear. The storm 
coming up, as it were, in waves, 
against the gable-end of the hut, 
and then howling disappointed away, 
made my flesh creep whilst I listened 
to it; whilst ever and anon, a mid¬ 
night snore, or the moan of the night¬ 
mare from the robbers’ apartment, 
echoed deep and drear through the 
building. A total pause would then 
for a few minutes ensue.—Again the 
blast shook the walls, and l oared in 
the chimneys. At one time, when it 
seemed to have collected all its 
strength, the outer door biust open 
with the violence of the shock, ami 
1 thought the whole mountain was 
seized with an earthquake. Another 
interval of <‘alm.—One of the sleep¬ 
ers within, uneasy perhaps with his 
previous debauch, now tore up the 
sihnee of night, drawing his breath 
itiggidlv through his throat and nos¬ 
trils, till the noise almost wakened 
himself. A second broke out into an 
exclamation of terror, as his conscience 
pursued him in his dreams ; then 
corrected himself, and slept again. 
A tlii ul groaned deeply as the noc¬ 
turnal incubus sat heavier on his 
breast, and 1 could In nr him quar¬ 
reling inarticulately as if struggling 
fiorn under the pressure ot the 
demon. At length a loud jell, like 
that of a bloodhound when about to 
spring upon his \irthn, was uttered 
in a \n«e which 1 could not mistake: 
it t love me to the tonderest brain ; 
my blood froze into icicles, I listen¬ 
ed—almost chunking with suspense : 
—all was as hush as death, till ano¬ 
ther blast came.—But 1 have not re¬ 
lated the worst: As I looked down 
upon the floor of the room which was 
divided by a column of moonlight 
that came in at the w'indow-pane, I 
saw a stream of some v<ry dark li¬ 
quor crossing the bright reflection, 
and putting my finger into this— 
judge my horror, when I discovered 
il to be blood ! I now i(‘ collected 
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that the loaded sack had been placed 
against my door, aitl upon going 
there I found that a quantity of 
blood had oozed from under the pan- 
puds, and was spiead into a thick 
pool in the middle of which I was 
now standing Doubt, if I had any, 
was dispelled by this sight; it was 
plain that some unfortunate person 
had been murdered by my host or his 
gang, who had carried the body hither, 
to be first rilled, and then thrust into 
some deep cavern where it could 
never be discovered. No time was to 
be lost: my blood might soon be 
mingled with that which tracked the 
floor ; so I resolved, at the risk of 
strangulation, to attempt forcing my 
body through the window. In the 
oblivion of drunkenness they had 
neglected better securing this outlet, 
and perhaps had altogether lorgotten 
my existence ; so I liad one chance 
of escape. I cut tlie lraine work 
with my pen-knife, lacerating my 
own fingcis dreadfully in my hurry 
and trepidation, and Unally, by great, 
exertion, squeezed my self out, bead 
foremost, tinough the npeijinc. .lust 
as I touched the ground, I heard a 
burst of voices from within, and a fu¬ 
rious rush through the door. 1 tlew r 
down the mountain, heard the door 
of the hut dapped violently several 
times, and a lumber of people speak¬ 
ing together in great confusion: 
some shots were fired which rang in 
repeated echoes through the neigh¬ 
bouring valleys, but I had now gain¬ 
ed the shelter of the next hill, and 
winging lound its base,continued my 
flight—-till my limbs were no lon¬ 
ger able to bear me. 1 sank down 
in a swoon, from which I did not 
awake till it was broad day. A cow 
was grazing quietly beside me, and 
a neat garden-cottage stood at some 
distance. Thither 1 draggtd my 
weary frame ; too happy, however, 
in having so miraculously escaped 
the perils of Windy Hovel. 

Of the above two stories, one is a 
waking and the other u real vision ; 
I will leave the reader to distinguish 
which is the fruit of my own fantas- 
* tical brain, which the inspiration of 
Morpheus. Let me now proceed to 
relate the prophetic dream which 1 
spoke of. 

Methouglit 1 was in a green 
avenue lying between two forests of 
huge elms, which mingled their 


branches so thickly that it waRMnw. 
now and then I could obtain a glimpse 
of the blue sky above them; this they 
seemed to touch with their topmost 
leaves. The avenue was perfectly 
straight, and so long, that the end of 
it was always lost in darkness, how¬ 
ever tar 1 proceeded. Notwith¬ 
standing the shade, 1 could yet see 
to a considerable distance before me, 
but with that kind of unsteadiness 
which perhaps the reader has often 
experienced when, after having tra¬ 
velled rapidly, and seen the hedges 
and other objects fleeting behind 
him as*it were, he suddenly stops ; 
-•-every tiling seems to vibrate before 
his eyes. It was thus with me in my 
dream. The lives, and even the 
walk itself,seemed tube in continual, 
but Almost inqu iccptible motion, 
and the whole forest appeared dim 
and visionary. 1 walked on alone 
and in dead silence for several hours. 

I attempted frequently to pent trate 
into the forest oil either hand, but 
was prevented by myriad*, of owls, 
who, the very moment I put mv head 
among the trees, took wine, and 
flying in noiseless contusion amid the 
branches, so distracted my sight that 
I found it quite impossible to make 
my wav through the briars and en¬ 
tanglement. Proceeding therefore on 
my endless journey, I sought to 
amuse myself by plucking some 
flowers which crew prettily on the 
way side. Amongst these were se¬ 
veral violets, hyacinths, and hare¬ 
bells, of the most delicate form and 
colour ; but what was very stiauge, 

1 remarked that each flower as I 
plucked it immediately withered in 
my hand. Though I selected those 
of the deepest tinge and tlie freshest 
beauty, where they endeavoured to 
hide themselves in the grass, they 
turned pale the moment 1 pulled 
them and withered almost into dust. 
1 knelt down to smell them as they 
grew in tlie sward, but they all 
drooped their heads as I approached, 
and tears fell in show’ers from their 
leaves upon the grass beneath them. 
Their scent I remarked also," was not 
their own, but that of rosemary. 
Whilst 1 was meditating upon the 
strangeness of all this, 1 heard faint 
sounds as if travelling up the avenue 
towards me. They became gradually 
louder; 1 could distinguish the grand 
and melancholy swell of an organ. 
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' l «Htkrrupted at intervals by the toll¬ 
ing of a distant bell. The anthem 
“was plain!} a dirge, and as I walked 
onwards I fancied I could detect the 
voices of a choir chaunting the 
requiem for the dead. Soon after I 
was convinced of this, for upon look¬ 
ing a long way down the vista, I dis¬ 
cerned something like a funeral pro¬ 
cession coming to meet me. It ad¬ 
vanced ; and was what I suspected. 
As the head mourners approached, 
however, in two lines, they sepaiated 
to the right and left a few paces be¬ 
fore me, each couple successively dis¬ 
appearing behind the trunks of the 
elm trees, and being immediately lo,.t 
in the gloom of the forest. This con¬ 
tinued till the body of the cavalcade 
had advanced quite close to me. The 
crowd opened into <t scmicircley in the 
midst of which 1 was surprised to 
find, instead of a coffin with beams 
as I had expected, a man lage table 
laid out with the choicest fi uits and 
viands, and surrounded by a nuptial, 
not a burial, troop of both sexes. 
There were sevcial maidens in white 
dresses, with garlands and ribbands, 
accompanied by youths in gay habi¬ 
liments. In the midst of this hand 
stood a girl covered fiom head to 
foot in a Jong veil, but apparently of 
exquisite beauty ; she was in bridal 
airay. The choir, however, which 
consisted entirely of children with the 
faces of eherubs, still continued the 
dirge, and the passing-bell still con¬ 
tinued to toll. What n as meant by 
this incongruous mixtuic of the two 
most opposite ceremonies 1 coidd not 
divine, and I was still the more per¬ 
plexed when, upon the damsels scat¬ 
tering from ba«kets which they held, 
a shower of violets over the bride, 
she began to weep, and the whole 
band joined in lamentation. At the 
same instant the greensward took a 
deeper tinge, and from the patteiing 
amongst the leaves above me, I con¬ 
jectured that the sky was likewise 
mourning. It now grew very dark, 
and the wind entering within the 
trees, they began to swing furiously 
to and fro, with a violent lushing 
murmur over head, like a confusion 
of mighty sighs. The cavalcade had 
totally vanished,but 1 could still hear 
the faint wail of the oigan, choir, and 
bell, mingling with the roar of the 
forest. How this ended, 1 do not re¬ 
collect. 


Next morning I thought of my 
dream ; but t’ao business of the day 
soon effaced it rrnm my mind. At 
tea-time, upon opening the window 
of the room whine-1 sat, to admit 
the summer-evening breeze, sounds 
which I had very lately, beard, but I 
could not immediately recollect where, 
saluted my car;—it was the very knell 
which had rung last night, faintly 
echoing as the sash was raised. i\ly 
dream returned, like a blow upon 
my heart. 

The village spire shot up amidst 
the trees at some distance in front 
of my cottage; I put on my hat, 
leaped out of the window on the 
terrace, and crossing the lawn, bent 
my steps directly, over hedge ami 
corn-field, to the church-yard. 1 
entered just as the priest was com¬ 
mencing the burial service; the whole 
population of our village had col¬ 
lected, mid with heads reverentially 
uncovered, listened in such mute 
attention, that although 1 stood at 
the very outermost circle, and though 
the ministci spoke in an unusually 
subdued tone of voice, 1 heard al¬ 
most eveiy syllable, lie pronounced 
the affecting words “ om dearly be¬ 
loved sKtei,” in a tone ol patent id 
love and sorrow', which showed that 
the dealest of liis little Hot k luid just 
been torn from his tut. Novelul 
young men around me piclended to 
wipe the diet ami sweat hom theit 
brows; the elders looked on w itb 
tearless eyes and gray indifferenee, 
as much as to say, “ Ay 1 it is one 
more to the man} we hate seen laid 
here before her.” Yet tlieie was 
pel haps a deeper melancholy in this 
seeming apathy. I peiccived one 
cottager who held a little gill by 
the hand, instinctively pull the child 
away bom the grave; and a woman, 
upon whose apinn several little ones 
were hanging, spread her arms round 
them, like a mother-bird stietching 
her wings over her nestlings, when 
danger is near. There was, howevei, 
but one interruption to the service ; 
when the earth fell upon the coffin, 
a convulsive 1 shriek uttered by some 
person in the crowd, created a mo¬ 
mentary confusion. I got upon an 
elevated mound near me, and per¬ 
ceived an elderly woman, whom 1 had 
known as the mother of one beautiful 
daughter, struggling witli several of 
the village-matioils, w r ho appealed 
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to be withholding her from rubbing 
into the grave. The fattier, an arti- 
zan of the village, was a still more 
distressing objeet: covered with the 
hive of his profession, which was that 
of"'' a working blacksmith, and his 
face wrinkled deep with time and care 
—(care now ala's ! rendered useless 
by the death of her, for whom he 
had laboured so long and anxiously 
to provide)—he was such a figure 
of silent, utter despair, as I never 
before witnessed. He appeared to 
have lost all sense of what was pass¬ 
ing without him ; he stood with his 
hands clasped down before him, and 
his'neck stretched out towards the 
grave, into which, however, it was 
evident that he could not see, for his 
eves were literallj blinded with tears. 
When the chasm was tilled up, he 
was led unconsciously off the ground; 
and in passing through the village 
afterwards, 1 saw the unfortunate 
man sitting, like an idiot, on a bench 
at his own door, where liis offici¬ 
ous friends weie endeavoming to 
prevail on him to forget his grief, 
but in vain. His wife could scarcely 
be torn from the church-yarfi, wrest¬ 
ling violently with her conductors, 
and repeatedly calling on her child ! 
her Mary ! her darling, her beautiful 
Mary'! 

The ceremony of covering the 
grave with green sods, a custom still 
observed in this distant part of the 
country, was performed by the youths 
of the village, many ot whom had 


been, as I was told, the professed* 
sweethearts, and all the silent ad¬ 
mirers. of the beautiful girl who had 
thus disappeared from them for evei. 
After this rite was over, a number of 
young women in white" mourning 
came from behind the head-stones, 
where they had stood during the ser¬ 
vice, and began strewing the grave 
with a piofusion of death-flowers. 
The prettiness of this tribute to in¬ 
nocence and virgin purity, brought 
tears into my eyes; but when 1 saw 
that the flowers which were scat¬ 
tered consisted chiefly of violet.s ,— 
my dream recurred so vividly to my 
mind, amf I saw it so fatally and 
minutely explained by the present 
circumstances, that 1 could not for¬ 
bear inquiring inoie particularly into 
the history of this girl, having a 
presentiment that there was a still 
further coincidence between it and 
my vision. One of the strowers ac¬ 
quainted me that Mary, singular to 
ielate! had been on the eve ol vmr- 
rtn»e, but had taken cold, died of a 
fever, and was biuied on the very 
day that had been appointed for her 
wedding. Thus was my dream ful¬ 
filled, even to the very letter! 

The crowd now departed, with 
many homely but sincere expressions 
of regret for the death of their young 
companion, and I walked slowly 
homeward, musing on the fate of 
this violet of life’s spring-time, noi 
have I ever since felt inclined to ri¬ 
dicule the idea of a j'rojihetic dream. 


A STORM. 

1 . 

The mountains of the boiling sea 
To-night aie loosen’d from their dreams. 
And upwards to the tempest flee. 

Baring their foreheads where the gleams 
Of lightning run, and thunders cry, 
Rushing and raining through the sky ! 

2 . 

The mountains of the sea are waging 
Loud war upon the peaceful night. 

And bands of the black winds arc raging 
Thorough the tempest blue and bright. 
Blowing her cloudy hair to dust 
With kisse-t, like a madman's Ius* 



A Storm . 


3. 

What Spirit, like an Ate, walkcth« 

Earth—ocean—air? and aye with Time 
Mingled, as with a lover talketh?— 

Methiuks their colloquy sublime 
Draws anger from the sky, which raves 
Over the self-abandon’d waves ! 

4. 

Behold! like millions mass’d in battle. 

The tumbling billows headlong go. 

Lashing the barren deeps which rattle 
In mighty transport till they grow 
All fruitful in their rocky home. 

And dash from frenzy into foam. 

5. 

And, see wheie lie on the faithless billows 
"Women, and men, ami children fair. 

Some hanging, like sleep, to their swollen pillow 
With helpless sinews and streaming hair. 

And others who plunge' in their sounding graves 
Ah ! lives there no stiength above the waves ?— 

<». 

*Tis said, the Moon can rock the sea 
From frenzy stumge to silence mild— 

To sleep—to death :—But wheie is .\/ic, 

While now her storm-horn giant child 
Upheaves his shoulder to the skits?— 

Arise, sweet planet pale!—Aiise! 

7. 

She cometh,—lovelier than the dawn 
In summer when the leaves lie green; 

More graceful than the alarmed lawn 
Over his grassy supper seen : 

Blight quiet from her beauty falls. 

Until—again the tempest calls’ 1 

8 . 

The supernatural Storm,—he waketli 
Again, and lo ! from sheets all white 
Stands up unto the stars, and shuketh 
Seoni on the jewell'd locks of night. 

He carries a ship on his foaming crown, 

And a cry, like Hell, as he rushes down ! 

ff. 

—And so still soars from calm to storm 
The stature of the aye-changing sea:— 

So doth desire or wrath deform 
Our else calm humanity;— 

Until at last we sleep. 

And never wake nor weep, 

(Hush’d to death by some faint tune,) 
lu mu grave bene: th the moon ! 


B. 
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A utj! noble and lamented author, 
in one of his liglite'r poems, sarcasti¬ 
cally alludes to the mania for Shaks- 
peare now so jjrvalcnt among 1 us.* 
Yet I cannot but think that either 
Rhakspeare is very little read, or, what 
will equally suit my theory, read to 
very little purpose, lie is quoted to 
be sure, upon every and no occasion, 
by the small wits and writers of 
namby-pamby essays, who eke out 
their own little prattle by a free and 
flippant use of his sacred text; but 
farther than this, it appears to me 
that the Prince of the Drama might 
run his sceptre up to the hilt in a 
sand-bank, and put a night-cap on 
his head instead of a diadem, for all 
the influence he exercises at pre¬ 
sent in the empire of literatim** At 
all events, this influence, if it exist 
at all, must exist in a very latent ca¬ 
pacity : even in liis patrimonial do¬ 
main—the province of the drama, 
none of those who verbally nek non - 
ledge his supremacy, either t wear his 
colours, observe his laws, or copy 
his example, llad there been a se¬ 
cond Genesis, 1 should have allotted 
him to an Adam and Eve of quite 
another clay Irani that which com¬ 
pounded tin* sinful couple who had 
the merit of propagating our living 
dramatists. 1 am to be understood, 
however, as saving this merely in 
allusion to their works already pub¬ 
lished, as set in opposition to his. 
There have been lattcily some indi¬ 
cations of a wish to resume the 
Shakspeariau method of composition. 
Large promises have also been made 
to put Tom Otway’s nose out of 
joint, and to make the other Irage- 
dists of the rhetoric school cry out for 
mountains to cover them,— promises, 
the fulfilment of which we should 
expect with the most sanguine cre¬ 
dulity, if to do were not, in some 
cases, rather a more laborious occu¬ 
pation than to say. 

But I have been accused (God 
knows with what injustice!) of 
Ue comparing” the Dramatists of the 
Day with Rhakspeare. ’Twould have 
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been the next tiling to have compared 
(uotmeaning any disrespect)—the sun 
to a litter of moon-calves. And when 
I now (perceiving the above indica¬ 
tions) recommend Shakspeare as the 
best existing model which an author 
can propose to himself ty work from, 
Draniaticus may start up on the fust 
of next mouth, and in the same strain 
of equity ask me,—if 1 would set an 
ox in the middle of the bulrushes 
and expect the hoarse nation there to 
emulate lys lordly voice and magni¬ 
tude with any thing like success? 
But if Dramatic us argues legitimate¬ 
ly, I wonder why we take such pains 
to exhibit our Old Masters annually ; 
or why young artists are not prudent¬ 
ly discouraged from worshipping 
Theseus and the Hippocampi at 
Montague house. Surely copper-plate 
is graven in vain, and “Command 
you may your mind from play" might 
better be etched with a pick-axe 
than a rtcedlc, since it is unreasonable 
to require a perfect pothook or hanger 
from the pen of a school-boy. Let 
Timotheus yield the place to Twee¬ 
dledum, will say Dramaticus; he 
“ raise d a mortal to the skies,” and 
as this is on all hands allowed to be 
beyond the powers of a modern mu¬ 
sician, let us, in the name of all 
that is practicable ! imitate him only 
whom we can hope to rival ,—t » hoc 
jr//Tweedledum,Tweedledum *// h m- 

j>ore /tt>fit,s ! 

\\ hat a fool then was Maro, to 
take Homer for his model ! Where¬ 
fore did he not, with the praiseworthy 
pusillanimity of our living dramatists, 
lather choose Mievius for his exem¬ 
plar,and, instead of ’ ti'fpa pn cri-tirc, 
fi*tra, begin like that vagabond poet 
—Forlunam Priam i can l a ho i f tiohilc 
helium Y But 1 shall be told that this 
is not the point: that a comparison 
with Shakspeare is what the Drama¬ 
tists of the Day do not like to stand, 
and which they must beg leave to 
deprecate. Again I reply, that nei¬ 
ther in thought, word, nor deed, nei¬ 
ther in my mind nor in my letters, 
did 1 ever institute the comparison 
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“ To be, or not to be ! that is the question,” 

Says Shakspeare who, just now, is much the fashion. 

Don Jnaity c. !>. st. xiv. 
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' alluded to; and the charge gives me 
at least as much anguish as the com¬ 
parison, had it been made, could 
lave given a dramatist: 1 should 
lave besought Vulcan to turn me 
:nto bronze, and work me up as a 
double-faced statue of Blasphemy 
and Impudence, had 1 ever been 
guilty of such a sacrilegious insult 
to the divinity of Shakspeare. The 
comparison v,if it must be called so) 
was instituted, not as a mean \\ hereby 
to estimate the genius of the present 
age of dramatists, (Could the weight 
of half a dozen grains of butterfly- 
dust be found, by putting Plinlinnmm 
in the opposite scale ?)—h\it merely 
in order to show my cotemporaries 
where and how far they had diverged 
from the legitimate methods of ilra- 
matism. These methods are more 
clearly exemplified in his works, than 
in those of any other writer; and 
therefore did I so frequently set them 
by the side of our modem prolusions. 
My quotations were mostly taken 
from his plays, because 1 would eon- 
firm by their infallible authority the 
rules for dramatic composition whit h 
reason or common-sense told me wt le 
right* From other play-makers I 
did not quote, because they eitlu r do 
not observe these rules at all, or ob¬ 
serve them less scrupulously than lu 
does,—if indeed these terms can be 
properly applied to one who wrote 
involuntarily right, rather than stu¬ 
died to do so* Besides it should he 
plain to the most superficial reader of 
my Letters, that this “ comparison " 
was not made for the invidious pur¬ 
pose alleged, inasmuch as they im¬ 
peach our living dramatic writers, 
not with a deficiency of genius, hut 
with a wrong direction of it. Nay, 
with a generosity which perhaps they 
would better appreciate if they knew 
with what pain it was exerted,-—I 
sedulously culled out the very best 
passages from their works, and be¬ 
stowed upon them the praise of heiug 
even more poetical th&n was at all 
either necessary or agreeable! • 

. But we will put out the sun for 
the present: we will extinguish pro 
tempore this insufferable luminary 
who sw'allows up all the gliminerliugv 
of our literary system in his beams: 
let SJiakspeaie get another lark to 
sing of his brightness; I will be 
dumb as an alabaster cherub in his 
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praise,—for the remainder of this 
paper. i 

My quiver is not empty; I have 
other bolts beside thunder-bolts to 
shoot with; Massinger alone would 
supply me with proof sufficient, that 
our living playwrights know, or at 
least seem by their practice to know, 
little more of the dramatic art than 
Minerva’s owl did of cobweb-spin¬ 
ning, or he/ game-cock of the science 
of strategy. And the same conclu¬ 
sion might be deduced from the 
works of any of our ancient drama¬ 
tists who have attained celebrity. 
Indeed, the secret of the Art, like 
that of many others, such as raising 
enormous weights, mixing imperish¬ 
able colours, &c. appears to have 
been lost altogether : and at a strange 
epoch too! viz. when we gained 
our liberties, about the end of the 
seventeenth century. Strange, I say, 
that the llowers of gcuius should 
wither when the tree of liberty bee an 
to flourish. The last of these wor¬ 
thies—shall we call him Shirley ?— 
seems to have broken the heir-loom 
of the dramatic family, when he 
could no longer use it liim«clf: his 
auecessois, Lee, Dryilen, Young, &r. 
found a few stray splinters of it, and 
putting them togethei with clumsy 
arlifice, wme lustiaii tiagedics, till 
the crazy machine, just as Douglas 
was throw'll off, went to pieces, and 
our own weaior-* of tragic stoiy have 
substituted a new gim-craek in its 
stead, but no more like the fountr 
than I to Ilctculcs. Time may have 
been perhaps something in the man¬ 
ners, pursuits, or language, ol that 
golden age, more congenial to dta- 
mutic writing: certainly,with respect 
to this province of literature, it is like 
stepping from Oasis into the desert, 
when w r c pass from the Elizabethan 
into the very nextage succeeding. Now 
began the tornado style; simooms 
swept the boards every night, and the 
spectators were choaked with the dust 
raised by the performers: Lee, in a 
fit of poetical cholic, roars aloud to 
“ give a whirlwind room !” and Dry- 
den Jets a hurricane loose whenever 
he thinks the audience in danger of 
sleeping. Hence, whenever we meet 
with a good Jlolsmi tragedy, we al¬ 
most always find it in the end to be¬ 
long to the first age of the drama ; 
when w ith a bad one, we infallibly 
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discover it to be the property of the 
second; when we intjpt with a tra¬ 
gedy which is not a tragedy, hut 
merely, as it were, a sad sort of dia- 
•logical poem, we might, without any 
fear of getting a slap in the teeth 
from the (ioddess of Veracity for our 
error, set it dbwn immediately to the 
credit ol' the present. Here is, for 
instance, Tn* Si,<%>ni> Maiutn’s 
Tjuioby ; who that devour-* the fol¬ 
lowing moreeaus, would ever think of 
returning thanks to either of the lat¬ 
ter ages for his luncheon ? 

JSnft r thf Lvov clad in (>Ia< />-, with At¬ 
tendant i. 

Tip ant. (her lover). Whence rose that 
cloud ? ran mcli a thing be seen 
In honour’s glorious day, the sky so clear ? 
Why mourns the kingdom's mistress ? does 
she come 

To meet advancement in a funeral garment ? 
Hark ! (to the Atti infant') she l'orgot her¬ 
self, ’twas too much joy 
That bred this error, and wc heartily par¬ 
don’t. 

<P>. bring lie- liidurlikt an ill isMiuus bride 
With her best lit urns about lu r; lit her 
jl wtls 

Be worth ten citit ; that bests ms our nns- 
tu-s, • 

And not a widow’s case, a suit to weep in. 

I Act 1, M. 1.) 

F.rtt Ij \i»y f ml <»OV I vm s (In > 1 usbinJ.) 
Tyt. JMetlnuks the day e’en darkens at 
her absenev 

I -tand as in a sliaih, when agn-u cloud 
IMutiles the sun, vs host beauties shine far off 
tin towers and mountains, but 1 keep the 
tallies. 

The place that is last served. 

(Act 1, Sc. I.) 

These passages arc too pure and 
poetical (the l.ittei especially) for the 
llhctoiic school of drama ; too spi¬ 
rited and ftdl of action (the lormer 
especially) for the Poetic. Com¬ 
bining the spirit of poetry with the 
essence of drama, tluv could in fact 
belong oidy to the Dramatic ago of 
our literature. Accordingly, we find 
by the preface to the tragedy in 
which they appear, that they were 
written at least five years before 
Shal< upoare’s deatli: 

“ This is one >1‘ the throe unpub¬ 
lished plays which escaped the fatal 
hands of Warburton’s cook, and is 
printed from a manuscript book of 
that gentleman, in the Lansdown 
Collection. No title-page is prefixed 
to the manuscript, nor is the name of 
* The Second Maiden’s Tragedy' in # 


the same hand-writing as the play. 
From the tenor of the licence to^det, 
indeed, it is probable that this name 
was given to it by the Master of the 
Revels ; that licence is in the follow¬ 
ing words: * 'Phis Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy (for it hath no name in¬ 
scribed,) may, with the reformations, 
be publicly acted. 31 October, 1611, 
G. Rue.’ Why it is called « The 
Second Maiden’s Tragedy ’ does not 
appear; then* is no trace of any drama 
having the title of ‘ The First Maid¬ 
en’s Tragedy.’ and it does not bear 
any resemblance to the ‘ Maid’s Tra¬ 
gedy ' of Beaumont and Fletcher.” 

I saysthat the vis mi uni which in¬ 
spired this play is as different from 
that which breathes through a mo¬ 
dern tragedy, as is the fine fieuzy of 
a Delphic priestess fioni the \ olup- 
tiunid* enthusiasm of a hne-s'uk mil¬ 
liner. They differ not only in d< gree, 
but in kind: one is tin* tine / is dm- 
mfitun, the other is ncillur ris ntu 
dntmnimi , but the mere mot ns inn tints 
—rather a motion of the mind carry¬ 
ing it (ret so much poetry, than an 
(urhon ol the mind carrying it 
through so much diatna. So that 
Dramatist - w ill gain little by having 
their play s compared with The Se¬ 
cond Maiden’s Tragedy, instead <d 
Ilauilct m Othello. Nay, the com¬ 
parison is still more unfavourable to 
their pretensions ; for it demonstrates 
that their inferiority i* not so ninth 
owing to the -upethuman and unna¬ 
tural gt run* ol Shahsp, an. .'s they 
would tain li,u e ns think. Here is a 
tragedy written by a poor, bare, 
forked animal, like one of themselves, 
(it is evidently not the work of tln.t 
literary monster, that great lus't.s nn- 
ft/nr — Shakspearc) ; yet is it not only 
as far superior to the best of theiis, 
as the poetry of the Mironian ballad- 
singer to that of a strolling brother 
from St. Giles’s, but a production 
altogether different in kind. This 
mortal author,— who confessedly, 
was neither the Spirit of Drama in¬ 
carnate, nor Melpomene in nnmen- 
tionahks as some contend William # 
Shakspearc to have been,—this child 
of dust, and subject of corruption, 
wrote, it appears, a tragedy, neither 
with Mahomet’s pen, nor the style of 
a prophet, but with a common, fly— 
dapping, perishable, and profane- 
gray goose quill;—yet this being 
compared with a tragedy of the pie- 
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Rant day, the respective merits, as 
‘drfits nas, are somewhat in the pro¬ 
portion of a round million to a round 
cypher.* 1 do not, therefore, see 
how our dramatists, who, in that ca¬ 
pacity, may be said to sit at the very 
foot of Parnassus, can think to exalt 
themselves in our eyes by directing 
our view to an author who sits half 
way up the hill, rather than to him 
who sits on the ball of Fame’s Tem¬ 
ple. It exceeds my perspicacity I 
confess to apprehend what profit ac¬ 
crues to Fazio or Mirandola, by being 
proved inferior, not to Lear or Mac¬ 
beth, but to The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy. However, that is- not my 
concern: only, I hope it will be no 
longer imputed to me that 1 compare 
modern dramatists with a super¬ 
natural playwright. I am content to 
measure the tc tallest fellow ” among 
them with this unknown author, and 
if I do not prove them lower, as tra- 
gedists, by the whole length of their 
heights than he is,—I will turn my 
pen into a pop-gun, and shoot at 
nothing but drawing-room flies for 
the future. 

A good way of finishing the matter 
at ouce would be to semi a formal 
challenge to the whole living fra¬ 
ternity of dramatists, — something 
in the following style, viz. : pluck 
me out a scene from any of your 
works equal to this: nay, I will even 
stand a broadside, that is to say, 
club tragedies, and pioduce, if you 
can, from the sum ol your tragic 
efforts, a number of set aps, equal in 
quantity and merit, to this extract: 

Enter the Tyjiant and Sot.dieb.8 at 
a fanher door , which opened , brings them 
to the tomb white the Lady lies but led. 
The tomb is discovered tichly set forth. 

Tyrant. Softly, softly! 

Let’s give this place the peace that it re¬ 
quires ; 

The vaults e'en chide our steps with mur¬ 
muring sounds, 

For making bold so late,—it must be done. 

First Soldier. I fear nothing but the 
ghost of a quean J. kept once; she swore 
she would so haunt me, I should never pray 
• in quiet for her, and I have kept myself 
from church these fifteen years to prevent 
her. 

Tyr. The monument woos me, I must 
run and kiss it. 

Now trust me if die tears do not e’en stand 
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Upon the marble: What slow springs 
have I! 

’Twas weeping to itself before I came; 
How pity strikes e’en through insensible 
things, 

Ard makes them shame our dulness! 

Thou house of silence, aud the calms of 
rest. 

After tempestuous life,—I claim of thee 
A mistress, one of the most beauteous 
sleepers ' 

That ever lay so cold; not yet due to thee 
By natural death, but cruelly forced hither. 
Many a year before the world could spare 
her ! 

We miss her amongst the glories of our 
court. 

When they be number’d up. All thy still 
strength. 

Thou grey-eyed monument, shall not keep 
her from us ! 

Strike, villain! though die echo rail us all 
Into ridiculous deafness ; pierce the jaws 
Of diis cold ponderous crcatuic. 

Si (ond Sot. hir ! 

Tip. Why stnkest thou not ? 

St (ond Sot. I shall not hold the axe fast, 
1 am afraid, sir. 

Tyr. O shame of men ! a soldier, and 
so fearful ? 

Second Sol. ’Tis out of my element to 
lie in a church, sir. 

Give me die open field and turn me loose, 
sir. 

Tyr. True, thou then hast room enough 
to run away ; 

Take thou the axe from lnni. 

First Sol. I beseech your grace— 

’Twill come to a worse hand. You’ll find 
us all 

Of one mind for the church, I can assure 
you, sir. 

Tyr. Nor thou ? 

Third Sol. 1 love not to disquiet ghosts 
Of any people living. 

Tyr. O, slaves of one opinion !—Give 
me’t from thee. 

Thou man made out of fear ! 

Second Sol. By my faith, I’m glad I’m 
rid on’t— 

I that was ni’er before in a cathedral. 

And have the flattering of a lady's tomb. 
Lies hard upon iny conscience at first 
coming; 

I should get much by diat; it shall be a 
warning to me. 

I’ll ne’er come here again. 

Tyr. No—wilt not yield ? 

(Strikes at the tomb.) 
Art thou so loth to part from her ? 

First Sol. What means he ? 

Has he no feeling with him ? By this 
light, if I be not afraid to stay any longer ; 
very fear will go nigli to turn me of some 


* I do not say—infinity to nothing, because that more adequately expresses the ratio 
of Shakspeare's superiority. 
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religion or other, and eo make rue forfeit 
my licutenantship. * 

Tyr. O, have we got the mastery ? hdp, 
you vassal^ i 

‘Freeze you in idleness, and can sec us 
sweat ? 

Second Sol. W c sweat with fear as much 
os work fan make us. 

Tyr. Kemovc the aJone that I may see 
my mistress ! * , 

Set to your hands, you v*\lains, and that 
nimbly, 

Or the same axe shall make you all fly 
open! 

All. (), good my lord ! 

Tyt . I must not be delayed. 

First Sol. This is ten thousand times 
worse than entering on a breach. 

Tyr. O blest object! 

1 never shall be weary to behold thee ; 

I could eternally stand thus and sec thee. 
Why, ’tis not possible death should look so 
fair! 

Life is not more illustrious when health 
smiles on’t; 

She’s only pale, the colour of the court. 
And most attractive; nustresses most strive 
for’t; 

And their lascivious servants most affect it. 
Lay to your hands again ! 

All. JMy lord? 

Tyr. Take up her body ! • 

First Sul. I low, my lord ? 

Tyr. Her body! 

First Sol. She’s dead, my lord. 

Tyt . True, if she were alive, 

Such sla\ es as you should not come near to 
touch her; 

Do’t, and with all best reverence, place her 
here. 

First Sol. Not only, sir, with reverence, 
but fear; 

\ ou shall have more than your own asking, 
once. 

1 am afraid of nothing but she'll rise 
At the first jog, and save us all a labour. 

Second Sol. Then were we best take her 
up and never touch her. 

First Not. Ilow can that be? docs fear 
make tliec mad ? 

Tyr. O the moon rises ! what reflection 
Is thrown about this sanctified buildvig. 
E’en in a twinkling! How the monuments 
glisten, 

As if Heath’s palaces were all massy silver. 
And scorned the name of marble! Art 
thou cold ? 

I have no faith in’t yet, 1 believe none. 
Madain!—’tis I—bweet lady!—pry thee 
speak— 

’Tis thy love calls on thee—thy king!— 
thy servant!— 

No! not a word! all prisoners to pale 
silence 

I’ll prove a kiss. 

Second Sol Here’s fine chill venery ; 

' rwould make a paiular's lieils ache. I’ll 
hr sworn; 


All my teeth chatter in my head to seeft. • 
Tyr. Thou’rt cold indeed, beshrew thee 
for’t. 

Unkind to thine own blood, hard-hearted 
lady I 

What injury hast thou offered to the youth 
And pleasure of thy days ! Refuse the court. 
And steal to this hard lodging! was that 
wisdom ? 

Oh I could chide thee with mine eye brim 
full, • 

And weep out my forgiveness when I’ve 
done! 

Nothing hurt tliec but want of woman’s 
counsel; 

Ilad'st thou but asked th’ opinion of most 
ladies, 

Xhou’dst never come to this! they would 
have told thee 

llow dear a treasure life and youth had 
been; 

’Tis that they fear fo lose ; the very name 
Can make more gaudy tremblers in a mi¬ 
nute, 

Than beaven, or sin, or hell.—A. 4. Sc. 3. 

I have given nearly the whole of 
this fine scene (having made but one 
or two trilling and necessary omis¬ 
sions), first because I think it wor¬ 
thy of general admiration ; secondly, 
because I would pioposo it to living 
authors as a noble model for their 
imitation; and thirdly, because I 
would not, even for a moment, lie 
tinder the suspicion of disingenuity, 
in having suppressed parts which 
might be considered as less favour¬ 
able to my opinion of the merit of the 
whole. 

The above is, as the occasion re¬ 
quired, a scene for the most part of 
still sublimity and repose; that ad¬ 
dress of the 'Tyrant to the monument, 
and his two latter speeches, are full 
of the gentlest pathos, and are breath¬ 
ed in the most sweet and submissive 
voice of poetry:—yet the whole is 
pregnant with the deepest interest; 
its representation would indubitably 
obtain the most breathless attention 
of a commonly judicious audience. 
.The incident itself is magnificent and 
imposing; there is something beside 
the mere beauty of the dialogue to 
keep the bosom .stirring. Let modern 
play writers mark this!—Also, the 
melancholy grandeur of the Tyrant's 
speeches is skilfully relieved, and its 
effect heightened, by the contrast of 
humour displayed in the soldiers’ re¬ 
marks ; ami it is well worthy a 
threatening dramatist's notice, that 
j-voii these sombre speeches are car¬ 
ried on, for the most part, by intei- 
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jectton and exclamation,whereby their 
otherwise monotonous result upon the 
ear is enlivened.* 1 know very well 
how a Dramatist of the Day would 
have treated the subjeit ; I know it as 
well as if I were sitting on his pineal, 
along with his soul: this is exactly 
wlmt he would have done,—divided 
the whole dialogue into half a dozen 
speeches, the rnid-ones of which 
woidd consist of some certain verses 
good for nothing hut to waste the 
tocabulnry, and the othei s woidd 
comprise everything that could lie 
said or sung upon marhlr-hrauty, all 
of which would pour forth from the 
oratoi’s lips, in one shape, anil with 
one uniform sound, like water from 
the mouth of a fountain-lion. 

The plot of this tragedy is defec¬ 
tive ; ingeniously so: for it consists 
of two plots, put together with such 
unhappy artifice, that neither has as 
much connexion with the other, as 
the moon with the tide in a cup of 
wine. This tragedy is, in fact, un¬ 
der one name, tu'n short tragedies, 
each of which is incessantly obstruct¬ 
ing the progress of the other. An 
underplot in a drama should follow 
the same rule as an episode in an 
heroic poem,—it should forward the 
principal story. In the present tta- 
gedy, the underplot (which is taken 
from the Curious Ihijm Hi urn l in Don 
Quixote) seems to have been con¬ 
structed bv the artist, with a view 
to make a modem Aristotle grin with 
spite, at seeing the above great rule 
violated with as much industry as it 
should be preserved. There is also 
but little delineation of character in 
The Second Maiden's Tragedy ; and 
wliut little there is, merits no praise 
for its accuracy: Thus, the Tyrant 
is endued with sevtral incompatible 
dispositions, tenderness and cruelty, 
refinement and insensibility. Who¬ 
ever wrote the author’s name, Wil¬ 
liam Shakspeare, in the title page, 
wrote himself liar, at the*same time, 
—for yiiakspeare could never have 
been so inartificial in bis plot, nor 
so uncharacteristic in his personages 
But with all its faults, or deficiencies, 
this tragedy may challenge admira¬ 
tion with as bob! a front as any since 
the days of Massinger. Indeed, as 


compared with the great play of this 
latter writer, though it exhibits far 
less power of characterial delineation, 
it manifests considerably more power 
of poetry; it has no such character 
as Sir Giles Over-reach, but on the 
other hand A New Way to pay Old 
Debts contains nonsuch exquisite lan¬ 
guage as this- 

IVi/l. Your/counscl will prevail; per¬ 
suade him, good sir. 

To fall into life’s happiness again. 

And leave the desolate path. I want li» 
company; 

He walks at midnight in thick shady woods. 
Where scarce the moon is starlight; I have 
watch'd him 

In silent nights, when all the earth was 
drest 

Up like a virgin, in wliicc innocent beams,— 
Mood in ni) window, cold and thinly clad, 
T* obserte him through die bounty of the 
min n. 

That li lit rally bestowed her graces on me, 
And when the morning dew began to fall. 
Then was my time to weep.—A. L. be. 2. 

As the Dramatists of the Day, 
therefore, are so much angered by 
inj having brought their works in 
contact v. ilh Shakspearo’s ( tjuam 
jtratimi ) perfect tragedies, their rage 
I suppose will be mollified when I set 
an imperfect model liefoie them. Im¬ 
perfect as it is, let tliim wink bom this; 
and equal it, if that powi r stand w if h- 
in a pair of modem slippers. M e 
would even compound foi two pa¬ 
rallel plots ami unilurinity of cha¬ 
racter; but Jet (lu tu cop\ the cm i- 
gy, the action, the mixteic of pm tty 
and common dialog tic, the nmclty 
of scene, and the iabul.n i. torest, of 
“The Second Maiden’s Trageilj,” it 
they would raise their h potation as 
high ps their pn tensions. 

As to the manner in v. hich the first 
Number of The Old Enuli-h Diaiuu 
has been gotten up, J have only to 
say, that 1 could w isli a much worse 
play a much better Edilot. In the 
Drama/is Persona-, one flagrant mis¬ 
take gives hopeful anil well-redeemed 
earnest of numhci less inaccuracies in 
the text, which confound its sense 
and destroy its harmony. 

There is another remarkable dif¬ 
ference between our ancient anil mo¬ 
dern -dramatists, which I shall beg 
leave to advert to in another paper, 


* The same skill i-, displayed (as my fifth Letter observes) in the Bedchamber Scene, 
( yinbeline. A. 2. Sc. 2. where, though the scene n still, the speaker murmurs ex¬ 
pressively. * 
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—illustrating my point by a few more gedy*’ as an addition to our known 
quotations from this tcauliful, this stock of dramatic poetry, scarcely to* 
inestimable relic of Antiquity. At be exceeded in value, but by a drama 
present, I will merely add, that I from the pen of Shakspeare himself.* 
regard “ The Second Maiden’s Tra- John Lacy. 

• Tilde are many, many lines in the above tragedy, which Shakspeare must have 
either written or inspired. 

who dares play with destiny but he 
'1' at a 'cats nvnri/i/ so thick upon him, 

Thu" ♦bought of death and hell cannot pierce through l 

A. 6 Sc. last. 
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7 it ah wandered for several hours, 
with my gun slung across my shoul¬ 
der, through tin lonely but fruitful 
and ever-veidant sc enes of Guiana, 
and was lelurning little satisfied with 
the result of my expedition, having 
shot but thiee wood-pigeons, and an 
acconn , when 1 came to an extensive 
ItoM'h or forest which I had pun iousl v 
ranged. Tin* sun had lost mm h of 
his power, and was evidentlj on the 
wane, but Ins former iiithicncc seem¬ 
ed still upon me, and 1 felt neailv ex¬ 
hausted from the fatigm* I had un¬ 
dergone. Ideteimined, however, to 
proceed, and took my w r ay through a 
nairow and broken path *hoin which 
the sun and the winds of heaven ap¬ 
peared shut out by the high ami 
thickly-foliated trees. The white 
cedar towered theie in its lieautv, 
whilst the mil/nlui, with its iron trunk 
and leafy cinwu, thiew its broad 
arms acros., as if to shield it from 
impending storms. Ile/o and there 
a be .id-tiee, with leaves fairy-like 
and graceful as those of the acacia, 
gave its led tributes to the parched 
earth, and the orange-coloured s<- 
vn/i>.\ bung like golden gems from 
the bright green boughs that held 
them. As 1 wandcicd on, my 
thoughts insensibly became “ part 
and parcel” of the solitaiy scene a- 
round me. The mind of man is a 
universal mould, capable of receiving 
impressions from the most varied 
and even contradictory objects; it is 
Nature's depositary for her choicest 
woiks—the line of all her sweets. 
It enhances her vivid and sparkling 
beauties, and lends a twilight soft¬ 
ness^ to the luxuriant noon- day of her 
glories. Nay, it goes even beyond 
this, and bears a still closer aflinity 
to nature. It has its (intellectual) 
dawn, its noon, and eve, anil night. 


like her ; its spring, and summer, 
and nutmnn, and w inter ; its flowers 
and its weeds, its bloom and its 
mililcw ; its changes of good and 
ill; its splendour and its desolation. 
Can we then wonder that the mind, 
feeling this existing sympathy, should 
possess ait acute susceptibility of the 
charms and iiitluinee of external ob¬ 
jects, and from the meanest flower 
and lowliest shrub gather high 
thoughts and love, and soothing, be¬ 
cause holy inspiiations ? Can we 
them wonder that it should, when 
under the dnnvn’on of contending 
emotions, admitc tin* moodier, the 
grander, the si ormiei scenery of Na¬ 
ture? Her caves, and ocean, anel 
mountain-rivers : her gloomy forests 
anel her solitudes? Or that, when it 
is itself hik'd w ith gentler and fairer 
and holier sensations, it should de¬ 
light in Nature’s calmer and more 
soothing scenes > Her green hills, anel 
placid streams, and fairy moonlight ? 
He who wanders in loneliness and 
Bolitudc of heart finds a solace (a 
melancholy one it is true, but yet it 
is a solace) in corresponding scenes. 
If he lie proud in his deep misery, 
the words of his fellow man, meant 
to express may be construed 

into of]lnee; for sorrow' is suspicious ; 
but a scene over which Nature has 
thrown a gloom and blossomless ste¬ 
rility , speaks to his licai t in the silent 
language 'of true sympathy, and 
breathes compassion without woids. 
IIr is most in love with Nature who . 
thinks she mourns with him. Her 
gaiety would seem to mock his deso¬ 
lation : but hei tears fall on his sor¬ 
rows like dew- upon the withered 
flower; and be feels that he is no 
longer alone, for Nature holds com¬ 
munion with him in his wretched¬ 
ness, and bids her doves sigh, ami 
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her clouds weep with him. His real tiers. 1 sat down beside him, and# 
*gru*fsbecome wedded to the apparent by degrees, we entered into familiar 
ones of Nature. She is at once the conversation. By the aid of a little 
sharer and alleviator of his griefs, rum, which I carried in a leathern 
his nurse as well as companion. Who cup, 1 made him tolerably coramuni- 
tbat has, in the pride of youth and cative; and, at last, in the wild and 
robust strength, ascended some lofty metaphorical style of^11 savage poo- 
mountain, whose summit the clouds pie, lie thus recounted the events of 
have chosen for their resting-place ; liLs past life. 

who that has reclined upon some “ I am of the Arrowauk nation— 
giant rock, and gazed upon the ma- and from m'y youth upwards was 
jegty of ocean, has not felt his soul trained by my fathei to the use of 
imbued with tjie sublimity of such the bow and gun. Whilst yet a boy 
scenes? Has not felt his spirit, at I could bring down, with either, the 
those moments, become free as the smallest birds, even when they were 
mountain-air he bieathes, and his at their utmost speed. For this ica- 
thoughts boundless as the ocean I*e son I became noticed by my <oun- 
surveys ? Who that has heard the trymen, and the maidens looked upon 
low of cattle, the hum of bets, the me with a favouring eye, and listen- 
song of birds, and the fall of distant ed to me with a willing ear. There 
waters when the day is departing was one among them whom 1 had 
from the eaith slowly, as a lover known from childhood. Aj ana was 
from his mistress, has not imbibed sc- as beautiful to my eyes, as the pur- 
renity and peace? Such were my pie lieiiies to the wood-dove, or the 
thoughts and feelings as I moved hiis/h / to the humming-bird. I lived 
slowly on my way. I had ueaily not when she was away from me. 
reached the extremity of the foiest She was my breath. 1 was not then 
when I saw an Indian sitting beneath as I now am, and uniny maidens 
a spreading mango-tree. He had a would haj;e shared my hut—but 
parrot on his arm, and several neatly Ayana was in my heart and I loved 
and curiously made baskets were no other. Never shall 1 forget the 
at his side. lie appeared lost in day when I took her home! As she 
thought, and did not notice me until stept into my A m ion/, she looked like 
1 approached close to the spot where a good spiiit coming to bless Ouayo, 
he was seated. Like others of his aud as we glided down the falls of 
nation, he had his body painted red, the river, she was like the lnight 
and his straight black hair reached moon descending from the blue sky. 
down to his hips. I had often re- We have none like her now in all our 
marked that the faces of all these nation. Ayana brought me five chil- 
ludians appeared the same—faithful dren, and we lived together like the 
copies of one original—exhibiting a seven stars that dwell in the quiet 
sleek but indolent placidity—a care- heavens. When I left my hut to fish 
less and inert content; but in him, in the river or shoot in the woods for 
although his features individually our daily food, Ayana was troubled, 
may have resembled those which I and would look after me in sorrow: 
had before seen, 1 traced lines of when I returned, whether good or 
deep thought and melancholy re- ill success had attended me, she was 
flection. 1 had newer hut once spoken glad in her heart, and smiled, and 
to any of his race, and that was welcomed me. When I was ill, and 
merely for a moment, and I became the burning fever dried my brain, 
curious to learn something respecting she bound the cool banana haves 
them. ] addressed him, and was round my forehead, and supported 
happy to find by his answering salu- my delirious head upon her bosom ; 

* tation that he could perfectly under- and when I was weary, she would 
stand mq. He spoke to me in a sing me to sleep in her arms.* Oh ! 
mixture of broken Dutch and Eng- how good, how kind was Ayana 
lislij which he had learnt in the course then! But the fruit cannot hang for 
of his little trading journeys to the ever on the boughs, nor our joys 
towns inhabited by European set- cling eternally to the tree of life. 

* I occasionally nut Ouayo afterwards in . . Town, and took an opportunity of 
learning fium him the nature of the songs that Ayana used to sing. lie translated otic 
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Mine 1 am sure did not. Before a 
moon was old 1 saw fotr of my little 
treasures sink one by one into cold¬ 
ness and death. They fell not like 
f£uava .hi their ripeness, but were 
plucked green from their father’s 
heart. While the hot fever scorched 
up their little lips^and withered their 
infant strength, 1 could not bear to 
leave them. I went not out to fish— 
I had no heart to load uny gun, or 
bear my unheeded bow. Ayana used 
to weep, but I could not, although 
my bosom was full of tears. When 
the last breath left the lips of my 
fourth child, who was the most like 
Ayana of them all, 1 think 1 died too, 
or else a sad change came over me. I 
can but imperfectly describe what 1 
then felt. It was, and still is, like a 
dream. All that 1 can remember is, 
that I seemed not to have altered in 
form but in mind, and to have lost 
all feeling either of good or evil. I 
appeared to he in the same spot as 
before; but there was nothing above, 
below, or around me, exeept a kind 
of cloud, or troubled water, or some¬ 
thing which was, and yet was not 
distinct. At that time 1 w!ls nothing 
—or at best but like that trunk (and 
lie pointed to a tree that had fallen, 
though a few green lcavesuponthetop 
indicated that there were still some 
vestiges of existence remaining in it) 
which, though there is j et some life a- 
bout it, can never flourish more. I had 
a wife—but felt not that I w as a hus¬ 
band :—I had still one child loft—but 
knew not that I was a father. My 
mind was dark. It w as Ayana’s kiss 
that awakened me fiom the dead; 


and I went out and dug a grave for 
my child, beside her brothers and* 
sisters; and 1 laid her in it aud 
returned to Ayana. And she was 
weeping, and then I wept too and 
felt comforted. And we lived on, 
and dearly cherished our only child, 
and she was as a bright star shining 
through the night of our sorrow. One 
day as 1 was returning home, loaded 
with the produce of my toil, I felt an 
unusual pressure on my mind. And 
I had misgivings of evil but knew 
not what that evil was. Ayana came 
not out to meet me as she was wont, 
and this confirmed my forebodings. I 
wgs unwilling and yet anxious to enter 
the hut. I at length opened the door, 
an<l at the sight of Ayana I started, 
and 1 said * Our child is dead !” and 
Ayana answered not but wept. And 
she pointed to a mat at the corner of 
the lmt and groaned aloud. 

“ There lay the body of our lovely 
—our innocent—our last child ; and I 
had none but Ayana to care for in the 
whole world. Mv poor girl had gone 
without suspecting danger into my 
kuriaal just above the falls, and sigh¬ 
ed her sweet spirit out upon the cold 
and desolating waters. When I thiew 
the pitiless earth over the body of the 
last one that my blood had warmed 
—that my breath had animated—it 
seemed to fall upon my own heart. 
Ah! 1 shall never forget how lonely 
Ayana and I became. We would 
sit for hours together without speak¬ 
ing, and gaze upon the spot where 
our children used to lie; aud then 
we would turn and look at each other, 
and sigh in the anguish of our child* 


of them literally, which T took clown, and prevailed upon him afterwards to repeat in 
his own language, by which means J was enabled to judge of the rhime and metre. I 
give it licie. It is as near to the original as I could possibly bring it. 

Swiftly goes thekoiiaal over the hurrying waters 

When the dwellings of the white-men are seen afar ; 

Swiftly dart the tempest-tires through the cloudy heavens. 

Ami swiftly through the night-scene shoots the falling star. 

Hut swifter than the korianl upon the hurrying waters 
When the dwellings of the white men are seen afar. 

And swifter than the tempest-fires that pierre the cloudy heavens. 

Or the bright and rapid flight of the sky-descending star. 

Arc flic maiden’s steps when gaily at sun-set time they roam 
To meet her Indian hunter-love and lead him to her home. 

Fondly loves the anaquaw the cool and silent shade. 

The lizard loves tsu> sun—and early or late 
The blossoms love the dews, which leave their blue abodes. 

And dearly loves the forest-bird his gentle forest matt*. 

But dearer than to anaquaw the cool and silent shade. 

Than sunshine ti* the lizard his mate to foicst-dovc— 

Is the feeling in the maiden’s heart when at the rlo*c of day 
^he '’.and - is fmth to gu-ct ssHit "nibs In i Indian liunter-lmv. 
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less hearts. But there waB a still strength failed. And as I drew near- 
dancer storm hanging over the peace er I saw that one of them was Uteko, 
of Ouayo. One of our nation, in and the other Ayana. The friend and 

E assing near my hut, was severely wife. The bliglitei and tlic blighted. 

itten by a lwsch-mec\ter (bush- The betrayer and the belraygjj. My 
master), whose bite is considered to left hand grasped the bow—my right 
be beyond the reach of cure. 1 bad drew the quivering eord—the arrow 
learnt from my father, who had ac- was in his heart!.. And he passed 
quired a great reputation amongst away from the living in his guilt— 
our countrymen on account of his anti with the faithless kiss of lust 
knowledge of plants and shrubs, to upon his lips. I rushed towards 
judge with some certainty of the Ayana and seized her by the throat, 
powers and properties of the various In that moment no thought of our 
healing herbs ; and I immediately past love entered my breast, or il it 
endeavoured to make that which 1 did, it was but to make my veu- 
had learnt subservient to a good pur- geance more certain. My mind was 
pose. 1 was widi Uteko for many in a sleep, and a dream of blood came 
a long day and sleepless night, and across it. 1 was then, indeed, what 
watched him with a brother’s care the white men call every living being 
when darkness was on liis brain—and amongst us—a savage. And hum.i- 
the sky-fires in his eye. die re- nity had polished within me, and the 
covered, and seemed grateful, and I night clouds were on my biain. A 
loved him well. But, oh! he was shriek awakened me. It was the 
like the coral-snake—and had two la°t sound A\ana ever uttued: for 
faces.'*' One of seeming friendship w hen my eyes turned upon her she 
deceived me:—the other of pretend- was dead in my grn-p; and her c\es 
ed love beguiled Ayana. I will tell had started from their sockets. I 
you all; although the recollection of could not end urt the sic lit —tny blood 
what has passed marly maddens me. was cold—-and indistinct shadowy 
I sometimes went to the town of the forms set trad gliding around me. I 
white men to sell the baskets that fell w r ith tin lifeless bod\ of Ayana 
Ayana made, and the parrots and to the earth, and kne>v not that I 
parroquets which 1 caught in the breathed I can onl\ i member the 
forests. And I joyed to deal with way in which I stinted from my 
the white men, and loved to bring trance of death. It was the sensa- 
home the produce of my journey, ami tion of a .sudden chill running thi ouch 
make glad the heart of Ayana. I every vein that aroused me. I Jonk- 
used to go in a koiiiul with others ed around but 1 was in darkness 
of my countrymen, and return and the bats flitted across me, and 
again with them. Once we had pro- the lriglit-winds called to the forest, 
reeded but a short distance when I And I remembered not what had 
saw a noble deer at a distance. 1 happened, for my senses wert still 
took it bow arrd arrow w'lrich was in straying in the shadows of the night, 
the koriaal, landed, uml followed the With the noise 1 made on awaking 1 
track of his hoofs as quickly and ns had startled the timorous guana, lor 1 
silently as 1 could ; but I never got heard him rustling through the iallcn 
within shot ot him; and at hist, leaves to a\ oid me; and then came 
owing to the thickness of the forest, my senses back again, send I thought 
entirely lost sight of him. Uunicd that I had dreamed of horrors—but 
on by the ardour of the chase I had knew nothing further. The moon 
roamed neni ly to my own hut, and slole into the dark sky, and her 
as my thirst was excessive, 1 de- beams fell upon the altered face of 
termined to turn my steps home- Ayana. I kneeled down beside her, 
ward. There was a bamboo-tree and 1 remembered all things, and 
not far from my liut, under whose my deserted heart was sick with sor- 
shade my children used to play, and row. The spirits of my fathers seom- 
Ayana and myself were wont to vjt ed passing before me, and I thought 
at noon. As I came in sight of this they summoned me to the land of 
spot, 1 saw two figures, and they rest, and I lay me down to die. Hut 
were clasped in each other’s embrace, death was pitiless and came not, 
and my heart misgave me and my And there was a mountain on my 

* The coial-snakc, nr hlintl snake. «s 'it is likewise railed, 1ms much Clie <smr ap¬ 
pearance at both exMeimlus;— lurnc it is supposed h\ dir nativs to be douljlc-hesdfd 
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breast, and I longed for the dark wa¬ 
ters to roll over me. ® The world 
seemed dead—for' 1 had none now 
to, love—none to ohcrish me—and 
the shieivand the tHes, and the hills, 
and the waves had heroine hateful to 
my sight. 1 felt that I could never 
know happiness'again, for Ayana 
was gone from me, like the rainbow 
from a sky of clouds and storms— 
like a sun-ray from the valleys it had 
brightened.” 
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As be concluded, he covered his 
face with his hands and sighed deep¬ 
ly, and remained for some time ap¬ 
parently lost in thought. The night 
was closing around us, and the ana- 
quaw was pouring its sail notes on 
the winds; we arose from our leafy 
seat, and .it was with a melancholy 
feeling that I saw the heart-stricken 
Indian go on his way to .the town of 
the white men. 


The Idler’* Epistle to John Clare. 


THE IDLER’S EPISTLE TO JOtfN CLARE. 

• 

So loth, friend John, to quit the town ? 

Twas in the dales tliou won’st renown: 

1 would not John ! for hali-a-crown 
Have left thee thfre ; 

Taking my lonely journey down 
To tural air. 

The paven flat of endless street 
Is all unsuited to thy feet; 

The fog-wet smoke is all unmeet 
For such as thou ; 

Who thought'st the meadow verdure sweet, 

• liut tliink’sl not now. 

“ Time's hoarse unfeather’d nightingales ” * 
luspiie not like the birds of vales ; 

I know their*hannt in ri\ er dales 
On many a tiee. 

And they reserve their sweetest tales 
John C’laie ! for thee. 

1 would not have thee come to sing 
Long odes to that eternal spring. 

On which young bards their changes mg 
With birds and flowers; 

1 look for many a better thing 

Thau brooks and bow crs. 

Tis true thou paiutest to the eye 
The straw’-tliatch'd roof with elm-trees nigh ; 
But thou ha*.t w Kdoin to descry 
What lurks below: 

The springing tear, the melting sigh. 

The cheek’s heart-glow. 

The poets all, alive oi dead, 

Up C’lare ! and drive them from thy bead ; 
Forget whatever thou haBt read 

< >f phrase or rhyme ; 

For he must lead and not be led 

Who lives through time. 

What thou hast been the world may sec. 

But guess not what thou still may’st be ; 

Some in thy lines a Goldsmith see. 

Or Dyer’s tone : 

They praise thy worst; the best of thee 
Is stall unknown. 

- • 

1 Wall Innrn : millionth, Samuel Tajlci ( nlciidg''* 
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Some grievously suspect thee, Clare ! 
They want to know thy form of prayer; 
Thou dost not cant, and so they stare 
And smell free-thinking ; 
They bid thee of the devil beware, 

And vote thee sinking. 

With smile sedate and patient eye 
Thou maik’st the creedmen pass thee by. 
To rave and raise a hue and cry 
Against each other: 

Thou see’st a father up on high. 

In man a brother. 

I would not have a mind like thine 
Thy ai tless childhood taste s resign. 

Jostle in mobs, or sup and dine 
Its poweis away ; 

And after noivv pleasures pine 
Some distant day. 

And, John ! t tliough you may mildly scofF, 
That curst confounded thurch-yaid cough 
Gives pretty plain advice, be off! 

While yet you tan; 

It is not time yet, John 1 to doff 
Your out waul man. 

Drugs ? —Can the balm of Gilead yield 
Health like the cowslip-yellowed field ? 
Come sail down Avon and be ho tied. 
Thou cockney Clare! 

My recipe is soon revealed; 

Sun, sea, and air» 

What glue has fasten'd thus thy brains 
To kennel odours and brick lanes ? 

Or is it intillect detains ? 

Foi ’faith I’ll own 

The provinces must take some pants 
To match the town. 

Docs Agnus fling his crotchets wild, 
u In wit a man,” in heart a t hihl 
Has Lepus’ sense thine ear beguiled 
With easy stiaiu ? 

Or hast thou nodded blithe and smiled 
At Herbert’s vein ? 

Does Nalla, that mild giant, bow 
His dark and melancholy brow; 

Or are hiB lips distending now 

With roaring glee. 

That tells the heart is in a glow. 

The spirit free ? 

Or does the Opium-eater quell 

Thy wondering sprite with placid spell ? 

Still does ***** 

• ••••• 

But, Clare! the birds will soon be flown ; 
Our Cambridge wit resumes his gown; 
Our English I’etrarch ti undies down 
To Devon’s valley; 

Why, when the Mn£ is out of town. 

Stand shilly-sliallv ? 
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Bacons Elements of Focal Science. 

The table-talk oi London still 
Shall se#ve for chat by rock and rill; 

And you again may have your fill 
Of season'd mirth; 

But not if spade thy chamber drill 
Six feet in earth. 

S ome then ; thou nevei sawest an oak 
bell bigger than a waggon-spoke : 

Thou only couldst tile Muse invoke 

On tieelcss fen , * 

Then come and aim a liighei stroke. 

My man ot men ! 

The wheel and oar by gurgling steam 
Shall waft thee down the wood-biow'd stream; 

And the red channel's lnoadening gleam 
Dilate thj g^/e ; * 

And thou shall lonjiuc up a theme 
For future la> s. 

And Rip Van Wmkel shall awake 
Fiom his hmd idhsscfoi thy sake; 

In earnest stietch himself, and take 
Pallc t on thumb ; 

Nor now liis brains foi subjects rake , 

John ( laie is c onie. 

His touch will hue by hue combine 
The thoughtful eyes that steady shine, 

The temples of Slnikspeatian line, 

• The cpiiot smile. 

The sense and sinew dm ss which aie thine, 

Withouteu guile. 

And thou shalt have .a jocund cup 
To wind thj spit its gently up, 

A stoop ot hock, or claitt sup. 

Once m a w ay ; 

And we’ll take hints fiom Mistress Guppi" 

That same glad day. An Idi fr. 

+■ The lady’s name is Guppy; but the rhyme was inexorable, and said Gupp. She 
is immortalized by the invention of a machine to ktep muffins hot over the ltd of the 
tea-urn. 


ELEMENTS OF VOCAL SCIENCE.* 


Tiimr is an inereasing predilec¬ 
tion ten music in this countiy, hut 
om actual improvement in the sci¬ 
ence does not seem proportionate. 
With us, every style has been tiicd, 
and after all we have not been able 
to fix upon one, and adopt it for om 
oyvn. Each has, in its turn, been 
abandoned the instant its novelty had 
worn oflj and its cliaiacters were be¬ 
ginning to be understood. We have 
aid rakish court to an infinite lium- 
er, and are jilted at last. We are 
not harmoniously married, but re¬ 
main musical bachelors, and we dc- 


seive it foi om inconstancy. In the 
music of the piesent day, there is no 
one stjle that can injustice be called 
English. Most of oui composers 
seem to set about their woik with as 
much apathy as a puppet-maker 
would evince in the manufacturing 
of a doll. They make, as it were, 
musical figures: taking Mozart foi 
the body—Cimaiosa and Paisiello for 
the aims— Guglielmo for the head— 
and clapping onWebcr and Boieldieu, 
awkwaidly enough to be sure, for 
they are not at all in proportion, 
either in size or muscular strength. 


* Elemental of Vocal Science; bring a Philosophical Inquiry into some of the Pnn 
uplcs of Smgmg. By Richard Mackenzie Bacon. Lonrtpn: Baldwin, 1824. 
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form the legs; whilst Rossini is 
the piece of wire underneath, which 
has only to he pulled by Mr. Bishop 
or Mr/Auy-body-elsr, and the au¬ 
tomaton moves his limbs, shakes his 
head knowingly, walks up stairs into 
the drawing rooms of the great, and 
takes his seat beside the harp or 
piano-forte. The music of the pre¬ 
sent day i,s essentially a mixture of 
foreign spirits. It is not among the 
“ British Compounds." We have, 
however, occasionally heard passages 
from the music of different compo¬ 
sers so well fitted into each other, 
that we have really bccrupuzzled to 
know where Guglielmo ends «nnd 
Rossini begins, and vin versa. We 
should not quarrel with our compo¬ 
sers for gathciiug exotic musical pro¬ 
ductions, and stringing tlr.'in toge¬ 
ther like cheriies, if they would only 
charge gardener’s priee ; but we think 
that five shillings for a Inmcli of 
stolen lruit is rather exorbitant. By 
the hve, we are glad to find that, in 
one case at least, w e get the upper 
hand ot the law, oi else we oui selves 
might have been indicted as recei\ ers 
at divers times of sundry pieces of 
music, A nuu ini' than fo In shift it. 
But to come to the point. The sci¬ 
ence of music has had many assail¬ 
ants, and many able dtlenders ; hut 
we doubt whethei any preceding 
writer has put its “ best leg fore¬ 
ward ” so ingeniously and, we will 
say, so justly, as the author of the 
work before us. He sits down to 
convince his reader by lair argument 
and sound reasoning, that his fa¬ 
vourite science is deserving of more 
attention than has generally been 
conceded to it. lie is determined to 
divest it of its street-playing associa¬ 
tions, and to tear the vagabond coat 
from its back. lie has made up hi* 
mind to strip if of its “ last dying 
speech ” attributes, and he has fully 
succeeded. We consider, judging 
by the present production, that Mr. 
Bacon is eminently qualified to write 
on the theme which he has chosen. 
To superior musical and literary 
knowledge he joins a love of his sub¬ 
ject, which tends almost as much as 
his argument to convince us that he 
is right. He throws down his gaunt¬ 
let to the vituperatoi s, and woe l>e 
to them who shall take it up. He 
does not need our assistance, or we 
would follow- him to the field, and 
battle on his aide. Assy red 
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-that we, now feeble, should be strong. 

When mated , *with this advocate of song. 

It has often struck us, that a work 
like the Elements of Vocal Si u net was 
much wanted (we will not press the 
favourite and long-established di side - 
Tatum into the service), and right 
glad are wc to find that it has been 
supplied hom so good a source. 
There are, doubtless, many who, on 
perusing Mr. Bacon’s hook, will ex¬ 
claim : “ Is the man dreaming? 
Woidd he compare vocal or instru¬ 
mental science to painting ? Would 
he really make it a relative, however 
distant, of poetry?" We answer 
fearlessly— f ‘Yes ! ” He woidd do 
more—nay, he has done more, lie 
is not satisfied with distant relation¬ 
ship :—he has no idea of a “ country- 
cousin ” in music. “ Si-tor or no¬ 
thing ! ” is his motto, and we agtee 
with him. Lot eveiv man, who lias 
aluait that fools, and a mind that 
values music, recall the delight it has 
afloided him—and ue doubt not hut 
ibat moit' than half the wot Id will 
beiomejH oselvtt - to Mi. Bacon’s opi¬ 
nion. 

In the fiist letter r *()n the Forma¬ 
tion of an Knglish Sc hool o( Singing," 
(where the AJissut/t of Handel, and 
the Vtealmn ot Ilaydn, uie prettily 
consideied as the “ Paradise Lost,' 
and the “ Seasons” of music; he u*- 
marks: 

For a long pern id English music, jmt- 
pe’ily so called, lias almost disappeared 
At this time it would be' difficult to describe 
the compositions of our country men. For 
although the simple* giandeur, the puce nnd 
nervous cast of sentiment which appear to 
me to constitute the original characteristics 
of English writing and of English execu¬ 
tion, art not absolutely obliterated, they 
aic lapsing fast into the fascinating langour 
and delightful facility of Italian art. I 
cannot help thinking we are arrived at u 
pitch of acquirement that enables us to 
compare and class the materiala we have 
been so long amassing We ought at least 
to begin the work of arrangement, to sup¬ 
port by our natural strength the delicacy of 
our exotic elegance,and to diversify and adorn 
with the collected graces of foreign study, 
the severer virtues of native growth. We 
have no other defence against the arts of 
Italy, who is now alluring our musicians 
into an alliance which can hardly fail to 
terminate in the extinction of the name of 
English music, and in our annexation to 
the ihurical conquests of that country, 
which cii slave's, as her Capua did the 
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army of the Carthaginian, by voluptuous 
intiinuation.—CP. 23, 24.) 

He then says: 

, My di-linct and. definite object is the 
preservation of the' strength and majesty 
of our national musical character. As the 
basis of a school of our own, novelty is 
not more necessary merely as novelty and 
as food for the delicate and changeful ap¬ 
petite of the public, than for the introduc¬ 
tion of new passages anel sew modes of 
expression, which mark the progress of 
invention and of taste. It is come to a 
plain and simple alternative. We must 
either adopt the style and the manner of 
Italy and Germany, both in composition 
and in execution, or we must be governed 
by laws of our own.—(P. 40, 41.) 

These observations tnay be true 
enough, hul we question whether 
it is not rather too late in the clay 
to think of being “ governed by our 
own laws” in music. The wanton 
Muse of Italy dances over the grave 
ot English song, and few appear in¬ 
dignant at the one, or seem to s\ n»pa- 
thize with the other. Tot mu own 
putts, vie considei that Rossini has 
given the final blow to out national 
taste, and many of our Annpo-crs 
(and among them, Bishop, who is 
worthy of better employment) have 
for some time past been giving us 
nothing but feeble imitations of a 
feeble oi iginal— Rossini. Their com¬ 
positions ate like the last worn-out 
impressions from an oiiginaily impel - 
feet plate, llossini is the bleak of 
music, he skims along the surface, 
but goes not to the depths of hor¬ 
mone. lie has giaee—bill little 
enemy: — a flow ot ideas with but 
enulined variety of expression : oc¬ 
casional feeling but no sublimity. 
He is not to be mentioned with 
Mo/ait. Rossini seems to flirt with 
Polyhymnia. Mozait, on the cen¬ 
tral y, is overhead and eats in love 
with her. Rossini kisses her hand— 
Mozait presses her to his bosom. 
Rossini is content with her words— 
Mozart drinks in her sighs. 

From letter the 2d, tc On Style 
and Manner,” we extract with plea¬ 
sure the following salutary and ex¬ 
cellent advice: 

Experience shews us that scarce any one 
singer, of whatever eminence, has risen to 
the top of his art in more than one style. 
Indeed then* are causes which render the 
' possession of a diversity of talents almost 
impossible. lake judgment and wit, the 
powers which constitute the one destroy the 
other. The mind must be directed and 


n? 

confined to one pursuit. I would there-* 
fore here only recommend the student to\^ 
fix his first attention on the great style, to 
study principles, and to form as correct 
and pure a taste as possible, for if nature 
sbouid have denied him those powers which 
are necessary to maintain the highest rank, 
he will desrend to any subordinate station, 
with advantages not commonly enjoyed by 
those with whom he is to contend; while 
on the contrary, if he be loo much em¬ 
ployed in the practice of the mechanical 
parts of the art. he will become attached 
by habit to inferior excellences, and can 
never elevate his mind to the contempla¬ 
tion of the accomplishments that are the 
most truly jlesii able of attainment.—(P. 51, 

54) 

We pass over the three letters 
that follow on the Vocal Music of the 
Church, the Concert, and the Thea¬ 
tre (winch are very ably wiitteu) 
and piocced to give a specimen horn 
letter the bth, on the Vocal Music of 
the Chamber. It gives us a fasci¬ 
nating, but assuiedly not overdrawn 
picture of one of the best delights of 
“ II ouh*. sweet Home.” Aft* i -peak¬ 
ing of the public exei ei.-o ol singing, 
tile author thus proceeds : 

It is, however, m the absolute or in the 
comparative privacy of the Chamber- that 
vocal art is capable, if not of the most 
grand, forciful, and sublime effects, yet 
of the most pleasing, most pervading, and 
most liomefelt gratatications. Its power of 
penetration is commensuiate with the fine 
temper and delicacy of the instrument em¬ 
ployed. It is here, and here only, that 
music receives its utmost polish, and is 
heightened by the praise and participation 
of those w hom respect, friendship, esteem, 
and love incite us to please. In public we 
admire and we arc astonished at the magni¬ 
ficent combinations of various art, and at the 
• facility to which a life of labour, devoted 
to the attainment of execution, at length 
ascends; but in private, if wc contract and 
concentrate our notions of the powers of 
the art, we combine them witli the affec¬ 
tions. Thwe can he no stronger proof of 
this fact, than that those to whom it would 
be almost annihilation to witness the per¬ 
formance of a daughter, a sister, nr a mis¬ 
tress in public, admitting that they possess 
the finest powers, do yet derive from the 
limited exhibition of the same faculties in 
the chamber, the highest possible: intellec¬ 
tual enjoyment. The truth is, that our 
associations are in this respect boundless in 
their empire over us, and not the least of 
them is the conviction which we experience, 
that the expression of particular passions 
and sentiments is connected with personal 
habits and recollections. These we appro¬ 
priate. But wc cannot hear that these 
should become the object* of indtsrrinu- 
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na£e observation. Such a scrutiny operates 
like the violation of the dearest confidence 
—like the exposure of the secrets of the 
heart. For these reasons I have always 
considered that music is seldom intensely 
felt, except amongst a society whose mu¬ 
tual relations embrace the affectionate as 
well as the ceremonious intercourses of 
life. It will necessarily follow, that in 
proportion to the warmth and delicacy of 
the natural sensibility and to the high cul¬ 
tivation of the art, will be the pleasures 
thus derived from its exercise. It is also 
in this view, that music becomes tile most 
delightful solace of domestic hours—and if 
to these general remarks I add, that a 
slight accession of new stimulus, both in 
the selection of musical subjects and in the 
occasional addition of new auditors, greatly 
tends to exalt and keep alive tlic pleasure 
of the pursuit, I shall say ncaily all that 
my experience prompts, in regard to the 
creation and the communication 01 the sober 
yet intense gratification of private musical 
society. The matter for the nicest adjust¬ 
ment is in the judicious application of these 
stimuli, so as to hit the medium between 
langour and exhaustion, for talent is hut 
too liable to be affected by the danger inci¬ 
dent to both these causes of disorder and 
decline. To preserve a constant progres¬ 
sion, equal to the common desire, is the 
capital difficulty. Sameness wearies, ex¬ 
cess satiates the appetite.—(P. 10(5—10!t.) 

In the succeeding letter he con¬ 
trasts the Italian and Enutisu 
Mana'ik with much skill, and his 
observations on Toni are the best 
we have seen. The remaining letters, 
from wliieh we cannot afford to make 
extracts, will, like the preceding 
papers, both intcicst and instruct 
the reader. The remarks ou Oana- 
mjsni should be read by every singer 
—either public or private. Of the 
Prefatory Essay we have said no¬ 
thing, nor do we intend to speak— 
but the subjoined extract will, we 
have a notion, say a great deal. 

The most valuable end of education is 
that dependence upon ourselves, and that 
independence of others, which a power to 
occupy time worthily and happily bestows.. 
This chiefest attribute beloitgs not to music 
only, but ought to be the first consideration 
in every part of a well-regulated plan for 
the formation of youthful habits. Occu¬ 
pation of this sort is more, far more ne¬ 
cessary to females than to men. Business, 
either public or private, employs the hours 
of the latter. But in proportion as the time 
of the former is disengaged, are they likely 
to fall victims to frivolity or ennui, or to a 
still worse fate. It is not that the female 
mind is more prone lo idleness or weakness 
than that of their lordlier companion—but 


it necessarily happens, that whenever a fe¬ 
male has no piivailing object or rather ob¬ 
jects of steady pursuit, the hours cannot 
pass otherwise than heavily. A very short 
time will suffice to, fulfil the essential 
duties of the task commonly allotted to 
young females, in a sphere of life any thing 
above that condition where the employment 
of their time gains their In clihood. They 
cannot get on without variety of intellec¬ 
tual objects ; reading and work will both 
fatigue and' wear out. Manners are 
changed. Formerly, woman was rather 
the slave or the mistress, than the compa¬ 
nion of man. Tent-stitch and tapestry 
were preventive contrivances to stifle the 
fancy and to murder time. But now plea¬ 
sures are chiefly domestic, they are enjoyed 
much by participation ; and it is the duty 
of the wife and the mother to frame such a 
round of amusement as shall keep as well 
as win the husband, and mould him to 
that home which is not only to preserve 
affection and to attract a circle of friends, 
but which is also to model a society fitted 
to form their offspring for virtuous and 
amiable citizens, good sons and daughters, 
good husbands and wives, and, in their 
turn, good fathers and mothers To the 
formation of such a home, as society is now 
constituted, much various knowledge and 
various axomplishmcnt are necessary in 
the female. 44 it is the imagination that 
keeps die heart warm,” writes one who 
well knew mankind. I will not say that 
music is so important as to be indispensable 
to such a plan ; but I will go so far as to 
avow, that 1 think music, justly pursued, 
is likely to assist most materially in fixing 
the attention, refining the taste, varying 
the powers, and warming the sensibility of 
females. If, as has been affirmed with an 
approach to truth, none can sing with really 
fine expression till they have felt the pas¬ 
sion of love, it may be inferred, that dierc 
is a subtilizing, a refining power, inherent 
in music, which cannot fail to be ultimate¬ 
ly connected witli the affections concerned 
in the support of domestic happiness. I 
firmly believe that it is so. I firmly be¬ 
lieve that music purifies and elevates and 
endears wherever it is cultivated, not for 
the superiority which is the prize of public 
exhibition, but as the alternative amuse¬ 
ment and solace of private life; and it will 
never fail to repay those who seek its satis¬ 
factions, with a pleasure that will be per¬ 
manent, because it must be always pro¬ 
gressive.— (P. 7—9-) 

We feel with Mr. Bacon, that 
“ singing has hitherto been treated 
too much like an art and too little as 
a science,” and thank him for having 
corrected the error and advocated 
the claims of the jewel-crowned God¬ 
dess with so much talent and suc¬ 
cess. 
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SCHILLER'S LIFE AND WHITINGS, 

(Part III continued.) 

FROM HIS SETTLEMENT AT JENA TO IIIS DEATH (1700—1805). 


Among a number of fluctuating 1 
engagements, one, which for ten years 
had been constant with him, was the 
editing of the Thalia. The principles 
and performances of that work he nad 
long looked upon as insufficient: in 
particular, ever since his settlement 
at Jena, it had been among his fa¬ 
vourite projects to exchange it for 
some other conducted on a more li¬ 
beral scheme, uniting more ability in 
its support, and embracing a ninth 
wider compass of literary interests. 
Many of the most distinguished per¬ 
sons in Germany had agreed to assist 
him in executing such a plan; Goethe, 
himself a host, undertook to go hand 
in hand with him. The Thalia was 
in consequence relinquished, at the 
end of 1793 ; and the first number of 
the Horen tame out early in the fol¬ 
lowing year. This publication was 
enriched with many valuable pieces 
on points of philosophy and criticism ; 
some of Schiller’s finest essays first 
appeared here: even without the fo¬ 
reign aids which had been promised 
him, it already bade fair to outdo, 
as he had meant it should, every pre¬ 
vious w'ork of that description. The 
JMuscn-nhuanachy of which he like¬ 
wise undertook the superintendence, 
did not aim so high : like other works 
of the same title, which are numer¬ 
ous in Germany, it was intended for 
preserving and annually delivering to 
the world a series of short poetical 
effusions, or other fugitive composi¬ 
tions, collected from various quar¬ 
ters, and often having no connexion 
but their juxta-position. In this 
work, as well as m the Horen, some 
of Schiller’s finest smaller poems made 
their first appearance ; many of these 
pieces being written about this pe¬ 
riod, especially the greater, part of 
his ballads, the idea of attempting 
which took its rise in a friendly ri¬ 
valry with Goethe. But the most 
noted composition sent forth in the 
pages of the Mnsen-a/manuch, was the 
Xcnicn; * a collection of epigrams 


which originated partly, as it seems, 
in the mean or irritatyig conduct of 
various cotemporary authors. In 
spite of the most flattering promises, 
and of its own intrinsic character, the 
Horn!, at its first appearance, in¬ 
stead of being hailed with welcome 
by the leading minds of the country, 
fur whom it was intended as a rally¬ 
ing point, met in many quarters with 
no sentiment but coldness or hosti¬ 
lity. The controversies of the day 
had sown discord among literary 
men ; Schiller and Goethe, associat¬ 
ing together, had provoked ill-will 
from a host of persons, who felt the 
justice of such mutual preference, 
but liked not the inferences to bo 
drawn from it; and eyed this intel¬ 
lectual duumvirate, however meek 
in the discharge of its functions, and 
the wearing of its houours, with jea¬ 
lousy and discontent. The cavilling 
of these persons, awkwardly con¬ 
trasted with their individual absur¬ 
dity and insipidity, at length pro¬ 
voked the serious notice of the tw o 
illustrious associates: the result was 
this German Dunciad; a production 
of which the plan was, that it should 
comprise an immense multitude of 
detached couplets, each conveying a 
complete thought within itself, and 
furnished by one of the joint opera¬ 
tors. The subjects were of unlimited 
variety; tf the most,” as Schiller 
says, " wild satire, glancing at wri¬ 
ters and writings, intermixed with 
here and there a flash of poetical or 
philosophic thought.” It was at first 
intended to provide about a thousand 
of these pointed monodistichs ; unity 
in such a work appearing to consist 
in a certain boundlessness of size, 
which should hide the heterogeneous 
nature ot the individual parts: the 
whole were thqn to be arranged, and 
elaborated, Iffijmey had acquired* tfee 
Woper degree? of ^ consistency and 
symmetry; each sacrificing some¬ 
thing of its own peculiar spirit to 
preserve the spirit of the rest. This 


* So called, we presume, froifi |»nov, munits hospitatc. 
Ado. 1824. L 
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number never was completed : and, 
/Goethe being 1 now busy with his Wil- 
* helm Meistcr, the project of complet¬ 
ing it was at length renounced; and 
the Xenias were published as un¬ 
connected particles, not pretending 
to constitute a whole. Enough ap¬ 
peared to create unbounded commo¬ 
tion among the parties implicated: 
the Xeniax were exclaimed against, 
abused and replied to on all hands : 
but as they had declared war not on 
persons but on actions; not against 
Glcim, Nicolai, Munso, hut against 
bad taste, dulness, and affectation, 
nothing criminal could be srflicieutly 
made out against them. The Musin- 
afmanttch, where they appeared in 
1797, continued to be published till 
the time of Schiller’s leaving Jena: the 
Horen ceased some months before. 

Tb*co -operation of Got the, which 
Schiller had obtained so readily in 
these pursuits, was of singular use 
to him in many others. Both possess¬ 
ing minds of the first order, yet 
constructed and trained in the most 
opposite modes, each had much that 
was valuable to learn of the other, 
and suggest to him. Cultivating 
different kinds of excellence, they 
could joyfully admit each other’s me¬ 
rit ; connected by mutual services, 
and now by community of literary 
interests, few unkindly feelings could 
have place between them. For a 
man of high qualities, it is rare to 
find a meet companion; painful and 
injurious to want one. Solitude ex¬ 
asperates or deadens the heart; per¬ 
verts or enervates the faculties: as¬ 
sociation with inferiors leads to dog¬ 
matism in thought, and self-will even 
in affections. Rousseau never should 
have lived hi the Val de Montmo- 
renci; it had been good for Wurbur- 
ton that Hurd had not existed; for 
Johnson never to have known Bos¬ 
well or Davies. From such evils 
Schiller and Goethe were delivered: 
their intimacy seems to have been 
equal, frank, and cordial; from the 
contrasts and the endoiMents of 
their minds, it must have had pecu¬ 
liar charms. In his critical theories, 
Schiller had derived much profit from 
communicating with an intellect as 
excursive as nis own, but far cooler 
and more sceptical: as be lopped off 
from his creed the excrescences of 
Kantism, Goethe and he, on com¬ 
paring their ideas, often found in 


them a striking similarity; more 
striking and Snore gratifying, when 
it was considered from what diverse 
premises these harmonious conclu¬ 
sions had been drawn. On such sub¬ 
jects they often corresponded when 
absent, and conversed when together. 
They were in the habit of paying 
long visits to each other’s houses ; 
frequently they used to travel in 
company between Jena and Weimar. 
“ At Triesnitz, half a mile from Je¬ 
na, Goethe and he,” we are told, 
“ might sometimes be observed sit¬ 
ting at table, beneath the shade of a 
spreading tree ; talking anti looking at 
the current of passengers.”—There 
are some who would have ,e travelled 
fifty miles on foot" for the pleasure 
of joining the party. 

Besides this intercourse with 
Goethe, he was happy in a kimlly 
connexion with many other estima¬ 
ble men, both in literary and in ac¬ 
tive life. Dalberg, at a distance, was 
to the last his friend and warmest 
admirer. At Jena, he hail Schutz, 
Paul, Holland, Reiuhold. Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, also, brother of the 
celebrated traveller, had come thi¬ 
ther about this time, and was now 
among his closest associates. At 
Weimar, excluding less important 
persons, there were still Herder and 
Wiclanil to divide his attention with 
Goethe. And what to his aflcction- 
ate heart must have been the most 
grateful circumstance of all, his aged 
parents were yet living to participate 
in the splendid fortune of the son 
whom they had once lamented and 
despaired of, but never ecased to 
love. In 1793, he paid them a visit 
in Swabia, and passed nine cheerful 
months among the scenes dearest to 
his recollection; enjoying the kind¬ 
ness of those unalterable friends 
whom nature had given him ; and the 
admiring deference of those by whom 
it was most delightful to be honour¬ 
ed—those who had known him in 
adverse and humbler circumstances, 
whethelr they might have respected 
or contqmned him. By the Grand 
Duke, his'ancient censor and patron, 
he was not interfered with; that 
Prince, in answer to u previous ap¬ 
plication on the subject, having in¬ 
directly engaged to take no notice of 
this journey. The Grand Duke had 
already interfered too much with 
him, and bitterly repented of his in- 
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terference. Next yey he died ; an 
event which Schiller; who had long 
forgotten past ill-treatment, did not 
jeam without true sorrow, and 
grateful recollections of by-gone kind¬ 
ness. The new sovereign, anxious 
to repair the injustice of his prede¬ 
cessor, almost instantly made offer 
of a vacant Tiibingen professorship 
to Schiller—a proposal flattering to 
the latter, but which, 'by the per¬ 
suasion of the Duke of Weimar, he 
respectfully declined. 

Amid labours and amusements so 
multiplied, amid such variety of in¬ 
tellectual exertion and of intercourse 
with men, Schiller, it was clear, had 
not suffered the encroachments of 
bodily disease to undermine the vi¬ 
gour of his mental or mot sd powers. 
No period of his life displayed in 
stronger colours the lolly and deter¬ 
mined zeal of his character. He had 
already written much; his fame stood 
upon a firm basis; domestic wants 
no longer called upon him for inces¬ 
sant effort; and his frame was pinilig 
undei the slow canker of an incurable 
malady. Yet he never loitered, never 
rested; his fervid spirit, which had 
vanquished opposition and oppres¬ 
sion in his youth ; which had strug¬ 
gled against harassing uncertainties, 
and passed unsullied through many 
temptations, in his earlier manhood, 
did not now yield to this last and 
most fatal enemy. The present was 
the busiest, most productive season 
of his literary life; and with all its 
drawbacks, it was probably the hap¬ 
piest. Violent attacks from his dis¬ 
order were of rare occurrence; and its 
constant influence, the dark vapours 
with which it would have oversha¬ 
dowed the faculties of his head and 
heart, were repelled by diligence and 
a courageous exertion of his will. Tn 
other points, he had little to com¬ 
plain of, and much to rejoice in. He 
was happy in his family, the chosen 
scene of his sweetest, most lasting 
satisfaction; by the world he was 
honoured and admired; his wants 
were provided for; he had tasks 
which inspired and occupied him; 
friends who loved him, and whom he 
loved. Schiller had much to enjoy, 
and most of it he owed to himself. 

_ In hiBanode of life at Jena, simpli¬ 
city and uniformity were the most con¬ 


spicuous qualities, the single excess 
which he admitted being that of zc;m 
in the pursuits of literature - the sin 
which all his life had most easily be¬ 
set him. IJis health had suffered 
much, and principally, it was thought, 
fiorn the practice of composing by 
night: yet the charms of this prac¬ 
tice were still too great for his self- 
denial ; and, except ifi severe fits of 
sickness, he could not discontinue it. 
The highest, proudest pleasure of his 
mind was, that glow of intellectual 
production, that “ fine frenzy,” which 
makes the poet, while it lasts, a 
new and nobler creatine; exalting 
lfim into brighter regions, adorned by 
visions of“ glorious beauty, and de¬ 
lighting all his faculties by the in¬ 
tense consciousness of their exerted 
power. To enjoy this pleasure in 
perfection, the solitary stillness of 
night diffusing its solemn influence 
over thought as well as earth and air, 
had at length in Schiller’s case grown 
indispensable. For this purpose, ac¬ 
cordingly, he was accustomed, in the 
present, as in former periods, to in¬ 
vert the common order of things: by 
day lie read, refreshed himself with 
the aspect of nature, conversed or 
corresponded with his friends; but 
he wrote and studied in the night. 
And as his bodily feelings were too 
often those of languor and exhaus¬ 
tion, he adopted, in impatience of 
such mean impediments, the pernici¬ 
ous expedient of stimulants, which 
yield a momentary strength, only to 
waste our remaining fund of it more 
speedily and surely. 

During summer, his place of study was 
in a garden, which at length he purchased 
in the suburbs of Jena, not far from the 
Weselhofta’ house, where at that time was 
the office of the Attgcmclne Litln atursci- 
tii nt?■ Reckoning from the market-place 
of Jena, it lies on the south-west border of 
the town, between the Engdgatter and the 
Neuthor, in a hollow defile, through which 
a part of the' Leutrabach flows round the 
city. On the top of the acclivity, from 
which there is a beautiful prospect into the 
valley of the Seal, and the fir mountains 
of the neighbouring forest, Scliiller built 
himself a small house with a single cham¬ 
ber. * It was his favourite abode during 
hours of composition ; a great part of the 
works he then wrote were written here. In 
winter he likewise dwelt aphrt from the 
noise of men; in the Grifsbachs* house. 


* The street lending from Schiller’s dwdlifig-house to this was by some wags named 
the Xt nien-eai\r ; a name not yet entirely extinct. 
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on the outside of the city-trench. * * • 
JOn sitting down to his desk at nights, he 
^ was wont to keep some strong coffee, or 
wine-chocolate, but more frequently a flask 
of old Rhenish, or Champaign, standing 
by him, that he might from time to time 
repair the exhaustion of nature. Often 
the neighbours used to hear him earnestly 
declaiming, in the silence of the night: 
and whoever had an opportunity of watch¬ 
ing him on such occasions,—a thing very 
easy to be done from the heights lying op¬ 
posite his little garden-house, on die other 
side of the dell,—might see him now speak¬ 
ing aloud and walking swiftly to and fro in 
his chamber, then suddenly throwing him¬ 
self down into his chair and writing; and 
drinking the while, at times more than 
once, from the glass standing near him. 
In winter, he was to be found at his desk 
till four, or even five o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing; in summer, till towards three. He 
then went to bed, out of whi£h be seldom 
rose till nine or ten.* 

Had prudence been the dominant 
quality in Schiller’s character, this 
ractice would undoubtedly have 
een abandoned, or rather, never 
taken up. It was an error so to waste 
his strength ; but one of those which 
increase rather than diminish our re¬ 
spect ; originating, as it did, in ge¬ 
nerous ardour for what was best and 
grandest, they must be cold cen- 
surers that can condemn it harshly. 
For ourselves, we but lament and 
honour this excess of zeal ; its effects 
were mournful, but its origin was 
noble. The lovers of the picturesque 
will not learn without regret, that 
the small garden-house, which was 
the scene of it, yielding to the hand 
of time, crumbled into ruin some 
years ago, and is not now at all to 
be traced. This piece of ground is 
hallowed with a glory that is bright, 
pure, and abiding; but the literary 
pilgrim could not have surveyed 
without peculiai emotion the simple 
chamber in which Schiller wrote the 
Reich der Schatten, the S/tiziergang, 
the Ideal, and the Immortal scenes 
of Wallenstein. 

The last-named work had cost him 
many an anxious, given him many a 
pleasant, hour. For seven years it 
had continued in a state of irregular, 
and oft suspended progress; some¬ 
times “ lying endless and formless ” 
before him ; sometimes on the point 


of being given up entirely. _ The 
multitude of ideas Which he wished 
to incorporate in the structure of the 
piece retarded him, and the difficulty 
of contenting his taste icspecting the 
manner of effecting this retarded him 
still more. In Wallenstein, he wished 
to embody the more enlarged notions 
which experience had given him of 
men, especially which history had 
given him of generals and statesmen ; 
and wliile putting such characters in 
action, to represent whatever was, or 
could he made, poetical, in the stormy 
period of the Thirty Y ears.’ War. As 
he meditated on the subject, it con¬ 
tinued to expand; in his fancy, 
it assumed successively a thousand 
forms; and after all due strictness of 
selection, such was still the extent of 
materials remaining on his hands, 
that he found it necessary to divide 
the play into three parts, distinct in 
their arrangement, hut in truth form¬ 
ing a continuous drama of eleven 
acts. In this shape it was sent 
forth to the world, in 1799; a work 
of labour and persevering anxiety; 
but of anxiety and labour, as it then 
appeared, which had not been be¬ 
stowed in vain. Wallenstein is by 
far the best performance he had yet 
produced; it merits a long chaptn 
of criticism by itself; and we have 
only a few sentences which wc can 
spend on it. 

As a porch to the great edifice, 
stands part first, entitled Wulhn- 
stein’s Camp, a piece in one act. It 
paints witn much humour and gra¬ 
phical felicity the manners of that 
rude tumultuous host which Wal¬ 
lenstein presided over, and had made 
the engine of his ambitious schemes. 
Schiller’s early experience of a mili¬ 
tary life seems now to have stood 
hint in good stead: his soldiers arc 
delineated with the distinctness of 
actual observation ; in tugged shaip- 
ness of feature, they sometimes re¬ 
mind us of Smollett’s seamen. Here 
arc all the wild lawless spirits of 
Europe, assembled within the cir¬ 
cuit of a single trench: violent, tem- 

{ jestuous, unstable is the life they 
ead. Ishmaelites, their hands a- 
ainst every man, and every man’s 
and against them ; the instruments 
of rapine: tarnished with almost 


• Doering. S. 118—131. 
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every vice, and knowing scarcely any 
virtue but those of reckless bravery 
and uucalculatiug obedience to the 
chief, their situation still presents 
some aspects which affect or amuse 
us; and these the poet has seized 
with great dexterity. Much of the 
cruelty and repulsive harshness of 
these soldiers we are taught to for¬ 
get in contemplating their forlorn 
houseless wanderings, and the practi¬ 
cal magnanimity with which even they 
contrive to wring from fortune a to¬ 
lerable scantling of enjoyment. Their 
manner of existence Wallenstein has, 
at an after period of the action, ra¬ 
ther movingly expressed: 

( )ut life was but a battle and a march. 
And, like the wind’s blast, never-resting, 
homeless. 

We storm’d across the war-convulsed earth. 

Still farther to soften the asperities 
of the scene, the dialogue is cast into 
a rude Hudibrastic metre, full of 
forced rhymes and strange double- 
endings, with a rhythm ever chang¬ 
ing, ever rough and lively, which 
might almost be compared to the 
hard, irregular, lluetuatiifg sound of 
the regimental drum. In this ludi¬ 
crous doggrel, with phrases and fi¬ 
gures of a correspondent cast, home¬ 
ly, lidiculous, graphic, those men of 
sen ice paint their hopes and doings. 
There are ranks and kinds among 
them, ieprusentati\ cs of all the con¬ 
stituent parts of the motley multi¬ 
tude, which followed this prince of 
Contlntfieri. The solemn pedantry of 
the ancient Wachtmeister is faith¬ 
fully given ; no less so are the jocund 
ferocity and heedless daring of Hol- 
ky’s Jjigers, or the iron courage and 
stem camp philosophy of Puppen- 
heitn's Cuirassiers. Of the Jagcr 
the sole principle is military obe¬ 
dience ; he does not reflect or calcu¬ 
late ; his business is to do w hatever 
he is ordered, aim to enjoy whatever 
he can reach. “ Free would I live,” 
he says. 

Free would 1 live, and easy and gay. 

And sic something new on eaeli new day; 
In the joys of the moment lustily sharing, 
’Bout the past or the future not thinking or 
caring; 

To the Kaiser, therefore, I sold my bacon. 
And by him good charge of the whole is 
taken. 

Order me on ’mid the whistling fiery shot, 
Oter the Hhme-. tream rapid and roaring 
wide, 
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A third of the troop must go to pot,— 
Without loss of time, I mount and ride;. 
But farther, ] beg very much, do you seeg 
That in all things else you would leave me 
free. 

The Pappenheimer is an older 
man, more sedate aud also more in¬ 
domitable : he has wandered over 
Europe, and gathered settled maxims 
of soldierly honour and soldierly ne¬ 
cessity : he is not witliout a rationale 
of life; the various professions of 
men have passed in review before 
him, but no coit that he has seen has 
pleased him like his own “ steel 
doublet:” cased in which it is his 
lyish, * 

Looking down on the world’s poor restless 
scramble. 

Careless, through it, astride of his nag to 
ramble. 

Yet at times with this military 
stoicism, there is blended a dash of 
homely pathos; he admits : 

This '.word of ours is no plough or spade. 
You cannot delve or rt.ip with the iron 
blade; 

For us there falls no seed, no corn-field 
grows. 

Neither home nor kindred the soldieT knows ; 
Wandering over the face of the earth. 
Warming his hands at anothir’s hearth ; 
From the pomp of towns he must onward 
r»<un ; 

In the villagc-grecn with its cheerful game, 
In the mirth of the vintage or harvest-home, 
No part or lot cun the soldier claim. 

Tell me then, in the place of goods or pdf. 
What has he, unless to honour himself? 
Leave not e’en this his own, what wonder 
The man should bum and kill and plunder ? 

But the camp of Wallenstein is 
full of bustle as well as speculation; 
there arc gamblers, peasants, sutlers, 
soldieis, recruits, capuchin friars, 
moving to and fro in restless pursuit 
of their several purposes. Tnc ser¬ 
mon of the Capuchin is an uuparal- 
Jclled composition ; a medley of texts, 
puns, nick-names and verbal logic, 
conglutiuuted by a stupid judgment, 
and a fiery catholic zeal. It seems 
to be delivered with great unction, 
and to find fit audience in the camp: ’ 
towards the conclusion they rush 
Upon him, and he narrowly escapes 
killing or ducking for having ven¬ 
tured to glance a censure at the ge¬ 
net al. The soldiers themselves aie 
jeering, wrangling, romping, discuss¬ 
ing their wishes and expectations ; 
• and, at last, they all combine in a 
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proftbnd deliberation on the state of 
theit affairs. A vague exaggerated 
^utline of the coming events and 
personages is imaged to us in their 
coarse conceptions. We dimly dis¬ 
cover the precarious position of Wal- 
lenstcin ; the plots which threaten 
him, which he is meditating; we 
trace the leading qualities of the 
principal officers; and form a high 
estimate of the potent spirit which 
binds this fierce discordant mass to¬ 
gether, and seems to be the object of 
universal reverence where nothing 
else is revered. 

In The Two Piccofomini , the next 
division of the work, the generals ftp 1 
whom we have thus been prepared 
appear in person on the scene, and 
spread out before us their plots and 
counterplots; Wallenstein, through 
personal ambition and evil counsel, 
slowly resolving to revolt; and Oc¬ 
tavio Piccoloiniui in secret under¬ 
mining his influence among the lead¬ 
ers, and preparing for him that pit of 
ruin, into which, in the third part, 
Wallenstein s Death , we see him sink 
with all his fortunes. The military 
spirit which pervades the former 
piece is here well sustained. The 
ruling motives of these captains and 
colonels are a little more refined, or 
more disguised, than those of the 
Cuirassiers and Jagcrs ; but they are 
the same in substance; the love of 
present or future pleasure, of action, 
reputation, money, power; selfish¬ 
ness, but selfishness distinguished by 
a superficial cxtcriml propriety, and 
gilded over with the splendour of 
military honour, of courage inflex¬ 
ible, yet light, cool, and unassuming. 
These are not imaginary heroes, but 
genuine hired men of war: we do 
not love them; yet there is a pomp 
about their operations, which agree¬ 
ably fills up the scene. This din of 
war, this clash of tumultuous con¬ 
flicting interests, is felt as a suitable 
accompaniment to the affecting or 
commanding movements of the chief 
characters whom it envelopes or 
. obeys. 

OF the individuals that figure in 
this world of war, Wallenstein him- 
selfj the strong Atlas which supports 
it all, is by far the most imposing. 
Wallenstein is the model of a liigh- 
souled, great, accomplished man, 
whose ruling passion is ambition. 
He is daring to the utmost pitch ofi 


manhood; he is enthusiastic and ve¬ 
hement ; butt the fire of his soul 
burns hid beneath a deep stratum of 
prudence, guiding itself by calcula¬ 
tions which extend to the extreme 
limits of his most minute concerns. 
This prudence, sometimes almost 
bordering on irresolution, forms the 
outward riiul of his character, and 
for awhile is the only quality which 
we discover in it. The immense in¬ 
fluence, which his genius appears to 
exert on every individual of his many 
followers, ptepares us to expect a 
great man ; and, when Wallenstein, 
after long delay and much forewarn¬ 
ing, is in fine presented to us, we at 
first experience something like a dis¬ 
appointment. We find him, indeed, 
possessed of a staid grandeur; yet 
involved in mystery; wavering be¬ 
tween two opinions ; and, as it seems, 
with all his wisdom, blindly credu¬ 
lous in matters of the highest import. 
It is only when events have forced 
derision on him that he rises in his 
native might, that his giant spirit 
stands unfolded in its strength before 
ub ; 

o 

Night must it be ere Friedland’s star will 
beam: 

amid difficulties, darkness, and im¬ 
pending ruin, at which the boldest 
of his followers grow pale, he him¬ 
self is calm, and first in this awful 
crisis feels the serenity and conscious 
Strength of his soul return. Wal¬ 
lenstein, in fact, though pie-eminent 
in power, both external and internal, 
of high intellect and commanding 
will, skilled in war and statesman¬ 
ship beyond the best in Europe, the 
idol of sixty thousand fearless heiu ts, 
is not yet removed above our sym¬ 
pathy. We are united with him by 
feelings which he reckons weak, 
though they belong to the most ge¬ 
nerous parts of his nature. Ilis in¬ 
decision partly takes its rise in the 
sensibilities of his heart as well as in 
the caution of his judgment: his be¬ 
lief in astrology, which gives force 
and confirmation to this tendency, 
originates in some soft kindly emo¬ 
tions, and adds a new interest to the 
spirit of the watrior; it humbles 
him, to whom the tarth is subject, 
before those mysterious powers which 
weigh tile destinies of man in their 
balance, in whose eyes the greatest 
ami the least of mortals scarcely 


i 
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differ in littleness. Wallenstein's 
confidence in the friendship of Oc¬ 
tavio, his disinterested love for Max 
Ficcolomini, his paternal and bro¬ 
therly, kindness, .are feelings which 
cast an affecting lustre over the 
harsher more heroic qualities with 
which they are blended. His treason 
to the Emperor is a crime, for which, 
provoked and tempted as he was, 
we do not greatly blame him: it is 
forgotten in our admiration of Ids 
nobleness, or recollected only as a 
venial trespass. Schiller has suc¬ 
ceeded well with Wallenstein, where 
it was not easy to succeed. The 
truth of history has been hut little 
violated; yet we arc compelled to 
feel that ‘Wallenstein, whose actions 
individually are trilling, unsuccessful 
and unlawful, is a strong, sublime, 
commanding character: wc look at 
him with interest, our concern at his 
fate is tinged with a shade of kindly 
pity. 

In Octavio Piccolmnini, his war- 
companion, wc can find less fault, 
yet we take less pleasure. Octavio’s 
qualities are chit fly mgative: he 
rather walks by the lefter of the 
moral law, than by its spirit; his 
conduct is externally correct, but 
there is no touch of generosity within. 
He is more of the com tier than of 
the soldier ; his weapon is intrigue, 
not force. Believing firmly that 
“ whatever is is best, 1 ' he distrusts 
all new and cxtiaorditiary things; 
he has no faith in human nature, aiul 
seems to be virtuous himself more by 
calculation than by impulse. We 
scarcely thank him for Ids loyalty: 
serving his Emperor, he ruins and 
betrays his friend: and, besides, 
though he does not own it, personal 
ambition is among his hading mo¬ 
tives ; he wishes to he general and 
prince, and Wallenstein is not only a 
traitor to the sovereign, but a bar 
to this advancement. It is true, Oc¬ 
tavio does not personally tempt him 
towards his destruction ; but neither 
does he warn him from it; and, per¬ 
haps, he knew that fresh temptation 
was superfluous. Wallenstein did 
not deserve such treatment from a 
man whom he had trusted ns a bro¬ 
ther, even though such confidence 
was blind, and guided by visions and 
starry omens. Octavio is a skilful, 
prudent, managing statesman, of the 


bind praised loudly, if not sincerely 
by their friends, and detested deeply 
by their enemies. His object may¬ 
be lawful or even laudable; but his 
ways are crooked: wc dislike him 
but the more, that we know not po¬ 
sitively how to blame him. 

Octavio Piccolomini and Wallen¬ 
stein are, as it were, the two oppo¬ 
sing forces by which this whole uni¬ 
verse of military politics is kept in 
motion. The struggle of magna¬ 
nimity and strength combined with 
treason, against cunning and appa¬ 
rent virtue aided by law, gives rise 
to a series of great actions, which 
are lieift* vividly presented to our 
view. We mingle in the clashing 
interests of these men of war; we 
see them at their gorgeous feasts, 
and sjormy consultations, and par¬ 
ticipate in the hopes or fears that 
agitate them. The subject had many 
capabilities; ami Schiller has turned 
them all to profit. Our minds arc 
kept alert by a constant succession 
of animating scenes of spectacle, dia¬ 
logue, incident ; the plot thickens 
and darkens as we advance ; the in¬ 
terest deepens and deepens to the 
very end. 

But among the tumults of this 
busy multitude, there are two forms 
of celestial beauty that solicit our at¬ 
tention, and whose destiny, involved 
with that of those around them, gives 
it an importance in our eyes which it 
could not otherwise have had. Max 
Piccolomini, Octavio's son, and Thek- 
la, the daughter of M allcnstein, dif¬ 
fuse an ethereal radiance over all 
this tragedy; they call forth the 
finest feelings of the heart, where 
other feelings had aliendy been a- 
roused ; they superadd to the stirring 
pomp of scenes which had already 
kindled our imaginations, the en¬ 
thusiasm of bright, umvorn liuina- 
tiily, “ the bloom of young desire, 
the [mi pie light of love.” The his¬ 
tory of Max and Thekla is not a rare 
one in poetry ; but Schiller has treat¬ 
ed it with a skill which is extremely 
rare. Both of them are represented . 
as combining every excellence ; their 
affection is instantaneous - and un¬ 
bounded ; yet the coolest, most scep¬ 
tical reader is forced to admire them, 
ami believe in them. 

Of Max we are taught from the 
first lo form the highest oxpccta- 
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tions : ‘ the common soldiers and their 
captains speak of him as of a per¬ 
fect hero; the Cuirassiers had at 
Pappenheim's death, on the field of 
Liitzen, appointed him their colonel 
by unanimous election. His appear¬ 
ance answers these ideas: Max is 
the very spirit of honour and inte¬ 
grity and young ardour personified. 
Though but passing into maturer 
age, he has already seen and suffered 
much; but the experience of the 
man has not yet deadened or dulled 
the enthusiasm of the boy. lie has 
lived, since his very childhood, con¬ 
stantly amid the clang of war, and 
with few ideas but those of camps j 
et here, by a native instinct, his 
eart has attracted to it all that was 
noble and graceful in the trade of 
arms, rejecting all that was repulsive 
or ferocious. He loves Wallenstein, 
his patron, his gallant and majestic 
leader: he loves his present way of 
life because it is one of peril and ex¬ 
citement, because he knows no other, 
but chiefly because his young unsid- 
lied spirit can shed a resplendent 
beauty over even the wastest region 
in the destiny of man. Yet though 
a soldier, and the bravest of soldiers, 
he is not this alone. He feels that 
there are fairer scenes in life, which 
these scenes of havoc and distress 
but deform or destroy: his first ac¬ 
quaintance with the Princess Thekla 
unveils to him auothcr world, which 
till then he had not dreamed of; 
a land of peace and serene elyslan 
felicity, tne charms of which he 
paints with simple and unrivalled elo¬ 
quence. Max is not more daring 
than affectionate; he is merciful ana 
gentle, though his training has been 
under tents: modest and altogether 
unpretending, though young and uni¬ 
versally admired. We conceive his 
aspect to be thoughtful but fervid, 
dauntless but mild: he is the very 
poetry of war, the essence of a youth¬ 
ful hero. We should have loved him 
anywhere; but here, amid barren 
scenes of strife and danger, he is 
. doubly dear to us. 

His mistress Thekla is perhaps 
Still'more so. Thekla, just entering 
on .lifc> with “ timid steps," with the 
brilliant visions of a cloister yet un¬ 
disturbed by the contradictions of 
reality, beholds in Max, not merely 
her protector and escort to her fa¬ 


ther’s camp, but the living emblem 
of her shapelea^ yet glowing dreams. 
She knows not deception, she trusts 
and is trusted: their spirits meet and 
mingle, and “ clasp each other firmly 
and for ever.” All this is described 
by the poet with a quiet inspiration, 
which reaches far into the depths of 
our nature. We rejoice in the ar¬ 
dent, pure, and confiding affection of 
these two angelic beings: but our 
feeling is changed and made more 
poignant, when we think that the 
inexorable hand of Destiny is already 
lifted to smite their world with black¬ 
ness and desolation. Thekla has en¬ 
joyed “ two little hours of heavenly 
beauty;” but her native gaiety gives 

f ilace to serious anticipations and a- 
arms; she feels that the camp of 
Wallenstein is not a place for hope to 
dwell in. The instructions anti ex¬ 
planations of her aunt disclose the 
secret: she is not to love Max; a 
higher, it may be a royal, fate awaits 
her; but she is to tempt him from 
his duty, and make him lend his in¬ 
fluence to her father, whose daring 
projects she now for the first time 
discovers. ‘From that moment her 
hopes of happiness are vanished, ne¬ 
ver more to return. Yet her own sor¬ 
rows touch her less than the ruin with 
which she was about to overwhelm 
her tender and affectionate mother. 
For herself, she waits with gloomy 
atiencc the stroke that is to crush 
er. She is meek, and soil, and 
maiden-like; but she is Friedland’s 
daughter, and does not shrink from 
what is unavoidable. There is often 
a rectitude and quickness and in¬ 
flexibility of resolution about Thekla, 
which contrasts beautifully with her 
inexperience and timorous acuteness 
of feeling: on discovering her father’s 
treason, she herself decides that Max 
ct shall obey his first impulse" and 
forsake her. 

There are few scenes in poetry 
more sublimely pathetic than this. 
We behold the sinking but still fiery 
glory of Wallenstein, opposed to the 
impetuous despair of Max Piccolo- 
mini, tom asunder by the claims of 
duty and of love; the calm but 
broken-hearted Thekla, beside her 
broken-hearted mother, and sur¬ 
rounded by the blank faces of Wal¬ 
lenstein’s desponding followers. There 
is a physical pomp corresponding to 
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the moral grandeur of the action : him, to watch and beware. But he 
the successive revolt*and departure refuses to let the resolution of his 
of the troops is heard without the mind be overmastered; he casts 
walls of the palace ; the trumpets of away these warnings, and goes 
*the Pappenheimers re-echo the wild cheerfully to sleep, with dreams of 
feelings of their leader. What fol- hope about his pillow, unconscious 
lows too is equally affecting. Max that the javelins are already grasped 
being forced away by his soldiers which will send him to his long and 
fiom the side of Thekla, rides forth dreamless sleep. The death of Wal- 
at their head in a state bordering on lenstein does not cause tears ; but it 
frenzy. Next day the news arrives is perhaps the most ‘ high-wrought 
that he has dashed himself against scene of the play. A shade of hor- 
the nearest squadron of the Swedes ; ror, of fateful dreariness, hangs over 
has cut his way into their camp, and it, and gives additiohal effect to the 
died with all his men, the humblest fire of that brilliant poetry which 
trooper refusing to take quarter when glows in every line of it. Except in 
his heroic leader was no more. The tylacbeth or the conclusion of Othello, 
effect which this intelligence produces we know not where to match it. 
upon Thekla displays all the hidden Schillers genius is of a kind much 
energies of her soul. She makes the narrower than Shakspeare's; but in 
messenger repeat his sad story, on his uyn peculiar province, the ex- 
acciclentally hearing which, she had, citing of lofty, earnest, strong emo- 
in the first instance, swooned ; listens tion, he admits of no superior. Others 
calmly, rewards him with a ring, are finer, more piercing, varied, 
inquires where her lover lies buried, thrilling, in their influence: Schil- 
and then departs to die beside his ler, in his finest mood, is overwhelm- 
grave. The heart-rending emotions ing. 

which this amiable creature has to This tragedy of Wallenstein, pub- 
undergo are described with an al* lished at the close of the eighteenth 
most painful effect: the &te of Max century, may safely be rated as the 
and Thekla might draw tears fiom greatest dramatic work of which that 
the eyes of a stoic. century can boast. France never 

Less tender, but not less sublimely rose into the sphere of Schiller, even 
poetical, is the fate of Wallenstein in the days of her Corneille: nor can 
himself. We do not pity Walien- our own country, since the times of 
stein; even in ruin he seems too Elizabeth, name any dramatist to be 
great for pity. His daughter having compared with him in general 
vanished like a fair vision from the strength of mind, and feeling, and 
scene, we look forward to Wallen- acquired accomnlislunent. About the 
sttill’s inevitable fate with little feel- time of Wallenstein * appearance, we 
ing save expectant awe: it is almost of this gifted land were shuddering 
as if we viewed the ponderous sway- at The Cattle S/trcfrr ! Germany, in- 
ing of some high majestic tower deed, boasts of Goethe: and on some 
about to fall. Yet there is, un- rare occasions, it must be owned 
doubtedly,. some touch of pathos that Goethe has shown talents of a 
mingled with the failing strength of higher order than are here manifest- 
Fricdland. The last scene of his ed ; but he has made no equally re¬ 
life is among the finest which poetry gular or pow'erful exertion of them: 
can boast of. Thekla's death is Faust is but a careless effusion com- 
still unknown to him ; but he thinks pared with Wallenstein. The latter 
of Max and almost weeps. He looks is in truth a vast and magnificent 
at the stars: dim shadows of super- work. \^hat an assemblage of 
stitious dread pass fitfully across his images, ideas, emotions, disposed in 
spirit, as he view's those fountains of the most felicitous and impressive* 
light, and compares their glorions order! We have conquerors, states- 
and enduring existence with the men, ambitious generals, marauding 
fleeting troubled life of man. The soldiers, heroes, and heroines, all 
strong spirit of his sister is subdued acting and feeling as they would in 
by dark forebodings: omens are nature, all faithfully depicted, yet all 
against him ; his astrologer entreats, embellished by the spirit of poetry, 
one of the relenting conspirators en- and all made conducive to heighten 
treats, his own feelings call upon • one paramount impiession, our sym- 
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pathy with the three chief characters 
of top piece.* 

Soon after the publication of Wal¬ 
lens U in, Schiller once more changed 
his abode. The “ mountain air of 
Jena” was conceived by his physi¬ 
cians to be prejudicial in disorders of 
the lungs ; and partly in consequence 
of this opinion, he determined hence¬ 
forth to spend his winters in Weimar. 
Perhaps a weightier reason in favour 
of this new arrangement was the op¬ 
portunity it gave him of being near the 
theatre; a constant attendance on 
which, now that he had once more 
become a dramatist, seemed highly 
useful for his farther improvement. 
The summer he, for several years, 
continued still to spend in Jena; to 
which, especially its beautifid envi¬ 
rons, he declared himself peculiarly 
attached. His little garden-house 
was still his place of study during 
summer ; till at last he settled con¬ 
stantly at Weimar. Even then he 
used frequently to visit Jena ; to 
which there was a fresh attraction in 
later years, when Goethe chose it for 
his residence, which we understand 
it yet to be. With Goethe he often 
staid for months. 

This change of place produced lit¬ 
tle change in Schilier'6 habits or em¬ 
ployments : he was now as formerly 
in the pay of the Duke of Weimar ; 
now as formerly engaged in drama¬ 
tic composition as the great object of 
his life. What the amount of his 
pension was we know not: that the 
Prince behaved to him in a princely 
manner we have proof sufficient. 
Four years before, when invited to 
the university of Tubingen, Schiller 
had received a promise, that, in case 
of sickness or any other cause pre¬ 
venting the continuance of his lite¬ 
rary labour, his salary should be 
doubled. It was actually increased 
on occasion of the present removal; 
and again still farther in 1801, some 
advantageous offers being made to 
him from Berlin. Schiller seems to 


have been, what he might have wish¬ 
ed to be, neither poor nor rich: his 
simple unostentatious ceconomy went 
on without embarrassment ; and this 
was all that he required. To avoid 
pecuniary perplexities was constant¬ 
ly among his aims: to amass wealth, 
never. We ought also to add that, 
in 1802, by the voluntary solicitation 
of the Duke, he was ennobled ; a 
fact which we mention, for his sake 
by whose kindness this honour was 

{ irocured; not for the sake of Schil- 
er, who accepted it with gratitude, 
but had neither needed nor desired 
it. 

The official services expected of 
him in return for so much kindness 
seem to have been slight, if any. 
Chiefly or altogether of his own ac¬ 
cord, he appears to have applied 
himself to a close inspection of the 
theatre, and to have shared with 
Goethe the task of superintending its 
concents. The rehearsals of new 
pieces commonly took place at the 
house of one of then friends; they con¬ 
sulted together on all such subjects, 
frankly and copiously. Schiller wasuot 
slow to prbfit by the means of im¬ 
provement thus afforded him; in the 
mechanical details of his art he grew 
more skilful ; by a constant obser¬ 
vation of the stage, he became more 
acquainted with its capabilities and 
its laws. It was not long till, with 
his characteristic expausiveness of 
entei prise, lie set about turning this 
new knowledge to account. In con¬ 
junction with Goethe, he remodelled 
his own Dan Carlo*, and his friend's 
Count Eh riant, altering both at cord¬ 
ing to his latest views of scenic pro¬ 
priety. It was farther intended to 
treat in the same manner the whole 
series of leading German plays, and 
thus to produce a national stock of 
dramatic pieces, foroied according to 
the best i ules; a vast project, in 
which some progress continued to be 
made, though other labours often in¬ 
terrupted it. For the present, Schil- 


* Wallnitein has been translated info French by M. Benjamin Constant; and the 
last two Parts of it have been faithfully rendered into English by Mr. Coleridge. As to 
the French version, wc know nothing, save that it is art improved one ; but that little is 
enough. Schiller, as a dramatist, improved by M. Constant, is a spectacle which we feel 
no wish to witness: the very name Wti/h mhin clipped and docked into Vahtcln is, 
with our previous experience, quite satisfactory. Mr. (Jolendge's translation is also 
aa a whole unknown to us: but judging from many large specimens, we should pro¬ 
nounce it, excepting Sotheby's Oberon, to he the best, indeed, the only sufferaolc, trans¬ 
lation from the German, with \>hich our literature has \cl been enriched. 
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ler was engaged with his Maria 
Stuart: it appeared in41800. 

This tragedy will not detaiu us 
long. It is upon a subject, the in¬ 
cidents of which, art' now getting 
trite, and the moral of which has lit¬ 
tle that ran peculiarly recommend it. 
To exhibit the repentance of a lovely 
hut erring woman, to show us how 
her soul may he restored to its primi¬ 
tive nobleness, hy sufferings, devo¬ 
tion, and death, is the object of 
Maria Stuart. It is a tragedy of 
sombre and mournful feelings; with 
an air of melancholy ami obstruction 
pervadiyg it; a looking backward on 
objects ol remorse, around on impri¬ 
sonment, and foi ward on the grave. 
Its object is undoubtedly attained. 
H r e are forced to portion and to love 
the heroine ; she is beautiful, and 
miserable, and lofty-minded; anti 
her crimes, however dark, have been 
expiated by long years of weeping 
and woe. Considering also that they 
were the fruit not of calculation, hut 
of passion acting on a heai t not dead, 
though blinded for a time to their 
enormity, they seem le^s hateful than 
the cold, premeditated *villany of 
which she is the victim. Elizabeth 
is selfish, heartless, envious; she 
violates no law, hut she has no vir¬ 
tue, and she lives triumphant: her 
arid, artificial character serves liy 
contrast to heighten our sympathy 
with her warm-heai ted, forlorn, ill- 
fated rival. These two queens, par¬ 
ticularly Mary, are well delineated ; 
their respective qualities are vividly 
In ought out, and the feelings they 
weie meant to excite arise within us. 
Tlieie is also Mortimer, a fierce, im¬ 
petuous, impassioned lover ; driven 
onward chiefly by the heat of his 
blood, but still interesting by his ve¬ 
hemence and unbounded daring. The 
dialogue moreover has mail} beau¬ 
ties; there *are scenes which have 
merited peculiar commendation. Of 
this kind is the interview between 
the queens ; and more especially the 
first entrance of Mary, when, alter 
long seclusion, she is once more per¬ 
mitted to behold the cheerful sky. 
In the joy of a moment’s freedom, she 
forgets that she is still a captive; 
she addresses the clouds, the “ sailots 
of the air,” who “ are "not subjects 
of Elizabeth,” and bids them carry 
tidings of her to the hearts that love 
her in other lands. Without doubt. 


in all that he intended, Schiller has 
succeeded : Maria Stuart is a beau¬ 
tiful tragedy ; it would have formed 
the glory of a meaner man, but it 
cannot materially alter his. Com¬ 
pared with Wallenstein its purpose is 
narrow, and its result is common. 
We have no manners or true histori¬ 
cal delineation. The figure of the 
English court is not given ; and Eli¬ 
zabeth is depicted more like one of 
the French Medici than like our own 
politic, capricious, coquettish, impe¬ 
rious, yet on tin whole true-hearted, 

<c good Queen Bess.” With abun¬ 
dant proofs of genius, this tragedy pro¬ 
duces a* comparatively small effect, 
especially on English readers. We 
have already wept enough for Mary 
Stuart, both over prose and verse ; 
and thp persons likely to be deeply 
touched with the moral or the inte¬ 
rest of her story, as it is recorded 
here, are rather a separate class than 
men in general. Madame de Staul, 
we observe, is her principal admirer. 

Next year, Schiller took possession 
of a province more peculiarly his 
own: in 1801, appeared his AJaid of 
Orleans (Jnnirfrau ran Orleans )y the 
first hiut of which was suggested to 
him by a series of documents, relat¬ 
ing to the sentence of Jeanne cl’Arc 
and its reversal, first published about 
this time hy De l’Averdy of the Aca¬ 
demic des Inscriptions. Schiller had 
been moved in perusing them: this 
tragedy gave voice to his feelings. 

Considered a* an object of poetry 
or history, Jeanne d'Arc, the most 
singular personage* of modern times, 
presents a character capable of be¬ 
ing viewed under a great variety of 
aspects, and w ith a corresponding 
variety of emotion*. To the English 
of her own age, bigoted in their be¬ 
lief and baffled by her prowess, she 
appeared inspired by the Devil, and 
was naturally burnt as a sorceress, 
in this light, too, she is painted in 
the poems of Shakspeare. To Vol¬ 
taire, again, whose trade it was to 
war with ivciy kind of superstition, 
this child of fanatic ardour seemed . 
no better than a moon-struck zealot; 
and the people who followed her, and 
believed in her, something worse than 
lunatics. The glory of what she had 
achieved w r ns forgotten, when the 
means of achieving it were recollect¬ 
ed ; and the INI aid of Orleans was 
adeemed the fit subject of a poem, the 
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wittiest and most profligate for which 
literature Has to blush. Our illus¬ 
trious Don Juan hides his head when 
-contrasted with Voltaire’s Puerile: 
Juan’s biographer, with all his zeal. 
Is but an innocent, and a novice, by 
the side of this arch-scomer. 

Such a manner of considering the 
Maid of Orleans is evidently not the 
right one. Feelings so deep and 
earnest as hers can never be an ob¬ 
ject of ridicule: whoever pursues a 
urpose of any sort with such fervid 
evotedness is entitled to awaken 
emotions, at least of a serious kind, in 
the hearts of others. Enthusiasm 
puts on a different shape in eve~y 
different age: always in some de¬ 
gree sublime, often it is dangerous ; 
its very essence is a tendency to er¬ 
ror and exaggeration; yet it* is the 
fundamental quality of strong souls; 
the true nobility of blood, in which 
all greatness of thought or action 
has its rise. Quicquid vult valdi• vu/t is 
ever the first and surest test of mental 
capability. This peasant girl, who 
felt within her such fiery vehemence 
of resolution that she cotdd subdue 
the minds of kings and captains to 
her will, and lead armies on to battle, 
conquering, till her country was 
cleared of its invaders, must plainly 
have possessed the elements of a ma¬ 
jestic character. Benevolent feelings, 
sublime ideas, and above all an over¬ 
powering will, are here indubitably 
marked. Nor does the form, which 
her activity assumed, seem less 
adapted for displaying these quali¬ 
ties, than many other forms in which 
we praise them. The gorgeous in¬ 
spirations of the Catholic religion 
are as real as the phantom of post¬ 
humous renown; the love of our 
native soil is as laudable as ambition, 
or the piinciple of military honour. 
Jeanne d’Arc must have been a crea¬ 
ture of shadowy, yet far-glancing 
dreams, of unutterable feelings, of 
“ thoughts that wandered through 
eternity.” Who can tell the trials 
and the triumphs, the splendours and 
the terrors, of which her simple spirit 
was the scene ! “ Heartless, sneering, 
Godrforgetting French!” —as old 
Suwarrow called them—they are not 
worthy of this noble maiden. Hers 
were errors, but errors which a ge¬ 
nerous soul alone could have com¬ 
mitted, and which, generous souls 
^would have done more than pai- 


don. Iler darkness and delusions 
were of the understanding only; they 
but make the radiance of her heart 
more touching and apparent; as 
clouds are gilded by the orient light 
into something more beautiful than 
azute itself. 

It is under this aspect that Schil¬ 
ler has contemplated the Maid of 
Orleans, and endeavoured to make 
us contemplate her. For the latter 
purpose, it appears that more than 
one plan had occurred to him. Ilis 
first idea was, to represent Joanna, 
and the times she lived in, as they 
actually were: to exhibit the super¬ 
stition, ferocity, and wretchedness of 
the period, in all their aggravation ; 
and to show us this patriotic and re¬ 
ligious enthusiast beautifying the 
tempestuous scene by her presence ; 
swaying the fierce passions of her 
countrymen; directing their fury 
against the invaders of France ,* till 
at length, forsaken and condemned to 
die, she perished at the stake, re¬ 
taining tile same steadfast and lofty 
faith, which had ennobled and re¬ 
deemed the errors of her life, and 
was now to glorify the ignoininj of 
her death. This project, after much 
deliberation, he relinquished as too 
difficult. By a new mode of ma¬ 
nagement, much of the homeliness 
and rude horror, that defaced and 
encumbered the reality, is throw n 
away. The Dauphin is not here a 
voluptuous weakling, nor is his court 
the centre of vice and cruelty and 
imbecility: the misery of the time is 
touched but lightly, and the Maid of 
Arc herself is invested with a certain 
faint degree of mysterious dignity, 
ultimately represented as being in 
truth a preternatural gift; though 
whether pieternatural, and it so, 
whether sent from above or from be¬ 
low, neither we nor she, # exi ept by 
faith, are absolutely sure, till the con¬ 
clusion. 

The propriety of this airangcmcnt 
is liable to question; indeed, it has 
been more than questioned. But ex¬ 
ternal blemishes are lost in the intrin¬ 
sic grandeur of the piece: the spirit 
of Joanna is presented to with an 
exalting and pathetic force sufficient 
to make us blind to far greater im¬ 
proprieties. Joanna is a pure crea¬ 
tion, of half celestial origin, combin¬ 
ing the mild charms of female loveli- 
‘ ness with the awful majesty of a pro- 
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phetess, and a sacrifice doomed to 
perish for her country. She resem¬ 
bled, in Schiller’s view, the Iphi- 
genia of the Greeks; and as such, in 
sonic respects, ha has treated her. 

The woes and desolation of the 
land have kindled in Joanna’s keen 
and fervent heart a fire, which the 
loneliness of her life, and her deep 
feelings of religion, have nouiishcd 
and fanned into a holy,flame. She 
sits in solitude with her flocks, beside 
the mountain chapel of the Virgin, 
under the ancient Druid oak—a 
wizard spot, the haunt of evil spirits 
as well as of good ; and visions are 
revealed to her such as human eyes 
behold not. It seems the force of her 
owu spirit expressing its feelings in 
forms which re-act upon itself. The 
strength of her impulses persuades 
her that she is called from on high 
to deliver her native France; the 
intensity of her own faith persuades 
others ; she goes forth on her mis¬ 
sion—all bends to the fiery vehe¬ 
mence of her will—she is inspired 
because she thinks herself so. There 
is something beautiful and moving in 
the aspect tif a noble enthusiasm 
fostered in the secret soul, amid ob¬ 
structions and depressions, and at 
length bursting forth with an over¬ 
whelming force to accomplish its ap¬ 
pointed end: the impediments which 
long hid it are now become testimo¬ 
nies of its powei : the very igno¬ 
rance, and meanness, ami error, which 
still in part adhere to it, increase 
our sympathy without diminishing 
our admiration; it seems the triumph, 
hardly contested and not wholly car¬ 
ried, but still the triumph of mind 
over fate—of human volition over 
material necessity. 

-All this Schiller felt, and has pre¬ 
sented with even more than Ins usual 
skill. The secret mechanism of Jo¬ 
anna’s mind is concealed from us in 
a dim religious obscurity; but its 
active movements are distinct; we 
behold the lofty heroism of her feel¬ 
ings ; she affects us to the very heart. 
The quiet, devout, innocence of her 
early years, when she lived silent, 
shrouded in herself, meek and kindly, 
not communing with others, makes 
us love her; the celestial splen¬ 
dour which illuminates her after-life 
adds reverence to our love. Her 
words and actions combine an over¬ 
powering force with a calm uupre- 


at Jena to his Death. 

tending dignity: we seem to under¬ 
stand how they must have carried 
in their favour the universal convic¬ 
tion. Joanna is the most noble being 
in tragedy. We figure her with her 
slender lovely form, her mild but 
spirit-speaking countenance; “ beau¬ 
tiful and terrible," bearing the ban¬ 
ner of the Virgin before the hosts of 
her country; travelling in the strength 
of a rapt soul; irresistible by faith; 

“ the lowly herdsmaid,” greater in 
the grandeur of her simple spirit 
than the kings, and queens of this 
world. Yet her breast is not en¬ 
tirely insensible to human feeling, nor 
ly*r faitlf never liable to waver. W hen 
that inexorable vengeance, which 
had shut her car against the voice of 
mercy to the enemies of France, is 
suspended at the sight of Lionel, 
and her heart experiences the first 
touch of mortal affection, a baleful 
cloud overspreads the serene of her 
mind; it seems as if Heaven had 
forsaken her, or from the beginning 
permitted demons or earthly dreams 
to deceive her. The agony of her 
spirit, involved in endless and hor¬ 
rid labyrinths of doubt, is power¬ 
fully pourtrayed. She has crowned 
the king at Rheims; and all is joy, 
and pomp, and jubilee, and almost 
adoration of Joanna : but Joanna's 
thoughts are not of joy. The sight 
of her poor but kind and true-hearted 
sisters in the crowd, moves her to 
the soul. Amid the tumult am! mag¬ 
nificence of this royal pageant she 
sinks into a reverie; her small native 
dale of Arc, between its quiet hills, 
rises on her mind’s-eye, with its 
straw-roofed huts and its clear green 
sward; where the sun is even then 
shining so brightly, and the sky is 
so blue, and &11 is so calm, and safe, 
and motherly. She sighs for the 
peace of that sequestered home ; then 
shudders to think that she shall never 
see it more. Accused of witchcraft 
by her own ascetic melancholic fa¬ 
ther, she litters no word of denial to 
the charge; for her heart is dark, it 
is tarnished by earthly love, she dare. 
not raise her thoughts to heaven. 
Parted from her sisters; * cast out 
with horror by the people she had 
lately saved from despair; she wan¬ 
ders forth, desolate, forlorn, not 
knowing whither. Yet she does not 
sink under this sore trial: as she 
suffers from without, and is forsaken 
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of men, her mind grows clear and 
fitrobg, her confidence returns. She 
is now more firmly fixed in our ad¬ 
miration than before; tenderness is 
united to our other feelings; and her 
faith has been proved by sharp vicis¬ 
situde. Her countrymen recognize 
their error ; Joanna closes her career 
by a glorious death; we take fare¬ 
well of her in a solemn mood of he¬ 
roic pity. 

Joanna is the animating principle 
of this tragedy ; the scenes employed 
in developing her character and feel¬ 
ings constitute its great charm. Yet 
there are other personages in it, that 
leave a distinct and pleading im¬ 
pression of themselves in our me¬ 
mory. Agnes Sorcl, the soft, lan¬ 
guishing, generous mistress of the 
Dauphin, relieves and heightens by 
comparison the sterner beauty of the 
Maid. Dunois, the Bastard of Or¬ 
leans, the lover of Joanna, is a blunt, 
frank, sagacious soldier, and well 
described. And Talbot, the grey 
veteran, delineates his dark, unbe¬ 
lieving, indomitable soul, by a few 
slight but expressive touches: he 
sternly passes down, as he thinks, 
to the land of utter nothingness, con¬ 
temptuous even of the fate that 
destroys him, and— 

On the soil of France in death reposes. 

As a hero on the shield he would not quit. 

The introduction of supernatural 
agency in this play, and the final a- 
berration from the truth of history, 
have been considerably censured by 
the German critics: Schlegel, wc 
recollect, calls Joanna's end a “ rosy 
death.” In this dramaturgic discus¬ 
sion, the mere reader need take no 
great interest. To require our belief 
in apparitions and miracles, things 
which we cannot here believe, no 
doubt for a moment disturbs our 
submission to the poet’s illusions: 
but the miracles in this story are 
rare and transient, and o,f small ac¬ 
count in the general result: they 
give our reason little trouble, and 
* perhaps contribute to exalt the he¬ 
roine in our imaginations. It is still 
the mere human grandeur of Joanna's 
spirit that we love and reverence; 
tne lofty devotedness with which she 
is transported, the generous bene¬ 
volence, the irresistible determina¬ 
tion. The heavenly mandate is but 
the means of unfolding these quali¬ 


ties, and furnishing them with a 
proper passpbrt to the minds of her 
age. To have produced, without 
the aid of fictions like these, a Jo¬ 
anna so beautified uud exalted, woxild 
undoubtedly have yielded greater 
satisfaction: but it may be ques¬ 
tioned whethei the difficulty would 
not have increased in a still higher 
ratio. The sentiments, the charac¬ 
ters, are not only accurate, but ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful; the incidents, 
excepting the very last, are possible, 
or even probable: wliat remains is 
but a very slender evil. 

After all objections have been 
urged, and this among others has 
certainly a little weight, the Maul 
of Or lean’s will remain one of the 
very finest of modern dramas. Per¬ 
haps, among all Schiller’s plays, it is 
the one whch evinces most of that 
quality denominated qeniu* in the 
strictest meaning of the word. Wtil- 
lensttin embodies more thought, more 
knowledge, more conception ; but 
it is only in parts illuminated by that 
ethereal brightness which shines ovei 
every part,of this. The spirit of the 
romantic ages is here imaged foith ; 
but the whole is exalted, emliellishcd, 
ennobled. It is what the critics call 
idealized. The heart must be cold, 
the imagination dull, which the Junq- 
frtm von Orleans will not move. 

In Germany this case did not oc¬ 
cur : the reception of the work was 
beyond example fluttering. The lead¬ 
ing idea suited the German mind ; 
the execution of it inflamed the hearts 
and imaginations of the people ; they 
felt proud of their great poet, and 
delighted to enthusiasm with his 
poetry. At the first exhibition of 
the play in Leipzig, Schiller being in 
the theatre, though not among the 
audience, this feeling was manifested 
in a rather singular manner. When 
the curtaiu dropped at the end of the 
first act, there aiose on all sides a 
shout of t( Es lehe Friedrich Schiller /” 
accompanied by the sound of trump¬ 
ets and other military music: at the 
conclusion of the piece, the whole 
assembly left their places, went out, 
and crowded round the door through 
which Schiller was expected to come; 
and no sooner did the poet appear, 
than his admiring spectators, un¬ 
covering their heads, made a lane 
for. him, and ns he passed along, 
many, we arc told, held up their 
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children, and exclaimed, *' That is 
he!”* 1 

This must have been a proud mo¬ 
ment for Schiller; but also an agi¬ 
tating, painful one; ami perhaps on 
the whole, the latter feeling, for the 
time, prevailed. Such noisy, formal, 
and tumultuous plaudits were little 
to his taste: the triumph they confer, 
though plentiful, is coarse; and Schil¬ 
ler's modest nature made him shun 
the public gaze, not seek it. He 
loved men, and did not affect to des¬ 


pise their approbation ; but neither 
did this form his leading motive. 
To him, art like virtue was its own 
reward; he delighted in his tasks for 
the sake of the fascinating feelings 
which they yielded him in their per¬ 
formance. Poetry was the chosen 
gift of his mind, which his pleasure 
lay in cultivating: in other things 
he wished not that his habits or en¬ 
joyments should be different from 
those of other men. 


(/« conn qttenre of the Itntflh of this Memoir, we arc unable to fulfil 
tin p/o/nibt , whith was made last month , of camludmg it in the 
prt si at number. The remainder wiU be givwn in our rout.) 


* Docnng (s. 176.)—Who adds as follows: “ Another testimony of approval, very 
different in its nature, he received at the first production of the play in Weimar. 
Knowing and valuing as he did the public of that ci£y, it could not but hurpnse him 

greatly, when a certain young Doctor S-called out to him, “ Jiiavo, Sc/u/ltr! n 

fiom the gallery, n a very loud tone of voice. Offended at such impertinence, the 
poet hissed strongly; in which the audience joined him. lie Likewise expressed m 
words his displcasuie at this conduct; and the youthful sprig of medicine was, by di¬ 
rection of the court, farther punished for his indiscreet applause, by some admonition, 
from the police.” 


* ON A PICTIRE. 

A thought seems lying on her pouting lip— 

Whethei it be that Love hath 'lighted there, 

And loft liis image ; oi that l)i earns, long dead, 

Revisit her worn brain, and bring to day 
Daik shadows, such as the strong Dawn calls forth 
From the eastern mountains, like the ghosts of night— 
I know not.—Oh! look well on her sad cheek. 
Whereon the once red rose hath wither’d quite ;— 

And on her brow, like mellowing marble pale; 

And in her eye, where passionate pain still lives. 

And Sorrow, disinheiited of tears ! B. 


.SONNET. 

THT RETURN OT TIME. 

Have ye not mark’d the hurrying moments rise. 

Like hasty heralds fiom the silent dead, 

Scarce telling that their fellows lienee have fled. 

Ere each fleet messenger retires and dies? 

Ev'n thus each hour, mouth, year, the place supplies 
Of others, unto Death’s dominions sped, 

W r here Ages with Eternity are wed. 

To live and multiply anew! Time dies 

With Death—flies onward and returns again— 
Bearing Life, Y outh, and Beauty, to the tomb! 

And this shall last until the hour of doom: 

W r hen, agitated like the billowy main. 

The world shall heave forth, fiom her gorged a) yss, 
The dead, to grasp eternal w oe or bliss. 
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STANZAS TO 


1 . 

The days are few that thou hast told. 

The griefs are slight that thou const know. 
And time yet pauses to unfold 
The catalogue of human woe: 

For sorrow is not childhood’s dow’r, 

Nor oft disturbs youth’s summer hour. 

But shows the tom and faded page. 

That tells of vanish'd joys—to age: 

To age—reality of life— 

That cannot brook the feverish strife. 

Which but a transient gloom imparts 
To young and hope-deluded hearts. 

2 . 

But if the courLe of after years 

Should bear one grief—one pang to thee, 
'Twould be my pride with true-love tears 
To blot it from thy memory ;— 

To seek thee in thy pale distress. 

And whisper hopes of happiness; 

And tell thee that the clouds which fly 
Across the calm and azure sky. 

And leave it still serenely fair, f 
Are emblems of thy bosom’s care ; 

And that, if joys soon fade from view. 

Our miseries, love, are fleeting too. 


3. 

But well I know, though grief appear 
To veil the light of joy awhile. 

And though at times a rising tear 
May dim the lustre of thy smile— 

They shall not cloud nor quench the flame 
That virtue kindles; and thy name 
Shall pass along the stream of time* 
Without a shade of vice or crime. 

And thou wilt show that hearts may bear 
Fate’s keenest pangs—and not despair: 
And that the guileless soul within 
May know of sorrow without sin. 

4. 

And when thine eyes have lost the light 
That youth and beauty lend them now 
And when "the cypress gloom of night 
Hangs lowering o’er that sunny brow— 
Thou wilt not fall as others fall. 

Whom bonds of guilt have held in thrall 
Thou wilt not die as others die. 

Who deem all love but slavery:— 

But thou wilt vanish like a ray 
That shines upon the desert way— 

A beam from hcav'n that gilds the main. 
And glances back to heaven again. 

I 


K. 
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Thr Power of li»;nuly. 
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I 

THE POWEll OF BEAUTY. 

N 

\ . A SYRIAN T A LIS. 

t* 


Not far from the banks of the 
Orontes, and aloof from any other 
habitation, stood a Syrian cottage, 
where dwelt a peasant, his wile, and 
only son. It was the daily employ¬ 
ment of the latter to lead the few 
sheep of his father to the hills, where 
the wild and sweet notes of his Sy¬ 
rian pipe often cheered the traveller 
on his way: the caravans travelling 
from Damascus to llagdad sometimes 
passed by, and purchased of his fa¬ 
ther’s flock; and nothing could ex¬ 
ceed the joy of Hemid when he heard 
the camel bell, and lire mournful 
cliuunt of the Arab driver, and saw 
the long train of the caravan winding 
up the mountain path. lie would 
then listen with delight to the tales 
of these travellers of the desert, and 
lonaed to accompany them on their 
way ; but when be returned to the 
cottage at night, when the lire was 
kindled on the rude floor, the un¬ 
leavened cake baked in tlic^embers, 
mid the milk, fiuit. and honey from 
the hills, formed their repast ; when 
he heard his parents say, in words of 
affection, that lie was then only sup¬ 
port and joy, lie repionehed himself 
lor having ever cherished the thought 
of leaving them. But one night there 
arose a violent storm; the Orontcs 
overflowed its banks, the blast came 
wild and furious from the desert be¬ 
yond, and moaned through the lone¬ 
ly group of lig-trees around the cot¬ 
tage with a sound as of destruction. 
Amidst the darkness and the beating 
of the rain was heard a voice of dis¬ 
tress that seemed to implore admis¬ 
sion and shelter. Seniid arose, anil 
on opening the door, a venerable man 
entered, whose green turban anil toil- 
worn features prod aimed him to be 
a Uadgi, or pilgrim from Mecca ; his 
beard descended nearly to bis girdle, 
and overcome by fatigue anil the vio¬ 
lence of tlie storm, he throw himself 
on the coarse carpet which was 
spread for him, and hung over the 
blazing fire ; and when he hail drunk 
of the coffee presented him, his faded 
looks brightened with joy, and at 
last he broke silence, anil gave the 
bless.ng of a Hadgi, and adored the 
good .less of Allah. The storm was 
Aic. i 824. 


hushed, the moon-light came through 
the lattice window of the cottage : 
the pilgrim knelt, and folding his 
hands ou his breast—he prayed, fix¬ 
ing liis eyes on earth, with intense 
devotion ; he tliricc pressed his lore- 
head on the ground, and then stood, 
witii his face to Mecca, and invoked 
the prophet. 

Srmid gazcil on the stranger—ho 
could be no wandering dervise ; his 
aspegt anil manner were far superior 
to the poverty of liis dress, and on 
the hem of liis garment was embroi¬ 
dered that passage from the Koran, 
fit only fpr the good.—The next ami 
several following days the lladgi was 
still a welcome guest; he had been a 
long and restless traveller, and when 
Setnid was seated by his side in the 
rude portico of the cottage, as the 
sun was setting on the Orontcs, and 
the wild mnuutuim around, and he 
had given tiie chibouque into his 
hands, he drank in with insatiable 
delight every tale of wandering and 
peril on the wave and the wilderness 
which the other related. At last the 
day of liis departure came, and Se¬ 
niid wept bitterly as he clasped the 
hand of the stranger, who, during 
his short stay, had become deeply at¬ 
tached to him, and who now turned 
to the father and mother, and raised 
his right hand to neaven, and attested 
his words by the name of Allah. “ 1 
am alone,” he saiil, ** in the world; the 
shaft of death has stricken from my 
side relative and friend ; as 1 have 
beheld the Euphrates rush units soli¬ 
tary course through the wild, that 
once Unwed through the glory and 
light of the bowers of Eden. Yet 
sutler your son to cheer and brighten 
my way, and 1 will be to him both 
parent and counsellor ; he shall par¬ 
take of my wealth, and when three 
years have passed over our heads, he 
shall return to bless your declining 
years.” It was long before the pa?* 
rents of Semid would consent- to this 
proposal, b.it at last the prospect of 
their son's advancement, and of liis 
return, endowed with knowledge and 
wealth, wrung a reluctant assent.— 
The si m's rays had not penetrated 
tlyough the grove of fig-trees that 
M 
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shadowed his borne, when the youth 
an£ his companion directed their 
course across the plain, and on the 
third day entered the thick forests 
which terminated it, sleeping at night 
beneath the trees around the fire 
they had kindled. The toil of the 
way was lightened by the converse 
of the uioslcmin, which was full of 
instruction and delight, yet mingled 
with much that was strange and 
wild, of genii, the power of evil and 
good spit its, and the marvellous 
events lie had met w ith in his varied 
path. But he knew not that that path 
was so soon to be closed. One night, 
overcome by fatigue, and the exces¬ 
sive heat of the way, they had sunk 
to sleep in the wood, without taking 
the precaution of kindling a fire.—In 
the middle of the night Semid was 
awakened by a piercing shriek, and 
hastening to his companion, found he 
had been bitten by a serpent, whose 
wound was mortal; already the poi¬ 
son began to circulate through his 
veins, his limbs tientitled, his taee 
was flushed with crimson, and his 
eyes had a fatal lustre. He clasped 
the hand of the youth convulsively in 
his own, and pressed it to his heart. 
* f O my son," he said, “ Allah has 
called me at the midnight hour, and 
the angel of death has put his cup to 
my lips ere I thought it was pre¬ 
pared ; and thou art left solitary 
like a bride widowed on her marriage 
mom:—thy friend and guide torn 
from thee, what will be thy fate?— 
and the wealth that would have been 
thine will now be scattered amongst 
strangers.” He paused, uud seemed 
lost in thought: the young Syrian 
supported his dying head on his knees, 
and his tears fell fast on the face that 
was soon to be shrouded from him for 
ever. Suddenly the old man drew 
forth from his bosom a memorial of 
his affection, that was indeed indeli¬ 
ble, and fixing his look intensely on 
his friend, “ Semid,” he said, “ 1 
have hesitated whether ‘to consign to 
you this ring, and darkness is on my 
spirit as to the result. Place this 
ring on your finger, and it will in¬ 
vest you with surpassing beauty of 
featuie and form, which, if rightly 
used, will conduct you to honour and 
happiness ; but if abused to the pur¬ 
poses of vicious indulgences will 
make sorrow and remorse your por¬ 
tion through life." He feinted, Irit 
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reviving once more, “Turn my face 
to Meeea," he cried, “ to the tomb of 
my prophetand striving to fix his 
eyes on the cast, “ 1 come, O loved 
of Allah—the dark realms of Klnlj 
shall not be my home, nor 1S1 Arat 
have any terrors for me: thrice have 
these feet compassed the Caaba, 
where rest thy ashes; thrice to arrive 
there have they trod the burning de¬ 
sert, wheie thy promises wore sweeter 
to me than the fountain or the sha¬ 
dow—receive me to tliy Paradise ! " 
—He sank back’, and died. All night 
the Syrian boy mourned loudly over 
the body of his benefactor ; and the 
next day watched over it till sun-set, 
when with difficulty he dug a rude 
grave and inteired it.—Early on the 
second morning he puisued his way 
through the forest, and the sun was 
hot on the plain beyond, ere he ad¬ 
vanced fiom its gloomy recesses.— 
He had placed the ring, of a gieen 
coloui and without ornament, on his 
finger, and already amidst bis grief 
for the lo'-s of his friend, his lieai t 
swelled with vanity at the inanj ad¬ 
vantages it had given lam.—Op¬ 
pressed with the beat he drew near 
to where a fountain gushed forth be¬ 
neath a few palm-trees on the plain, 
and formed a limpid pool ; he stoop¬ 
ed to drink, but started back at be¬ 
holding the change a few hours hud 
made. The sun-burnt features of 
the shepherd boy had given place to 
a countenance of dazzling fairness 
and beauty; the dark ringlets clus¬ 
tered on the pure forehead over still 
darker eyes, whose look was irresis¬ 
tible ; his step became liuughty as he 
pursued his way, and saw each pas¬ 
senger fix on him a gaze of admira¬ 
tion, and he glanced with disdain on 
his coarse peasant's dress. 

The sun was setting on the splen¬ 
did mosques and gilt minarets of the 
city of Damascus, now full in view, 
when a numerous train of horsemen 
drew near; it was Hussein, the son 
of the Pacha, returning from the 
course. Struck at the sight of one so 
meanly clad, yet so extremely beau¬ 
tiful, he stopped and demanded 
whence he came and whither he was 
journeying; on Semid replying he was 
friendless and a stranger, be bade him 
follow in liis train, and added that on 
the morrow he should become one of 
his own guards. The next day, in his 
military habit, and rich arms, and 
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mounted on a fine AAl» courser, he 
rode by the Prince’s side. Each day 
saw some improvement in the 
efiherd of the Orontos ; possessing 
by nature a quick imagination, and 
an enterprising spirit, he made a ra¬ 
pid progress in the accomplishments 
of the court of Damascus.—Speedily 
promoted by Hussein, whose favour¬ 
ite he had become, and admired by 
all for the exquisite personal advan¬ 
tages he possessed; he joined with 
those of his own rank in every amuse¬ 
ment and pleasure the eity afforded. 
Sometimes they passed the hours in 
the supeih coffee-houses, where the 
fountain spouted forth a lofty column 
of wutet, and the coolness and inces¬ 
sant murmur were delightful amidst 
the sultry heats—or on one of the 
light pleasure-houses built on piles 
in the midst of the rivi rs which rush¬ 
ed through the city, they sat at night 
on soft cushions, and coffee, sherbet, 
and other luxuries were served ; arui 
while the moon-light, mingled with 
the glare of lamps, fell on the scone, 
they listened to the music^and gazed 
on the voluptuous dance of the A1- 
moll girls.—Amidst scenes like these 
the memory of his lather and mother, 
the lonely cottage on the river’s bank, 
his few sheep, and his mountain so¬ 
litudes, grew more and moie faint; 
all love for simplicity and innocence 
of life and heart was lost irretriev¬ 
ably, and the senses were prepared 
to yield to the first seduction. The 
favorite mistiess of Hussein, a beau¬ 
tiful Circassian, had one morning, 
while walking beneath the sycamore- 
trees by the river’s side, seen Sc mid 
playing at the jerrid with the prince, 
and his uncommon loveliness of coun¬ 
tenance and noble figure had inspir¬ 
ed her with a violent passion. One 
day, as he sat beneath the portico of 
a coffee-house, one of'those women 
approached him whose employment 
it is to sell nosegays of flowers to the 
Turkish ladies; she drew one fiom 
her basket, and put it into his hand ; 
the various flowers were so arranged 
as to convey a message of love from 
that lady, the fame of whose charms 
filled the whole city. Deeply flat¬ 
tered as the heart of Semid was at 
this discovery, and filled with intense 
curiosity to behold such perfections, 
he still hesitated ; gratitude to his 
benefactor llusseiu ; the memory of 
the lessons of piety so often received 
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from his parents ; the dying wosds of 
the pilgrim of Mecca; all conspiied 
to deter him. But, to be the object 
of the love of such a woman, and so¬ 
licited to behold her!—the thought 
was irresistible. Night came, and 
the last call to prayer of the Ri uez- 
zin from the minaiet had ceased, 
when, disguised, he climbed the lofty 
wall that encircled the harem of the 
prince, and, gliding through the gar¬ 
den, was admitted by one of the eu¬ 
nuchs, who conducted him through 
several apartments into the one that 
was the abode of the favourite. The 
moon-light came faintly through the 
windows of richly stained glass, and 
showed indistinctly the gold charac¬ 
ters from the Koran inscribed be- 
neath-*-the exquisite perfumes which 
filled the air, and the lulling murmur 
of the fountain gushing on the rich 
marble, stole on the senses w itli se¬ 
ductive power—the upper part, or 
divan, of the Serai was covered with 
the costly silks, carpets, and bro¬ 
cades of Persia and Damascus, with 
numerous sofas, cushions, and su¬ 
perb mirrors—and at the end of all, 
where the small cluster of silver 
lamps threw their light on an otto¬ 
man of crimson velvet and gold, re¬ 
clined the young and haughty Cir¬ 
cassian. She wore a blue Cashmere 
turban, clasped on her high and fair 
fmehead by a wreath of diamonds, 
and beneath fell the lavon ling-lets of 
her hair, which were just suffered to 
test on the right shouldei—the vest 
that confined the bosom, as if to con¬ 
trast w'ith its exquisite whiteness, 
was of black, and this was circled by 
a golden girdle—her right arm, the 
tunic thrown back, lay moveless like 
a wreath of snow on the dark otto¬ 
man, and on the left aim languidly 
rested her beautiful check, whose na¬ 
tural paleness was now flushed—and 
the drooping e> e-lash tinged with 
surmch, coylil not shroud the glance 
that flashed irresistibly fiom beneath, 
while the full and crimson lips, un¬ 
like the Grecian outlim, were just 
parted by ap unconscious /mule at 
sight of the beloved form that stood 
before her. Dazzled at the sight of 
such excessive beauty, Seuiid stood 
motionless, unable to advance, or 
withdiaw his eyes from the Circas¬ 
sian, who rose from her reclining 
posture, and waved her band for him 
to be seated on the ottoman beside 
M ‘2 
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her. Scarcely had he obeyed her, 
and fecovering from his confusion, 
begun to declare the passion he felt, 
when the loud sound of voices and 
steps rapidly approaching the Serai 
was heard. Scmid started up, and 
paralysed by his feelings, gazed al¬ 
ternately at the lady, and at the 
door, through which he every mo¬ 
ment expect d the guards to burst 
with the sentence of death. In the 
agony of her fear, she clasped his 
hand so convulsively in hers, as, on 
his sudden starting from her side, to 
draw unconsciously the green ring 
from his finger. .. 

At that moment she uttered a loud 
cry, and fixed her dark eyes on him, 
but their expression was—no longer 
love; in place of the Ik notify! aud 
matchless Seinid, stood before her 
a venerable man, in appearance like 
an lmaiin; his beard hung down to his 
girdle, his thin grey locks were scat¬ 
tered over his wrinkled front, and his 
look was sad and imploring. Just 
at this instant, Hussein and his at¬ 
tendants burst into the apartment, 
and searched in vain with hitter im¬ 
precations for the traitor Seinid; the 
stranger, whose appearance bespoke 
him either a Hakim, or physician, or 
a teacher of religion, was sufficed to 
depart unmolested. lie rushed wild¬ 
ly into the streets of the city—they 
were silent aud deserted, for every 
inhabitant had retired to rest; but 
there was no rest for the soul ofSemid, 
no calm for the hopeless sorrow and 
devouring despair which now agitat¬ 
ed it; lie had east from him for ever 
the only gift that would have raised 
him in the career of life, and when 
he gazed on his withered form, felt 
bis limbs tremble, and the chill blast 
wave his white locks, he lifted his 
staff towards heaven, and cursed the 
hour when the stranger's steps came 
to the cottage of his father ; and the 
still more fatal seduction of beauty 
which now left shame and w retched- 
ness his only portion. He paced in- 
. cessantly the empty streets, which 
returned no sound save his own step, 
till the day dawnpd, aud the nume¬ 
rous population began to appear, and 
the coffee-houses to fill, win n he hur¬ 
ried into the retreats of the garde ns. 
Worn out with fatigue and anguish, 
he fell fast asleep beneath the trees, 
but that sleep was worn* than wak¬ 
ing; the f’irciissian knelt hi lore him/ 


her beautiful presses sweeping the 
ground, and raised her look to his 
with love and tenderness unutterable, 
—he clasped her to his liosom, v'\ie T *- 
she suddenly broke' from his arms, 
scorn and indignation flashed from 
her eyes, and the sounds that lang 
in his ears as he awoke were her 
curse and laugh of mockery and con¬ 
tempt. It was mid-day, and many 
had sought shelter from the sidtry 
heat beneath the mange and citron 
trees around; sherbet and coffee 
were supplied by some of the sellers 
who had arranged their small shops 
on the spot. Seinid gazed wildly on 
the various groups, for among them 
he discovered some of his dearest in¬ 
timates ; lie would have rushed to¬ 
wards them, to share in their gay con¬ 
verse, to hear from their lips, perhaps, 
some words of consolation ; but his 
robe was pulled by some children, 
who gazing up at the venerable and 
striking features of‘ him they took for 
an lmaun, besought his blessing. 
“ Blessing from me ! ” cried Seinid; 
the thought was to his soul more 
bitter thai. the Erak tree to the fa¬ 
mished traveller “O Allah, who hast 
quenched the light of my path sud¬ 
denly, and crushed me by thy doom: 
had 1 sunk slowly from youth to de¬ 
crepitude, the rich pleasures of the 
world would have passed gently from 
my grasp: but yesterday, strength 
and glorious beauty were in this 
frame, and now it bends into the 
tomb; the friends of* my soul pass 
me in their pride, and know me not. 
Who now shall love the wretched 
Seinid ? ” He bent his steps towards 
the city and sought an obscure lodg¬ 
ing ; he shunned the crowded streets 
aud sweet promenades by the river 
side, and retired to a cottage in the 
gardens near the city, that was 
shrouded by the mass of cypress and 
fruit trees amidst which it stood. 
Here, as solitude became more fami¬ 
liar to him, he began to regard the 
utter desolation of liis condition with 
less anguish of spirit: at evening, he 
sometimes frequented the places, 
where the Imauus, the Muftis, and 
the learned of the city, associated ; 
among these venerable men, his ap¬ 
pearance ensured him respect; in 
their conversations on the deep things 
of religion, of nature, and of destiny, 
his mind b< came expanded and ani¬ 
mated ; he devoted his daily solitude 
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to the study of the Koran, of medi¬ 
cine-, nnd other sciences, with such 
^success,that he became in timefamotis 
^hjpwrtp;hout the city; and the learned 
lmnun was admired, and listened to 
by all:— while others hung on the 
words that fell from his lips, while 
the aged were silent, and the gay 
and thoughtless composed before him, 
new sources of consolations opened 
to his spiiit, new motives attached 
him to life- Even then, as he passed 
by the splendid palaces in which his 
presence was once courted, and heard 
the sounds of joy within, and, bitterer 
than nil, than even the despoiling 
doom oi the halls ot Ehlis, when wo¬ 
man's haughty step and look of re¬ 
sistless beauty, that sought him with 
allurement nnd delight, were now 
turned from the decayed Tinmm with 
pity and aversion ; he felt misery, 
that wisdom was unavailing to cure. 
To ilv from these scenes he resolved 
to quit Damascus for ever; andat sun¬ 
rise he issued out of the northern 
gate that conducts to Haleb. All the 
day he puisued his journey, and at 
night always found a khfU welcome 
in the Syrian cottages. On the fifth 
evening the sky shewed a fiery and un¬ 
usual splendour ; and night quickly 
came down on the scene ; ushering in 
out* of those furious tempests which 
arise so suddenly in the east: the 
rain fell in torrents, and the deep 
darkness was only broken by the 
lightning that Hashed on the moun¬ 
tain path of Semid ; he paused and 
listened, but there was no sound, save 
the loud voice of the blast as it rush¬ 
ed thiougli the rocky passe* 1 , and the 
river foaming over its course be¬ 
neath ; overcome by fatigue, he de¬ 
spaired of reaching any place ot shel¬ 
ter, when he suddenly perceived the 
light of some cottages on the declivi¬ 
ty above. lie entered one of them 
with the salutation “ Salain Alicnni,” 
peace he to you, seldom coldly listen¬ 
ed to ; the cottagers spread’ for the 
venerable wanderer their best mat on 
the floor, in the midst of which the 
fire burned bright and cheerfully, and 
instantly prepared a simple repast, 
followed by coffee and the chibouque; 
the neighbouis entered to sit with 
the stranger in token of respect and 
honour; the young peasants danced 
to the guitar and pipe, and many a 
mountain song was sum*. l’Icased 
at riii* s^ene of gab tv mid mv, .mil 1>v 


the kindness and veneration paid him, 
the spirits of the wanderer were eleva¬ 
ted, and he forgot his sorrows for a- 
while, gazed on the group before him 
with a delighted eje, and began to 
converse with so much eloquence and 
wisdom that the auditois listened 
with hushed and eager attention: he 
talked of the vicissitudes with which 
Allah visits our path of life, of death, 
and the scenes of beauty and ever¬ 
lasting bloom reserved for the faith¬ 
ful: n hen he suddenly paused—the 
children of the family had clasped 
his knees, and were gazing on his 
feature*—the sound of the torrent 
dashing over its rock} path had 
caught his ear—and that group— 
that hour—all brought back the v*\ id, 
the bitter memory of what bad been. 
He clasped his hands, and uttered a 
cry of anguish—“On such a night,” he 
exclaimed, “ caniethe stranger to my 
native home, as the Orontes rushed 
by in it« fury; amidst the voice of the 
storm lie prayed for slultcr. and his 
words of melod} lured me away. O 
my father and’ my motbei ! whose 
looks are bent over the desci t for the 
stops of your son ; never can you be¬ 
hold him again : were lie to appre ach 
your door, you would thrust him 
away as an impostor; and his wi¬ 
thered form would he bent in anguish 
over the scenes of his childhood:" 
and “ mock not niv misery n itli their 
presence,” he said, as he thrust the 
children from him with a trembling 
hand. “ Let me roam again through 
the storm and darkm ss, but see not 
their eyes bent on mine, hear not 
their voice calling: on me, w hose w i- 
tliering heart can never know a fa¬ 
ther's love—my childless, daik, and 
desolate path ! O! for a mother’s 
teais falling on this hopeless bosom 
—but it may not be.” He bent his 
head to the earth, and the tears 
streamed fast down his withered 
cheek ; the villager** gazed with 
wonder at the sti anger’s emotion, but 
it grew late, and they dropped off 
one after the other to their homes. . 
After a night ot disturbed repose, 
Semid bade an early adieti to these 
friendly people, and pursued his 
journey; the day was beautiful, 
and descending the region of moun¬ 
tains, he entered on a rich and exten¬ 
sive plain, and at last drew near 
,r»><* of those Khans, built in lonely 
rnintienv for the areemniodatinn of 
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travellers; it was divided into two 
stories, the lower for the camels and 
horses, the tipper for the lodging 
of the merchants; and a fountain 
rose in the middle of the area below. 
Here, natives of various nations had 
already arrived; the Armenian aud 
Persian, the Jew and the Tartar, 
mingled together in the apartments, 
which offered no luxuries save the 
bare walls and floor: each spread his 
mat, or rich carpet, according to his 
wealth; lighted his lire, and the 
coffee being prepared, took his long 
pipe, and enterea into animated con¬ 
versation, or sat silent, lost in mus¬ 
ing. Semid found no want of invita¬ 
tions to partake of their cheer ; for 
long and lonely journeys such as these 
create benevolent and kindly feelings 
to each other. The light hial not 
long faded on the plain, ere each tra¬ 
veller, fatigued, stretched himself on 
his mat to seek repose, and soon 
after dawn of the ensuing day they 
had pursued their various and dis¬ 
tant routes. 

The lmaun took his staff, and 
again bent his steps towards Haleb; 
a small river rau through the plain ; 
the tents of some wandering Bedo¬ 
uins were pitched on its banks ; their 
flocks were feeding beside them; and 
a solitary Arab was seen here and 
there roainingover the plain, on w liich 
his spear, his white turban and cloak, 
gleamed in the fierce sun-light. As 
Semid brooded over his sad destiny 
—he could not help acknowledging 
the justice of Allah; since, had he 
not yielded to guilty temptation, and 
fled in the face of the dying counsel 
of his benefactor, the wanderer from 
Mecca, he had remained still happy, 
loved, and caressed. He gazed with 
joy afar off on the ininaretsof H aleb, as 
the termination of his journey, and 
night fell ere he entered it. The streets 
were silent, and he roamed through 
the populous city to seek a place of 
refreshment and rest; but as he 

f iassed by the door of a splendid pa- 
ace, he heard sounds from within of 
distress and agony; he stopped to 
listen ; they became louder and more 
hopeless, when the door suddenly 
opened, and many persons rushed 
wildly out, as if in hurried seat eh of 
some one. At sierht of Semid, they 
instantly addressed him, and drew 
him forward into the palace, con- 
jurimr him In quicken bis -top*., and 


exert all his sjdll, for that she who 
lay expiring was the beloved of their 
prince, and adored by all who ap¬ 
proached her. . 

They quickly entered the superb 
saloon from whence issued those cries 
of distress ; the richly painted ceiling 
of that chamber of luxury was sup¬ 
ported by a double row of white 
mai hie pillars, to each of which was 
suspended a silver lamp; vases of 
orange and trees of perfume, with 
fountains that gushed through mouths 
of amber, spread coolness and odours* 
around. But the gaze of all was 
fixed on a low ottoman, on which re¬ 
clined helplessly a woman of exqui¬ 
site beauty, her delicate limbs writh¬ 
ing in agouy. On one white arm fell 
the loose tresses of her raven hair, 
while the other was laid on the bo¬ 
som of her young and devoted hus¬ 
band, the Pacha of Haleb. The ra¬ 
vages of the poison, administered by 
a rival lady, w r ere already visible on 
her forehead, and wan and beautiful 
lips; her eyes, commanding even in 
death, were fixed on the group around, 
with a look,as if she mourned deeply to 
be thus tom from all she loved, but still 
scorned her rival's arts; her golden gir¬ 
dle was burst by the convulsive pangs 
tli at heaved her bosom—the angel 
of death had seized her for his own. 
Every eye was turned on the venera¬ 
ble stranger, who had been mistaken 
by the attendants for a physician, 
and who saw instantly that all aid 
was vain; he took hci hand in his to 
feel the pulse, when his finger pressed, 
and his glance at the same instant 
caught the green ring that had been 
the source of all his misfortunes. 
The Circassian suddenly raised her 
eyes on the veneiable form before 
her, knew instantly her once-loved 
but ruined Semid, and with her last 
look fixed full on him, she gave a 
deep sigh, and expired. 

When the cries and wailings which 
filled the saloon had subsided, and all 
had withdrawn save one or two fa¬ 
vourite attendants, Semid bent in an¬ 
guish over the murdered forrq of that 
young and ill-fated lady, and his 
ttnrs fell fast on those features which 
even in death were irresistibly lovely ; 
he then drew the ring from her finger 
and placed it on his own, and cover¬ 
ing his face with his cloak, rushed 
from life apartment. The moon-light 
was fast vividly over the silent 
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streets and dwellings pf Haleb, and 
on the samls of the desert that encir¬ 
cled them without. What a rhaim 
fbad'lhpt stillness and solitude for 
" tlk*' heart of Semid then; in the 
fulness of its delight he fixed his 
eagle eye on the blue and cloudless 
sky, and on the dreary wastes a- 
round; his feelings were indescrib¬ 
able. As his firm and haughty 
step passed rapidly along, his dark 
hair fell in piofusion on his neck, 
and the folds of his garment dis¬ 
played the contour of his graceful 
limbs. “ Again," he exclaimed. 
“ youth, and beauty, and power are 
mine; men will gaze on me with 
envy, and woman’s eye shall be no 
more turned from this form with pity 
and aversion; and the world is to 
me once more a field of pleasure, tri¬ 
umph, and love.” At that moment 
the Muezzin’s voice was heard from 
the summit of the white minaret call¬ 
ing to prayer,and the wanderer tell on 
his knees, and poured out his heart¬ 
felt thanks to Allah, who had caused 
the clouds of sorrow to pass from his 
path, and made its desohtfion as the 
gardens of the blest. 

He resolved immediately to quit 
tin* city, and enjoy the pleasure of 
tiavelling through new and distant 
scenes, ami having purchased horses, 
and hired a servant, he departed, ami 
directed his course towards Bagdad. 

On the evening of the second day 
lie overtook a small caravan of niei- 
cliants travelling the same route,with 
their camels loaded with the costly 
silks and studs of Syria. Their pro¬ 
gress, as of all the eastern caravans, 
was slow, and as night drew on, 
they halted in some spot whit h pos¬ 
sessed a shade and a fountain of 
water. The tents were then pitched, 
the lires lighted, and the camels turn¬ 
ed loose in the desert; the evening 
meal was prepar d in the open air by 
the domestics, who had spread the 
rich carpets on the earth, and the 
merchants having quickly and spar¬ 
ingly partaken of the repast, formed 
a circle, sipped their coffee, ami con¬ 
versed at intervals; while the Arab 
camel-drivers seated round their lire, 
ate tlieir coarse repast, and told their 
talcs with infinite animation. The 
following day, as they pursued their 
journey, Semid fell into conversation 
with one of the niei chants, an elderly 
man, of a mild and inipic«*he as¬ 


pect, who listened with delight and 
wonder to the discourse of* the 
stranger, which few could hear un¬ 
moved, as to his youth and exqui¬ 
site beauty were now added the wis¬ 
dom and experience he had acquired 
as an Imaun. As they drew near the 
termination of their journey, the 
merchant of Bagdad grew more and 
more attached to Semid, and earn¬ 
estly pressed him, as he had no home 
of his own, to reside under his roof, 
partake of the toils and cares of his 
business, and he to him as a son. 
They soon beheld the Tigris flowing 
in its pride beneath the walls of Bag¬ 
dad, ami entered the gardens of palm- 
trees on its hanks. Passing through 
several nairow and nnpaved streets, 
the merchant and his friend stopped 
at tht* low door of a mean-looking 
habitation. Being admitted, a scene 
of luxury appeared within. The 
court or area was adorned by a no¬ 
ble fountain, over which hung the 
orange and lemon trees ; reces-.es in 
the walls, covered with cushions and 
carpets, invited to repose; and the 
interior apartments were splendidly 
furnished ; but when the merchant of 
Bagdad, after the travellers had 
hatlu-d and perfumed themselves, 
hade a slave call his child, his 
Iloulemn, to welcome her father and 
his friend, Semid saw only the form, 
heard only the voice, of the girl of 
Bagdad. It was evening, and the 
cool apartment, with its trelliscd and 
projecting windows, lmng over the 
waters beneath ; the moon, that lit 
up the waves ami their shoie», 
cast her light through the open 
lattice-work at which sat Houlema, 
who had taken her guitar, and as 
she sang verses expressive of the 
joys of home, «'md its dear affections, 
after long and cruel separations, like 
the cool save of the Tigris amidst 
the burning sands that surround it, 
her \ nice was inexpressibly sweet. Her 
form was of the middle size, and her 
complexion excessively fair ; her eyes 
were hazel, her luur dark, and her 
bust lovelier than was ever form- * 
cd by a Grecian sculptor ; the small 
ami delicate foot was no way con¬ 
cealed by the rich sandal that held it, 
and the white and rounded arm was 
exposed nearly to the shoulder; 
in her whole air, in every look and 
woid, there was a spirit, a vivacity. 
•a*> if the soul itself were infused in il. 
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As Semid gazed and listened to her 
voice, he felt a ('harm come over his 
spirit, far different to that which the 
superior beauty of the Circassian had 
inspired. 

llis venerable patron now began 
to initiate him in the details of com¬ 
merce, sent him sometimes with a 
caravan of merchandise to Hussora, 
and other parts of the Persian gulf, 
and assigned him a portion of his 
gains. Semid saw his increasing for¬ 
tune with indifference, in e\ ery jour¬ 
ney always anticipating the hour of 
return ; he gazed with raptiue from 
afar on the blue wave of the Tigris 
that circled round the dwelling of lus 
beloved Ilouleuia. The father, who 
from the first had destined his only 
child for his favourite, to whom lie 
l'elt as to an only sou, sa\V their 
growing passion with pleasure. Often 
when the lovers were seated in the 
cool kiosque that overlooked the 
wide plain beyond the city,. Semid 
told of the various scenes and re¬ 
verse's he had passed through, while 
his fine eyes and matchless features 
beamed with affection; ilouleuia 
1 bought she never had beheld so fas¬ 
cinating a being, or listened to a 
voice of such soul-touching melody. 
Till then new' to love, she j ieldetl re- 
sistlessly to her passion; she then 
took her guitar, and sung of the bliss 
of kindred spirits, devoted to each 
other’s love, till blasted by incon¬ 
stancy and coldness like the angels 
Ilaruth and Marutli, who lived glo¬ 
rious in the realms of Allah, ere, 
tempted to wander to the scenes of 
(a;111, they fill. “ She loves me for 
..lvself alone,” thought Semid, “ and 
not for niv beauty, unlike the youth¬ 
ful Circassian, whose impetuous and 
sudden affection wrought my min: 
bred up in retirement, and untainted 
by dissipation, in her tenderness I 
shall find a resting-place at last.” 
So thought the wanderer, who with 
all his sorrows and cxpci icncc knew 
not yet the inconstancy of woman, 
a* hen assailed through her vanity or 
’ beauty. 

Semid had been absent for some 
weeks on a journey to Basra, and 
one evening Iloulema was solacing 
herself with music in the apartment 
in which she had so often sat with 
him. and anticipating his return, 
when the chief officer nl the Pariia 
of Bagdad returning horm on the 


opposite shorp of the Tigris, heard 
those sweet sounds wafted across in 
the stillness of the night, and list¬ 
ened with rapture. The next.d{iv hi 
told his prince that'lie had heard me¬ 
lody, such as none but the llouris 
who attend the blest could have 
made, and that the woman who pos¬ 
sessed such a voice must be inex¬ 
pressibly* beautiful. 

The Prince’s curiosity was a- 
rvakened, he diiected inquiries to be 
made, and w as soon acquainted that 
it was the daughter of the old mer¬ 
chant, whose melody was only in¬ 
ferior to her loveliness. Resolved to 
gratify his passionate desire of seeing 
her, he put on the disguise of a mer¬ 
chant, who sold piecioiis stones and 
ornaments, and being admitted with 
some ditliculty, by display ing some 
splendid jewels to the sight of Hou- 
lema, w r as erirnptiued with her beau¬ 
ty. Oil the following day he sent for 
the father, and demanded his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage ; the old mail, im- 
dazzleil by the prospect of grandeur 
for his child, and faithful to his pro¬ 
mise to Svjtnid, gave a submissive but 
decided refusal. Although enraged 
at having his hopes crossed l»y a 
subject, yet confiding in his own at¬ 
tractions and rank, lie came, mag¬ 
nificently attired and attended, to the 
merchant’s house, and requesting an 
interview with Ilouleuia in her fa¬ 
ther’s presence, he declared his pas¬ 
sion, and offered her his heart and 
throne, declaring he would part w’ith 
his harem, and cease to love any 
other wmnau for her sake. Ilouleuia 
shrank from the splendid offer; her 
lover, beautiful and devoted, lushed 
to her thoughts ; slit* felt how dear 
lie was to her: again she looked on 
the irnploi ing Prince ; lie w\us very 
handsome, his dignity gave him ad¬ 
ditional attiactions; and, when he 
swoie, by the Prophet and the 
Caaba, that she should be the sole 
companion of his life and love, the 
admired and adored of liis court, the 
word -i were inexpressibly sweet to 
her. Seduced by such tenderness 
and devotion, and the glowing pic¬ 
tures her lover drew of her future 
glory as the Prince's of Bagdad, she 
consented at last to become his bride. 

Semid, full of mil icipations of love 
and happiness, returned to Bagdad, 
and hastened to the home of his 
friend, w ho met him with a coimte- 
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nance of sorrow and confusion, and 
acquainted him with the infidelity of 
iHoulcma, and deplored her ingra- 
tUtud/' —.Overwhelmed with anguish, 
h^ would have sought his intended 
1 1 ride in «thc harem of the Pacha, 
had not the father restrained him, 
and calmed his cruel agitation ; then 
raising his eyes, streaming with tears 
to Heaven, he called on Allah to 
witness the treachery of his mistress, 
ami abjured for ever the destructive 
beauty of woman, which first in the 
'Circassian had plunged him in ex¬ 
quisite misery ; and now, in the per- 
lidious lloulema, had driven him 
forth airum a wanderer on the earth. 
Su\ iny this, he rushed out of the 
apartment, atul, mounting hi* horse, 
left Bagdad for ever behind him. 
For wuiitl days lie pursued his 
way, heedless of its direction : whe¬ 
ther his head sank on the desert-lied 
or on the nnmutain-iock, whether the 
sun shone on his parched breast, or 
the fountain cooled his burning lips, 
his misery was all within. One 
night as he passed over a sandy tract, 
he saw not very far before him a tra¬ 
veller*attacked by a small party of 
Bedouins. Hastening up, his own 
and his servants’ aid decided the day, 
atul the Arabs took to lliglit. 

The Turk, who was wounded, 
was most grateful for this timely 
aid, and implored his deliverer to 
accompany him to his home; and, 
as all situations were at this moment 
alike, he consented willimrlv. Day 
after day the travellers proceeded 
over melancholy wastes of sand, on 
which rested the burning rajs of the 
sun, till at last a dark spot was 
visible in the horizon, and as they 
drew near, exquisitely grateful was 
the deep verdure of various tries, 
and the shade of the palm and cy¬ 
press trees which stood waveless in 
the silent desert, like the ruins of an 
eastern temple. 

In this deep ami beautiful retreat, 
encircled by a high wall, lived 
the generous Turk with his only 
sister; left orphans at an early age. 
they had become inseparably at¬ 
tached to each other. Every effort 
was used by them to make Somid’s 
residence agreeable ;«and, soothed by 
the attentions, and interested by the 
accomplishments, of the young lva- 
loula, his dejection and anguish by 
degrees abated, hi order to interest 


bis deliverer, Achmed invited a party 
of his friends to an entertainment, 
and his Arab servants traversed the 
waste in various directions to the 
fertile tracts on its borders. In that 
oriental banquet every luxury ap¬ 
peared, whether allowed or forbidden 
by the Koran, the various wines of 
Syria, the rich fruits and conserves of 
Damascus, the delicacies of Shcraz. 

As night drew on, and the con¬ 
versation became more animated, it 
was proposed, after the oriental cus¬ 
tom, that each guest should tell a 
tale, or relate some remarkable event 
of his Ijfe ; one told his dangerous 
]rilgrim:urc to Mecca, another a tale 
of the Afi it or the (Joule, till it came 
to Sound’s turn, who, put off his 
guard by the gaiety and interest of 
the si^-ne, bee an most imprudently 
to relate the great incident of his 
life, the gift of the ring. As he pro¬ 
ceeded, some ot the guests became 
thoughtful, others looked incredulous, 
hut Kalouhi never took her glance 
liom the ring on whh h it was in¬ 
tensely fixid, ami during the rest of 
the evening her manner was ab- 
itracted, an i her mind wandering far 
from the present scene. Afterwards 
w hen s, jiied by her side in the gar¬ 
den at sun-set. Semid observed that 
lier vivacity was untie: at times her 
tone and look wete lntnied and wild, 
and then sad and despairing. In her 
society he had felt a new anil vivid 
interest; ungifteii with the matchless 
beauty of the Circassian, or the 
sweetness of temper, and charm of 
song and melodj, of lloulema, there 
was in her that high energy of mind, 
and richness of imagination which 
inevitably attract in woman; and 
Semid, when listening to her fas¬ 
cinating conversation, thought the 
charms of beauty outdone. Accus¬ 
tomed all her life to the solitude of 
her brother’s home, KnlouJa’s haughty 
spirit was nursed amidst scenes sa¬ 
vage and inspiring. It hail been her 
delight to guide her courser into the 
deep retreats of the desert, and no 
where is nature so sublime as there ; * 
au.l when seated at her lattice win¬ 
dow or in the garden beneath, she 
had beheld the slow caravan w r hid its 
wav amidst the burning sands, in 
which thousands of various nations 
and aspects were mingled; and again, 
when the bands of Bedouins had 
* i U'hcdon their prey, she had hcaul the 
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fierce shouts of the battle in the de¬ 
sert,. and seen the spectacle ot pain 
and death. At times she loved to 
gaze on the wild and desolate sce¬ 
nery around, when the moon had 
given it a sad brightness, and its si¬ 
lence was broken only by the rapid 
flight of the Bedouin's courser, or 
the cry of the hyena. At times the 
lonely traveller, or the caravan 
merchant, when the mid-day heats 
were fiercest, would approach with 
longing eve that lovely group of 
trees, and implore to di ink of its 
fountains, as the richest boon of 
Heaven; from them she heard tales of 
other lands and descriptions of scenes 
vi hieh she longed to visit. 

Won by the personal attractions, 
and eloquent converse, of the stran¬ 
ger, she loved him ; still that j assion 
struggled with ambition and pride. 
Often Semid observed, as her look 
fell on the ring on his finger, her co¬ 
lour changed, and she uttered a deep 
6igh. tc Were that ring but mine, 
murmured the haughty girl, “ what 
a scene of triumph and delight would 
it open to me. The princes of the 
east woidd vie for the possesion of 
Kaloula’s charms, to which the beau¬ 
ty of all women would then yield. 
Her glory, who defended the city 
whose ruins are in the desert, the 
Queen of Palmyra, woidd not surpass 
mine. My path would no longer be 
in this far solitude, but be high, com¬ 
manding, and immortal.” 

The conflict of thought was too 
severe ; her noble form became ema¬ 
ciated, the lustre fled from her dark 
eye, and its look of tenderness turned 
on her lover was often changed for 
one of horror. It was past the hour 
of noon on one of those days when, to 
breathe the open air is almost to in¬ 
hale the blast of death, the very 
fountains seemed to gush languidly, 
and the leaves to wither on the trees; 
and Semid, overcome with the heat, 
had thrown himself almost fainting 
on a sofa, when Kaloula approached 
and earnestly pressed him to drink of 
* some cool sherbet prepared by her 
own hands. There was something 
in her voice and manner, in the burn¬ 
ing hue of her cheek, that infused a 
sudden suspicion into his mind. He 
took the vase of sherbet from her 
trembling hand, and turning aside 
his face pretended to drink, hut 
\ponied the contents into bis vest. 


He then languidly reclined, and ap- 
e&red to fall' into a deep sleep ; an 
our passed away, and a soft step 
approached the door; it faltered anw 
seemed to retire ; but soon was hct«rd 
more hurriedly advancing, and at 
last entered the apartment. It was 
Kaloula; she went to the window, 
and gazed on the burning sand and 
sky, and then turned her pale face, 
that was bathed in tears, to Semid, 
who lay motionless, and appeared to 
breathe no longer. She then drew 
near the ottoman and bent in silent 
anguish for awhile over him, when 
with a sudden effint she stretched 
forth her hand and clasped the ring 
to take it from his finger. Semid 
sprang from the couch, and looked 
on Kaloula with an indescribable ex- 
tression, who, clasping her hands vio- 
eiitlv, uttered a loud cry, and sank 
insensible on the floor. He bent in 
agony over her. “ Again,” he ex¬ 
claimed, lt have I leaned as my last 
hope on woman's love, and it has 
pierced my said. () ! prophet of mj 
faith, I discern now tli> wisdom, at 
which 1 hqve mummied, in M.ieimg 
woman from our path in the’umld 
of bliss; since ciucltv and ambition 
can be cherished amidst feelings of 
kindness and love. Never will I 
yield airain to her charms, 01 be 
swayed by her artful w lies.” 

lie hastened from the dwelling, 
and all night long in deep an¬ 
guish of soul pursued his way.— 
On the evening of the loth day he 
stood on the declivity of a range of 
mountains, on whose snows lay the 
last beams of the sun ; and a noble 
plain was spread at tlieir feet, in tin* 
midst ot which stood the ruins of a 
superb temple. Semid drew* neai, 
as the night was falling around, and 
took up his abode in one ot the ruined 
apartments; and when day broke lie 
w r as struck with admiration and won¬ 
der at a si^jht so new to him. A cor¬ 
ridor of pillars, with capitals of ex¬ 
quisite beauty, encircled the tem¬ 
ple, which, though roofless, atid its 
many niches despoiled of their 
statues, looked in its naked gran¬ 
deur as if time might have uo power 
over it. Here Semid thought he 
had found a habitation and solitude 
where woman’s step would never in¬ 
trude, and he could indulge his sor- 
iows unmolested. Several days had 
passed, and the funis that grew on 
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the plain composed his ^ncals, when 
one evening, whilst the air was cool, 
he perceived a girl habited in a sim¬ 
ple Syrian dress, approaching the 
' rujtf. She started with surprise at 
seeing a stranger; but recovering 
herself, asked what induced him to 
remain in so lonely a spot, and why 
he had never visited her lather, who 
was the Imaun of the village behind 
the mountain, and would be happy 
to rIiow him hospitality. Semid 
promised to eome to the village, and 
tin* next day, crossing the mountain, 
Jh was received by the priest of the 
prophet with the greatest kindness. 
After a simple repast, Melaliie 
took her gnitar, and sang some 
native Syrian melodies with great 
sweetness. Delighted with his vi¬ 
sit, the traveller’s solitude seem¬ 
ed less welcome on his return. A 
few' days passed, ere Melahie came 
again, and pitting on a part of the 
mins beside Semid, she told him their 
history as far as she knew, and list¬ 
ened to his tales of other lands, and 
of his travels, with intense interest. 
Iler form was slender, a»ul, unlike 
the women of the east, her hair was 
light, and her eyes blue ; but they 
had a look of irresistible sweetness 
and innocence, and her delicate fea¬ 
tures reflected every feeling of her 
soul, lie frequently visited her fa¬ 
ther’s cottage, and her steps still 
of tener sought the lonely ruin. Seated 
by Semid's side, and fixed on his se¬ 
ducing discourse, she was happy; 
and lie could not sec the intense in¬ 
terest he inspired, while her tears 
fell fast at the picture of his sorrow's, 
or her eyes kindled with delight 
when he told how his sad destiny 
was changed, without feeling his 
own heart deeply moved. lie saw 
that she loved him, and soon felt 
that this entire confidence, this 
sw eet deference and surrender of feel¬ 
ing, in a young and devoted woman, 
is far more dangerous than any stu¬ 
died allurement. 

Still he imagined she loved him 
only for his beauty, or because she 
saw in him superior accomplishments 
In all around her. One evening as 
the Syrian wras seated in silence 
beside’ him, and gazing on the rich 
.scenery, Semid suddenly addressed 
her: “ Melaliie, it is in vain to dis¬ 
guise mu mutual affection: lmt you 
icpow youi peace on me only tn be 


deceived; let me warn you that be 
who has appeared to you thus beau¬ 
tiful and interesting only deludes 
you. You see before you a magician 
of power, and of malice equal to his 
power, but not to injure you. Turn 
your eyes on your lover now.” He 
suddenly drew tbe ring from his 
finger; the girl shrieked, and start¬ 
ing from her seat covered her face 
with her hands, for before her stood 
no longer the captivating stranger, 
but an elderly, pale, and sorrow- 
stricken mau; yet his look was 
haughty and full of fire, and waving 
his hand ynpressivcly, “ fly from me 
iurtv,” he said, “ you see me in my 
true colours ; your beautiful lover is 
no more.” Melahie turned on him 
for a moment a look of fixed sad¬ 
ness, and then silently departed. 
Many weeks passed, and still she 
came not to his lonely abode; but 
one morning as he stood sadly musing 
amidst the monuments of former 
glory, he saw her slow’ly walking to- 
waids him; but her beauty was 
faded by sorrow', and her delicate 
form wasted, and when she beheld 
the venerable figure of her once- 
adored lover, an expression of ex¬ 
quisite anguish passed over her fea- 
tmes. Still she drank in every word 
that fell from his lips, though the 
music of that voice had ceased, and 
the tone was cold and faltering; 
when he bade her fly from his soli¬ 
tude, and shun the evil destiny that 
surrounded him, and the treacherous 
allurements that might yet ensnare 
her, she hurst into tears, unable to 
vanquish her love, yet shrinking from 
tbe painful change she witnessed. 

The last evening they w'ere thus 
to meet she found him reclined at 
the foot of a pillar ; his countenance 
was paler, his eye more hollow' than 
when she saw him last, and his whole 
air that of a man to whom earthly 
things are soon to be no more. “ You 
are come, Melahie,” he said, fixing 
his eyes with a mournful expression 
oil her, “ in time to bid me farew'ell 
for ever. You cannot grieve much for 
one whom it is impossible you could 
love. Semid, young and beautiful, 
engaged your affection, but oppressed 
with years, and sinking beneath his 
sorrows, the stranger will rest un- 
remembered in his grave.” 

“ Nevei ! Oh! never,” replied the 
bc.mtiful Syrian, “ can Melahie forget 
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the, stranger she once loved. Dark 
ana mysterious as your path may 
seem, mine shall be united with it to 
the last. I loved you not for your 
beauty, Semid, it was for the charms 
of your discourse, the riches of your 
mind, and, above all, the new world 
of thought and imagination which 
you opened to me ; when 1 left you, 
those scenes and glowing pirtiues 
haunted me still; in my dreams they 
came to me, and with all, yonr image 
was for ever blended, ILidiuut with 
beauty it came, and now thus fallen, 
it is still the same Semid who speaks 
to me, it is his ‘•pirit that easts fi its 
Bpell around mine, and death cannot 
break it.” 

“ It is vain," said Semid; “ the 
hour is near that will rlose tlvsc eyes 
for ever. Azrael comes to summon 
me; already I hear the rushing of his 
wings. Look where the last light of 
day is resting on the mountain 
snows ; it will soon disappear ; but 
when it rests on this pillar, and en¬ 
circles this weaiy head, you will see 
your Semid expire.” “ Leave me not 
thus,” exclaimed Maluhic weeping 
bitterly; “ but soon shall 1 cea*-c to 
be alone, I feel my heart is breaking, 
it has struggled for rest without you, 
but it may not be.” 

She ceased ; for the sun leaving the 
darkening plain below, tineiv o\cr 
the temple a golden hue, and rest id 
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on the pillar bn which Semid was re¬ 
clining. Ilis look was sadly fixed on- 
the crimsoning sky, his frame trem¬ 
bled, and as the rod light w uS' fa/Jitig 
the y oung Syrian clasped her a-m 
round his neck, and gazing on him as 
it for the last time: ,f O! Semid," 
she nnirmuied, “ my first, my only 
love ; together wre will quit this world 
of sol row, and Mclahie will not be 
parted in death, or in eternity." At 
these words lie suddenly rose and 
drew the ring again on his finger, the 
lustre came to Metallic’s eye, and the 
colour tushed to her cluck, for she 
gazed once more on the blooming and 
devoted Semid, who, clasped her to 
his breast, “ It is mine at last,” he 
exclaimed ; “ the blessing 1 implored 
of Allah, but nevei hoped to find—a 
woman w ho ti uly loved me; we w ill 
go to the banks of the thorites to 
my father's cottage, and liv e amidst 
the *>cenes of my childhood. () Pro¬ 
phet of my faith! who amidst thy 
sufferings didst find in Padija a true 
and imperishable love: — when 1 
sought beauty alone, my hope pe¬ 
rished, add thy meriy left me. Thou 
hast taught me by bittei sorrows that 
the value of a faithful and tender 
heart is above that of the riclit st 
charms of form and feature—of wealth 
or splendor—thy blessing shall test 
upon our path for ever.” 
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“ A wa\ ! away to Normandy ! 

Up, itp, my son, and ride! 

And bring wrtlr tlrce, from that famed countree, 
A lady e for thy bride. 

The maidens there are gay and fair 
As the blossoms on the tree : 

Away! gway ! ere break of day 
To merry Normandy. 


8 . 

Array thyself in thy best attire. 

And with words ol honey speak ; 

And thou‘It call the smile to many an eye. 
And the blood to many a check : 

Be kind to the meanest thou may'st meet. 
And to the lofty—free: 

Not irr vain thou’ll ride, for a ladyL-bridr 
Phall l»i ihinc m Norm.uuh, 
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• 3. 

Seek out the noblest dame of all. 

And whisper in her ear. 

That thou lov’st her more than ever before 
Lov’d knight and cavalier. 

Say she is fairer than summer rose, 

(As thy father said to me,) 

And thou’lt bring at thy side a wealthy bride 
From merry Normandy.” 


4. 

“ No! mother, no ! I cannot part 
With the maiden of my home : 

A bride more kind I shall never find. 

Though the whole world through I roam. 

No! mother, no ! I caunpt leavfc 
My own beloved countiee ; 

Though 'tis bleak and wild, I still am its child. 
And want not Normandy. 


But I will don my best attire. 

And seek my love ly girl. 

Whose eyes arc bright as the clear starlight. 
And whose teeth aie white as pearl. 

And thou wilt nun that the rose just blown 
Is not more fair than she ; 

And that s^o may claim as pure a name 
As the best of Normandy. 


<>. 

In the day of age she’ll cherish thee 
With all a daughters care. 

And walk with thee, and talk with thee. 

And bind thy silvery hair. 

She will bring to thee Spring's earliest flowers. 
And fruits from the choicest tree; 

And thou wilt forget, and ne’er regret, 

The maids of Normandy. 


She will guide thee when thy limbs are weak. 
And thy sight begins to fail; 

Or breathe a song, and when nights are long 
Beguile them with a tale. 

And when tliou’rt gone to the sleep of death, 
(Oh! distant may that be !) 

She will wet thy bier with many a tear. 
Though not of Normandy." 

* 8 . 

* f My son, put on thy best attire. 

And seek thy lovely girl. 

Whose eyes are bright as the cleat star-light, 
And whose teeth are white as pearl. 

And may she prove a source of love 
When I have pass’d from thee, 

And ever claim as pure a name 
As the best of Normandy.” 
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ON THE COOKERY OF TIIE FRENCH. 

Of Anthropophagi, and men whoso heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.— Ut lotto. 

To live Editor of the London Magazine. 


Sir,—I am an alderman and but¬ 
ton-maker in the city, and I have a 
taste for sea-coal fires, porter, roast- 
beef, and the London Maoazim.. 
My son Bob, and my daughter Fan¬ 
ny, on the contrary, used to dislike 
all these good things—the last ex¬ 
cepted : and prevailed with me to go 
and spend a month or two in Paris 
in the spring of this year. I knew 
that my son loved me as well as 
French cookery—and my daughter 
nearly as well as a French giftvn : so 
1 unfortunately and affectionately 
complied with their desire—and have 
repented it ever since. However, my 
journey has not been altogether 
thrown away, as it has reconverted 
Bob to beef, and as it gives me au 
opportunity of relating the wonders 
of French cookery—a matter which 
in all your articles upon the French 
you have unaccountably neglected. 
The subject strikes me as highly ini- 
pot taut in all points of view: and it 
is a fa\ouiite theory of mine that the 
manners and tastes of a nation may 
be known from their cookery even 
better than from the bumps on their 
heads. The Pi each Revolution was 
no doubt brought about by the na¬ 
tional fondness for necks of mutton 
and men a Vtearhite : and the nation¬ 
al hatred to the English is still visi¬ 
ble iii their attempts to poison them 
with their dishes :—a consummation 
not at all to my taste, even with thu 
prospect of being buried in J*cre la 
Chaise. As for me, 1 am a plain 
man, alderman and button maker, 
and should prefer being interred in 
Alderman tw ry. 

It has long been the. rpproach of 
the Frcueh, and you are among those 
who have echoed it, that they are not 
a jjoetical people. But at least their 
cook a are. Must not a cook, Mr. 
Editor, be inflamed with the double 
fires of the kitchen and poetry, wheu 


he conceives the idea of fountains of 
love, starry aniseed, capons’ wings in 
the sun, and eggs blushing like Au¬ 
rora—followed (alas! what a tenible 
declension !) by eggs a lu Ti i/h ? 1 

consider their beet in scarlet, then 
sauce in half mourning, and their 
white virgin beans, as examples of 
the same warm and culinaiy fancy.** 

Their ingenuity is sometimes show u 
in the invention of new dishes, as well 
as in the epithets they attach to them 
—another poetical sj mplnni. Not to 
say any thing of the vulgai plates of 
frogs, nettles, and thistles, \v hat ge¬ 
nius there is in the conception of a 
dish of bre echos in the royal fashion, 
with velvet saurc—tendons of veal in 
a peacock's tail and a shouldei of 
mutton in a balloon or a bagpipe ! 
Sometimes their names aie m» lanti- 
ful as to be totally incomprehensible, 
especially if you look lor them in a dic¬ 
tionary: such as a palace of beef in 
Cracoviu strawberries of veal—tile 
amorous smiles of a calf—a fleet w ith 
toinata sauce—and eggs in a looking 
glass.+ 

But there are many of their dishes 
which are monstrous; and in my 
mind not only prove the Fieneh ca¬ 
pability of eating poisons, but their 
stroug tendency to cannibalism. Great 
and little asps—fowls done like li¬ 
zards—hares like serpents—and pi¬ 
geons like toads or basilisks—ate all 
favourite dishes: as are also a hash 
of huutsitien, a stew of good Chris¬ 
tians, a mouthful of ladies, thin Spa¬ 
nish women, and four beggars oii a 
plate. One of their mostiuuious sauces 
is sauce Robert, which 1 remember to 
have read of in Fairy Tales .is the 
sauce with jvhicli the Ogres used to 
eat children. My daughter found one 
dish on the carte which alarmed us 
all— Effh‘Jin n la HoUanduisc: and 
after trying a long time, she remem¬ 
bered it was something like the name 


* Puifr d’amour.—Anis ctoilo.—Ailes de poularde au fioleil—CEufs a l’Aurore.— 
Boeuf a l’ecarlate. -Sauce en petit deuil—Haricots Viergea. 

t Culottc a la Hoyalc, sauce veloutt.—Tendons dc veau en queue de paon—Epaule 
de mouton en ballon, en musette —Palais de bepuf en Cracovic.—-Fiuiscs de veau.— Kis 
de veau en amourette.—Finite, saute Tnmate.— CEufs au miroir. 
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of somebody of whom jshe had taken 
lessons of memory. 1 suppose they 
had taken the poor devil from his 
name to be a Dutchman, and liad ac- 
cqtlingly drest hkn a la Hull and nine. * 
*They like liver of veal done to 
choke you, and pullets like ivory— 
so called, I suppose,from their tough¬ 
ness and hardness. Other dishes are, 
on the contrary, quite shadowy and 
unsubstantial: such as an embrace 
of a hare on the spit—partridge’s 
shoe-soles—a dart and a leap of sal¬ 
mon—the breath of a rose—a whole 
jonquil—or biscuits that would have 
done honour to the Barmecide's 
feast.+ 

The French have a way of serving 
up their dishes which is as extraordi¬ 
nary as the rest. What should nr 
think of whitings in turbans—smelts 
in dice boxes—a skate buckled to 
capers - gooseberries in their shifts, 
aud potatoes in their shirts? Should 
we not think any Englishman very 
filthy whose cook should send up 
cutlets in hair-papers—truilles in 
ashes—and squirted seed-cakes ?— 
md whose dinner-bell should an¬ 
nounce to us what they call a ding- 
dong in a daub ? £ 

The military dispositions of the 
French are discoverable even in their 
cookery. They have large and small 
bullets—carbonadoes innumerable— 
syrup of grenades—and quails in lau¬ 
rels: and I have often heard dtshes 
railed for, which sounded to my ear 
very like “ ramrods for strangling,” 
and “ bayonets for the gendarmes." § 

But 1 may easily have hfeen mis¬ 


taken in French words, when 1 can’t 
understand what they call English 
ones—some of which seem to have 
undergone as complete a change by 
crossing the Channel, as most of' our 
countrywomen. Who could recog¬ 
nize, for example, in umuelrhr rahettv , 
hocheput, ftanequet , misirs juil's, 
hondine, or rrruche/Mttefeese, the primal 
and delightful sounds of Welsh rab¬ 
bit, hotch-poteli, pancake, mince- 
pies, plumb-pudding, and mashed 
lotatoes ? But the French seem 
ond of far-fetched dishes: they get 
their thistles from Spain, and tlititir 
cabbage^ from Brussels, aud their 
artichokes from Barbary in Turkish 
turbans. | i 

The French boast that their lan¬ 
guage is the clearest in the world. £ 
should*like to know what they mean 
by a skate fried raw, or big little 
peaches ? ** 1 can easily compre¬ 

hend nmufnn it In Gttsconur, however : 
and an < pigrtimme tftiffnt.au is as in¬ 
sipid as a French epigram always 
is. 

As I have got a corner of my 
paper still blank, my sou Bob begs 
me to let him spoil it with a few 
verses which he says are German 
to French Cookery: I therefore 
hasten to conclude my epistle with 
tin* expression of my best wishes, and 
the assurance that I am, with great 
esteem aud respect, Sir, your very 
obedient humble servant, 

Timothy Wai.kinshaw, 

Jiulton-maUt > and Aider man. 
Aldcrmanbury. 


LE CHI SIN IE K rilAKCAIS VCrsitS DK. KtTCHINER. 

1. 

It has often been printed in books. 

And I'm going to say it once more. 

That the French arc a nation of cooks,— 
Though 1 never believed it before. 


■ firm id et petit Aspic.—Poulct en lezard. laevre en serpent.—Pigeon a la Crapau- 

dine, en basilic.—balnii de chiutscuis.—Compote de buns Chretiens.—Bouchtede Dames. 
—Kspagnules maigres.—Quatrc inendians. • 

+ Veuu .i IVtouffude.—Poulcts u P ivoire.—Accolade de lievre a la broche.—8e- 
mellcs de Pcrdrix.—t’ne datde et un saute' de Saumon.—JSoufflc de rose.—-Une jon- 
quille endure.— Biscuits manque*. 

£ Merlans cn turban.-—Eperluns en Cornets.— Haie bouclee aux capres—Groseilles 
et pommcs de terre en chemise.—Cotelettcs en paptilotcs.—Truffes a la cendre.—Masse- 
pains seringu£s —Dindon en daubc. 

§ Gros et petit* boulets_Carhonades de mouton, 4tc_Sirop de grenades.—Caillcs 

aux lautiers. In the last two names our worthy Correspondent probably alludes to Rame- 
.reaux alYtouffade, and lleignets a la gendarme. 

|| Cardons d'Estmgne.—Choux de Bruxelles.—Artichauts de Barbaric cn bonnet de 
Ture. 

** Ha»e liite k cru.— PAchcs grosses-mignnimes. 
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But now I can make It quite clear— 

For who but the devil’s own legion 

Would stew down a virgin, as here. 

And broil out a good Christian’s religion ? * * * § 

2 . 

They say that John Bull o’er his beef 
And his beer is a terrible glutton : 

Does he eat toads and asps, or the leaf 
Or the roots of an oak with his mutton ? 

Do scrjients or basilisk s ei awl 

From his kitchen to lie on his table ? 

Or lizards or cats does he call 

By all the lost nicknames of Babel ?+ 

3. 

We like our Hcef-eaters in scailct. 

Not our becj —nor the sauce in half-mourning : 

We don’t eat a Fanny or Charlotte, 

Nor a mouthful of ladies each morning— 

(This it shock's alfiny senses to utter. 

Yet with4IoJy Wjit truths you may rank it:) 

And they eat a Hay fi ietl in black butter. 

And can make a meal on a Joud blanket, f 

4. 

If we don’t like om beef in balloons. 

Or a shoulder oj’lamb in a bagpi/te; 

Sweet wolves’ heth, or twin macaroon r. 

Or truffles which tluy with a rag wijir * 

If we don’t look lor eggs ofAurtra, 

Nor sheeps’ tails prepared in the sun ; 

And prefer a boil'd cod far before a 
Tough shale ultich is only half done :§ 

5. 

If we don’t want our real done to choke us. 

Nor ivory fowls on our dish : 

If gendarme s in all shapes should provoke us. 

And we like Harvey's sauce with our fish : 

If mutton and aiis a la Gastonnr 

Don’t agree with the stomachs at all 

Of Englishmen—O need I ask" one ?— 

Let us cut Monsieur Very’s, and Gaul. || X. 


* Bob calls cooks >c the devil’s own legion,” from the well-known fact of their being 
sent from even a hotter place than they occupy upon earth. lie alludes in the lost part 
of the verse to the kind of bean called vierge, which the French stew, and to the bon 
Chretien grille. 

-f- Pigeons a la crapaudine.—Aspic de veau.—Feuilletage.—Tendons de n urn ton aux 
racines.—Lievre en serpent.—Pigeon en basilic.—Poulet en lczurd.—(’ivet dt ln-sre ' 

% Bceuf a l’ecarlate.—Sauce en petit deuil.--I'anchonnettes_Charlotte de pnniiucs. 

—Bouch£e de Dames, a A ind of cake.— Raic au beurre tioir—Illanquctte de volaillc. 

§ Bceuf en ballon.—Epaulc d’agneau en musette — Dents de loup, a wit of biscuit. 
—Macarons jumcaux.—Truffes u la Serviette.—CEufs a PAururc— Queues de mouton 
au Soleil.—Raie frite a cru. 

|| Veau a l’etouffkde.— Poulets & Pivoire.—Noix de veau a la gendarme.— Monton 4 
la Gasconne. 
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JOURNAL OF AN EXCURSION TO THE FIVE ISLANDS AND 

SIIOAL HAVEN, ON THE COAST OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

\ *• 


Saturday, Oct . 18/A, 1823.—-Rode 
from the neighbourhood of Liver¬ 
pool, through the district of Ainls 
(in which are the small church and 
court-room of Campbell Town) to 
Appin, to breakfast; and thence to 
llluwarra, or the Five Islands, to 
dinner, u distance of sixty miles south 
of Port Jackson. The range of the 
Blue Mountains, which divides the 
east coast from the western interior 
of New South Wales, terminating 
with the cliffs of the Five Island 
coast and Shoal Haven, the road 
from Appin presents the same rocky, 
sterile country, as the Blue Moun¬ 
tain pass, and the same flora, with 
the additions of the doryauthes ex¬ 
cels.!, or gigantic lily, and the eri- 
num australe: on the Five Island 
beach is also touud granite, as at 
Cox’s ttivei. Passed the source of 
the Nepean River, forming a small 
cat.iiact, under which the stream 
hides itself in a pieturesc^Ut glen; 
and indeed it afterwards finds a sub¬ 
terraneous passage through the sandy 
rocks to the Cow Pastures. The 
descent from this range of mountains 
to the sea-shoie is very precipitous, 
grand, and even tropically luxuriant 
in point of vegetation. Here may 
be seen, for the first time in this co- 
1 my, the cabbage palm (corypha 
australis) towering abov e all the trees 
of the forest, to the height sometimes 
of a hundred feet, with its bunches 
of leaves only at the top, flabellitbrm, 
peltate, round, and fan-like. These 
trees once also characterized the 
neighbourhood of Port Jackson ; but 
they have long been exhausted, the 
spungy trunks having been used for 
splitting into lmt-logs, and the large 
leaves lor thatch; for thus simply 
were even the officers of the first 
fleet, tlie Rom uluses of the colony, 
lodged. The absence of these trees 
has taken away much from the tro¬ 
pical character of Sydney, which can 
only be restored by the garden-culti¬ 
vation of them, together with the 
banana and the New Zealand bam¬ 
boo, for the climate is not hot enough 
for the cocoa-nut. The jungle sides 
of this Llluwarra Mountain were also 
Am.. 182*. 


enriched with the arborescent fern 
(alsophila australis), the tiunk of 
which, not growing so tall as the 
palm, lifted none of the beauty of its 
large feathery leaves out of the reach 
of our sight. 

At the foot of this range of moun¬ 
tains is scattered the red cedar tree, 
of which the colonists make their 
furniture, and with which they fit 
up the inside s of their houses. It is 
a genus of cedrolea*, allied^ to flindcr- 
sia. The procuring of this timber 
occupies many .‘■nwyers and boatmen 
from Port Jackson. The cedar 
planks, «ts they atc fanned by saw¬ 
yers at the pit, are carried on men’s 
backs up to the mountain summit, 
whence carts (appioachiiig by a u.ti- 
row road cut through the forest on 
the iklge; convey the planks to all 
parts of the colony, or they are catt¬ 
ed *to the shores of Illawarra, and 
navigated to Port Jackson in large 
open boats. The government have 
not (by reason of their ample supply 
from Ilunter's River and Port Mnc- 
quaiie) secured any portion of these 
cedar grounds to themselves, simply 
compelling each person to take out a 
permit from the Colonial Secretary’s 
office, which must specify the num¬ 
ber of feet of timber required, and 
without which protection, the horse 
and cart, or boat, and the cedar, arc 
liable to seizure by any constable. In a 
new run in the wild "forest, the saw¬ 
yers have to perform the piepnratory 
labour of clearing their path, and a 
fall for the trees, which would other¬ 
wise he prevented from reaching the 
ground by amazingly strong vines 
(scandent or volubilous plantsb They 
then pit the stem, cut into short cy¬ 
linders o f from 8 to 12 feet in length, 
and saw them into planks of one br 
two inches thick. For these they 
receive of the cartmen 22 s. for every 
hundred feet, flrom which sutn is to 
be deducted 6s. per hundred, paid to 
the carrier from the pit to the cart, 
leaviug l&r. to be divided between 
the pair of sawyers. The cartmen, 
after carrying an average load of 300 
feet in the plank upwards of 60 miles 
to Paramatta, over a road, in part 
N 
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very rocky and difficult, obtain 45a. 
or fiOs.pe r hundred feet, from builders, 
carpenters, &c. 11 is to be regretted, 

that so few of the timbers that grow 
on this mountain are known. Ex¬ 
cepting the red cedar, the wild apple 
(achias australis), the plum (cargillia 
australis), the sassafras (cryptocarga 
glauccscens), the rosewood, so called 
from its scent not colour (a genus of 
meleaceae?), and the turpentine tiee 
(tristania albicans); the wood-cut¬ 
ters had no names for the many trees 
of gigantic growth which cover this 
mountain. 

Jllawarra is a fine district of good 
grazing, and some exet llent arable, 
land close to the sea-shoie ; insomuch 
that, though distant and difficult 
from Sydney by idml, it was settled 
in Governor Macquarie’* ti.ne, wheii 
‘he refused to let anybody go on the 
other side of the Nepean Asa ma¬ 
rine situation, it is vuy boautitul. 
The File Islands show like one huge 
and two small ones, and look pic¬ 
turesque seam aid, while the back 
ground presents aline of hills, among 
which the Hat Hill of Capt. C ook 
and Mount Molle are conspicuous. 

Sunday , 1 9th October. —Rested, or 
only walked over the miles of 311a— 
warra farm, the property of David 
Allan, Esq. late Commissary Gene¬ 
ral of the Colony, who had the merit 
of setting the example of settling the 
Five Island distuct. The creek la- 
vines still present* d a tropical luxu¬ 
riance of vegetation—palms, ferns, 
and vines, or parasitical trees, the 
last festooning and twining their 
branches in all directions, and great¬ 
ly relieving the tall leafless monotony 
of the gum-trets. Epidcndra also 
built their nests among them, the 
asplenium nidus, the acrostichum al- 
cicome, and the dendrobium temu- 
lum. There is also a large-leaved 
tree, the slightest touch of which 
brings away hairs like cowhage: it 
is an undescribed species of urtiea. 

Monday, 20 th OctcAter .—Rode to 
Shoal Haven, thirty-six miles still 
further to the south, six or seven of 
which were through a mass of vege¬ 
tation, requiring pioneers to pene¬ 
trate it. The vines or lianas wreathed 
the trees, like the boo constrictor, 
and festooned the way, as if they 
were placed for one of Astley'e 
equestrians to leap from the horse 


over them, or hung dangling like the 
ropes in a belfry. The valley re¬ 
minded me of 11umboldt's descriptions 
of South Amci lean vegetation. The 
ground was unequal to boot* so that 
travelling through the jungle was ex- ^ 
tremely difficult and fatiguing. Here 
■vie first saw the seaforthia elegans, 
a palm equal in size to the c abbage- 
tiee, with pinnate, ferny, oi cocoa- 
nut leaves, fiom whose broad mem- 
lnanous leaf-stalks, or the spathic 
of the floweis, the natives make 
their watei-buckets, simply by ty¬ 
ing up each end, like their bark 
canoes; in the same manner the 
dairy fanneis make milk pails and 
cream pans ; and of the leave 5 * they 
mnke hats and thatch—the cedai, 
both white and red; and another 
smallu fern-leaved palm-tiee, yet 
undtscribcd, of great beauty, its 
tiunk moie ligneous, and its leaves 
moic palm}, than the common arbo¬ 
rescent fern. Out way tinom,h the 
dark dinale crossed the same liesh- 
watei cieek fifteen times. The * ri- 
num here rc-appcoicd, lugtthci with 
a large aium. 

In the fii st part of mu joumej , this 
day, we crossed the. shallow entrance 
from the sea of Hlawana Lake, n 
large opening a little to the south of 
tile Tom Thumb', lagoon nl ( aptuin 
Flindeis. The lake was lllustialed 
by natives in their canoes, looking 
very cliaiactcri-tic and beautiful, 
now that the progress of English ci¬ 
vilization has disanned this pait of 
the coast of those savage dangcis, 
with which it threatened Captain 
Flinders and Mr. Hass, when they 
were hete in the Tom Thumb open 
boat. The view was so pictiuesquc— 
the lake, the hills and the Indians, 

“ the spirit of them all,"—as to de¬ 
serve a paintei. Our unite admitted 
of two or three long gallop 5 , along tin* 
sands, which aflfoidcd gieat i< in Is to 
the tedium of the forest paths and 
the fatigue of the jungle. Although 
we set out almost at sun-rise, }t t it 
was nearly sun-set betme we at rived 
at Shoal Haven, where Mr. Alexan¬ 
der Reny has taken his grant of land, 
on cither side of the bhoal Haven 
river. This is the geoth man who 
first learnt at New Zealand the fate 
of the ship Boyd, which was cut off 
by the savages in the year 1809, and 
who brought away the very few sur- 
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Ivors of that masaacrf.* He has, 
ince his final settling in this colony, 
xplored the geology of this coast, 
vith g^eat ardour, from Port Ste- 
)ht‘iis to Jervis's Bay, and read be- 
ore the Philosophical Society of the 
:olouy an excellent paper upon the 
subject. 

Thursday, 21*# October .—Ascended 
with Mr. Berry the mountaiu cal It d 
jy the natives Goolingatta, under 
vhich he is building his house. From 
.his consideiable, but well-grassed, 
'mincnee, we saw, as in a map, the 
,ea, the river, and the coast, from 
I’ajie George, which is the south 
read of Jervis’s Bay, to Black Head 
>r Point Bass of Captain Flinders, a 
ine point of grazing land (some of it 
niturally clear), w hich we had pass¬ 
ed in out wav the day before, includi¬ 
ng Bowen Island ofT the Bay, Crook 
Haven (the Shoal Haven of the 
.•harts) and Shoal llaven River. The 
■nist prevented us from seeing the 
Pigeon House Hill of Captain Cook, 
still further to the southwaid. The 
.'tilrance of Shoal llaven lliver from 
the sen is dangerous even h»r boats,, 
uid that of Crook Haven, three miles 
to the southward, or the real Shoal 
Haven of Flinders, is not very sale. 
Dm* of the amis of Shoal llaven is 
separ ited Ironi Shoal llaven River 
Ijj ait i>tlnmis not a hundred and 
fifty \ard.s luoud , and across this 
Mt. Buiy has cut a canal, being the 
fust canal in Autvlralid. <l The land 
at the li.uk of Shoal Haven (says he), 
and south of the rivi r, is low’ anil 
swampy, so as in some places to be 
incapable of producing trees. There 
is, however, a more elevated border 
tdoiig the immediate bank of the 
rivei and this he has cultivated. 
He has been up the liver more than 
twenty miles, when he was stopped 
by a long rapid. At tins place the 
river w as about a handled anil fifty 
yards wide, and was flowing perhaps 
double that distance over small wa¬ 
ter-worn stones, which it hardly co¬ 
vered. The tide flows thus far, 
which may be considered the termi¬ 
nation of the inland navigation. 
much for Shoal Haven River. Al¬ 
though I am afraid that these grants^ 
of land will hardly ever repay Mes¬ 
sieurs Berry and Wollstonecraft for 
their out-lay upon them, yet who¬ 


ever extends the settling of New 
South Wales further than any hbdy 
has gone before him, is a benefactor 
to the colony. 1 am afraid, in this 
case, that Man has taken possession 
before Nature has done her work. 
Immense swamps and lagoons have 
only been just left by the sea, and 
the forest land is yet indifferent for 
grazingj but, though the cedar 
grounds end before Shoal Haven, the 
sea is open for any exportable pro¬ 
duce that can be raised on patches of 
alluvial soil, on the alternate pro¬ 
jecting points of the river; and Mr. 
Berry need not be alarmed lest any 
occupation of the immediate back 
country should shut in his cattle-iun. 

Returned to lllawarra this day, 
though very rainy and stoimy. Over¬ 
took some natives, the women (as is 
usual among all savages) carrying 
the childien anil baggage, and the 
men nothing but a spear and a fiie- 
brand. The men led our horses 
thiough tin* difficulties, while we dis¬ 
mounted, and botii men and w omen 
kept up with our hoiscs a whole 
stage, upon the promise of s-lidiing out 
luncheon at the end of it. 

li'cdut uJuy, 22</ October. — Rested 
this morning, and in the evening 
went to see the natives fish by torch¬ 
light. They makt torches of bundles 
of bark, beaten ami tied up, and w’ith 
the light ot tln.se, scale the bre;xn 
Into motion that lie among the locky 
shallows, when they either spear 
them with the fiz-gig. or di ag them 
from under their hiding-places vv ith 
the hand, bite their heads, and tlnow 
them high and dry on the shore. The 
sight is very novel and pirtuiestpn — 
the torch being flashed in one hand 
and the spear poised in the other— 
though there ueie but few natives 
here at this time, the majority being 
absent feasting upon a whale which 
chance had throw n upon the coast. 
The Indians, however, by no means 
attribute this.to ibanco, hut to tbe 
kind providence of the spirits of their 
fathers, whom they believe to be 
transformed into pot poises (dolphins) 
after death, like Bacchus’s pirates in 
Htuncr, and who, in that shape, iltive 
the whales on shore. With this 
view, the natives obgecrate the por- 
.poises by songs, when they see ti ent 
rolling. 1 found also that the abc- 


* f nnv.iblr’* liilinbmirh Maganru, ioI. ii p. 403. 
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rigines of New Holland were strictly 
divided into two classes, the hunters 
and the fishers; and that they did 
not dare to encroach upon each 
other’s mode of gaining a livelihood. 
Red Point of Captain Cook was the 
scene of our torch-fishing. Much of 
the rock was flat, and veined in 
squares, as if it had been paved, 
seemingly the effect of iron atid fu¬ 
sion. Captain Flinders says, the 
cause of its being named Red Point 
escaped his and Mr. Bass’s notice, 
but it was plain to us that the iron 
gave it a reddish appearance. 

Thursday , 23 <1 October .—-Returned 
to the neighbourhood of Liverpool 
this day, though very showery. The 
ascent of the lilawarra Mountain was 
ceiy steep and difficult, the worse 


CAug. 

lor the rain that had fallen. We were 
obliged to climb dismounted. The 
hil] appeared to me worse than the 
pass up Mount York on the Bathurst 
road ; but the route that dVoids it is 
not preferred. 

So much for the county of Cam¬ 
den, which contains the celebrated 
Cow Pastures of New South Wales, 
and is full of excellent grazing land, 
at the back of the mountain ridge, 
and well watered, which Governor 
Macquarie's good agricultural dis¬ 
tricts of Appin and Airds arc certain¬ 
ly not. The country at the back of 
that is called by Mr. Berry, “ the 
verdant, well-watered, and. very de¬ 
sirable pastoral district of Argyle.- 
shire.” B. F 


FEMALE GENU S. 

The slayer is slain. 

And the slain slam again. 


Mr. Editor. — I disagree, in one 
respect or other, with all yom Cor¬ 
respondents, on the subject of Female 
Genius. It has never been rated so 
high as the author of “ False Distinc¬ 
tions ” appears to think. His asser¬ 
tion is a libel on the judgment of the 
world. Mrs. Hannah More may, if 
she pleases, hold that “ women have 
more imagination than men; ” so 
likewise a Monboddite may hold, that 
meh have (naturally) more tail than 
monkies;—but one dogma is just as 
far as the other from expressing the 
sense of the public. The above very 
respectable lady's opinion of her own 
sex, is little more than individual; 
it exercises no influence whatever on 
the general mind, beyond the short 
radius of her own coterie. No such 
“ Distinction," as that women have 
more imagination than men, has ever 
obtained In the world,, at least with 
those of tiie many-headed multitude 
whose opinions are worth a refutation, 
or who could appreciate a refutation 
were It given. In this instance, there¬ 
fore, I cannot but think that your Con¬ 
tributor X.Y. Z. has only raised a sha¬ 
dow for the simple and amusive pur*v 
pose of laying it. The Distinction ,, 
which has been made, and which is 
not “ False,” but unquestionably 
true, is,—that women have a readier 


sense of yrhat may be called the pt 1 1- 
Uly fanciful, than men. Thus you 
will" see a forest of ivory, with ambei 
and ebony foliage, bent over the pit 
of a theatre, when Cupid in silver 
wings and red slippers, or a Goddess 
in white muslin short petticoats, de¬ 
scends upon the stage; whilst the 
very same objects ore damned with 
the faint praise of “ Very pretty, in¬ 
deed,” by the beau, hung upon the 
end of his nose by the man of genius, 
and plainly anathematized, piously 
consecrated to Hades, by the critic. 
Again, if we listen to female judg¬ 
ments passed on literary works, vu* 
shall find the sex always select and 
rapturously commend the little, light, 
pretty, ana fanciful passages, ovei- 
looking the tnagnificent, solid, sub¬ 
lime, and daringly imaginative. Look 
at their own works: does theii ima¬ 
gination soar, or does it merely spot t? 
Will you liken them to eagles or to 
butterflies ? What would a lady 
take, to talk in the vein of 

Pity, like a naked new-born babe. 
Striding the blast , or heaven’s cherubim 
* honed 

Upon the sightless couriets of the air .— 

Or rather when she attempts this 
style, do we not immediately set her 
down as a woman of masculine ge- 
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nius ? * For the female, sex, I think, 
it will scarcely be denied, that Par¬ 
nassus needs no pinnacles ; Pegasus, 
too, ambles like a palfrey when he 
feels the 'side-saddle, and the soft 
burthen in ^ When the femi¬ 
nine imagination docs take wing, 
do you find it careering with the 
storm, and scaling the empyrean ? or 
do you find it glittering over the 
meadows of Terra Finn a, within an 
inch of the surface, to which it is 
hound as well by its will as its weak¬ 
ness ? And why ? Why because of 
that ready aud satisfiuble sense of 
beauty which 1 have remarked in the 
sex, who are pleased with what ire 
almost despise. Our inordinate and 
evcr-eraving appetite for the supei- 
exeellent, makes us spurn the earth 
and all its pleasures; but the im- 
nilse carries us to heaven. Finally, 
ist to their conversation ; it is, geue- 
lally speaking, far more engaging 
than that ot men; hut it is neverthe¬ 
less wholly made up of pretfinesses ,— 
delicate turns of thought and ex¬ 
pression, without anything either of 
strength or sublimity; theij auditors 
always smile, but never stare. Tnis 
proceeds from the same, I will not 
nay, less fastidious, but readier (n 
woid which will suit any theory; 
sense of the beautiful, which distin¬ 
guishes women in general ; their con¬ 
versation is the exponent of their 
taste, aud that taste acknowledges 
hcauty then when* the taste of one 
half our se x is too dull to perceive if, 
of the other too critical to allow if. 

Whatever the fair sex are willing 
to claim on the above score, 1 am 
equally willing to grant: hut tliut 
any one who has either reading, prac¬ 
tical experience, or judgment, should 
maintain that women, generally 
speaking, have more imagination 
than men (i. e. higher in quality and 
greatei in quantity) seems to me 
next door to maintaining (hat modest 
astronomical paradox, that the moon 
is made of green cheese. I cannot 
but think that the flagrant absurdity 
of the assertion (if indeed he ever 
did hear it made) was the reason of 
our “ impeccable logician ” X. Y. Z. 


treating it so Very illogically; it 
would be superfluous to bowl down 
a sublunary nine-pin with one of the 
spheres. His arguments, 1 do allow 
with Surrey, are as easily overturn¬ 
ed as a castle of cards; but 1 con¬ 
tend that they are not to be held 
as arguments, but as illustrations. 
X. Y. Z. is in all likelihood as pec¬ 
cable, even in logic, as a Pope in theo¬ 
logy 5 one race of his pen, however, 
through half a dozen lines would, l 
am convinced, have demolished this 
false distinction (as he calls It) had 
he chosen to attack it secundum artem. 
To ask—“ Where is Mrs. Shak- 
speare?” is, 1 acknowledge, as con¬ 
clusive in that sense as to ask— 
Where is illr. Venus de Medicis ? in 
another. The former query no more 
proves fliut women are comparatively 
inferior as to nobility of mind, than 
the latter that men are comparative!) 
inferior as to beauty of person ;— 
though perhaps the assertion in both 
eases is about equally incontrover¬ 
tible. In the same way, to inquire 
fora female Rape of the Lock, oi J\rt- 
Yrrf, and let judgment go by default, 
is, like almost all other arguments 
drawn from particular instances (as 
our impeccable must well know) as 
illegitimate a mode o( ratiocination 
as natural Iqgic delights to sport 
withal. A female II udihras or Duu- 
ciad, also, or a good female Play, be¬ 
ing not to be found in re rum naturd, 
is no more an aigument against the 
intellectuality of the sex, than the 
non-existence of a male treatise on 
Needlework or Clear-starching i«. 
against the mechanical ingenuity ot 
ours. But very possibly, this popu¬ 
lar and loose kind of logic is more 
than sufficient to confirm most peo¬ 
ple, who are convinced already bj 
their own experience aud reflection. 
X. Y. Z. would not conjure up a 
storm to blow a gossamer; the False 
Distinction which lie so generously 
put Into the public mouth, scarcely 
merits, and therefore probably did 
not obtain, from him, a serious refu¬ 
tation. 

As X. Y. Z. is right in his posi¬ 
tion but wrong in his arguments, so 


* The world's opinion in one word! Thu epithet of *■* masculine ” is applied to 
Joanna llnillic, and generally to all women of a vigorous imagination; thus proving 
that the public have never made the False Distinction now for the first time so injuriously 
ascribed to them. 
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your correspondent Surrey appears 
to be right (for the most part) in his 
arguments but wrong in his position, 
—at least if he maintains any ap¬ 
proximate ratio to exist between 
the imagination of women and that 
of men. lie seems, either from a 
philosophic conviction, or a princi¬ 
ple of literary knight-errantry which 
glints from under his chivalrous ap¬ 
pellative, to attempt dividing the 
crown of imagination pretty equally 
between the two sexes. Triumphant 
as he came out of the lists where 
X. Y. Z. fought, like Troglodyte of 
old, with a bulrush, Success here 
completely turns her back Upon him. 
I have perhaps a higher opinion of 
women’s intellects than most of my 
sex ; but 1 hold their merits of mind 
to consist rather in delicacy of 
thought and warmth of feeling, than 
in power of imagination or depth of 
judgment. Will Surrey permit me 
to ask him what he means by quoting 
Sappho's Etc ir in par to prove her 
power of imagination? It proves 
not this at all, but her intensity of 
feeling. There is not an idea which 
cun properly be designated as the 
“ True Sum.iMt ” in the whole ex¬ 
tract given by Longinus ; but no one 
• ever denied intense feeling to that 
sex, especially in love-matters. I 
may be asked,— Is not intense feel¬ 
ing the source of the sublime ? Not 
always: there are many outlets by 
which intense feeling gushes from 
the heart, one of which is undoubted¬ 
ly the sublime; but feeling never 
takes this direction unless when 
prompted by a totally different agent 
—towering genius. Milton's Lamen¬ 
tation for the loss of his sight is sub¬ 
lime, because it i? not only full of 
feeling, but full of lofty inspiration 
accompanying that feeling; the La¬ 
ment of Arviragus over Imogen in 
Cymbeline, is not sublime, because, 
though full of feeling, the genius 
which pervades it is less aspiring 
than pathetic. Besides, though we 
granted that Sappho was imaginative 
to the highest, to 'a. Shaksperian de¬ 
gree, what would that prove ? This, 
videlicet, and no more: that one 
Sappho of Lesbos was a supreme 
poet. But how does this concern the 
general question, the comparative 
powers of imagination in the two 
sexes? Let us even credit the fe¬ 


male account of genius since the 
world began with six Sapphos, one 
for every thousand years,—into which 
half-do/.en items we may suppose all 
the female genius extant on paper to 
be compressed: what is this com¬ 
pared to the quantity of genius which 
our sex has to produce? For, cry 
out upon it as we will,—by quantity 
and quality conjointly, and by neither 
of them separately, must the ques¬ 
tion be determined. Those who re¬ 
probate such a criterion, by this only 
give honest testimony that they do 
not understand the question about 
which they are so fervently disput¬ 
ing. The question is, not whether 
any one or two women has or have 
exhibited as much as we can set off 
against it, but whether the female 
acx possesses imaginative power com¬ 
parable to that of our ow n (i. e. com¬ 
parably great in quantity, and com¬ 
parably high in quality). Indeed, 
Surrey and his companions in arms 
arc in this dilemma: if they make 
tile question particular and quote 
Sappho, we annihilate them at once 
by producing Shakspeare (which in 
this case would be legitimate argu¬ 
ment) ; if they make the question 
general, then it must be decided 
(allowing for difference of education, 
opportunity, &c.) by the intmht r and 
quality of imaginative works pro¬ 
ceeding respectively from the two 
sexes,—and here 1 think there can 
be no second opinion. It is possible 
however that Surrey’s chhalry or 
philosophy may not have carried him 
altogether so fur as 1 have stated; 
strictly speaking he does not assert 
that women have more than, or as 
much imagination as men; hut if I 
have given him credit for too much 
gallantry or too little philosophy, he 
has only himself to blame who did 
not speak out and categorically. 
What are we to think of his placing 
Mrs . Centfiere in opposition to Con¬ 
greve ? Is it premature to dub him 
Right Worshipful, and set him down 
as a Defender of “ distressed damn- 
sels,” where he speaks of A/ur Novelists 
in the same paragraph with Virgil ? 
when, in order to make Fielding, 
Smollet, and Richardson quake on 
their pedestals, and to frighten a 
wrong-headed world, which bows 
down to these idols, into another 
worship, he proclaims the book of 
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new light with a solemnity proporti¬ 
onate to the occasion, thus—“ I lay 
my haml upon liie rimflc story.”* 

I said the question of comparative 
sexile genfbs “must” lie decided l»y 
the above me«hpd, if decided at all 
by actual productions. But it would, 

I think, be very difficult to-make the 
requisite allowance for want of edu¬ 
cation, opportunity, &c. in the female 
sex ; and it would be unfair to decide 
without it. The question I think 
must be determined on veiy different 
principles ; the following I submit 
as much safer; and were 1 not con¬ 
scious of a latent peccability in my¬ 
self, liad I not a lurking suspicion 
of my own fallibility, would boldly 
affirm them to be the only ones to 
which Truth herself, were she to 
plead her sex’s cause, could appeal. 

1st. From woman’s form, I think 
we may unrue to her destination, and 
from her destination to her faculties.'!' 
Now hei form is delicate and weak, 
her destination is therefore domestic 
and peaceful; domesticity and peace 
require not rigour, spirit, energy, 
audacity, hr one word,/wrrtjol'mind, 
and who will disjoin supreme imagi¬ 
nation from this or these ? Such qua¬ 
lities would incite and lead to action, 
which only becomes the strenuous 
form of man. llarl woman a great 
imagination, she would he in the 
s'mie unphilosophical predicament as 
a dove w ith the heart and ambition 
of a roe. yd. Whoewr exaininhs 
either the writings or comersatiou of 
women will find that, except in some 
few outstanding instancer^bcy shun 
those particular subjects where Ima¬ 
gination tear’ it.n\rjv might most 
powerfully be exerted ; viz., scenes of 
terror, like that of the murder in 
Do Monfort, or the Dream in Snr- 
dannp.dus; representations of the 
play of the deadly passions, such ns 
anger, liutud, revenue, jealousy', or 
despair, as exemplified by Zanga, 
Othello, Satan, and others ; delinea¬ 
tions of gloomy, fierce, indomitable 
characters, v. g. Moloch, Bethlenr 
C«abor, lbuley, Jlattcrniek, or C’orio- 
hinus. Women, from a natural deli¬ 


cacy and gentleness of mind, regard 
such themes with something beyend 
mere horror; they dislike, deprecate, 
and avoid all approach to them. But 
these are the very themes upon which 
Imagination most audaciously dis¬ 
plays itself, and to which it will 
always resort for room to breathe 
itself out. I believe it will scarcely 
be contended that airy person, who 
enjoys the faculty of Imagination, 
ahmj/s prefers exerting it in a less 
degree when it might be exerted in a 
greater; the pleasure derived from 
the exertion of this faculty is always 
in proportion to the intensity of that 
extortion. Hence it follows that if 
women possessed the gift of sxtpreme 
imagination, they would adtnite and 
cultivate those subjects of thought 
and discourse which afford scope for 
the exertion of the imagination in its 
supreme degree. But they do not 
admire or cultivate those subjects, 
criiu they do not possess this gift of 
supreme imagination. 

To the minor pow er of imagination, 
usually denominated Fancy, w omen 
I acknowledge have a somewl at bet¬ 
ter claim. But c\en in this respect, 
experience of the manner in which 
their minds show themselves will 
prove them inferior to men ; atrd the 
experience of the w'orld pronounces 
ibis inferiority, notwithstanding what 
M. y. Z. has asserted. It may also, I 
think, be concluded, from tlreir in¬ 
ferior ability to distinguish between 
what is, and what is not, purely and 
intellectually fanciful. Thus they like 
Ariel's wings as well as Iris songs; 
the description of the Sylphs and 
Gnomes in tire llape of the Lock is 
less attractive to them than that of 
Aunot Lyle in the Legemlol Montrose. 
A scene well painted a fibrils them as 
much pleasure as one well acted. 
That Fancy which displays itself in 
clothing objects with e\e-taking or¬ 
naments is more highly estimated by 
them, than that which endows its 
creations with attributes less palpable 
to feeling and to sight. Or if they 
choose to detry this statement, it is 
at least certain, as I before said, that 


* It is worthy of remark that this which is given as an answer to the question—What 
work of imagi hii lion, owing its l>rr:h to a woman, can be adduced ? is even by Surrey’s 
.own account of it rather the product of intense feeling than of fine imagination. 

•f This argument proceeds on an assumption which I am persuaded there will be few 
found to disallow, namely, that God's matures arc suited to tlreir different situations in 
this life. 1 bare nothing to do with Atheist*. 
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they receive gratification from many 
things which we regard with (to use 
the tenderost phrase) indifference. 
But what we love we like to prac¬ 
tise ; and hence it is that in matters 
of Fancy we find women lean quite 
as fondly to visual description as to 
spiritual creation. It is indeed some¬ 
what .curious, that amongst all the 
works cited by their champions as 
proofs of their genius, not one is what 
might l>e called par excellence a work 
of fancy,—such for instance as the 
Rape of the Lock, or the Queen’s 
Wake. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
or may be said on both sides of this 
question, the world, 1 am afraid, will 
continue still to hold its ancient opi¬ 
nion,—that in powers of imagination 
and judgment, women are inferior to 
men, in power of fancy scarcely their 
equal. To this venerable and well- 
concocted opiuion, I cannot help sub¬ 
scribing myself an unworthy assen- 
tient. Had I entered the literary list 
as a professed defender of the sex, I 
should have chosen very different 
ground from that which has been now 
so imprudently selected,—and I hope 
with very different success. Con¬ 
ceding to the adverse sex the facul¬ 
ties of judgment and imagination, I 
would have boldly challenged ihem 
on the score of feeling and delicacy of 
thought. Jt is on this ground that 
I am convinced the palm of superio¬ 
rity may be claimed, disputed, and 


[Aug. 

won. Individuals of the lordly sex, 
such as Byron and the universal 
Shakspeare, might perhaps be found 
equal, nay superior, in these respects, 
to Sappho, or any other poetess ; but, 
taking the sexes generally, there is as 
great a balance of intellectual feeling 
aud delicacy in the one as of judg¬ 
ment and imagination in the other. 
Ay, a much greater. How few men 
are there to, be met with who enjoy 
the faculties of judgment or imagi¬ 
nation ; how much fewer still who 
possess both 1 How few women do 
we meet with who are not endued 
with the utmost warmth of feeling, 
the most exquisite delicacy (if no¬ 
thing else) of mind; how many in 
whom both are united 1 In their best 
works are not the same qualities per¬ 
ceptible ? Is not every bare word full 
of sensibility aud feeling ? is not every 
thought, image, anti expression, de¬ 
licate and refined ? Here is the intel¬ 
lectual “ Distinction ” between the 
sexes; whether it has ever before 
been observed or insisted on, I do not 
know: to me it is as plain as theii 
physical difference. But when in¬ 
stead of these elegant and propoi- 
tionate attributes, the sex, either in 
propriil fn-rsund , or by its male mouth¬ 
pieces (falsely called, defenders) put 
in a claim to supreme judgment and 
imagination, the substance is sacrificed 
for the shadow, and respect is ine¬ 
vitably replaced by ridicule or con¬ 
temptuous silence. 

Jl'Lll s. 


SONNET. 

Ou seeing an Austrian soldier smoking his met ru/uium -pipe amid the ruins 
of Murauo, a half-ruined island near Venice. 

’Tis strange how often in a pensive mood. 

When least we deem the mind would entertain 
Thoughts ill-assorted with its present pain. 

Some laughter-moving image will intrude. 

Smoking bis meerschaum-pipe of many a stain, 

I saw, with brutish mien and posture rude. 

An Austrian 'mid Murano’s solitude: 

Yet though 1 saw in him that island’s bane— 

Italy’s plague—no curse escaped from me. 

Marking the signs 6f sickness, death, and dearth, 

I only smiled to think how fitly he 

And his rank pipe were' match’d. (Poor food for mirth ! ) 
This, as its name imports, the scum of sea. 

That , as Ids actions ‘.how, the scum of caith. 


R. S.M . 
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Go'on fenglish reader,—you that 
arc proucl— 

to speak the tongue 
Which Shukspeare •»ke.-—tlic faith and 
morals hold • 

Which Milton held,— 

To you it is that we would here 
speak: tine it is that, a spurious 
admiration even of Milton is not im¬ 
possible ; a spurious admiration of 
Slmkspcare common : that is, an ad¬ 
miration which creates for its own in¬ 
firm sympathies fantastic objects 
which ncithei have any existence in 
the works of either poet, nor could 
have in consistency with their real 
titles to our veueration. But if de¬ 
praved sensibilities have sometimes 
flourished even in that atmosphere, yet 
naturally ill is favourable only to sa¬ 
nity of understanding and to elevation 
of taste. Niver were these quali¬ 
ties more energetically demanded than 
in the ease which we now bring fic¬ 
hu e our readers: a ease not merely 
of infatuation, hut of iufiyiuatiou de¬ 
grading to literature, beyond any¬ 
thing which is on record in the his¬ 
tory of human levity. Not the base¬ 
ness of Egyptian superstition, not 
Titania under enchantment, not Cali¬ 
ban in drunkenness, ever shaped to 
themselves an idol more weak or 
hollow than modern Germany has 
set up lor its worship in the person 
of ^ioetlie. The gods of Germany 
are too generally false gods; but a- 
innng false gods some are more false 
than others: here and there is one 
w r ho tends upwards, and shows some 
aspirations at least towards the divine 
ideal: but others gravitate to earth 
anil the pollutions of earth with the 
instincts and necessities of ap|>ctite 
that betray the brutal nature. These 
also are “divine" and “ celestial” 
to their admirers. Be it so: let A 
be the “ divine” incubus, and B 
the “ celestial ” surcubus, so long as 
it is not forgotten that A is an in¬ 
cubus, and B a surcubus. In what 
chamber of the German pantheon, 
however, we are to look for the shrine 
of Goethe, and how long any shrine 
at all will survive the fleeting fashion# 
of his ago, and the personal intrigues 

* Wilhelm Mristcr’s Apptrnliri-'luji. A 
Time Volunu-. Ji(Unhnt , "h : 


of his contemporaries, we are not very 
anxious to say; and the rather, be¬ 
cause we hope that a few extracts 
from his works—under the guidance 
of a few plain comments pointing out 
their relations, connexion, and ten¬ 
dency— will enable any reader of good 
sense to say that for himself. Through¬ 
out this paper wc wish it to be ob¬ 
served that we utter no dogmatisms 
- no nuu-hlspruche (as the Germans 
emphatically style them) or autocratic 
judgments: these are the brvfmit 
Jwlmeu of German reviewers (we 
hope of no other reviewers), and have 
now lost their power to impress fear 
upon the most trivial of authors or 
respeA upon the shallowest of rea¬ 
ders. Our purpose is not so much to 
pronounrcjudgniciit, asto put the rea¬ 
der in possession of such grounds of 
judgment as may enable him to pro¬ 
nounce it for liiin-elf. Anil the ulti¬ 
mate point we aim at—i« not to 
quarrel with the particular book, 
which has been the accidental occa¬ 
sion of bringing Goethe before us ; a 
bad book more or less is of no great 
importance ; our mark is Goethe 
himself: and not even Goethe on his 
own account, and separate from his 
coterie of admirers,—but Goethe pro¬ 
posed as a model, as a fit subject for 
admiration, sympathy, and philoso¬ 
phic homage ; in the language of the 
present translator, as “ the first of 
European minds”—“therichest,most 
gifted of living minds.” For the last 
seven years, 01 so, a feeble hut per¬ 
severing effort lias been made by the 
jmmeurx of Goethe in this country to 
raise what the newspapers call a 
“sensation” in his behalf: as yet 
however without effect. On the one 
hand the reader was staggered by 
the enormity of the machispruchc (the 
despotic or almighty pulls, as we 
might ill this case translate the word) 
which’ were brought over from Ger¬ 
many ; and, though some might be 
disgusted, more perhaps were awed 
by these attempts to bully them into 
admiration. On the other hand, the 
mere dulness of the works which 
were translated and analyzed as 
Goethe’s triumphantly repelled the 

Novel From the German of G'vlhi. In 
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contagion before it could spread: the 
superstition had withered before it 
could strike root. Simply to be vi- 
eious was not enough for any body 
of readers. The ethics of buccaneers 
were good: hut not alone ; let us 
have the enthusiasm of buccaneers. 
Buccaneering principles, buccaneer¬ 
ing casuistry, if you please : but then 
also buccaneering passions. Cattle in 
abundance there weie ready lor the 
Circean wand, or the cup of C oinus : 
but the wand was not there, and the 
cup was empty : Slaves for the .spell 
by thousands; but where was the 
spell ? And hence it has happened 
that, though repeated attempts liavo 
been mac!c to raise a huzza! for Mr. 
Goethe, all have expired in such faint, 
timid, and straggling cries, as some¬ 
times the palled London ear catches 
from a company of little hoys anti 
which draw tears of passionate 
laughter from the cynic: theie 
being no sadder sound in na¬ 
ture, nor more ludicrous, than the 
sound of distraction counterfeiting 
the gaiety and cordiality of popular 
sympathy ; nor any more mortifying 
exposure of impotent human vanity 
than inability to club as much perish¬ 
able breath as will defray the ex¬ 
pense of a shout, as much enthusiasm 
as will yield a substratum for a 
huzza! 

Such has hitherto been the condi¬ 
tion of Goethe’s iuiliieuce upon the 
mind of this country: a languishing 
plant it tvas from the first ; and, 
with every help from the occasional 
galvanism of tyrannic puffs, upon the 
whole it has been drooping. At this 
particular moment, we are disposed 
to think that it is—if not agonizuni 
—yet in what is medically termed the 
crisis; t hat slate, we mean, from which 
if it does not immediately revive it 
must at once demise. The major 

f iart of the readers of Goethe are, and 
ong have been, dj ing to be set at 
ease from the set ret torments of sti¬ 
fled laughter: the solemnity of the 
viachlspritche —the fiilmiiiations front 
. critical boards—tlie ban and ana¬ 
thema proclaimed if any wretch 
should presume to laugh—have as 
yet quelled all faces into terrific gra¬ 


vity. But, once begun, the laughter 
will be catching and irresistible 
amongst (hose who know any thing 
of the works. And at this particular 
moment we think that the Struggle 
between terror on the oup&aml (terror 
of being thong ht-iu'^vant taste and 
sensibilliyyund the acute sense of the 
ludicrous on the other will receive an 
impulse in the latter direction from 
the appearance in English of Wilhelm 
Meit.ter. We do not, in saying this, 
rely upon any defects in the transla¬ 
tion : we look to the native powers 
of the original work. No other of 
Goethe’s works is likely to be more 
revolting to English good sense: the 
whole prestige of his name must now 
totter. A blow or two from a few 
rigorous understandings, well plant¬ 
ed and adequately published to the 
world, combined with the overpower¬ 
ing abominations of the work itself, 
will set in movement this yet torpid 
body of public feeline— determine 
the current of popular opinion (so far 
as any jmpular opinion can be possi¬ 
ble) on the question of Mr. Goctln— 
and for ever dissolve the puny fabiic 
of baby-houses which w e are non au¬ 
daciously summoned to plant “ fast 
by the oracles of God”—as fit neigh¬ 
bours to the divine temples of Milton 
and of Shakspcarc. In these last« 01 ds, 
the reader may possibly suspect that 
we are going bejoml the letu r of our 
warrant fm the sake of ilutoiically 
exaggerating the flagrnncv of the in¬ 
sult. We are not: we aie far below 
if. “ The Trinity of men of genius'’ 
is a well-known phi use in the mouth 
of German ciitics for the last 
years. Of whom is this trinity com¬ 
posed ? No mattei : it is enough to 
mention that Goethe u included, and 
that Milton is not. Nay, the tiansla- 
tor of Wilhelm itchier cites tins sen¬ 
timent (and we are sorry to say, u itli- 
out disapprobation) in a still moie 
shocking form: “Goethe,” sajshe, 
“ is by many of his countrynu n 
ranlwd at the side of Homer and 
Shakspcarc, as one of the only three 
men of genius that have over lived.” 
Not the greatest, observe, but the 
only three men of genius! We doubt* 
the existence of any such sentiment 


* 'We doubt it, because the term “grwia#” being now used both in England and in 
Germany by all reflecting writers with a reference to its etymon, it is not possible that 
any man should fail to see that ffcnim is of nrctsi-lti a continuous thing admitting of In¬ 
finite degrees. drums is but another ixpressjon for the pm ini iwttne aimh exists in 
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eve* in the moot frantic effusions of 
German extravagance: and certainly 
the German litetary public as a body 
are not to be charged with such enor¬ 
mities or tolly. Yet, if this judg¬ 
ment have indeed hern uttered, 
it would well destine to be put on 
record, as an example oi u/e atro¬ 
cities which can he tolerated when 
once all reverence for great names is 
resolutely shaken off. . jKschyliis, 
ami Euripides,—nay he who, led by 
the Spirit of God, ,l presumed into 
the Heaven of Heavens," even Milton 
himself,—are to yield their places, 
and to whom ? To au old impure 
novelist, to the author of “ The Sor¬ 
rows of Werther,” (risum teneatis?) 
to the* babbling historian of Punch’s 
puppet-show, tumblers, rope-dancers, 
and strolling-players (see Wilhelm 
Meister). Yield their places, did we 
say? VKschylus, Euripides, and 
Milton are to have no places at all 
in a consistory where this old vaga¬ 
bond is to he the third part of the 
world, one of the triumvirate of eter- 


disowning their validity when urged 
against us. We shall pay no ,ort of 
attention to the blank unsupported 
opinion of any author whatsoever, 
let his weight be what it may with 
the reader. No man must expect 
that we shall he awed hv sounding 
compliments addressed to Goethe 
from whatsoever quarter. Compli¬ 
ments the most extravagant cost lit¬ 
tle to a man in good humour, when 
returning compliments to himself. 
“ Illustrious"—is soon said: “ In¬ 
comparable” is but one syllable 
more: and in general that impo¬ 
tence oj mind and want of self-com¬ 
mand, which urges men into the lan¬ 
guage of brutal inaliimity, is readiest 
to run into the licence of duating pa¬ 
negyric—such as the author himself 
is aslfamcd of in a week after he has 
written it. Nameless Germans we 
have already seen annihilating by a 
dogmatic Jiut all the greatness of 
this world to make room for Mr. 
Goethe: and it has cost the anony¬ 
mous translator of Wilhelm Meister 


nity. What-- - , but pshaw ! 

Scorn and indignation up our 

mouths. That we have condescend¬ 
ed at all to notice such sentiments, 
the reader must ascribe to our ear¬ 
nest desire that we may he accom¬ 
panied by his s\ mpathy in the pro¬ 
gress of our inquiry into Mr. Goethe's 
pretensions. We wish him to under¬ 
stand that we engage in any sueli 
task, not from anger that a particular 
German has for a few years stepped 
out of his natural place and station ; 
but because his name has been used as 
si handle for insulting the greatest of 
men ; because be has looked on and 
tolerated sueli outrages in his ad¬ 
mirers ; because his works are rank 
with all impurity ; and because upon 
this precedent, if it is once admitted 
to any authority in this country, we 
have tmich^evil to anticipate of the 
same sort and tendency. 

Before we begin, let us give notice 
—that, as we have declined all bene¬ 
fit of dogmatisms in our own behalf, 
we must also resolutely insist on 


but a dash of bis pen to confer upon 
tiie same gentleman a patent of pre¬ 
cedency throughout Europe more un¬ 
limited (if it wire but valid) than 
any king in Christendom could con¬ 
fer by his heralds even within his 
own dominions. The easy thought¬ 
lessness with which the title to create 
such distinctions is assumed recalls 
the reader to the sense of their hol¬ 
lowness ; and reminds him that, if 
one author may with a despotic fiat 
create, another may conic and with 
as good a right may revoke: in 
which case, both are thrown back 
upon the grounds and principles of 
their judgment, which might ns well 
have been alleged at lirst. Of any 
judgment, supported by an appeal 
to piineiples,—let it come from what 
quarter it will, we say—“ Valeat 
quantum vulere potest." Arguments 
of any kind are not what we shun; 
to these we are happy to allow their 
whole intrinsic value: but let us have 
no tyrannic dogmatisms,* which de¬ 
pend for their brief currency only 


some degree in every man quh man. To love, to hope, to enjoy, are all affections of the 
genial nature: and the term ffaiins expresses that nature only in its more intense 
degrees, and as a lmbit not as un act .—Talent \ may be easily conceived to exist in man 
discontintuiusly, and per saltunr , but not genius. The expression “ only three men of 
genius” therefore is un absurdity in ndjectu: the comprehensiveness of one term (by its 
very definition) destroys the limitation in the other. 

* To take the sting out «t' those dogmatisms which are nt present afloat, we must 
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upon considerations of person and 
accident extrinsic to the opinion it¬ 
self. 

All these preliminaries settled, we 
shall now begin.—And first, before 
we speak of the book itself (which is 
our thesis), a word or two on the 
Translation. This part of our task 
we would most gladly have declined 
from the unaffected spirit of courtesy 
in which we retreat from the office of 
sitting in judgment upon any contem¬ 
porary author of our own country, 
except when we can conscientiously 
say that we have found nothing of 
importance to blame: even to offer 
our praise ex cathedra is not pleasant 
to us. Nevertheless, for the credit 
of any thing which we shall allege 
against Goethe, it is necessary to 
declare our opinion very frankly that 
this translation docs not do justice to 
the original work—which, however 
worthless in other respects, is not 
objectionable in the way in which 
the translation is so. For the “ style " 
of Goethe, in the true meaning of 
that word, we profess no respect: 
but, according to the common use of 
the expression as implying no more 
than a proper choice of words, and a 
proper arrangement of them (pure 
diction in a collocation agreeable to 


the idiom of the language), we kitnw 
of nothing to object to it. Lining 
in a court, and familiar with rftost 
of his distinguished contemporaries 
in Germany since the French* revolu¬ 
tion, Goethe of necessity speaks 
and therefore weffes his own lan¬ 
guage aSTt*tS'comnionly written ami 
spoken in the best circles, by which 
circles we mean, in a question of this 
nature, the upper circles. He is no 
great master, nor was ever reputed 
a master, of the idiomatic wealth ol 
his own language; but he does not 
offend by provincialisms, vulgarisms, 
or barbarisms of any sort: with all 
which the translation is ovciritn. 

First, for provincialisms :—those 
are in this case chiefly (perhaps alto¬ 
gether) Scottirisms. Saying this, we 
must call upon the reader to distin¬ 
guish two kinds of Scotticisms. A 
certain class of Scotch words and 
phrases, which belong to the poetic 
vocabulary oftiie nation, have deviv- 
edly become classical ; as much so 
as the peeidiar words and pcculi.u 
forms of the Greek dialects; am! h» 
the same reason; viz. not bee aus 
they have been const c l.itiul b\ the 
use of men of genius (lor that was 
but the effect;: but because they ex¬ 
press shades and modifications of 


apprise the reader that the most celebrated of the prone nr s of Goethe have not profiled 
even to read the language in which he has written. Madame dc Stael, lor insti.’ic*<, 
was neither mistress of the German—nor was ever understood upon any German ques¬ 
tion to speak but os site #as prompted by her German friends. Moreover her own 
opinions, however valuable on some subjects, were of no value on any question of this 
nature.—A late noble author, again, did not express any opinion of Goethe before Goethe 
liad in some measure obliged him to a flattering one by the homage he had paid him in the 
sight of all Germany—and the appeal which he had thus made we will not say (harshly 
and merely) to his vanity, but also to more amiable and kindly feelings. On this ac¬ 
count it is doing no dishonour to the nohle Ijord—to say that his opinion of Goctiit 
cannot even be received as his sincere opinion. Independently of which, we believe that 
his sincerest opinions have no greut weight in matters of criticism even with those who 
are otherwise his greatest admirers. Without wishing to take part in any genual dis¬ 
cussion on the noble author's pretensions,—it is pretty evident that a rash and inconside¬ 
rate speaker, of no self-control, and who seldom uttered an opinion except as he was swayed 
by momentary passions, could not be relied on—if he had been otherwise endowed with 
any power of judgment. That he was so endowed, however, there is no reason to be¬ 
lieve ; and much reason against it. Blindness to the greatness of Milton is but a bad pre¬ 
paration for judicious criticism; and even in Germany a sneer at Shakspeare, whether 
sincere nr dh anti-national affectation, must have a fatal effect on a compliment to Goethe. 
On this occasion it may as well be added that the way in which the noble lord wrote 
the name of Goethe, was a sufficient evidence that he had no acquaintance with the 
language of Goethe. It was not an error of mis-spelling merely, or one which might 
have arisen at the press, but an error impossible to the youngest student in German— 
as it must have been forestalled by the first examination of the German alphabet. This 
remark, which wc made at the time, wc hai e since seen urged against another writer in the 
first or second Number of a new Review : and justly urged : for in so short a compass 
there can lie no more unanswerable argument against any pretensions to acquaintance 
with the German. Acquaintance mill tlr Gilman i.> no mdii prn..ablr accompli,hment 
lor an Ilnglish uohltniaii; but quite nidi pen table bn a critic upon the gcncial merits 
of Goethe. 




meaning 1 , and sometimes more than 
th.-s.—absolutely new combinations 
of \hought and feeling, to which the 
common language oilers no satisfac¬ 
tory eottiyaJenU Indeed every lan¬ 
guage has its peculiar combinations 
of ideas to wiliuL-jevery other lan¬ 
guage not only offers equivalent, 
but which it is a mistake to suppose 
that any other can ever reach for 
purposes of effect by any periphrasis. 
- But Scotticisms of this class arc 
not to he confounded with the mere 
Scotch provincialisms, such us are 
banished from good company in Scot¬ 
land itself. These are entitled to no 
more indulgence than eoekneyisms, or 
the provincialisms of Lincolnshire 
and Somcisetshire. For instance the 
Scotticism of “ open up" is perfect¬ 
ly insufferable. Wt have lived a 
little, for these lust ten yeais, in 
the Scotch capital; and tin /. at least 
we m vor heard such an expression 
in any well-lned society. Yet in the 
wotk before us hardly a page but is 
infested with this stiangc phrase, 
which many a Scotch gentleman will 
stare at as much as the^Snglish* of 
every class. No man in these vo¬ 
lumes opens a book ; he opens it 
“ up:’’ no man opens a door; he 
opens it ‘ r up : ” no man opens a let¬ 
ter ; he opens it “ up.” The Scotti¬ 
cism of‘“ in ptaci’ of" for “ iit sit ad of,” 
—and the Scotticism of “ inquire nt 
a man ” instead of “ inquire of him/' 
aie of that class which w chart- some¬ 
times hcdicl from Scotch people 
of education ; the more's the pity : 
for hnth disfigme good composition 
and polished conveisatiou more than 
a Scotchman will believe ; the latter 
being generally unintelligible out of 
Scotland; and the former, which is 
intelligible enough, sounding to an 
English ear about upon a level in point 
of elegance with the English phrase 
“ in course ” fot “ of course,” which 
is confined to the lowest order of cock¬ 
neys.—However, Scotch provincial¬ 
isms, though grievous blots in regular 
composition, are too little familiar to 
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liave the effect of vulgarisms upon 
southern ears: they are in general 
simply uncouth or unintelligible ; n- 
mongst which latter class by the way 
wo must ask the translator, in the 
name of Hermes Trismegistus, to ex¬ 
pound for us all the meaning of 
“ bucking a letterto “ break ttti a 
letter," we presume, is simply wnat 
in England we call opening a letter or 
breaking the seal; nut “ backing a 
lettei ” has baflled the penetration of 
all expositors whom we have con¬ 
sulted: some have supposed it, in 
the plain English sense, to mean bet - 
tins; on the suit’ of a teller. But tliis 
is impossible: two letters cannot be 
brought up “ to the scratch: ” such 
a match was lievci licaul of even in 
Lombard-street, and not to be recon¬ 
ciled Hv ith the context. Is it possible 
that this mysterious ex pi ess ion is no 
more than a Scotch vulgarism for 
writing the address oi direction on a 
letter? From the-e hnwevei, which 
are but scnii-vitk aiisins to an En¬ 
glish ear, because but doubtfully in¬ 
telligible,—we pass to such as aie 
downright, full, and absolute vul¬ 
garisms. At p. vol. i. we find 
the word “ wage,” for “ wagts,”— 
a vulgarism which is not used in 
England even by respectable ser¬ 
vants, and by no class above that 
rank: “ tram ” is not an English 
Word:—at p. 1 f3, vol. i. we find 
4 * licking his lips,” which is English, 
but plebeian Eng’ish from the sewers 
and kennels: again “ discussing 
oysters” which is English of that 
sort called slang ; and neoteric slang 
besides; not universal slang, not 
classical:—this foi diauiatic pur¬ 
poses is sometimes serviceable ; but 
ought surely not to be used by tlie 
author speaking gravely in his own 
person. Elsewhere we find “ doxies” 
for girls, which is not only a low- 
comedy wosd, but fur more degrad¬ 
ing to the women so designated than 
Goethe could have designed. Of all 
rlebeianisnis however, which to this 
lour we ever met with in a book, the 
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* A few bnglisli writers, not exactly understanding the common-place employment 
of this phrase in Scotland, have adopted it under a mistaken notion that it Was used for 
particular and expressive purposes ; and have regulated their own use of it accordingly. 
Thus Mr. (’olcridge has sometimes talked of opening up prospects; ” keeping liis 
eye upon the optical effect where a vista is laid open at the extremity farthest from 
the eye, in which case by the general laws of perspective in proportion as it opens it 
seems to an t mi. Hut no such nice regards are considered in the Scotch provincial use, 
as is sufficiently evident from the instance alleged above. 
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most shocking is the word thrash as with society. One winter's residence 
Used in the following passage, vol. ii. in the metropolis either of England 
p. lift “ His father was convinced, or Scotland,—or the revisal of a, ju- 
that the minds of children could be dicious friend, would enable the 
kept awake aud stedfast by no translator to weed his boojr of these 
other means than blows: hence, in deformities, which must be peculiar- 
the studying of any part, he used ly offensive in t,v*o quarters which 
to thrush him at Stated periods.” naturalijfch^-r.iust wish to conciliate; 
In whatever way men will allow first to his readers, secondly to Mr. 
themselves to talk amongst men, and Goethe—who, besides that he is Mr. 
where intimate acquaintance relaxes Von Goethe # and naturally therefore 
the restraints of decorum, every gen- anxious to appear before foreigners 
tleman abjures any coarse language in a dress suitable to his pretensions 
which he may have learned at school as a man of quality, happens to be 
or elsewhere under two circumstances unusually jealous on this point; and 
—in the presence of strangers—and in would bo mme shocked, than perhaps 
the presence of women; or whenever, a “philosopher” ought to be, if he 
in short, be is recalled to any scrupu- were told thut his Wilhelm Meister 
lous anxiety about his own honour spoke an English any ways under¬ 
and reputation lor gentlemanly feel- bred or below the tone of what is 
ing. Now an author, with-some technically understood in England by 
special exceptions, is to be presumed the phrase “ good company ” nr 
always in the presence of both ; and company “ . ontme i/Jimt." —Thirdly, 
ought to allow himself no expressions under the head of baibaiisms, we 
but such as lie w'ould judge consist- shall slightly notice such expulsions 
ent with his own self-respect in a as disturb the harmony of the stj le— 
miscellaneous company of good breed- whether exotic phrase*, hostile to 
ing and of both sexes. This gianted, pure English ; or mere lawless inuo- 
we put it to the translator’s candour v a turns, which violate idiomatic En- 
—whether the word “thrash” ^ex- glish ; or archaism*, which violate 
cept in its literal and grave meaning) simple English. Of exotre pin uses, 
be endurable in “dress” composi- the very opposite to that of provin- 
tion ? For our own parts, we never cialisms, these are instances : “Phi- 
heard a gentleman of polished ha- lina—tripped aigniut* downstairs:” 
bits utter the word—except under “signing” in English means “ sub- 
the circumstances pointed out above, scribing her name and i\ as never 
where people allow themselves a sort used for “ beckoning" or *• making 
of “ undress” manners. Besides, the signs,” which is what the trauslatoi 
word is not even used accurately: licie means. “ llis excellence,” 
“ to thrash ” is never applied to the which is obstinately used for “ his 
act of beating without provocation. Excellency,” is a gallicism ; and is 
but to a retaliatory beating: and aloucapioof of instiflu ient intercourse 
the brutal father, who should adopt with the world ; otherwise the tians- 
the treatment of an unofTeuding child la tor must have been aware that no 
which Goethe here describes, would such title of address is or ever was in 
not call a beating, inflicted under the use. “ The child laid the right baud 
devilish maxim supposed, “ a thrash- on her breast, the left on her brow.” 
ing.” * These instances are sufficient This form of expression is most of- 
to illustrate the coarseness of djetion fensively exotic : probably it was 
which disfigures the English trans- here adopted to evade the clash of 
lation, and which must have arisen the w’ord her four times repeated: 
from want of sufficient intercourse but in thi-. situation ‘ her ’ is not less 

. * This indeed for another and deeper reason, tlmn merely because the word “ thrash” 

in its proper use always implies a contest and a retaliation,—viz. for a reason which la¬ 
tently and unconsciously governs the use and the growth of figurative language in more 
eases than this: and that is, that the parental relation is too grave and awful to admit of 
any artion from the fancy. Law presents us with another case of the same sanctity, and 
the same consequent rejection of all fanciful or figurative language. What would be 
thought of a penal statute which should direct five magistrate u» 41, bleed the prisoner’s 
purse,” or to “dust his jacket.” or “curry his hide.” The solemnity of the relation 
under which a child stands to his parents, or a citizoi to the state, quells nil action of the 
fancy. 
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indispensable in English, than it is 
offensive in most continental lan¬ 
guages. “ The breast is inflamed to 
me”'-would be as shocking to an En¬ 
glish ear^as “ my breast* would be 
to some foreign ones. “ r What fel¬ 
low is that in t , ’c corner? ’ said the 
Count, looking af' 'i suhierf who 
had not yet been presented to him : ” 
this use of the woid subject is a gal¬ 
licism. As mere licentious coinages 
or violations of the* English idiom 
without reference to any foreign 
idiom nr (w e presume > to any domes¬ 
tic provincialisms, we notice such 
expressions as “ youth hot id ” vol. ii. 
p. 101, “ gi\ mg a man leave,” vol. i. 
p. 1(d) (apparently lor dismissing 
him) ; i\:c. Jlut here it is so difficult 
to distinguish the cases where the 
writer has, and has not uny coun¬ 
tenance fiom pimiiuial pec ulididies, 
—that we shall p.iss on to complain 
ol Idsau huisnis m in ivals of obsolete 
English jihiasi s, which however may 
also be pioVincialisms; many old 
English t \pressions being still cur¬ 
rent in the lemote provinces, which 
have long been dismissed hum our li- 
teiatuie. Be that <is it %nay, these 
aie the peculianties which are least 
licentious; for the phrases aie in 
themselves often beautiful. Yit 
they break the simplii ity of a prose 
style. Thu-* lor example the woid 
“ uniist” is a la autiful and a bhnhs- 
periau woid ; and is \eiy advantage¬ 
ously u-sloitd to the language of 
putty: lait m pmse it has the aii 
of affectation. “ IJe wanted to bo 
atone with me,” vol. ti. p. 27!>,—was 
never i omtiion, and is now quite ob¬ 
solete, and mysterious to most peo¬ 
ple. Again, the woid iruut used in 
the antique sense exposes the wtiter 
to be thoioughly misunderstood. “ 1 
cannot want them,' said Chailes I, 
speakingnf some alleged jm logatires 
of his ci own; and Ms meaning was 
that tie could not do w'ithout them, 
that they were indispensable to him. 
But in modern English he, vrho says 
“ I cannot want them,” gives his. 
hearer to understand that no possible 
occasion can arise to make them of 
any use to him. This archaic use of 
the word “ want” survives however, 
we believe, as the current use in some 
parts of Scotland. But enough of 
the defects of the English Wilhelm 
Meister, which we have noticed 
upon a scale of minuUnc** pio- 


portioned (as the reader must al¬ 
ready be aware) not to our own sense 
of the value of the original-work, 
but to the pretensions made on its 
behalf by former critics, and more 
extravagantly than ever by the pre- 
si nt translator. On two other con- 
sideiatious we have also been more 
diffuse than would otherwise have 
been reasonable : fit st, because a 
woik like Wilhelm Meister, which is 
totally w’ithout interest as a novel— 
that is, in the construction of its 
plot, having, in fact, no plot at all— 
is thrown more imperiously upon the 
necessity of relying, in part, upon 
the giaues of its style: this, which in 
iSiv case is a mce-t weighty attrac¬ 
tion, is here (by the nmfession of the 
lidiislutoi) almost the sok one to all 
w r ho giay tail to discoiu wliat he 
himself desciibes (l’ief. xii.) as “its 
more recondite aud dubious qualities.” 
This writer, who piofcssts so much 
admiration of the work, is obliged to 
at know ledge (lbef.x.) that “ tin the 
fiicuds of the sublime, toi thre-e who 
cdimot do w’ithout liuoic sentiments, 
there is nothing heie that can be of 
any’ service.” Tine, tlure is not: 
being confessedly then not designed 
for the “ friends ot the sublime,” 
we piisumc that it is <. hi illy calcu¬ 
lated for the use ot those who pa- 
ttoiu/.e “ the piotouml,” as Mdi linns 
Sciiblerus happily di nominates the 
Bathos, or Anti-sublime. .Now all 
we “fiunds of the sublime” are 
dearly left without any thing tm out 
gratification, unli's we hate some 
elegance of iliition. The other 
paity have their “piolmnid” in great 
abundance: but we pom souls, that 
“ cannot do” upon that diet, have 
nothing. Seiiously, however, this 
translator and others oflii Wilhelm 
Meister as a great philosophic ro¬ 
mance, aud Goethe as a gieat classic 
—nay as a transccndaut classic, who 
is to put out the lights of all others, 
but two. Agreeably, therefore, to 
Z/icjcrepresentations which promise so 
much, we have a right to demand 
the most exquisite burnish of style, 
that all things may be in harmony’, 
and the casket suited to the jewels. 
Agreeably to nur representations on 
the other haud, which promise so 
little, we are still better entitled to 
this gratification: since, if we do not 
gi t that, we are well assured that we 
shall get nothing at all. This is one 
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consideration upon which we have 
been so diffuse on the quality of the 
Style'. the other is this—we foresee 
that, before Goethe is finally dis¬ 
missed to that oblivion which in¬ 
evitably awaits all fantastic fopperies 
that have no foundation in nature 
and good sense, a considerable quan¬ 
tity of discussion must be gone 
through. The startling audacity of 
his admirers which has gone on from 
extravagance to extravagance, can¬ 
not hut have produced some little 
impressiou, and may possibly, for a 
short time, sustain that impression : 
and the way in which this will na¬ 
turally be dissipated, we * suppose 
will be chiefly by successive trans¬ 
lations of his works, and by a course 
of critical wrangling, in which, as 
in other cases, good sense will* finally 
prevail. Meantime, belore that result 
is achieved, and in proportion as it 
is likely to be achieved, the fury of 
his admirers will grow keener and 
keener: and amongst others we may 
come in for our share of the Seven 
Vials, (query Phials?) of wrath, 
which they will empty upon us poor 
Anti-Goths. And amongst other 
kind things which they will say of 
us, this will be one, or would have 
been one however but for what has 
now passed—viz. that we had pre¬ 
sumed to judge of Goethe's own 
Wilhelm Meister by the English 
translation. We have thought it 
right, therefore, to show that we 
were aware of the defects of that 
translation, and we presume that the 
translator will himself be of opinion 
that he is in some degree iudebted to 
us, as we have not passed his work 
under any vague and general review, 
but have distinctly pointed out the 
faults wc complain of; and these 
are all of a nature to be removed. 

Having however confined our cri¬ 
tique to its merits in point of ele¬ 
gance, without any consideration of 
its relation to the original,—a ques¬ 
tion will naturally be put'to us on its 
pretensions to fidelity as a transla- 
. tion. We shall acknowledge there¬ 
fore that Writing at this moment in a 
situation where we could not easily 
borrow a German Wilhelm Meister, 
we have not thought it worth while 
to pause for the purpose of any mi¬ 
nute comparison : especially as in an 
author such as Goethe, with so little 
of colloquial idiom oi of anything 


which can embarrass the rawest no¬ 
vice, gross mistranslation is not much 
to be apprehended. Some errors or 
oversights however we have observed 
which have surprised us: such for 
Instance as a passage in which some 
woman upon some occasion or other 
is said, .to liav-c hopped ” into the 
garden. The German word is pro¬ 
bably hiipftc , which is not hopped. 
Hounded would better express the 
sense: the Word hiinfen is often ap¬ 
plied to the fawn-like motions of a 
graceful child, wlureas, the English 
‘ hop ’ always expresses a most un¬ 
dignified motion.—At p. 151, vol. i. 
occurs the follow ing passage: “ I 
have laughed a quaiter of an hour 
for my own hand: I will laugh for 
ever when I think of thi looks they 
had.” Now', as the expression “ for 
my men hand ” lias in this situation 
no meaning at all (no other pel son 
lmt the speaker having witnessed the 
object of her laughtei), w r e It el some 
curiosity to know what is the ex¬ 
pression in the original. Is it pos¬ 
sible that it can be nor tit r hnud— an 
idiomatic exptession loi at joiunt, 
off-hand, &,c. ? The most limai li¬ 
able mistranslation however is one 
which occurs in “ The Confessions of 
a Fair Saint.” Brant is here pei- 
severingly translated llride. Now 
the German Braut diffeis in a most 
memorable point from the English 
bride. For in England a woman 
does not become a biuh till the 
precise moment when in Get many 
she ceases to be* one. A young wo- 
mau in Germany passes through a 
triple metamorphosis: fiist she is 
wooed, and rules her lover as else¬ 
where with maiden sovereignty : next, 
she is betrothed to him ; that is, she 
solemnly agrees to be his wife, with 
the knowledge and participation in 
this contract of her legal guardians ; 
and now it is that she is called las 
bride; with which name, the con¬ 
nexion assumes a greater solemnity 
and tenderness—and invests the lover 
with something like frnlernul rights. 
Finally, the marriage is solemnized: 
after which she ceases to he his bride, 
and is called his wife. In one cir¬ 
cumstance the English and the Gei- 
man bride agree, viz. that each (to 
express it in a coarse way) is taken 
out of the market, the pretensions of 
all other suitors being excluded whilst 
the connexion lasts ; with this hn- 
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portant difference however, that in 
England the connexion is indissolu¬ 
ble, in Germany not so. A sentence 
in a German tale, now lying on our 
table, illustrates.this :—* Miss— 
had tried the pleasant state of bride 
three times at the least; but unfor¬ 
tunately had never proceeded to gra¬ 
duate as wif'i-j having in some unac¬ 
countable way always relapsed into 
a mere expectant spinster.,” (Lustige 
Erzuhlungcn, von F. Lain), Berlin, 
1803.) When nothing then is indi¬ 
cated by the word braui but the ex¬ 
clusion of other suitors, it would be 
pedantic to refuse translating it In idt : 
in the present case however, this er¬ 
ror must lie pe'culiaily puzzling to 
Enjrlish readers, because they soon 
find that the lady lievei dm \ complete 
liei engage mints, but remains un¬ 
married, and theief'ore cannot in any 
English si‘j|si> he intelligibly styled a 
bnJc. Not to insist howevei im ieli- 
emsly on eirors of this nature, we 


shall conuluele our notice of the Eng¬ 
lish Wilhelm Meister with two re¬ 
marks apparently inconsistent hut yet 
in fact both true: first, that the trans¬ 
lation too generally, by the awkward 
and German air of its style, reminds 
us painfully that it « a translation; 
and, in respect to fidelity therefore, 
will probuhly on close comparison ap¬ 
peal to have aimed at too servile a 
fidelity. Secondly that, strange as it 
may appear, the verses which are 
scattered through the volumes—and 
which should naturally be the most 
difficult pai t of the task—have all the 
ease of original compositions; and 
apficar to us exeeuteil with very 
considerable delicacy and elegance. 
Of a writer, who has shown his power 
to do well when it was so ililHe ulttn do 
well, have the more 1 light to coin- 
plain that lie has nut done well in a 
case when* it was comparatively easy. 

But now for Goethe- 
( To bt concluded in our ncri Number.) 
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Martu d and Single. 

\ mw small cmnotly made for 
summer use by Mr. Poole, one ot the 
i lew crest and luckiest of our comic 
chain.itists, has been produced w ith 
iric-al sue cess at tliis warm little 
theatre:—and if good acting, anei 
light easy wilting e-un have any in- 
ilucnec on the playgoers of this mi‘- 
tiopolis—the beniehes will not lie mi- 
tenanted when Mr. Poole's petite 
comedy is performed. It is not quite 
so pleasant to see a play acted at the 
New llaymarket, as it was at the old 
plain panncled house: you are not 
so mixed up with the actors. In the 
present building the boxes arc as 
small and upright as the car of a 
balloon; and the audience appears 
to be constantly preparing for an as¬ 
cent. If Married and Single had 
been played at the Old llaymarket, 
it would doubtless have been as well 
followed, and as much talked of, as 
Teasing Made Easy, in which poor 
ToJccley split the sides of the town ; 
but jokes and merry characters be¬ 
come dulled and deadened by being 
exercised on a formal stage. 

It is pretty clear that Mr. Poole 
lias been requested to take measure 
of Mr. Farren ; and as it is also 
pretty clear that a suit of only one 
A i «. 18^4. 


particular shape will fit this perform¬ 
in', it requires a nice caution so to 
vary the fringes and decorations, as 
to give the elress the appearance of 
novelty. Mr. Farren’s peculiar forte 
is the (>ld Beau,—the Gallant Sail- 
boy,— the Lord Otrlehy, not boiled 
quite so haid !—Biuinniell in Love ! 
—a mixture of Toni Shufiletou and 
Lord t'hesteriieid. One of the news¬ 
papers has told a little anecdote 
about a llcel Lion, with reference to 
Mr. Farren, which is not inapplica¬ 
ble. Mr. Farren, let him play what 
he will, must introduce the character 
to Lord Oglehy. The wisest thing, 
therefore that an author can do is to 
float with the tide of the actor’s ta¬ 
lent,— and this in the present in¬ 
stance Mr. Poole has done w ith a 
great deal of ability. Beau Shat¬ 
ter ley is an old man, w’lio, like Lan- 
gan, will not confess himself beaten, 
though his own constitution and all 
his friends tell him that he is. He 
fights up against old age with all his 
might, encountering it with dress, 
wine, and gallantry, as fiercely as 
though he were a lad from Eton, 
with enough of loose money to buy 
him a loose life. lie wears jockey 
boots — a knowing hat — a docked 
coat—a stable-yard waistcoat. He 
keeps late hours for the head-ache— 
O 
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keeps a saucy valet for his nephew 
—keeps a lady for his purse—and 
boasts of continual vices in order to 
put himself off as a rakehelly young 
fellow. But he is Old Beau Shat- 
tcrley after all—his shrunken legs 
sneak in his Loots—his back bends 
beneath abioad cut coat, and his face 
looks a lie to his impudent Gad-dam- 
mee of a hat. The character, as 
sketched by tin author, is thus well 
fitted-up by Mr. Fuiren; and though 
very many of the situations are ex¬ 
travagant, and the colouring of this 
particular character is a little over¬ 
wrought, still there is so much of 
whim and smartness, that we yre 
carried, laughter and all. rapidly 
thiongh the three acts, and are not 
allowed breath or time to c«i\ il as 
critics. " 

The piece itself, winch we rather 
think is a very free translation, up- 
ears to hare been written with 
aste, and got up hr a moment of ne¬ 
cessity (a moment of no great scar¬ 
city at a theatre), with as much 
speed as possible. To this unwise 
rapidity is to be attributed several 
half-formed jokes, vapid puns, and 
unnatural situation.,. The charac¬ 
ters all seem to hare wanted a quiet 
reconsideration, to giie them that 
finish which at pio-.iit they are de¬ 
ficient in. 

The plot is extremely simple. 
Bonn Shatterley is old, rich, and 
racketty. Ilis nephew is young, in 
tjebt, and a lover. The difficulties 
of the nepherv are risked upon the 
uncle, who gets into a lawyer’s 
hands, arid thence into a bailiff's 
hands, by being a little too forward. 
This is nut of the Irying-pan into tire 
fire. A married couple, JVlr. and 
Mrs. Bickcrton, wage tender war 
through mt the eomedvand a var- 
let of a valet fdls up the interstices 
with plotting- for his ruling master, 
and feeding the ah&urd gallantries of 
the Old Beau. An Irish Captain is 
lugged in by the shoulders, alwar's 
the hioadcst handle for taking hold 
of, in order to deliver a challenge 
from lmnsclf to a man who has not 
ofiendul him—as Sir Lucius O’Trig- 
ger lias flora* before him : and Ferret, 
a nice little -harp-nosed lawyer, who 
looks well able to find flaw •, or make 
them, hunts tin* old buck, Sind tcr- 
ley, through m . i * bole., .limner. 
Perhaps the bed m cues ;i, * win re 
l*e and Old Shutter lc\ ,ue uunmu 1 
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Farien, as we have said, played 
with great cleverness. Poor old 
Pope, as Bickerton, shook his Henry 
the Sixth hands, as he shook them 
30 years a'go, and quite., as well; 
Cooper is a little hard, but exercise 
on the boards of a small theatre will 
take the starch ont of his manner 
more than he or the public can ima¬ 
gine. Mr. W. West, as Ferret, was 
a Feiret itself,—a lawyer!—a com¬ 
mon lawyer. He is a famous little 
fellow indeed, and wmthy to have 
a gold cup preM nteil to him by a 
deputation from the Attorneys of the 
Insolvent Court. Mrs. Glover play¬ 
ed with remarkable spirit in Mrs. 
Bickerton. The other ladies were 
all very well, if any inquiry is made 
after lluiu. 

Tin im.iisii oi*i n\ iim si . 

The Mot, h i u IsUtmi—.I .Yew Pa »tit- 
mi nu . 

'Phis theatre opened during the 
eaih part of the month, with a com¬ 
pany which ought to make the Hay- 
market shake in its shoes. Braharn, 
Mathews, Mis-, Kelly, the Grimaldis, 
and sevenjJ others, in themselves suf¬ 
ficient to draw ciowdod liousis bom 
all others. Mr. Arnold seems resell ed 
on tr ying hi.s strength with his rivals; 
and if he do not cany off, for a season, 
the affections of that jilt, tin* public, 
we know nothing of her gi w*-gaw 
affections. 

A new pantomime from the pen of 
the unwearied Mi. IN..ike, ui panto¬ 
mime from a pen seems odd enough, 
but so it is,) w as produced, and has 
amused for its time. But a panto¬ 
mime wants room, and Farley, and 
Old Grimaldi, and Grieve, and a 
thousand other mcslim.ihW ; old 
tricks, new flicks, catth , space, 
blight sciuery, and distance:—at 
Covent-Oai den all these excellencies 
are to be met with—but at the Eng¬ 
lish Opera House, the essence only 
of a pantomime is to be cot at. We 
tremble lest Mr. Barnes should tot¬ 
ter up against us, and put hi.s pig¬ 
tail in our eye; and there is always 
good reason to apprehend the arrival 
of Joe Grimaldi flap into one’s lap. 
The opening scenes with the monkies 
as inhabitants, chain ellors, judges, 
and such things, were really very 
laughable—and many of the tricks . 
wic quick and abstruse. But still, 
ii we may be pardoned, ive like a 
w inter pantomime. It is hot work tr> 

• Giini.ildi except in a lend trust. 
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lit J ttii\ihi<f , oi , The btitnth 
linllet 

Thu. pace wlicli, on account of 
ilh magic, nd ltb m igic music, has 
been complete Je turning all tin half- 
tuimd he ids of Gemmi) lias at 
length met with an Jkaighsh manager 
bold euough toha/aid the dan.tioiis 
expense atul risk ol pioducing it in 
Liiglmd, and a company braet nul 
l>ottnt enough to do its masteries 
ami its music ample justice 1 in 
niigmd drtma, whuli is, to judge 
by the faighsh cope, but lontle 
and injudiciously put together, is 
founded on out of the tradition d 
tales of Gumaii), which has long 
been listened to m that countie, and 
sained foi its decided liotioi This 
t de his been idnnr d>l\ li mslated 
be a v»i) lblt v iilei ot tin pit si tit 
die, and m e In nil be thos who 
lo\ ( to hut with lioiioi in leeoi'v 
i ailed I’opulii 1 tics md J{ >m me i s 
of the "Vntticiii N itions I, will 
In s<cn th it tli plot of the di nni, 
whuh is piette tlosi.lv ldhutel to 
we iiudt 1 st mil on the hi trlish st i-,t, 
e m s ni itenail) horn the stole — 
lin’d i no audience eeoultl cmluic to 
h iee i lot ci shoothismisticsstostrec 
tli deed, as is thi i ist m the tile 
II iee t,n at are the Germans at *s it line 
eeiitm 1 1 he deeil is then \poll >* 

lln pint liis hem piodmeilbe 
Mi Vi mild with no limit to call oi 
i \pi nst —m t utheee diel not, mil 
i ould not lie lie et it possible, until ee< 
s»ve ee itli mu men tees, tbit i sm ill 
Mumnci theatre could t lord us sue li 
a s< t in ot tie ediy and ee ite line is 
the one noee t flee ted nightie The 
diminutive stigi hki hi m m oik of 
Ins h ippu.st mJiU seems to i xp md 
eeith thi spun ot the seen until 
thin ipjit ns no limit to its ‘•put 
and ee ( ndi is 1 hi si time itsi 11 is 
not wi In In v t, in ee — blit it is pi o- 
pli d ee ith „ubhns and c tttpmg things, 
mum tons enough, eet should sup- 
post, to fill the git it disait 1 I lu 
prmeiptl sunt is vein it the hunts¬ 
man ( ispai i is s the m igu b ills 
for his idle, balls eelinh go liutir- 
iiigle to the m uk , ami as the t bann¬ 
ing goes on the buds and ted things 
see aim thiekii md tastei until at 

the seventh bullet the sti_* is, one 
in iss of fut md wm*, and iiptilt ’ 
1’iiltips i slight sketch of the story 
in ie not be unml< listing — 

h m i m I 1 uni >i m 1 ' 
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the forest eeith lus wife and daughter, 
on a fai m ee Inch he holds as u tr ed 
n irk sin m He resole es thn his 
daughtei Agnes shall marie a rood 
«hot as the farm eedl only he kept 
m the famil) be such a piudcnt 
lmtth The girl is attached to Ru¬ 
dolph, a forest eouth who is all the 
fatlm tan desire —she* is beloeed, 
lioee e e cr, liy a huntsman named 
( aspar, who has made a compact 
with an ted ejiuit, and uses ma»,ii 
b ills Rudolph at the opening of 
the tlritni is imiler the malignant 
influem of a eh inn, whuli lius- 
ti ttes II his sports md turns aside 
eetivbijlct he fires I lit tn d dae 
is*at hind, on wlieh oetisiou Ins 
skill is i shot, is I i b jme d— nd 
on his smi css elt pti ds 1 su i nwilh 
Agnts # ( isj) n who is i 1 is of 

lus loitun with the nl (it t) it 

lie might i lire liti if 1 i e\i i I 1 < v< 
utmost 1 > tin in lgi 1 ’Is- i l t l e 
hope o! si 11 n u hi loet It ids him 

t promise i m itm eeith ( isj u it 

tin glen t wtht R d< lph li ums 
an t \i list to lus h e i is ti i 1 i ui p- 
ptoaihis md n juti of me ♦uk i 
warnings kttps his fi ’ piomist 
( isp u m the mi in tine whose 
dies in nun lurid t He is to Z nnitl, 
the i v d sjmit a fre sji e u t m if hi 
m ie It spued a three et ir s longei 
i \ sti n i Jhi bit„ n is nude in 
a m un i uili the st i u indicts aie 
i ist be th oeels shiuk md to un- 
i artlile light 1 — 

‘six sn ill go tint ' 

\ <1 Hu stunt!) askr i 1 £ 

six shill uhitvc 
\i <1 the seventh iUcuvc 1 
The tnal die tonus and the six 
suit bullets htet he in t\|itnltel 
thi seeenth whuli the spoil is to 
tin tit, ( isp u tmsts will kill the 
bnde, Vents but thi spun dnects 
it on C asp ir himself— md the dt so¬ 
latia is laid desolate 1 Hit puce 
cone hides eeith tin eecddm*. ot tin 
emugbimtei anti his Vcm ' 1 

‘'mb l bile fie thi plot of th* 
]>i in i of c out sc the lit ur an 'tniv 
his nit hull so happe a conclusion 
I he llrnlc is killed be the billet 
the 1 ist of sixte md three, and tli 
llimtei goes mad m thefoicst f h 
Spuit is minuiil wilh pint e fleet 
in the pitie and his anpt limit 
amidst thi dashing hi im hi s t tin 
i i tm of thi st ventbbulbt is levin 1 
ff i elm is-f i> rr|h\ i>( tint fm 
11 
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tflriomy description of the flight of 
Zamiel, in the original story, after 
he ha« secured his victim, which we 


cannot resist giving in the translator's 
own woids. 


“ The black horseman turned away 
his horse, and said with a gloomy 
solemnity—‘ Thou dost know me ! 
The very hair of thy'head, which 
stands on end, confesses for thee 


very last note, the composer, Weber, 
seems to have called upon Zumiel, 
and to have ofteicd up to him notes 
which would go into his very soul! 
Thei e is a depth, a wildness, which 
frights the mind while it charms the 
ear ; and we will confidently Bay that 
no music, not even Mozart’s, was 
ever heard with such breathless at¬ 
tention and earnestness as this extra- 


that thou dost! I am He whom at 
this moment thou nanicst in thy 
heart with horror!’—So saying, he 
vanished, followed by the dreary 
sound of withered leaves, and the 
echo of blasted boughs falling from 
the trees beneath which he had 
stood!" " 

All persons concerned ju the 
bringing toi ward of this wondrous 
drama appear to have been inspired 
with an anxiety to do their pai Is to 
the utmost. The little bog-toads 
crawl about, as if they themselves 
were terriiied at the scene. All the 
principal characters are well filled. 
Braham, as ttodolph, not only sang 
better than ever on the first night, 
but acted with a feeling which we 
never before detected in him. But 
the effect of the music was upon him, 
and he w r as, in tiuth, under the in¬ 
fluence of a charm. He performed 
and gave a Cii and Seem, which 
seemed to toll around the air like 
thunder. Mr. II. Phillips \ras poor 
alter such a singer; but one or two 
songs he gave with more energy 
than usual. Barth y played Old 
Kimo with a good heart ; and Mr. 
Bennet as Caspar, imitated Mac- 
ready, and beat the original hollow. 
Mr. T. P. Cooke was Zumiel. He 
is by far the best bad spirit that 
ever stalked the earth— he is so good, 
that we only wish he may be aide 
to give up tlie part when he 
pleases. Miss Noel is a quiet feeling 
singer, but her voice and manner are 
both occasionally too flat. Miss 
Povcy sang with great spirit, and as 
an actress she is decidedly making way. 

It remains but to speak of the 
music, which, of its kind, is really 
beyond all ordinary praise or con¬ 
ception. Some of the critics have 
said it is not so sweet or so good as 
Mozart’s:—P&lmw ! it was never in¬ 


ordinary production of Weber. It is 
a great w ork ! 

UAVlk’s AMPHITHT ATRC. 

The Battle of Watciloo is being 
fought over mid over agaiu here with 
as much fmv as the genuine one !— 
Then, is a Duke of Wellington, in 
Wi lliu!>fnns, quite a match for the 
true man, and fit to run in a curricle 
with his C trace !—And there is a Ge¬ 
neral Hill—and a Manjuis of Angic- 
sea and other men of might, tine 
fac similes of those vjloious soldiers ! 
—Then theicis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
curiously exact—broad shouldered— 
wel I li mbed— sallow—seri on s—plait i 
in the hair—and with an indisputable 
featherless cocked hat. The only 
odd thing was the hearing him speak ! 
Wc have keen so many silent like¬ 
nesses, that the effect of a speaking 
Napoleon made us stait. 

The gunpowder does its best, and 
the horses are alive and dead just as 
the chance of war directs. It is u ally 
worth going to the house if only to 
exercise the drum of the eai ! 

But there is a rider in the ring, 
worth going miles to see—a Mons. 
Ducrow, the king of horsemanship, 
one whose genius clearly that way 
tends. He is the first true horseman 
that ever gave a meaning to the dis¬ 
play of fine riding. He shows the 
attitudes of the ancient statues ;— 
represents a peasant going to the 
fields to reap—getting weary—ie- 
membering an appointment with his 
mistress—and hastening to see her, 
until he seems breathless with his 
flight!—All this you see distinctly, 
although he is standing on a horse at 
full speed, the whole time. The sa¬ 
vage horse which he catches in the 
ring, and then rides, at first awkward¬ 
ly and at last skilfully, without sad¬ 
dle or bridle, is a fine picture. We 
advise all those who like to see a ge- 


temled to be sweet! it is appalling, nius, be his line what it may, to has¬ 
ten ific, sublime! It giveth not r ‘ Airs ten to Bucrow. He looks like a 
from Heaven,” but, “ Blasts from handsome enthusiast, when he is 
Hell.’’ Fiom tV Overture to the well on the horse. 
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vai xhai i . umbrella, facing the lights gradually 

We went to thehc telebidttcl gir- put out It was a \ try nji i s/ung 
dens on the night of the late btunn, sight 
-and stood under the orcbesti a and an 


OIN C LLNCIILS 


To the T dtlc t of tin I Jiu Ion Mu^ ft me. 


Mu Editor. —1 obseri t that tin 
Rcviewei of Pet le s Jests m tin 1 tst 
London, is somewhat pu//lecl by 
tht epithet t U in hi i, applied to them 
bv Ant a Wood, «ind lni/nds a ton- 
petuie, that it means “ shifts oi 
atiatagcins In this howcxei, lie 
is mistaken—it was formeily i sum¬ 
mon ixpiession lor i quibble, m 
piny upon words, though, about its 
itvmon I am quite as mue h in *he 
dukas the Ih newer house If I do 
not pist now leeollect the oeeuneiiec 
of the ttm in any of nui e uliest 
tli mi iti-ts, Tnd i itlu r think it was 
mtieidueed ibout the tomineiueinent 
of the st l elitee itli e uilury —ni in my 
of our dictionuies it still tetains i 
plue Ills latest ni^t mee ofitsu-i 
I e in hit upon is in a paper c died 
“ \ New Session of Poets for the 
'Veil 17*10, printed in the Lent 
M Igd/Ult foi 17 11 — 

Some liroi <d t m whole \t lu ut 11 clti tins 
irul | u ns 

And one by l istake brought i pin el of 
duns 

I he inclosed extract fioni L uig- 
bamt s ‘ Account of the Dianiatie 
Poets,’’ ]» IP), yen will hnd 

ytry “ gnniani to v unite i 

Cute nit ltixc to siy i word oi two in 
defu it lit Mi Jons on s w q ef wit, which 
Mr Drydtncalls ( 11 xeiu 

There hut been few gic it poets wj eh 
have not proposed some eminent mthor 


for tbur pattern —examples of this would 
be needless d endless Air Jonson pro¬ 
posed Pliutns lor his model, and not only 
borrowed ficnn lnni, 1 ut umtited lu> way 
of wit in English llieii uenone who luxe* 
re ul him, but ire uejuuntid with Ins way 
of pi lying with welds J will give one 
eximple f*ir ill, v 1 lib the u i ei 1 ay find 
j f*the xtiy entT meet t 1 is w > ks,—1 mean 
the ] rolc>,ue to Ainphitnoi 

Justim rei i el f u deni i ntum v >1 is \olo, 
N ini Jim ib justis Justus sum Or itor da- 
tus 

JSain injusti ab justis in p trire non tie ct, 
Justa auiem ab injustis peteie insipien- 
tu st 

Nor n ipht this h t ole re i on lor 
Mr Jen son s limtati i, for pi s-ibly twas 
his romplimee with Ins \»t thit induced 
hun to tins way of wrung it uen g then, 
is Mr Dry dtn olisents u tht postsei ipt to 
his “ ( amplest of tii u uli ” the n otic of 
wit the \ui i the a^e, mil not lien Jon¬ 
son s Ynd be ides Mi Diuleti s tixmg 
■sir Philip 'sxi 1 x foi pliyug with his 
wiids Ini 1< tli it I fuel it pr ictised 
by sexeral dr tii tin jus who were Mi 
Jonsou s c otempor ms, ml notwith- 

stu ding the ith nt winch this age 
clxims oxer the list we fn d Mr Dry 
elen himself, as well as Mr Jonson not 
only given to lux tins, but sometime^ 
i Cauxiicht i a Qi mil k-ui ihbld, 
or i b m Pi N serx ex Ins turn 

1 shill com hide nrv ltmuks on 
this weighty aflan with a ‘ inodem 
instance, consisting of a whole string 
of clenches 
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C urrarits have thttk 1 the current ol ti y blood. 

And b mes In ought me to be buried hue , 

Pedis haxe par’d oil my body ’a linidihood, 

Ind plums anti plumbers sp ire not out so sp lit 
1 mi xyould I feign my fall, so fair a f tie 
Ltsstris not fate, yet tis a lesson good. 

Gilt will not long hide guilt, such thin-w ishel wait 
W tais quickly, and its unit touch soon i*- no el 
Graxc on my f. 1 ivt some sente net t,iayc ntl teise, 

I hat lu s not as t lies upon my tidy. 

But, in a geiith strun m iinsti mid ye se, 

Ihays dl to pu\ i poor patty s j i v 
Hehtirsts 1 was lnnt lid to n x he use, 

I ells th it my tins m te nt n i u Pm te 11 el iway ’ 

>s 
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Tiiebi’ was a time, and that net half 
a century back, when, if music could 
not be said to be wholly unknown in 
the provinces, there was nothing ap¬ 
proaching to a demonstration of the 
full powers of the art to be found 
beyond the walls of the metropolis ; 
nor indeed there until Joah Bates, an 
amateur be it renumbered, assembled 
that prodigious company of minstrels 
in Westminster Abbey to commemo¬ 
rate worthily the greatest of their 
fraternity. The design was magni¬ 
ficent, and it was not less splemliuly 
executed, and the result has been to 
diffuse throughout a nation a know¬ 
ledge of what music is able ta effect. 
From that time endeavours have 
been made*, and successfully made, to 
imitate, with more or h s>, approxi¬ 
mation to perfection according to 
circumstances, the excellence then 
attained, and to spread by the same 
means a general uudei standing and 
a general feeling of the beauties of 
the art ; nay more, such efforts have 
been combined with the purposes of 
benevolence, and made to give and 
receive support from the strengthen¬ 
ing aid of chant;. lor while assist¬ 
ance has been sought from music 
and directed towards great public 
institutions, minds insensible to 
music have been awakened to bene¬ 
ficence, and thus assistance has 
been drawn from new sources and 
reciprocally exerted. 

Such is the brief history of the rise 
and progress of those great county 
festivals w r hich are now becoming so 
universal, and, we may add, so useful 
in spreading the love of art, in aiding 
public charities, and in promoting a 
circulation of the stagnant wealth of 
the country. The power of example is 
like the power of numbers; or, mo.o 
like the rising of an inundation, there 
is a point in the progression where 
the force is accumulated to a degree 
that becomes irresistible. Thus the 
example of Birmingham at last 
wrought upon other places to emu¬ 
late the greatness of their exhibition, 
and Liverpool and York have kindled 
the same spirit almost throughout the 
whole country. In our last icport we 
enumerated seven festhnl- which aie 
concluded upon for the next three 
months n'ld w f ir n now add an¬ 


other which is to be held at Wcleh- 
pool. We alluded also to those at Bath 
and Cambridge, contracted for by 
the grand undtrtaher Madame Cata- 
lani, who may be said to have per¬ 
formed her own funeral in this ca¬ 
pacity, and paid the last obsequies 
to her deputed honours as a con¬ 
ductress. The Batli festival was not 
however so defective as the Cam¬ 
bridge. At Bath tlieie was a band, 
and there were choruses, and there 
were parts, and there was a more 
than nominal conductor. Nothing 
was wanting but Madame herself, 
who was so grievously indisposed as 
to he under the necessity of apolo¬ 
gizing instead of singing at three of 
the pei form an ccs. Monsieur Val- 

lebreque asserts, it is said, that he 
lost by this engagement, ?. <*. pro¬ 
bably he esteems that a loss which 
lie intended to have gaimd. At 
Cambridge he came oti better in 
point of piolit, and worse in point 
of reputation. The demerits of this 
concert deserve a little detail as- a 
in emeu to to Corporate Bodies who 
lend the interests of the institutions 
they befriend as a lure to the puhlu . 
The pufoi malices weie founded in 
the desire to assist Addenhrooke’f 
Hospital, to which Madame ('ata¬ 
bu li had engaged to give a fifth of 
the entire receipts (at Bath she gave 
we understand, a tenth), she reserv¬ 
ing to herself ./rw-fiftlis for her risk 
and exertions. Now it is obvious 
that this bargain must have been 
provident or improvident on tilt* part 
of the gentlemen of Cambridge, ac¬ 
cording to the stipulations the\ made 
for a cotnpcU nt band, and accouliug 
to the receipts ; for if the one was 
small and the other large, it must be 
clear that the benefit would be gnat 
to Madame Cutuhini, and compara¬ 
tively little to the hospital. Madame, 
however, was limited by no stipula¬ 
tions, and her execution of this treaty 
upon the basis of honour is a singular 
proof of a faithful and generous in¬ 
terpretation. The singers advertised 
were Mesdames Catalan!, Colbran, 
Kossini, and Pasta; Miss Stephens 
and Miss George; Messts. Rossini, 
Sapio, Plncci, Kellner, and Phillips, 
ft U «■(ihm ally understood at such 
nu'ting* th^tt th* * , >'ureis auwnmctd 
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m* to he heard at all the perfoim- 
ances unless it is expressly stated to 
the contrary. In this instance Ros¬ 
sini and his wife appeared only on 
the first two evening concerts. Ma¬ 
dame Pasta on the last day only, and 
Miss George and Mr. Phillips not at 
all. The sacred performances were 
made up almost entirely of recita¬ 
tives and airs, and there v\ as not a 
single chorus. At the evening con¬ 
certs Rossini sang ‘ f Sc fiato in Car/ia” 
with Catalani, and “ Cun Paheim 
but he seemed to seek distinction 
rather for comic humour than fine 
singing, of which then* were few or 
no traces, though he has unquestion¬ 
ably great comic powers, so great 
indeed that the sensitive Catalan! 
(.ould not withstand their efi’ect, but 
laughed w hen she ought to hav e 
sung. Her planet was indeed in 
eclipse, being (oniplctclv obsemed 
by Miss Stephens and Madame Pasta, 
except in JluL lit it mini a and (Imt 
snvi /fit Ktii!>, when* she tout lied 
the lieaits of all liu hoards by hot 
vast oncigy, hei piodiirious volume 
of voice, and hei fine countenance 
and acting. Pasta and Stephens were 
however beyond dispute the favour¬ 
ites. The former by liei 1/ Smri/ixm 
d’Abraam at the chutdi, which was 
certainly supicmely excellent in ex¬ 
pression, and In her JJi /unit /hi/ju/i 
and C/‘< Juki at the Senate House. 
Roth liimnphcd by thenatmal ma¬ 
jesty of a stjle as simple as it is 
now-a-days i.ire. Mr. S: pio was 
much applauded in his songs. Of 
Mr. Kellnei tlieie is nothing to be 
said. He was looked upon as one 
of the undertakers nun, and the 
audience only w ished he had been v 
mute. 

As a whole, this grand festival, 
eomideicd in relation to others, was 
most disgiaeeiul. The instrumented 
band consisted ol no moie than 
twenty-eight performers ; and, as we 
said before, there was no chorus, an 
indispensable requisite to relieve the 
sameness of recitative and ail, and to 
the production of those sublime and 
imposing effects w liich indeed are 
the veiy fiist attributes of a meeting 
of this nature ; lor single ails and 
duets may be heard at ever) concert 
in tow r n or country. The maiks of 
want of arraneement w ere visible 
throughout.: thin* was a seaieilv ol 
jcii Is, and no piinled bonks aniv ed 


from London for the last two con¬ 
certs. The pieces weie perfoimed 
in noiegular succession ; but as tlie 
pressure of the moment required. 
Madame Catalani transposed her 
songsat pleasure to the entile destruc¬ 
tion of the i oinposer’s intc ntiou : and 
the management was altogether re- 
pi oaehful. 

'1 he receipts are estimated at a- 
bout '2,500/., exclusive of donations, 
which w r eie awarded by the Cora- 
inittee of Management to be the in¬ 
divisible pioperty of the Hospital, in 
spite of a claim w r hi< h M. deValle- 
bieqiu isyepoitecl to have set up to 
slime fin the piopoition of four-fifths 
to himself) these hem \ olences. Ma¬ 
dame Catalani will theielore be cut 
down t^fiom ,100 to 100/. as her te- 
coinpcnse for her serv ices—the t x- 
pences being between 1,600/. and 
1,700/., and the Hospital diawing 
.500/. foi its fifth, beside* the whole 
of the donations. We happen to 
know Madame has ittiised tom hun¬ 
dred and fiflv guineas im lnctUy sing¬ 
ing at a provincial meeting foi a 
Chaiity—insisting upou a sh.tie.— 
Bath and ( amlnidge will, wo hope, 
have instrm ted her better ; but in 
this, as in most other cases, repent¬ 
ance will probably come too late. 
Her comse is nearly mu in England, 
and we unfeignedly regret that so 
bright a mtridian should have been 
followed by so daik a setting ot so 
great a light. 

By a ti.insition tar mote liatmal 
and just than that by wliic li Madame 
( at.ilani finds hei self the f unductiess 
of 1'ioviiicial Music Meetings, her 
name biings us h.iek to the Italian 
Opera, whete Zingarilli'*. Romu> e 
Giu/itf/a has been piodnccd for the 
benefit of Madame Pasta. When m 
fiist understood the piece was in pu*- 
paration, vie mentioned Madame 
Pasta as about to appeal in Gmh- 
(tin, forgetting for the moment in our 
haste, that Romeo w as vvi itlen for a 
contralto, in the piobnbility that slie 
would personate the principal female, 
We take this oppoitunitv of collect¬ 
ing our inadveiti nej. 

The libialto is a complete speci¬ 
men of the modern Italian metanmi- 
phosis of one of the plaj s of out im¬ 
mortal Ban! —Ancient Rome, mulct 
the dominion of the Pope, is not tnou* 
unlike to its ol urinal moutness. 

The p'u.e opens with a impti il 
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toast at the palace of the Capelli, or 
the Capulets, where Romeo with his 
friend Gi/berto appears. A mutual 
fascination seizes upon the lover and 
Giulirtlu, which the chorus, who are 
employe'll like that ol the Greek tra¬ 
gedy, to be the observers and com¬ 
mentators upon all that passes, in¬ 
terpret very sagely, as well as faith¬ 
fully, into “ 1 mania freme duolse e 
gome.” At this moment Everurdo 
CupeUi (Capulethirtlself) appears with 
TebaMo (Tibault), who is betrothed, 
and about to be united, to Giulietta. 
In the very crisis of the husband’s 
and the father's delights, Romeo is 
discovered,—all is suspicion and jea¬ 
lousy, and the festival is suddenly 
broken off. The scenes next in suc¬ 
cession, are interviews between the 
father and his friends—the loveis and 
their confidants. Romm, ut length, 
enters the gardens, and soon after is 
found in a retired part, Tehaldo lying 
dead, slain by him. The agitations 
attending this discovery are the sub¬ 
ject of the finale of the first act.— 
The second opens with an interview 
between Romeo and (liu/ief/u , who 
swear eternal affection and constancy 
and separate. Gdberto, in the next 
scene, prepares the expedient of the 
sleeping draught, which GiulieUa 
swallows. Her father comes to urge 
her marriage with Tehaldo, and dur¬ 
ing his menaces she falls into the tor¬ 
pidity which Ca/itHi mistakes for 
death. The scene at the tomb closes 
the piece much as in tin. original, ex¬ 
cept that the chorus conducts Romeo 
to the spot—who dies, and GiulieUa 
faints upon the body. 

Such are the materials of this 
opera, in which there is not a single 
trait of the sentiments or the lan¬ 
guage of Shakspeare. It may be 
truly said to be made up of excla¬ 
mations. But of such stuff is an 
opera constructed, and the passionate 

J iarts are sufficiently expressive to 
uad the composer to some very fine 
musical illustrations. 

The piece was produced for Ma¬ 
dame Pasta's honour, and her tri¬ 
umphs, both as an actress and a singer, 
were certainly very complete. It is 
impossible to imagine more licautiful 
and more perfect expression. Her 
performance indicates sensibility and 
a taste thoroughly formed—in a word, 
all the attributes of high intellect, as 
well as of the most industriously cul¬ 


tivated powers oi a true artist. She 
shone unrivalled in the delivery of 
the recitativo jsirlantc, rendering every 
word effective. In the last scehe, the 
greater part of which she supports 
alone, the conjoined effects or her 
singing and acting were almost too 
much to bear. The recitative “ Tran - 
tjuillo io soho,’* just before the adjura¬ 
tion of Giulietta’s spirit, was as ex¬ 
quisite as can be imagined. In the 
duet, “ Ahime gia vengo mono" the 
gradual failing of the vital powers 
were depicted with an agonizing fide¬ 
lity. Madame Pasta hail gained a 
reputation in this character abroad, 
which hail spread her fame through¬ 
out the woilil, and truly her merit has 
not been exaggerated. She has well 
earned the pi aises bestowed upon her. 
On the first night Madame Biagioli 
was the heroine, and she sustained 
the parti mlitably enough, taking into 
account the feebleness of hei natural 
powers. In the later lepiesenta- 
tions Madame Ronzi di Beguis play¬ 
ed Giu/itUo, and with much success. 
Amongst the most sti iking portions 
were tlie^Jicts, “ Quid OgqiUo.'’ and 
“ Dunr/io mio hem," tlie last of which 
was given with exquisite expressive¬ 
ness, with far greater purity than the 
audiences of the King's Theatre have 
been accustomed to since the reign of 
Rossini began. 

Nor must Signor Gaicia be passed 
over in silence. In his character 
there was little to set off a singer, 
but of that little he made a great 
deal indeed. His first air was one 
of rapturous delight, and although 
subsequent parts of the opera allowed 
us a full acquaintance with his pa¬ 
thetic powers, yet without detracting 
from Ills ability in this the grander 
walk of the drama, we may be al¬ 
lowed to remark, that in airs which 
admit of almost unlimited expatiation 
he is most at home. His singing 
always reminds us of the soaring of 
the lark. Ilis soul is in every note 
—he seems let loose from earth, 
and the more boundless his flight, 
the more full of ecstasy is his song, 
for herein lies the grand difference 
between Garcia and every other 
florid singer it has fallen to our lot 
to hear. lie makes every passage 
expressive, by the ardour and the 
case and the feeling with which he 
“ wantons in the wiles of sound.” 
His last aria, “ Misero die faro,” gave 
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proofs never to be forgotten of the 
deep sensibility with which he enters 
into passages of pathos. The words 
“ Misero, and “ mia Jiglm,’’ were 
uttered with a tone and emphasis 
that touched the very soul. 

mew music. 

The Publications this month are com¬ 
paratively few. 

Mr. Kalkbrenner’s Fantasia and Varia¬ 
tions on the celebrated Jager Chor from 
Weber's Opera, Dcr Freischutz, must be 
studied in order to be appreciated. It has 
not melody enough to render it generally 
pleasing, but its scientific construction will 
make it interesting to the student. It 
appears to us to be a work of labour and 
science rather than of genius and imagi¬ 
nation. 

Impromptus, or Brilliant Variations on 
a Cotillon, by Galenberg, is evidently the 
production of* a fine piano-forte playei. 


The practice of auch a lesson will go far 
to confer the execution it is intended to 
display 

La hperanxa is a very elegant com¬ 
position, by Mr. Abel, combining expres¬ 
sion and mechanical excellence. 

Mr ltics's Variations on a March in 
Tancredi and a Rondo on Bishop’s air, 
“When in Disgrace,” are in his best style. 

Mr. Durusct has published a set of 
Solfeggios, selected from the exercises of 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini, intended 
for the improvement of those who are 
already acquainted with the principles of 
the art. They appear more calculated 
to confer execution than the portamento 
della voce* and we should not Tccommend 
tlrtir adoption until the voice has acquired 
the steadiness and quality of voicing which 
the practice of the scale alone confers. 
Their style is perhaps more modem and 
more sflictly allied to that now in fashion, 
than any Solfeggi extant 
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DISCOVER! OP Bill SHANE RIVER. 


Tin following interesting particu- 
lais have been t oiiinmmcuted to us 
by a gentleman just arrived fioin 
New South "Wales. 

Mr. Oxley has at last discoveied a 
liver of considerable magnitude, with 
an embouchure to the sea; Mr. 
Cunningham, the botanical collec¬ 
tor for Kew Gardens, has explored a 
pass Enough a fine country, fiom 
Bathurst to Liverpool Plains; and 
Mr. Bell, jun. has effected a way 
ft om Richmond to Bathurst, which 
will avoid the difficulties of crossing 
the Blue Mountains. But the great¬ 
est and most unexpected discovery of 
all is, that of the rivei which Mr. 
Oxley has called the Brisbane, and 
which discharges its w-aters into 
Moreton Bay, 400 miles to the north¬ 
ward of the settlement at Port Jack- 
son. This valuable discovery was 
made only in December last, in the 
course of a survey of Moreton Bay, 
with a view to form a convict penal 
establishment there, in pursuance of 
the recommendation of the commis¬ 
sioner of inquiry, Mr. Biggc. The 
river flow's through a rich country, 
and is navigable for 20 miles for ves- 
'sels of considerable burthen, if not 
drawing more than 16 feet of wntei. 
From this distance the water is per- 
Auis. 182-1.. 


fectly fiesh. Mr. Oxley proceeded 
30 miles furthei up the river without 
finding any diminution, in either the 
breadth or depth of it, except that 
in one place, to the extent of 30 
yards, a ridge of detached rocks 
sti etches aeross, having not more 
than 12 feet at high water ; and he 
obtained from a hill i view of its ap¬ 
parent course for 30 or 40 miles fui- 
ther. As tar as Mr. Oxley went, the 
tide rose four feet six inches. It was 
impossible to pursue the investigation 
then from siekuets, heat of weather, 
and shortness of provisions ; but he 
was to renew his survey early in the 
autumn. The country was level all 
round, from south to north-w eat, in 
the apparent south-west course of 
the river ; from which circumstance, 
and the slowness of the current, and 
the depth qf the water, Mr. Oxley 
was led to conclude that the river 
will be found navigable for vessels of 
burthen to a much greater distance, 
probably not less than 40 miles. 
There was no appearance of its being 
Hooded; and from the nature of the 
country and other circumstances, he 
docs not think that the sources of the 
river will be found in a mountainous 
region, hut rather that it flows from 
some lake, which will prove to be 
P 
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the receptacle of those interior 
streams to the south-west, crossed 
by him during his land expedition of 
discovery in 1818, namely. Parry’s 
Rivulet, Bowen River, Field's River, 
and Peel's River. A paper has been 
read before the Agricultural Society, 
showing that it is not probable that 
it can be the outlet of that inland 
lake, in which the river Macquarie 
was found to terminate, since the 
whole corn sc of that river for 300 
miles is north-west, and it would re¬ 
quire an immediate regular diversion 
to the north-east for nearly 400 miles 
to reach Morcton llay ; and.then the 
height of its head above the level*bf 
the sea would allow the whole river 
only a fall of about two feet per mile, 
whereas Mr. Oxley’s measurements 


make the Macquarie fall in one place 
437 feet In little more than 60 miles, 
and in another 750 in about 60 miles ; 
and Sir Thomas Brisbane’s measure¬ 
ments make a fall in the river of 
1140 feet in only 30 miles. But this 
last is impossible, where there are no 
cataracts, and must be attributed to 
some error in using the barometer. 

Whatever may be its origin, it is 
the largest fresh water river hitherto 
discovered in New South Wales, and 
promises to be of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to the colony, as it affords 
water communication with the sea, 
to a vast extent of country, a great 
portion of which appeared to Mr. 
Oxley capable of raising the richest 
productions of the tropics. 

July 26. 
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The Drut'iu. —■ Passing over the 
trifles that have been In ought foi- 
ward at the minor theatres, we have 
to mention two regular piece s. Bolh- 
well, a Di amain five acts, (inpiose) 
by Adolphus Empis, has been per¬ 
formed at the Theatre Fiau^ais. 
The evident object ol the author is 
to clear the menioiy of Cjmcii Mary 
from the imputation of having been 
an accomplice in the assassination of 
her husband King Henry. This 
piece succeeded, us the phrase i ■>, on 
the fit st representation, becausev 11 y 
thing had been at tanged to save it; 
but the critics have treated it with 
no little asperity, on account of the 
multiplicity of conspiracies, treasons, 
and assassinations, and its notorious 
deviations from history. The author 
seems to have felt the justice of some 
of the criticisms, at least, made on 
his piece, for he has withdrawn it 
for the present; and it is hoped he 
will be able to remove some of the 
most objectionable parts, which tend 
to obscure the merit of many fine 
scenes. (’leopatra, a tragedy in five 
nets, by M. Soumct, has been repre¬ 
sented at the Odeon. This composi¬ 
tion, though only now brought for¬ 
ward, is, however, the very fiist pro¬ 


duction of /he author of C’lytemnes- 
tra and Saul, who amis not detened 
h un choosing this subject for a lin- 
ge.ly, not aa itli'danding the fate ol the 
nmneious pieces on the s.nne sub¬ 
ject whkh have been pioduccd on 
the French stage, of width none 
is icmembered except that ol Mur- 
montel; and even this is not only *»e- 
verely censured by La Ilaipe, but 
this celebrated t ritic adds, “ To Iancy 
that such a subject can be raised to 
the dignity of tragedy, the author 
must nave lost his senses, lilvi the 
hero whom he has chosen.” Though 
M. Soumel, in the aidour of youth 
was not deterred by this anathema, 
lie probably had some misgivings, 
which induced him to keep his play 
back for many years. He has hoped, 
it may be supposed, that the alteia- 
tions which his matiner judgment 
suggested, by raising the feebleness 
of the characters in striking situati¬ 
ons, and hiding the faults of the plan 
by a profusion of admirable verses, 
might render it worthy ol’ appear¬ 
ing before die public. M. Souinet, 
like Marmonte], has greatly embar¬ 
rassed himself by the introduction of 
Octavia, whom, contrary to known 
history, he brings to Egypt, where he 
causes her to fall by trie hand of 
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Cleopatra* on whom he thus throws 
additional odium, and of course adds 
to the difficulty of exciting any in¬ 
terest for her in the mind of the 
audience.» Nay, M. Soumet has 
even introduced Marcellas, the son 
of Octavia by her first husband 
(though he makes him the sou of 
Antony'), who is left to bewail the 
loss of nig mother; thus committing 
another and most offensive viola¬ 
tion of history, in spite of Virgil, 
whose affecting verses on the pre¬ 
mature death of that young prince 
are so well known that we ought 
almost to ask pardon of our readers 
for only alluding to them. Notwith¬ 
standing all that may he objected 
to M. Soumet’s performance, its 
faults are outweighed by splendid 
beauties: it certainly does not belong 
to Voltaire's genre enmtmux. The 
two Saleins, a fairy opera in one act 
produced ut the Royal Academy of 
Music, is hut the old stoiy of the 
two Amphytrions in a new dress. The 
little met it of this piece, the music of 
which too is very poor, certainly 
could not entitle it to b8 performed 
at the Opera, much as it has declined 
from its ancient splendour. 

History, Memoirs, and Biography. 
As it may be in general presumed 
that in the market of literature, as in 
every other, those whose business it 
is to furnish the supply will take care 
to consult tlie taste of their custom¬ 
er', we aie surely authorised in con¬ 
sidering the great numb* r of histori¬ 
cal publications which ure continual¬ 
ly issuing from the Frmch press, as 
a proof that a love of serious reading 
must lie very general among our 
neighbours; for though the super¬ 
ficial and the gay may take up a vo¬ 
lume of Memoirs in the hope of meet¬ 
ing with amusing or i candalous anec¬ 
dote, such motives cannot be sup¬ 
posed in those who read historical 
works of the nature and extent of 
those to which we have alluded. We 
have already had several opportuni¬ 
ties of noticiug, in their progress, the 
several collections which are now 
publishing simultaneously at Paris; 
out we think it not beside the pur¬ 


pose to re cal them altogethei to the 
attention of our readers. These col¬ 
lections are five in number. The 
first, directed by the care of M. Guizot, 
embraces the first eight centuries of 
the French monarchy, from Clovis 
to St. Louis. The first eight vo¬ 
lumes of this collection arc published, 
faithfully translated from the barba¬ 
rous Latin into French, which is 
suitable to the simplicity of the times 
of which they treat, and enriched 
with valuable explanatory notes. 
This collection, which will form SO 
volumes, is followed by that of M. 
Fetitotf which includes the Memoirs 
from the 13th century to the middle 
of the 18th. Many of these are in- 
edited. These two collections are 
completed by Mr. Buclum's edition 
of the C hroniclcs of Froissai t, Mon- 
strelet, the great Chronicles of the 
Abbey of St. Denis, and the Memoiis 
of DuplessU Mornay, making in all 
60 volumes. The 4th and .tth vo¬ 
lumes of Froissai t are now published. 
We have already spoken of the va¬ 
luable additions made to this new 
edition. These three collections in¬ 
clude the whole of the original his¬ 
tory of ancient France. The fourth 
collection, consisting of Memoirs te- 
lativc to the French Revolution, of 
which we have icpeatcdly spoken, 
proceeds with rapidity, anti will un¬ 
doubtedly furnish the future historian 
with most valuable materials. We 
cannot refrain, howet er, from ob- 
seiving that wc think the publica¬ 
tion of some of these Memoiis might 
have been spaied. The latest that 
have appeared aic those of Thibau- 
deau, who, having held important po¬ 
litical situations under all the govern¬ 
ments, had opportunities of observa¬ 
tion under the Convention, the Di¬ 
rectory, the Consulate, and the Em¬ 
pire, which are calculated to render 
his Memoirs very interesting. Two 
volumes are published. The Me¬ 
moirs of Condorcet, extracted from 
his correspondence and that of his 
friends, particularly of Suard and 
Morellet, are advertised, in 2 vols. 
8vo.* The celebrated Madame d«- 
Genlis has advertised the Memoiis of 


* These Memoirs are disavowed by the family of M. de Condorcet, who declare that 
be left no Memoirs. It may be, that the papers are authentic, but the title seems to be 
a bait to catch the public. 
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her own Life in 6 volumes, 12mo. The 
piquant ‘Memoirs of Madame dti 
Hausset relative to Madame de Pom¬ 
padour are going to be published. 
A private edition of only 25 copies 
was printed by Mr. Crawford, to 
whose family they belong. The new 
historical Memoirs on the Fate of the 
Duke of Enghien, 1 vol. 8vo. con¬ 
tain many highly interesting papers 
never before published. The 5th col¬ 
lection, Historical Memoirs of the 
English Revolution, appears regular¬ 
ly. The 8th livraison contains the 4th 
and last volume of the Memoirs of 
Lord Clarendon, and the Jotfrnal qf 
Lord Clarendon his eldest son. The 
9th livraison gives the first and second 
volumes of Burnet's History of his 
Own Times. M. Lacretellc has^pub- 
lished the 9th and loth volumes 
of his History of France in the eigh¬ 
teenth century. A work which has 
excited the highest expectations is 
the History of the J hikes of Bur¬ 
gundy of the House of Valois, 1364— 
1477, by M. de Barantc. This his¬ 
tory is in truth the history of Euiope 
during the fifteenth century, and 
might have been so called without 
any great impropriety. It would be 
difficult to find in history four suc¬ 
cessive sovereigns more icmarkablc 
than these four Dukes of Burgundy. 
The first, Philip the Hardy, began to 
establish the Burgundian power, and 
governed France above 20 years. 
The second, John Sans-peur, to retain 
that power over the kingdom which 
his father had possessed, committed 
one of the most remarkable crimes 
recorded in modem history. lie 
thus formed the most sanguinaty 
factions, and kindled a civil war, the 
most cruel perhaps that ever stained 
the soil of France. Falling a victim 
to a similar crime, his death delivered 
up France to the English. Philip the 
flood, his successor, was the arbiter 
between France and England. Ilis 
long and prosperous reign was dis¬ 
tinguished by the pomp and majesty 
with which the Sovereign Power 
began to invest itself, and by the 
loss of the liberties of Flanders, till 
that time the richest and freest 
country in Europe. Lastly, the reign 
of Charles the Bold presents his con¬ 
stant struggle with Louis XI., and 
the triumph of ability over violence. 
'UjjWS important work will form 10 


volumes. The lBt and 2d, containing 
the History of the First Duke, 1364— 
1404, is just published, and is spoken 
of by all the French critics in terms 
of unqualified approbation- M. de 
Barante is so advantageously known 
by his View of Literature in the 
eighteenth century, and still more so 
by the Memoirs of Madame do la 
Kochejacquelin which he drew up, 
that any new production of his ele¬ 
gant pen naturally claims attention. 
M. de Pouqueville’s interesting work, 
the Regeneration of Greece, has 
reached the 2d edition. A work 
called Mexico in 1823, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
is advertised for speedy publication. 
The first part of the Tableau v His- 
torimies de VAsie from the Monarchy 
of Cyrus to the present Time, by M. 
I. Klaproth, is now before the public. 
The whole will be completed in 6 
parts, forming 1 vol. 4to. with 25 
maps. The New Historical Dic¬ 
tionary is now completed in 30 vols. 
8vo.—-Of the New Biography of our 
Contemporaries, by Mcssi.s. Arnault, 
Jay, and Jofiy, vols. Hand 15 are 
just published. They include Mound 
to Pankouke. They contain many 
very excellent ai tides; the rcadei 
must of course make allowance for 
a leaning towards some of the dis¬ 
tinguished characters of the French 
Revolution of the same paity as the 
authors. 

Two more volumes, the 37th and 
38th, of the Universal Biography, 
Ancient and Modern, are also pub¬ 
lished ; they contain the articles from 
Raleigh to Rosario. The new edi¬ 
tion of Bayle’s Dictionary, in 16 vols. 
8vo. is completed. 

Fine Arts. —History of the Life atul 
Works of Raphael, by M.Quatremere 
de Quincey, 8vo. It is needless to 
say, that a work on such a subject, 
from the pen of so distinguished a 
writer, and so accomplished a judge 
of every thing relative to the Fine 
Arts, deserves the attention of all 
artists, and of the enlightened public. 

Novels. —A new novel by M. Picard, 
“ The Gil Bias of the Revolution,” 
which will make 4 volumes, has just 
been bought by M. Baudoin, book¬ 
seller, for 10,000 francs. M. Salvandy, 
author of Alonzo, or Spain, has pro¬ 
duced “ Islaor, or the Christian 
Bard.” The subject is taken from 
the History of the Lower Em- 
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pire; it gives a true and faithful 
sketch of the reign of the Emperor 
Julian, and the Invasion of the Bar¬ 
barians. Albert and Lucile, or the 
Castle of Montenil, 3 vols. lSmo. by 
the author of the Family of Montelle, 
and of Maurice and his Children, by 
Mademoiselle Dupetival, is well 
spoken of. This lady’s name is now 
made known for the first time. M. 
Joiiy has given to the public another 
volume of his Hermit in the Country: 
it describes the manners and customs 
of Nornjaudy. 

GERMAN"*. 

Mr. Horn has published the third 
and last volume of the Poetry and 
Eloquence of the Germans from Lu¬ 
ther to our times. Frederick V. 
Elector Palatine aud King of Bo¬ 
hemia, by M. Lipowsky, keeper of the 
Archives at Munich, is a valuable 
addition to the History of the Thirty 
Years’ War. M. Wiebeking is now 
on a tour in France, the Netherlands, 


and England, collecting materials for 
the third volume of nis History of 
Civil Architecture. The first two 
volumes contain descriptions of 2200 
edifices, and the views, sections, &c. 
of 489 edifices, ancient and modern, 
on 83 plates of the largest Atlas si/e. 

RUSSIA. 

Commodore Kruscnstern has un- 
deitaken to publish annually two 
volumes of Memoirs of the Russian 
Navy. The Voyage of Malespina is 
in the press: it is remarkable that it 
should fit st appear in the Russian 
language. A Journey to China, by 
3Vf. Timbrowski, is publishing: the 
first volume contains the journey to 
Pekin; the second will be occupied 
with » description of that city. 

DENMARK. 

lngemann has just published a 
Danish Epic Poem, “ Waldemar the 
Great, and his Followers.” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC' AFFAIRS. 


TpiR, is but little foreign intelli¬ 
gence since our lust, though certainly 
strong indications that the present 
dearth will not be of veiy long con¬ 
tinuance. In France all distant wais 
are totally forgotten in the bel/urn ili¬ 
ft rnecniumt which the dismissal of Cha¬ 
teaubriand has caused amongst the 
ministerial coteries. Villele, firm intlie 
King’s confidence, and in the ser¬ 
vile ad h“si im of the Chamber of De¬ 
puties, seems quite quiescent under 
the daily attacks of the journals and 
the occasional defection of the House 
of Peers. He has haseveral majo¬ 
rities against him in that assembly, 
and his exiled colleague keeps up a 
continual fire of pasquinade and de¬ 
nunciation. For this, no doubt, (’ha- 
teaubriand is eminently qualified— 
the French Canning—he is a perfect 
master of squib, and jest, and epi¬ 
gram, and all the light artillery of 
literary opposition; and he has so 
managed as to leave Villele without 
a single gun to answer him—scarcely 
sine journal supports the min’ster—a 
strange fact in Jhe history of any 
press, but more particularly in th.it 
ol the Parisian. It is not, wc hope. 


any cspiit dc corps which makes us 
think Villele mistaken in this policy; 
a pun in France is woith perhaps at 
this moment just as much as it was 
in the days of Sterne, aud the French 
are not now for many reasons pecu¬ 
liarly lynx-eyed towards a politician’s 
inconsistencies; let Chateaubriand 
only write well, and wittily, aud he 
may revile as he pleases, when out of 
livery, every opinion which he advo¬ 
cated vi hen in it—neither Talleyrand 
nor Marmont will blame him, and 
thousands of imitators in every dc- 

f iartment downwards will support 
lim in the opinion, that principles, 
like fashions, ought to have tlieir 
leader, and depend upon the ascen- 
dancy of the season. A momentary 
depression of the rentes has added 
the jobbers to the journals. In 
short, there is some reason to sus¬ 
pect that the minister’s triumph rests 
chiefly on the very infirm foundation 
of his master’s life—a very rotten 
tenure. 

The intelligence from Portugal is 
characteristic enough of the wretched 
state to which piiestcraft and tyran¬ 
ny have conspired to t educe that uu- 
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fortunate people. The King, like 
Ferdinand, has published an amnes¬ 
ty, though it is difficult to say for 
what; an amnesty really appears to 
have become now in those countries 
a kind of customary state paper, first 
rendered necessary by the govern¬ 
ments, and then, though somewhat 
moie tardily, promulgated by them. A 
proclamation has also issued announc¬ 
ing the intention of the King to con¬ 
voke the ancient Cortes, an assembly 
described as being a representation of 
the clergy, the nobility, and the peo¬ 
ple. Another official paper attri¬ 
butes the late conspiracy tc> the in¬ 
fluence of improper companions ovei 
the mind of the Prince, Don Miguel 
—no doubt he will learn better con¬ 
stitutional notions at the Court of 
the Thuillcries, with the additional 
advantage of learning Fi each at the 
same time. A much more serious 
question however has arisen, so far 
as England is concerned, than either 
the son's manners or the father’s am¬ 
nesties. It seems, Don John, find¬ 
ing the attempt at governing bis 
ferocious domestic factions by his 
own means utteily hopeless. Inis ap¬ 
plied to this louutiy for a militaiy 
iorcc. Altei much deliberation, Eng¬ 
land is said to have promised the aid 
of some companies of British marines 
and a Hanoverian brigade- No doubt, 
bad we dt nied the request, some 
other court would have been found 
complaisant enough to have enter¬ 
tained it. To be sure, the cauw in 
Portugal — the keeping in check a 
turbulent servile faction—would have 
been something different from that 
which France at present maintains 
In Spain; hut still her troops might 
then garrison all the strong holds in 
the entire Peninsula, and until mo¬ 
rals and policy form a more holy al¬ 
liance than they hitherto have done, 
we fear some statesmen will be found 
scurvy enough to prefer the posses¬ 
sion of a fortress to the maintenance 
of a principle. It is not, however, 
* our piovinee to do more than merely 
announce the fact ; yet, to say the 
truth, we must borrow a leaf out of 
the French ultra code in order to 
justify our anticipated interference— 
the cause we aid may he different, 
but the principle of foreign interfer¬ 
ence is the same, and if wr to-day 
at the mere request ol the king of 
Porlugal yield to his desires of inter¬ 


ference against the serviles, We can¬ 
not see how upon principle we can 
object to-morrow to the interference 
of Russia on the claim of any other 
king against the liberals. The party 
we aid may he different, but the 
principle upon which we afford it is 
the same. No doubt this difference 
in the cause may furnish matter for 
a very fine and flashy declamation in 
parliament ; hut all the sophistry on 
earth will never dispose of the prece¬ 
dent. A curious proof of the state 
of society in Lisbon is to be found in 
the fact, that the Queen, notwith¬ 
standing het disgrace, j^avc a grand 
assembly after Don Miguel’s exile, 
to which she invited three hundred 
of the most staunch of her own and 
her son’s partisans ! The King, who 
latterly seems to have acquired a sort 
of factitious firmness, banished the 
greater proportion oi the company 
from Lisbon next day. 

The intelligence received from 
South America is of a very mixed 
character, and in our mind piepon- 
deiating rather against their final 
emancipation. Bolivar, in his new 
capacity as dictator of Peru, has ad¬ 
vanced into that country with an 
auxiliary Colombian force. In conse¬ 
quence of this the executive govern¬ 
ment of Colombia has for the present 
devolved upon the Vice-president 
Sautamlor, who has addressed the 
Congress in a message of some in¬ 
terest and importance. This docu¬ 
ment is an imitation of those pub¬ 
lished on similar occasions by the 
Executive of the United States, and 
presuits a very favourable picture 
so far as the individual state to which 
it refers is concerned. It gives a 
very satisfactory account of the tri¬ 
umph of the liberal party over their 
domestic opponents, not concealing 
the fact, however, that Ferdinand is 
determined on hostility, so far as his 
power goes. A clear exposition <» 
made of the relations of Colombia 
with the United States, and their re¬ 
cognition and assurances of support 
are dwelt on with gratitude and dig¬ 
nity. The presence of a Commis¬ 
sioner from the English government 
is next referred to, and cited as a 
proof that the current of popular 
feeling is in favour of theii indepen¬ 
dence. The internal regulations of 
the country — its cultivation —edu¬ 
cation—army—post-office establish- 
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wont—revenue Bystem, &c. ike. are 
adverted to, at some length, and cer¬ 
tainly the entire paper evinces that 
the rulers of Colombia are as indefa¬ 
tigable as could be wished in encou¬ 
raging utid aiding the spirit of the 
people. The most important, and by 
far the most desirable object alluded 
to, however, is a projected confede¬ 
racy of Colombia, Chili, Peru, Mex¬ 
ico, aud Buenos Ayres, in suppoit of 
their mutual independence; on the 
anticipation of this, the message 
dwells with some confidence. Un- 
fortmlately, however, our subsequent 
accounts do not seem by any means 
to justify such sanguine expectations 
oil tile part of the C olombian Vice- 
president. ()u the contrary, Bolivar 
and his patriotic contingent have be¬ 
come the objects of serious jealousy 
in Peru, and this has risen to such a 
height that o\ on their late President 
Torre'1 egle- ha*, gone over to the 
royulist pai t\. The fortress of Cnl- 
lao bad been helra\cd into the bauds 
ol the Spmuatds, and Lima was 
renin in tlu ii possession. Bolivar 
piihhslud a proclamation deploring 
tin sc events, conciliating as well as 
he could the domestic faction whose 
jealousy had been excited, and de¬ 
claring his determination to icsign 
his power on the deteat of their i m- 
tual i in mu s, 'iheieian he no doubt 
that lie will do all that talent, intre¬ 
pidity, an I 7.e il can perform ; and 
just as little that lie will not be 
tempted to com ert the credulity of 
those who trust him into any instru¬ 
ment of “ low ambition.” His whole 
life stands directly opposed to any 
such suspicion. Upon the whole, the 
patriotic cause lm-. much to contend 
with in Peru— it is considered the 
most royal and Spanish of all the 
provinces, and seems at present alive, 
not so lunch to its oppressions as to 
those little selfish and envious feel¬ 
ings which would icsist even its de¬ 
liverance at the hands of a stranger. 
Bolivar, however, is not of a temper¬ 
ament to be easily discouraged, and 
unaided as he seems by the people 
to whose rescue he comes, he has 
with him a Colombian force which is 
considered more than adequate to 
the occasion. We must not omit to 
_ add, that as far as their journals can 
be credited (in a fice country no 
mean authorities), there seems to lie 
a strong feeling in Colombia itself 


against the policy of the auxiliary 
expedition- Some dispatches hthre 
arrived from Mr. Harvey, the Com¬ 
missioner deputed from our govern¬ 
ment to Mexico, in order to ascertain 
the political situation and sentiments 
of that country. Those dispatches 
have not been officially published, 
but rumours of their contents have 
got abroad wbjch we hope may be 
found correct. It is said that there 
is not now, and has not for some time 
been, a single Spanish soldier in that 
province, and that such measures 
have been taken as are likely to en- 
suie the public tranquillity. The de¬ 
signs yf Iturbide seem to have been 
fully anticipated—the moment intel¬ 
ligence ai rived of his departure* from 
Italy his pension was stopped, and 
<Jent+al Bravo was nominated su¬ 
preme director, in ordei to counter¬ 
act the intrigues which this maire 
tieaehcrous ambition had fomented. 
In the same ship which brought Mr. 
Han ey’s dispatches Don Jose Ma¬ 
riano Miclitlena, the new confiden¬ 
tial agent to thre country came a pas¬ 
senger. 

There is no news from Spain of 
any interest—none certainly of any 
novtity. Pei dinand ca ery now* and 
then retires to his country palace to 
meditate, no doubt, on the blessings 
he bo'-tew s upon Ids pcopL, and the 
glorious figure* bis reign will cut 
in history, lie is geneially accom¬ 
panied in these excursions by the 
most intolerant ot liis ministeis, and 
his letmn to Madrid is lnaiked by 
fhe piomulgation of some lush (Je- 
cree tnoie odious than its predeces¬ 
sor. 

The Pope, who, since his election, 
has rctnniuid in a very infirm slate 
of health, appeals at last to have be¬ 
come at least convalescent; and as a 
proof of his returning energy, has 
issued what he calls an cucyclie epis¬ 
tle, which must prove highly refresh¬ 
ing to th" soul ofcM'iv tiue believer, 
lie indignantly dwells upon till* difl\i- 
sion of liberal theological opinions, 
denounces their authors, and benevo¬ 
lently calls upon the Almighty to 
crush them. The Bible Societies and 
the distributors of the sacred text 
wit bout note or comment are also 
piously anathematized—indeed the 
holy fervour of this Christian epistle 
most clearly proves that the Almighty 
would not be called in to annihilate 
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tbe enemies of Peter’s pence if the 
Pope’s earthly arm was strong' enough 
, to do so; fortunately, however, as a 
temporal power he is become con¬ 
temptible, and wc hope the day is 
not far distant when the diffusion of 
literature and Christianity will equal¬ 
ly enfeeble the blasphemy of his ex- 
con mi uni cations. It is a singular 

fact, that at the very period of this 
epistle's publication, a military order 
appeared from the Horse Guards dis¬ 
approving of the Bible distribution 
as now carried on throughout the 
army! No doubt the Royal Com- 
mander-in-Chief was to a ceitain de¬ 
gree right; there is a great deal, ol 
juggle and hypocrisy going forward 
upon this subject ; but still the strange 
coincidence of these publications, 
coupled with the Duke of 'York’s 
known anti-papal prejudices, caused 
a considerable sensation, and origin¬ 
ated not a little merriment. The 
consequence has been a modification 
of the order. 

The last intelligence from India in¬ 
forms us of the commencement of a 
war iu that country. Our accounts 
say that the King of Ava, who go¬ 
verns what is called the Birman em- 

{ iire, had lately manifested a very 
lostile disposition, and in one in¬ 
stance had even destroyed a post of 
Biitish Seapoys. The consequence 
of this has been a declaration of war 
on our part, and a trifling action is 
stated to have alieadv taken place. 
Such is all the information which we 
have been able to collect upon this 
subject, aud all we are likely to col¬ 
lect, unless the publication of more 
should suit the good will and plea¬ 
sure of the India censors. Our read¬ 
ers need not be informed, particularly 
since the deportation of Messrs. Buck¬ 
ingham and Arnot, of the severe su- 
perinteudancc which is exercised over 
the Indian Press, and of course with 
what caution ail its representations, 
where the government is concerned, 
ought to be received. All the ques¬ 
tions of war and peace in that distant 
• possesion have been weighed, we 
si rougly suspect, rather in the scales 
of policy than those of justice, and 
on the present occasion ’wo have but 
little chain e of pci using, in any 
Bengal Gazette, the counter state¬ 
ment of the King of Ava. Let 11s 
hope wc have principle to support 
us—it reitairily bihnvc* us to have 


force at all events, as the population 
of the Birman empire is estimated at 
seventeen millions. 

We are very sorry to have to an¬ 
nounce an event which partakes 
somewhat both of a foreign and do¬ 
mestic character ; • the death of the 
King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands. These strangers, with a 
considerable suite, had lately arrived 
iu London for the purpose, it was 
said, of some personal disclosure 
from his Sandwich Majesty to our 
King—this disclosure unfortunately 
never took place, as the interview 
was protracted until this fatal illness 
rendered it impossible, and the royal 
visitor refused to make the communi¬ 
cation even to Mr. Gunning, who 
personally entertained their Majes¬ 
ties, and paid them an attention 
which did him credit. The complaint 
with which they and all their attend¬ 
ants were seized was the measles, 
unknown, it seems, in their islands. 
The Queen was the first victim, and 
in a few days aftci she was followed 
by the King, whose anxiety and de¬ 
pression at her death, say the physi¬ 
cians, aggravated all the symptoms 
of his disease. It is remarkable with 
what firmness they both died, being, 
it appears, peifectlv conscious ol 
their fate, and declaring their pci feet 
resignation. When the Queen died, 
the King asked of his attendants 
whether they had seen her entombed; 
and on being informed they had, he 
said he was happy, and hoped that 
he should soon be with her, directing, 
in such event, that their bodies 
should be conveyed, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, to his dominions. His Ma¬ 
jesty, as did also the Queen, lay in 
state for a day nr two after then 
death—the bodies were carefully em¬ 
balmed, and deposited iu leaden cof¬ 
fins in the vaults of St. Martin’s 
church. The decoration of the rooms 
in which the bodies lay is represented 
as very imposing—it was performed 
alter the manner of their country. 
The floor was strewed with rose 
leaves, and the war cloaks hung 
around the coffin ; on the lid of the 
King’s coffin was placed his magni¬ 
ficent sabre, which was entirely of 
gold, and beautifully ornamented. 
Intelligence of this event was imme¬ 
diately dispatched to the Prime Mi¬ 
nister of the Sandwich Isles, who, 
it seems, was jnculaily called by lh<* 
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King, Mr. Pitt. It is supposed that 
the vessel will take five months in 
her voyage. The rest of the suite, 
together with the remains of their 
Majesties, are.to follow as soon as 
possible. This event has caused a 
very melancholy sensation, not only 
among the royal attendants, but 
throughout the whole metropolis. 
Even independent of the correct de¬ 
portment exhibited by these people, 
the first of their race who visited us, 
their decease in a strange land, under 
such circumstances, is calculated to 
excite a very sorrowful interest. 
They had all the care and attention 
which medical skill and private kind¬ 
ness could administer to them. They 
had, it seems, before their arrival, 
been converted to Christianity; and 
the Sandwich Islands have reason to 
lament the Joss of many improve¬ 
ments which the sagacity of their 
King, who was very observant, 
would no doubt have introduced 
amongst his subjects. 

The accounts, from the West In¬ 
dies describe the islands as in a state 
of great danger and collusion. The 
black population arc extremely rest¬ 
less and the whites proportionally 
irritable and vindictive. The Deme- 
rarn papers arc filled with discontent 
at the pardon extended to Mr. Smith, 
the missionary, but find some conso¬ 
lation in his Majesty’s proclamation, 
that ir> emancipation of the slaves is 
in the loyal contemplation. On the 
arrival of this document, two slaves 
were selected from every gang to 
hear the gracious declaration read, 
and convey its philanthropic intelli¬ 
gence to their fellows. \Ve stated 
some time since the plan proposed liy 
Mr. Canning, in parliament, for the 
gradual amelioration of these coun¬ 
tries. The plan, however, seems to 
have given very little satisfaction in 
the places wheie it was intended to 
operate, and in Trinidad the white 
inhabitants have drawn up and voted 
a strong memorial against it.—Some 
important change se*ems to be in pro¬ 
gress with lespeet to the black re¬ 
public of Ilayti; but its object docs 
not at present fully devtiope itself. 
In St. Domingo the fear of a French 
invasion predominates, but with little 
„ apparent reason. Ilavtian envoys 
are represented as having arrived in 
Paris ; and it is asserted that France 
is about to recognise the independ¬ 


ence of the republic, in consideration 
of her receiving in return certain ' 
commercial advantages: a rumour 
much more probable than that of an 
invasion. 

A curious piece of intelligence has 
come by accident to our knowledge 
within the last week. Many of our 
readers are not perhaps aware that 
the original will of Napoleon is in 
the hands of a proctor, in Doctor's 
Commons ; deposited there, as we 
have been given to understand, by 
Count Montholon, one of the exe¬ 
cutors and a principal legatee. This 
document, bequeathing immense pro- 
perty^as been the subject of con¬ 
siderable litigation in the French 
Courts, and there have been even 
some crowned opponents on the sub¬ 
ject.* The actual instrument itself, 
however, has never yet come before 
the public; the various discussions 
having arisen merely upon extracts. 
Indeed the will itself is of such a na¬ 
ture that it cannot fail to prove ex¬ 
tremely disagreeable to more govern¬ 
ments than the French. It is written 
with great art, though with great 
asperity, and is throughout highly 
characteristic of its author. It is a 
remarkable fact, that in its very first 
sentence Napoleon calls the Govern¬ 
ment of England an oliganhy. Hit. 
phrases, seldom flung out at chance, 
are seldom without a very appropriate 
meaning ; the same sentence also sets 
the question between Mr. O’Meara 
and Sir Hudson Lowe completely at 
rest, but in whose favour it is not for 
us to offer an opinion. The bequests 
are, some of them, likely to excite 
recollections in the French army by 
no means palatable to the present 
reigning family ; and indeed we 
should say that the entire document 
is likely, if now promulgated, to 
prove very injurious to their interest. 
The strange fact however is, that 
Count Montholon dispatched a spe¬ 
cial courier to the proctor, last week, 
directing him instantly to prove the 
will ,—a step which must ensure its > 
extensive publication. Montholon is" 
living in -Paris, under the very eye of 
the French Government; a Govern¬ 
ment so timid with respect to publi¬ 
cations, that some very harmless 
English journals are prohibited by 
them. We have, however, no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that this document, if 
it ronies under the eye of the aimy. 
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wSt pvovo mane dangerous than the 
whole British Pitas taken together. 
A caveat' has been entered for the 
psettntj which, however, cannot be 
sustained, though it may delay the 
grant of the probate, and of course 
the publication for a short time. , 
Pari iament has been prorog tied after 
a Session of very little interest, by a 
speech which contained, if possible, 
still less. There was very little 
business for the two or three nights 
immediately preceding the proroga¬ 
tion. Sir James Macintosh, on pre¬ 
senting a petition from some mer¬ 
chants at Manchester praying for the 
speedy recognition of South Am trie an 
independence, took occasion to allude 
in terms of strong panegyric to Lord 
Cochrane, and those late exuloits 
which must increase the general re¬ 
gret that a name so honourable to 
the British nation was not still en¬ 
rolled in the British Navy. Indeed, 
we believe, that there is now but one 
opinion as to the severity exercised 
towards this most gallant officer. We 
are glad to observe, by amotion of 
Mr. Ilerries, that it is ift contempla¬ 
tion immediately to concentrate and 
simplify the Excise and Custom laws. 
This is an amendment much wanted. 
These laws, which now run into two 
or three hundred enactments, are to 
be comprised in four or five separate 
bills. Our whole civil and criminal 
code requires a similar concentration. 
At present few eyes can read, few 
memories retain, and few understand¬ 
ings comprehend it. Some discussion 
took place upon the conduct of the 
Surrey Magistrates, an 1 th * atrocious 
treatment to which Mr. O Callaghan 
had been subjected in the Surrey 
prison. This case has excited .a great 
sensation throughout the country. 
Mr. O’Callaghan’s imprisonment lias 
expired, and on his leaving the prison 
he was loudly and repeatedly cheered 
by the populace. The following is 
the account given of the prorogation 
of parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor took his seat on 
the woolsack at one o’clock, at which time 
the body of the House was completely 
filled with elegantly dressed ladies. At half 
past two o’clock. His Majesty, accompanied 
by the great officers of state, entered the 
House, and seated himself on the throne, 
crowned. Jn a few minutes die Speaker 
appeared at the bar, Accompanied by about 
fifty members. Mr. Canning was the only 


cabinet minister present) he wore the 
Windsor uniform. The Speaker then ad¬ 
dressed the King in a speech containing an 
outline of the labours of the session. He 
presented a Bill of Supply and other bills, 
which received the royal assent; after 
which His Majesty delivered the following 
speech:— 

“ My Loi ds and Gentlemen, 

“ I cannot close this Session of Parlia¬ 
ment without returning to you my warmest 
acknowledgments for the diligence and 
assiduity with which you have applied 
yourselves to the several objects, of public 
inteicat that have been submitted to your 
consideration. I deeply regret the painful 
necessity under which you have found 
yuurselves, of renewing for a further pe¬ 
riod, measures of extraordinary precaution 
in Ireland. I entirely approve of the in- 
quiries which you have thought proper to 
institute as to the nature and extent of the 
evils unhappily existing in the disturbed 
districts of that country, and I have no 
doubt that you will v the expediency of 
pursuing your inquiiKs in another session. 
I continue to receive from all Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country, 
and you may rely on my endeasoms being 
invariably directed to the maintenance of a 
general peace and to the p otection of the 
interests and extension of the commerce of 
my subjects. 

“ G^ntleim n of the House of ('o.unions, 

“ [ thank you for the supplies which 
you have provided for the servoe of the 
present year, and especially for the grants 
which you have so liberally mul. in fm- 
therance of the interests of religion, and in 
support of the splendour of the Frown. I 
am fully sensible of the advantages which 
may he expected to arise from the relief 
you have afforded to some of the most im¬ 
portant branches of the nition.il industry. 

“ My I,ords and Gentle men, 

“ I have the greatest satisfaction in re¬ 
peating to you my congratulations upon 
the general and increasing prosperity of 
the country. 1 am pjrsuadtd that you 
will carry with you into your respective 
counties the same spirit of harmony which 
has distinguished your deliberations during 
the present session; i nd that you will cul¬ 
tivate among all classes of my subjects 
those feelings of content and attachment to 
the Constitution, upon the continuance and 
diffusion of which, under Providence^ 
mainly depends, not ouly individual hap¬ 
piness, but the high station which this 
kingdom holds .among the nations of the 
world.” 

The Lord Chancellor then said, 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is his 
Majesty’s royal will and pleasure, that this 
Parliament be pfcorogued to Tuesday the 
24th day of August next, to be then here 
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holden ; and this Parliament is accordingly 
prorogued to Tuesday the 24th day of 
August neat.” 

The Commons then retired, and his 
Majesty departed., 

Our readers will perceive by this, 
that the King- prorogued parliament 
in pei son. lie was well received by 
the people, but looked pale aiul 
walked infirmly. On passing through 
the painted chamber he leaned upon 
the arm of .Lord Gwyilyr. 

A new commissioner has been ap¬ 
pointed under the new Insolvent Act, 
and three out of the four commis¬ 
sioners ate to make three circuits 
every year. Each of these circuits 
is calculated at 800 miles, so that 
each commissioner must travel yearly 
2400 miles ! Can these gentlemen be 
said to belong to a sedentary pro¬ 
fession ? 

Within the last month, a very un¬ 
usual number of crim.con. cases have 
been tried, anil some of them of a 
very aggravated nature. We are in¬ 
formed that there are now forty-four 
new churches and chapels building 
around the metropolis. • 

Having in a former number alluded 
to a publication grossly impugning 
Doctor Warburtou’s madhouse, it is 
only due to that gentleman to say, 
that he brought an action against 
the libeller (one Bciibow), who did 
not e\ mi attempt a defence ; 500/. 
damages were given: Benbow, it 
seems, is a prisoner in the King's 
Bench for debt. 

A most extraordinary case was 
tried last sessions at the Old Bailey. 
A young gentleman of the name of 
Robinson was accused of uo less than 
six different robberies, and positively 
sworn to by a variety of persons. 
He was acquitted on live and con¬ 
victed on one indiet lent, which ap¬ 
peared to us much the slightest of 
all. The question turned entirely on 
his identity, and the jury who tried 
the last four cases settned to have no 
doubt that the prosecutors were mis¬ 
taken as to his person, and that these 
crimes were committed by some one 
who strongly resembled him. He 
received from a crowd of witnesses 
who knew him from his birth an ex¬ 
cellent character, and the two judges 
* joined in recommending a pardon in 
the case on which he was convicted. 
This was, perhaps, the most curious 
question of identity ever tried. 


The remains of Lord Byron have 
been deposited in the family vault at 
Hucknell, in Nottinghamshire*. Every 
respect was paid to the procession in 
the different towns through which it 
passed. 

A grand plan for erecting a quay 
and colonnade, along the north bank 
of the Thames, has been laid before 
a public meeting by Colonel Trench, 
its projector, and very favourably re¬ 
ceived. The negociation for the loan 
of 150,000/. for the removal of Fleet 
Market is closed. Sir C. Flower has 
taken it. 

There is no news from Ireland ex.- 
copt && usual average of murders 
and conflagrations. Accounts from 
Galway state, that the peasantry are 
starving, and the merchants busy in 
exporting great quantities of provi¬ 
sions. What a perfect specimen of 
the whole system by which that 
t ouutry is regulated ! 

•July 2C». 


AGRICULTUHJ:. 

Since our last report great alteration has 
taken place in the crops in general. The 
wheat now promises almost m every county 
throughout the kingdom to be extremely 
productive, and if the weather proves pro. 
pitious and harvesting, the crop will he at 
least an average one. Throughout all the 
reports from the different counties, we Jo 
not perceive a single one which speaks 
doubtfully of the wheat. The baileys are 
not however so good, but the crop will be 
very fair, considering the cold in the early 
part of the season. The young clovers arc 
growing very strong and fast among the 
barley, which generally causes the harvest 
to be Liter. It is expected that it will begin 
about the first and second week of August, 
and will be pretty general before the twen¬ 
tieth. The hay crop was extremely heavy, 
and lias been got up in a better state than lias 
been known for many years. The season 
continues most favourable for turnips, which 
are doing admirably, and at p.iv.nl but 
very few failures are heard of. In some 
parts of the eastern district the sow in^ will 
lie late in consequence of the delay m the 
hay-harvest. 

Mr. Sutton’s method for the destruction 
of the turnip-fly has excited some atten- . 
tinn among the agimilitarists, wlio arc di¬ 
vided in their opinions of its efficacy. The 
pamphlet has occasioned many specula¬ 
tions on the subject, and has given rise to 
the promulgation of several other methods 
for the destruction of this insect, which arc 
considered more applicable to any season. 
—Mr. Paul, of Starston, Norfolk, who has 
endeavoured bo successfully to eradicate this 
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pwt, has, among many other gentlemen, 
pubudud his opinions upon Mr. Sutton's 
pamphlet, which, as it respects this insect, 
is totally at variance with Mr. Sutton’s.— 
Mr. Paid states, that having reared this in¬ 
sect, and observed it closely through its 
principal states of existence, he is led to 
doubt the probability of so immediate a 
growth into life and vigorous action as Mr. 
Sutton's progress implies, and the rather 
because the fly always begins its ravages on 
one side of a field, never in the middle, 
and pursues its course in a well-defined line 
from the part whence it sets out, marking 
its course by the destruction it makes. Mr. 
Paul states finally, that he shall endeavour to 
ascertain the habits of the insect; but from 
the above observations lie is led u^suppose 
that it does not deposit its eggs over the 
face of the field, but in some retired spot, 
as hedge-rows, &c.—Mr. Sutton states, that 
the insect is incapable of flying frpru one 
field to the other. This point is contradicted 
by several agriculturists, who expressly state 
that they have not only seen them fly, but 
have observed them in gardens, to which 
they could not have obtained access with¬ 
out flying.—Sulphur mixed with sea-sand at 
the rate of three bushels of sand and three 
pounds of sulphur per acre, has been recom¬ 
mended. —Unslacked lime, pulverised, and 
spread over the plants when the fly is upon 
them, to be sown either night or day, the 
former the most preferable, is also men¬ 
tioned as a remedy.—This however has not 
been a season very favourable to Mr. Sut¬ 
ton’s plan, which cannot therefore be said 
to have had a fair experiment. 

Thetford wool fair was held on the 17th 
of this month. Much business was trans¬ 
acted. The prices were as under: —for M r. 
Coke’s wool, three-fifths hogget, 56*.; the 
Duke of Norfolk's half hogget and half 
ewe, and fat sheep, 52*. Air. Reeve of 
Wighton offered his two-thirds hogget 
wool at 63*., but it was not accepted. Se¬ 
veral other bargains were made at 56*. hog¬ 
get, and S2 j. ewe wool. 

The accounts from the hop plantations 
are much more promising. The plants are 
recovering from their weakness upon thudiy 
soils, but upon the stiff lands their appear¬ 
ance is not so promising. The crop will be 
thin. The duty has been stated as high as 
135,600/. There is but little business 
doing. 

The average arrivals have been— wheat 
' 5990 quarters; barley 748 quarters; oats 
19,004 quarters; common flour 7439 sacks; 
fine flour 091 barrels. 

The av crage prices are, for wheat 61 *.3r/.; 
barley 33«.9d.; oats 37*. 0d .; Rye t0«.5rf.; 
beans 38*. Ud .; peas 39*. (id. 

In Smithiield both beef and mutton are 
heavy sale in consequence of the heat. The 
former sells at 3*.8rf. to 1* 4</., and the lat¬ 
ter fetches fi om 3*.6rf. to fv, id pci stone. 


COMMERCE. 

July 20,1624. 

In furtherance of the system of commer¬ 
cial regulation adopted by the present Mi¬ 
nisters, in our relations with foreign powers, 
treaties on the principle of reciprocity have 
been concluded with Prussia, Hanover, and 
Hamburg. The formal recognition of the 
new American States has not yet taken 
place. The appointment of consuls ap¬ 
pears to have given great satisfaction at 
Buenos Ayres, and the appointment of so 
eminent a diplomatic character as Air. 
Alorier to the mission to Mexico appears to 
authorise the inference, that our Govern¬ 
ment entertains a favourable opinion of the 
prospects of that State, especially ns Air. 
Morier has sailed accompanied by his 
whole family and domestic establishment, 
which shows that he does not contemplate 
a merely transitory visit. 

Cotton .—Till last week the business m 
tiie cotton market was inconsiderable, but 
without any alteration in the prices Last 
week there were several public sales of 
cotton, consisting of 666 bales, nil in bond, 
viz.- 163 Bourbons, good to Jim* IO«. to 
10, A per lb. fair i)^d. to 9 $d middling 
and ordinary Ufcd. to 9\d. winch sold on a 
par with the last (’onipanj "s sale prices ; 
286 Boweds and Alabama, good fan Iffd. 
fair Hid. and middling 8./; 88 good fair 
Orleans lO^rf. and 65 good Ian Bcibice 
10i<l. to lOJrf. per lb.; the latter were 
taken in, and only a part of the American 
cottons could find buyers, at a uduction 
of id. per lb. The demand by private 
contract has been pnnnpally for ltra/il cot¬ 
tons; and about 600 bales Remains have 
been taken for export, and 300 for home 
consumption, on lower terms, viz. 10J</. 
to 10 Jd. per lb. in bond; beside which 
there have been 550 bales of other descrip¬ 
tions sold, vi/„ 200 Bcngals, 5 U1 to 6a.; 
100 Surats, f»£</ to T\d ; and 250 Aladras, 
6j| d. to did. At Liverpool, the sales in 
four weeks were 38,350 bags, the arrivals 
61,666 bags. 

Sugar .—Though the arrivals have been 
very extensive, and the show of new Alus- 
covades considerable, but little business has 
been done; the buyers, anticipating lower 
prices, have held back; but die sellers have 
not shown a (disposition to consent to any 
reduction. The market this morning was 
plentifully supplied with new sugars, ai d, 
us the trade and refiners have purchased 
lately very small parcels for immediate use, 
in the anticipation of these arrivals, it was 
fully experted they would rome forward 
and purchase extensively, as the prices arc 
so very low; contrary to general expecta¬ 
tion, however, there has been little busi¬ 
ness done, though the buyers were at market 
at an early hour this morning. There is 
no alteration in die prices. The public 
sale of Barbadocs sugAr this forenoon, 
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162 casks, went off freely at full prices, 
57*. to 66*. (id .1 the tine sold a shade higher 
than die late currency. The refined market 
last week was exceedingly heavy, and 
lower prices were submitted to for every 
description of goods, except low lumps, 
which were scarce and in demand; pa¬ 
tent goods were particularly heavy; crushed 
was sold at prices I*. to 2s. lower.—Mo¬ 
lasses 2 I'm. The supplies of low lumps arc 
still inconsiderable, but there is not so 
much demand this forenoon; the market 
is without variation as to the prices.— 
Molasses 25*. to 25r. (id. In foreign su¬ 
gars the only purchases lately reported are 
middling white Brazils at 32*. to 

Cn/frt. —The market, which was rather 
hea\y at the close of last month, has since 
considerably improved. The prices of the 
middling and finer descriptions have ad¬ 
vanced. The oidinary and foreign, with¬ 
out so great an increase in price, have ex¬ 
perienced a very great augmentation in the 
demand. The market this forenoon has 
assumed a decided appearance of an im¬ 
provement ; there were three public sales 
brought forward, the whole went off with 
uncommon briskness, at a general ad¬ 
vance of Is to 2s. per cwt. particularly 
ordinary British plantation and foreign 
coffee; good ordinary Jamaic%sold 60s. to 
61line oidinary 63s. to 65a.; St. Do¬ 
mingo fair quality 60s. to 61*.; La Guayra 
fine ordinary fils, to 61s. (id. good ordi¬ 
nary 511a. to 59*.; fine middling Jamaica 
at 07<. to 101s in considerable parcels. 

Indigo —The Last India sale of 277- 
chests commenced heavily, but ended with 
great spirit. Prices varied from last sale, 
to an advance of 4 d. to lid. per lb. and in 
some instances to !)d. 1000 chests were 

withdrawn by the proprietors. The Com¬ 
pany’s 729 chests sold freely, being taxed 


considerably under their value.—But little 
alteration since the sale. , 

Tea .—We have only to remark a great 
demand for Pekoes, which have advanced 
2 d. per lb. since last sale. 

Oils. —There are no accounts received 
respecting the fisheries. Greenland, to ar¬ 
rive, continues nominally at 21Z. 10a.— 
The market is heavy. 

Spices. —There is a good demand for 
cinnamon, pimento, and pepper. No al. 
teration in other spices. 

Hemp , Flar y and Tallow .—The de¬ 
mand for tallow continues very limited, and 
yellow candle tallow may be stated very 
heavy at 34 a. '3d. for parcels here; for ar¬ 
rival the jjyices arc a shade lower; August 
ani^ September shipments 30*. to 35*. 9d. 
free on board 29a. —In Flax or Hemp 
there is little variation; the latter for July 
and August shipments offers at 35/. 10*. 

limn? Brand 1 /, and Hollands. -The 

old landed rums, having lately been press¬ 
ed on the market at very low prices, in¬ 
duces the exporters to pay much attention 
to ruin for shipments ; many rather exten¬ 
sive parcels continue to be selected, and the 
export weekly continues extensive; from 
the quantity, however, offering there has 
been no improvement in the prices; low 
Leewards on board 1 a. 4</. and m sonic in¬ 
stances extensive parcels could be pur¬ 
chased a shade lower; no alteration can be 
stated in the general currency.—The ac¬ 
counts of the appearance of the vines in 
France continue unfavourable; but, from 
the great change in the weather here and 
the heat, it is expected the next advices 
will be more flattering. The market in 
the mean time remains heavy, but the prices 
are supported; free in board to arrive 
2*. Id. —In Geneva there is no alteration. 
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The following works are in the press:— 

Richmond and its Vicinity, with a Glance 
at Twickenham, Strawberry-hill and Ilamp- 
ton-court. By the Rev. Dr. Evans, of 
Islington. 

The Marquis dc Salvo’s Works upon 
the late Revolutions in Europe. 

Christian Truth, in a Series of Letters, 
on the Trinity, the Atonement, Regenera¬ 
tion, Predestination, and on the indifference 
to Religion. By the Rev. Mr. Powlett. 

Bibliotheca Biblica, a Select List of Books 
on Sacred Literature; with notices Bio¬ 
graphical, Critical, and Bibliographical. 
Py William Orme, Author of the *■* Life 
of John Owen, I)D.” 

Journals of the Sieges of the Madras 
Army, in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
with Oliscivad 011 s on the System, accord¬ 


ing to which such operations have usually 
been conducted in India, and a statement 
of the improvements that appear necessary, 
by Edward I^ake, Ensign of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s Madras’Engineers. 
With an Atlas of Explanatory Plates. 

A Ijife of Law of Lauriston, Projector 
of the Mississippi Scheme. By J. P. 
Wood. 

The Mechanic's Oracle, or Artisan’s 
complete Laboratory and Workshop. 

A Description of the Genus Pinus, 
Vol. II, by Mr. Lambert, Vice President 
of the Linmean Society. 

Alice Allan; the Country Town, and 
other Tales. By Alex. Wilson. Post 8vo. 

Stan more; or, the Monk and the Mer¬ 
chant’s Widow. A Novel. In 3 Vols. 
12mo. 
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The History of Italy, from the Fall of 
tile Western Umpire to the Extinction of 
the Venetian Republic. By George Per¬ 
ceval, Esq. In 2 Vols. 8vn, 

A Statistical Account of New South 
Wales and Van Dieman's Laud.' The 
Third Ediiion. By W. C. Wentworth, 
Esq. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 

The Hermit in Italy; or. Observations 
on the Manners and Customs of tile Ita- 


O l K- 

liana at the Commencement of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. 3 Vols. 12mo. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from the 
British Poets. Tn Three Ports—Part III. 
By the Author of the Peerage and Ba¬ 
ronetage Charts,” &c. &c. 12mo. 

The Travels of General Baron Minutoli 
in Lybia and Upper Egypt, with Plates 
and Maps in Octavo. 
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Architecture. 

Olympia, or Topography Illustrative of 
the Actual State of the Plain of. Olympia 
and of the Ruins of the City of BiL.. uiy 
John Spencer Stanhope, Esq. FKS. imp. 
fol. with fine Plates, 4/. 4s. 

Principles of Design in Architecture. By 
Wrn. Mitford, Esq. Hvo. 7-»- 

Hi it ori) and Biogiaphy. 

The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir II. 
Wottou, Mr. R. Hooker, Mr. G. Hcibert, 
and Dr. U- Sanderson. By Isaac Walton. 
A new Edition. 1 Vol. Hvo. fi*. (id. 

Royal Naval Biography. By John 
Marshall, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 
Vol. II. Parti, livo. lor. 

Mtdidm and Surgery. 

General Index to the Edinburgh Medi¬ 
cal Journal for the first 19 Vols. 8vo. lt». 

Misccllanco us. 

Flora IIistorica. or the Three Seasons of 
the British Parterre. By Henry Phillips, 
FHS. 2 Vols. 8vo. IL 4*. 

Encephalology, or a very brief Sketch of 
Dr- Hernschaders Ologics of the Cranion 
and Pbren, perfected by nationals. Fools¬ 
cap 8vo. 5s. 

Essay on the Beneficial Direction of 
Rural Expenditure. By It. A. Slaney, 
Esq. 12mo. 6r. C>d. 

The Private Memoirs and Confessions 
of a Justified Sinner, written by Himself. 
8vo. l(b. (id. 

North's Discourse on the Laws of Eng¬ 
land, with Notes, Life, and Portrait. 
Small Hvo. Or. (Id. 

The Butterfly Collector's Vade-Mecum, 
or a Synoptical Table of English Butter¬ 
flies, dedicated to the Rev. ,Wm. Kirby, 
AM. Fits and FLS. 18mo. with two 
coloured Plates. Or. 

Hcrculanensium Voluminum Pars 
Prims- Royal livo 1/. Or. Gd. 

Original Letters, illustrative of English 
History, from the British Museum. By 
Henry Ellis, FRS. &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
U Ids. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical 
Genius of Lord Byron. By Sir Egerton 
Btydges, Bart. Post Hvo. 9r. 

Elements of Vocal Science. By R. M. 
Bacon, Esq. Post Hvo. lOr. C d. 


Selections from Horace, with English 
Notes. Part I. 4r. Gd. 

Novels and Tales. 

Caroline and Zclitc; or Transatlantic 
Talcs. By Anna White Smith. Fools¬ 
cap 8\o. 4r. 

Tales from afar. By a Clergyman. 12mo. 
4s. fid. 

Theresa Marchmont; or the Maid of 
Honour: a Tale. By Mrs. Charles Gore. 
Foolscap, ‘.is. (id. 

Put try aud Hit Jhnititi. 

The Remains ot Robert Bloomfield, pub¬ 
lished for the exclnshe bent fit of the Fa¬ 
mily. 2 vols. 12mo I2t. 

Leuclla, a Pocticul Tale; and Misctl- 
laneous Poems. By Richard Mathews. 
1 Vol. 1 ‘into. :is. (id. 

The Old English Drama. No. Ill, 
containing the Ball, a Comedy, lfifiil, by 
G. Chapman and J Sliiiley—and No. IV, 
containing Hey wood’s Rape of Lucrcre, a 
Tragedy. Hvo. '2s. GtL each—fine Paper, 4 s. 

The Improvisatricc, and other Poems. 
By L. E. L. 12mo. lO.v. fid. 

Theology. 

Five Sermons on the Errors of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church; preached in St. Pe¬ 
ter’s Church, Dublin. By the Rev. Charles 
Robert Maturin. Hvo. 5 a. 

Robertson Clavis Pentateuch!. New 
Edition, edited by Joseph Kinghom. Hvo. 
17. 11s. Gd. 

The Clerical Portrait. A Study for the 
Young Divine. 1 Vol. Hvo. 7*- 

Voyages and T* axels. 

The Highlands and Western Isles of 
Scotland, containing Descriptions of their 
Scenery and Antiquities, with an Account 
of the Political History, and Ancient 
Manners, and of the Origin, Language, 
Agriculture, Economy, Music, Present 
Condition of the People, &r—founded on 
a Series of Annual Journeys, between 
the Years 1811 and 1821 ; and forming 
an Universal Guide to that Country: in 
Letters to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By 
John Macculloch, MD. FRS. LS. GS 
4 Vols. Hvo. 37. 3s. 

An Excursion through the United States 
and Canada, in 1822—1823. By an Eng¬ 
lish Gentleman. Bto. IGj 
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A Voyage to Cochin China. By John 
White. Ovo 10*. bd. 

Travels in vaitous Countnes of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa By E. 1). Clarke, LLD. 
Vol-i 9,10, 11, »vo. 21. 8r. 

Venice under the Voke of France and of 
Austria. By a Lady of Rank. 2 Vole 
bio. 1/ 1*. 


The bouth feta Islands; a Description 
qf the Manners, Customs, &c. of their In* 
habitants 2 Vds. lflnio. with Voloured 
Plates 12t. 

Sketches of the History, Manners, and 
C ustoms of tlie North American Indiana. 
By James Buchanan, Esq. Hvo. IOt 6d. 


E( ( LESIAfeTICAL PREFERMENT** 


Ihi lt«i Hi my Ian, sou ol the Rishopof Both 
ami Wells, to Ihi* Aiclulrut onr> of Hit liiinmd, in 
tht iIiolis if (In stir an I to tin Iwcioiv of 
W obt 4 amt II, in tin diocist of L' uli ami W t lib 

— 1 hi 1> in aul ( linptu of th-ist < hure.li, ( »n- 
itrbnry, Invi appointed tilt Hew lieorei 1 mv 
Muriot \i u ot I yiustorl, in that touiiti ind 
Knioi ot Hist Iti li, in flu tminty <f Issex, a 
Minor I ti oil ot Itut ( .ittirilral, void b\ tli tit ith 
ot tin lit\ J Ioitl—Ilit Kn Htmy luvior ol 
JlttiMiiLton, and I itt ot lintolu Colltgt, Ovtoul, 
to thi lut ton of stoki ue ir Grintbmu Iiuroln 
slim —lln Ke\ \lbtrt Jontb 111 ot ht Jonn’s 
(olhgi 4>\foid, if pointed, b> lit Or in lull 
( hapti i of Heuftn I, stet nd A1 ister of tbc ( uht 
dril School, in the pi net of the hev Willnun 
< i okp, M \ nflStw ( ollcet remgntd—The Klv 
I t Mouic, IJ \ to the I r ton if lliv next flip 
St i, Norfolk—Jbt Kti H Stubbing, ll \ to lilt 
It 11 toil < hi im of llkitbhtll, St I aureiup, 
Noilolk—11 I i 1 In in is lt» tt- tl V lilt* 
Itl v if *s 1 1 1 v Suss \ t»I t < ( uiiliriil t, 
i hi tt 1 lit il i i 1 i i Ilit 11 l <J| 11)1111 i s li 1, 

tW sill 11 Ism limit n pit ist I o noun 
■ it tl Km (In l |lti li|srtnnl ltl> to i it 

I i In 1 I ! mu i ill I till li i Williuu 

II 11 i i It i I l>0 lu III 1 i I oi i o ot II tilt i 

tl nit I i u irl I 1 1 1 1 — t4i In Imp t f 
Os t it it I lb Kv Kill) ii 1 1 o i to lilt 

l lilt It I I It ill 111 Ills Itl I lips lift, 

lit mt b tli d Uli ot tli I i \lti II in ilit it 

I lit It i (lit li Mill li ot I iiiiIm ( i luster, 
torn Kntiiirt Insthoipi J iikoIiisIiju \i 
i a t I \ 111 dt ill tit it U i 'oimtl in ltl-1 I\ — 
Kn II Ini nil f I ol i h ( ollt i t ini 

bill t til till Ilit l III KM Ot W st I Utt( I 

link, I III luslin -It i 11 mils Mil tlf, MA 

iti < tor 1 1 hill lu I ( ul.i idei blmt to tin \i 
rni.t ot h l n in tin J mt Itidinir c f 1 1 ikhlim, 
vut nut l y I h i i anon i f the Km Jrilin Stric k- 
lfinil—K m Williini loin to tin l buiili ml 
1 in itl Km util ml H Ol n in tin Pit hi 
It rv of kukw til md t in 1}of Otki id hi the 
h alt ol (lie lit i Mt Nit —lit Km *s |Ii i\m 
Minot ( mt n t Hidtsi i, prt i nt I b\ th O m 

mil I li iplt i to tin Itt (toil ti km sdoiin, in 

kt nt \ t n 11 \ tl I alb of tin 1 lit Oi ‘sir th in 

- 11 c H i M W llsoi DO 0 how o (Jiutiis 
loll ft to tin Kt ton ol O iklt V H tills III I also 
to tin \ it mi t ol SI t loss in Soi li unpton — 
Jilt ltiv II Ooi nt, \ it n of ( i uilu it Oorsct, 
and Hi elt i ol loMtinl Wilts lo l Ooiutstic 
( Itnpl on to l l u Ik tr M in luoi tss i f Sails 
biny—tin P '< | cl (lit Ml i Ins .ip|utnlcd the 
Km .1 inn s lilt inti 1 tl I nimticl (olltit, 
( umbnd^t, out oi bis Domestic Chaplains — I he 


Kishop of 111 hub ipjointed Ins eldest son, the 
Hiv .John Htmy hpirkt Pulx n laiy ot H\, 
hector of Lout nh ini, &.( ( bant i Hoi of I ly, »ite 
tlu late Or ( uinpton—Ihe Hon aid Hiv Mi 
hunt to Ih llttli iy ol I htsltifot I 1 ssrx, v teant 
1 v tin pioin lion ol l>i Blonihi Id to the Set oi 
(Instil —Dn lit \ lit mid Imynb, to tlu l’tr- 
pttuall in i i ol Wtst Otr bun, Noitolk —Ibe 
Kt i J inn s Holmt s, M \ Kirtoi of t oJebboine, to 
tin UMDutjn ( ui tt v ot t mpl hi \bd ih (.louet tu 
tushift — i lit I v Mr ( th \ le ir of t lunton ht. 
J mips vhith Km J Iowiismd deceastd 
OXHlKR June Ji—ilie ii 11 inbi i ot ( rnllcinen 
to whom testunouhiins tt i Oiirteb wot noted, 
but ivho^ttif not iluiittid into uthir ot the 
C 1 ibsis immmit I to I IH 

Ooctoi in Oniiiti—llu Kn J mils Inertm, 
Pribidt nt of liinitv lolltg 
tAMKItllx.l —sir W biowne's (.old Medals 
liait btm i Hlulired us follows — 
lilt 4 rtrk Ode to ntuieniili Hall Kinuid}, St 
te bit’s t ollt(.i Subject — 

.- — Cl craeSi, EXArvan. ere 

IX fti9f r oin t TrarpiS’, iXefiipouTf St 
XlaeSat, yvvaexa ,—vjv uirtp wcaruiv ayeov 
f atm Ode 

suhje cl — Mt ppo l rbx Sy ria* terree niotn iundi 
tub ivtrsi—lo lltnj unite Hull ktunedv, SL 
Johns < Dilute 

1 pi trains 

Siibifpt —Scrilmniis mdocti doctmuc- lo 

W inthirq M ltkucith Pi ird f unity 4 ollere 
Hit Iti on Pure lei tlu hist tianslutiou of a 
pisbui,< font shihspiuii into t.i rk ’ trm 
w is idpiditd to l.inimim Hull kenutds of 
Si 1 bus t idle ire Sul) it, Mt nlumt ol \ mice. 
Vet I\, Scene 1, beginning with “Portia—Of a 
Hi him natuic is the Milt you billow ”—And t nd- 
i upr with “ slixlot k.—Ihe tnaltv and toiteit ot 
mv bon I " 

u l\( HPslIR < Ol If t.P Julr IS — llu 
Pri lb Well distliblltetl as lolhlttk — 

( .Id Me I ilb 

W ordsw oi lb—‘ 1 lie east ml emliniitid He 
..ions of Li iiiune shoull be ficqucnily eontt in 

pi itt 1 •— i I 1 1 l/l 1 SM f 

llhllfl — ‘ 1»(1 pills lUlll ill suut 

Lai »a Jenr 

Silver Me Inis 

t,i mt — *1 piimi t it tie nis in ( atiluiAiu or i- 
tiom ” 

St ukpooh —“ fituu Dcmobtht neb op the 
( tow u ” 


BIRTHS 

Jinn J‘1— Tin lull of lb Hu T)i Knsst 11, ofthr 
4 haitei house i son 

— baft 11 tlic 1 idy eit Suyiifea .Jams, ist] of 
Swiunt iton I’ irk, a son 

28 llu 1 idy ofSlr Fri kutk Kukci adauvliter 

July 7 —In Kusscll squire, the lady of Isaac 
Walker, Lb | adiuent i 

II lu I pjit i 4 losveuoi stint, the 1 1 Ij of (■ K 
Dawson ] sej MP ism 

— Alt liflon, the Iih tf Andrew Doian, fcsq of 
the isl md of M idt tr i a son 

in A etk mu c l. Pot tut in septan, the ludyctf 
rhos Mitchell Smith I sq a son 

IJ lu Qui eu s juuie, the lady of \ IJ Lynch, 
hb<| adtntfhhr 

lf> At Haeknci, llu 1 idv of Jolm Cow tiu a , fcjiq 
a soli 


■ 1 At South \ Ilia, Ueereufs Puk, the lady of W . 
II 4 oopei, fso 1 ton . _ 

1». \i Sn trcsbitok, psgev tin lady ot tea Blair 
11 ell, bsei. a son 

MABRIAOES. 

June li. — riip lion llii-li 1 1 m is M loners Tol- 
h Hindu font tli son of I end Huutinetower, to 
Mitilla fifth dnnirlibl of Joseph Hunu J sq 
ot Moutpellui bouse. Netting hill, housing 
ton 

ll lost pb Dixon, r«q of Hitton Ganlen, to 
iiuisi v miiiu st daughter of Robert Patten, 
1 so of tin s mu place 

21 Ry ‘■tyr nl Iieensi, at Orhv Hnntu’s, Bsq 
4.1 osvt nor pi u e, George W ombwt 1L laq eld 
est son of Sir Gcoui Windwell. Hart to 
Georgian 1 , ioungest dauchlci ol Urby Hunter, 
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Marriages—-Death*. 


Oug. 


Esq. of Crow 1au<l Abbey. Lincolnshire. The 
ceremony was performed by the Hon. and \ ery 
Rev. Gerard M . lluslty. Dean of'St. Panljas ana 
the bride was given away by His Royal High¬ 
ness the DuKe ol York. 

— At Torre, Devouslmc, George bplller, Esq. to 
Caroline Alicia Elizabeth Drummond 'Wood- 
gate. niece to land Rilconrsie. 

24. At M. James’s ( hurch, Hugh Mallett, Esq. 
of Ash House, Devonshire, to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of the Hon. John Coventry, ofBurgate- 
bouse, Hunts. 

88. Att amberwell, John Thomson, Esq. of West- 
square, to Isabella, only daughter of Dr Glen¬ 
nie, of Dulwich Giove. 

_At Bath, Cupt. James Bradley, RN. second 

son oi the late Andrew Hawes Bradley, Esq. of 
Gore Court, Kent, to Caroline, eldest daughter 
of the late Admiral Western, of Tatllngstonc 
Place, Suffolk. 

28. At St. George’s Hanover-squ&re, by the Right 
Hon. and Rev. Cord Brandon, Samuel Whit¬ 
bread, Esq. MP. to Julia, daughter of Major- 
General, tlie Hon. Heuiv Brand. - 

2B. At Hildereham, Cambridgeshire^ '"'•itVmus 
Burton, Esq. of York Teirace, Regent’s Park, 
to Charlotte, youngest daughter of J. C Middle- 
ton, Esq. of Hildeisham Hall. 

— At St. James’s Church, Mr Janie- Taylor, ot 
Bakewell, to June, dauehtei ot the late Mr. 
Joseph Hunt, of Piccadilly. 


July i.—At Mary-le-bone Church, Geo. J. Bntler, 
Esq. to trailers Klbaheth, youngest daughter oi 
the late Samuel Gambier, Esq. 

3, At Cambridge, the Rev. Henry George Keene, 
Fellow of Sidney busses College, and Assistant 
Oriental Professor ot the East India College, to 
Anne, thiid daughter of the late Charles Ap- 
tliorpc Wheelwright. Esq. of Highbury. 

— At Mary -Je-bone Chun, h, the Rev. ft . Hirks, 
AM. Reilot of Whittington andCoberlej, Glou- 
certeishhe, to Amelia Muria, widow ol the late 
George Elwcs, Esq. ofMursham Park, Bucks. 

9, By special Licence, in Poitland Place, the 
Right lion. laird Gnrvanrli, to Rosabella Char¬ 
lotte, elde-t daughter of Henry Bonham, Lsq 
MP. for Sandwicli. 

18. By the Hou and Right Kev. the liishon of 
Lincoln, tiie Right Hon. Lon] l>c Dutistanville, 
to Harriett, daughter ol Sir W m. Demon, Bart. 
MP. for Cornwall. 

— At St. James’s, Clerk eti well, JamesTaylor, Esq 
of Furnival’s Inn, to Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late Jesse Ainsworth, Esq. of Wickeu 
Hall, Lancashire. 

— By Special Licenee, by the Dean of Carlisle, 
the Hon. aud Rev. Henrv Edward John Howard, 
youngest son oi theEurl of Carlisle, to Henrietta 
Elizabeth, daughter ot J. ft right, Esq. of Map¬ 
per) cy, Notts. 

— At Biddenden, Kent, by tlie Hon. and Rev. 
Dr. Stewart, the Right Hon. Lord George Henry 
Spencer Chuichill, third sou of IheDuke of 
Marlborough, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr.Nares, Rector of Biddenden, and niece 
to the Duke ot Marlborough. 

14. At Kneeswortli House, llovstou, Henry Smith, 
Esq. son of Samuel Smith, Esq. MP. of Wood- 
hall Park, Herts, to lotdy Lucy Leslie Melville, 
sister of tlie Earl oi Leven and Melville. 

19 At Ashstcad, Surrey, Robert Campbell Scar¬ 
lett, Esq., eldest sou of James Scarlett, Esq. 
M.P., to Sarah, youngest daughter of the latp 
George Smith, Esq., Chief Justice ot tlie Mau¬ 
ritius. 

20. At St. Mnrgaret’s, Westminster, (’apt. Fane, 
RN.,(brother to John Fane, Esq. M.l’. for Ox¬ 
fordshire, aud nephew to the Earl of Maccles¬ 
field], to Miss Hint, youngest Bister of bir C. 


DEATHS. 

June 17.~-At Gloston, Rutlandshire,] in his 68th 
yeaG the Hon. George Watson, uncle to Lord 
Sondes, 

18. Charlotte, i el let of the late Rev. Joseph Faw- 
cett, many years lecturer at the Ola Jewry 
chaps!. 

Seymour Place, Little Chelsea, Donna 
Maria Theresa del Riego y Hiego, widow ol 
General Don Rafael del Riego v Riego. Her ic- 


niains were iuterred with great solemnity on 
the 2fith, at the Catholic chapel. Moorfields. 

21. At his house. Park-lane, after a lingering 
illness, James Peter Auriol, Esq. 

— Tlie Hon. Gerard Tnrnour. RN. aged 89, son 
of Edward Garth Tumour, late Earl of Winter- 
ton, by Anue his first‘Countess, daughter of 
Thomas, late Lord Archer. 

24. At an advanced age, Mr. Wilson Lowrv. This 
eminent artist effected very consideiablc im¬ 
provements in engiliving; and more than one 
ot our modern encyclopedias, aud similar wot ks, 
are greatly indebted to him for the many beau¬ 
tiful plates of arcbilecturai snbjects, mechanics. 
See. with which he enriched them. Besides 
his professional ability Mr. Lowry was well 
versed in many brandies of science, particular¬ 
ly that of mineralogy. 

80. At Winchester, the Rev. Thomas Rennell, 
BD. Vicar of Kensington, and Piebendary ot 
bouth Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

July 1.—At Walworth, in his :i8th year, Tvrell 
Herbert Hetidersou, Esq. ot the Auditor’s Office. 
East India House. 

— In Duke-street, St. James’s, in his 83d vent. 
Miyor-Geiirral Luclilan Macquarie, who had 
seived his country 47 year-. On tlie Iltli hi- 
re mill ns were removed for interment in the Isle 
of Mali, on which occasion a number of the 
carriages of the nobility attend* d them to the 
wliarfwlieie they were embarked. 

— At Aberystwith, William Ben-all, MD.aged43. 

3. fn Berkelev-square, in berH2d year, the Dowa¬ 
ger Countess of Albemarle. 

— At Dcvi/es, after a fiw hour’s illness, John 
Gale, Esq, 

4. In Cavendish squari, the Right Hon the 
Countess of Brownlow. 

7. At Leamington, ufli'i a fpw days* illness, Lieut. 
Jo-eph Deane Bomke. 7th llmal in-tit < is, son 
ofthe lion and \eiy Re*, the Dean oil)*-oiv 

— InBedtou' sqiidre, in Ills Hist yi ur, Sn George 
Mood, Kni/lit, late one oi tin Barons ol tlie 
Conn of l-Mhequrr. His rein.nn- wrie intern'd 
on tlie 14th, in the Temple ( liulih, of which 
soeietv lie was a incninei The Baion was a 
sound luwyei, and distinguished for his patience 
and attention in lu-judiual capat itv. 

8. At Os hot lie’s Hotel, m the Adelphi, aged 22, 
Tamrhdinelu, (onsoitot Tameliameha, King of 
the .sandwich Islands. The latter also died on 
tlie 14th, of the same disorihr the measles). 
Their remains have been deposited in a vault in 
M. Martin’s Church, until tliev can he conveyed 
home. 'Phe King is succeeded hv his brother, a 
child of about eight years of nge ’ 

9. Clara, wife of t tunics Gill hrist, Esq. of bun. 
burv. 

10. At Glanrlieidol, Curdigansliiie, (,eorgc Bon- 
srll. Esq. FRS. and ISA ( haiiman ot tin. Qitai- 
tci Sessions for that county. 

13. In Hakcr-stieet, Poitnnin square. Sir James 
Fitzgerald, who destioyed himself by means ot 
u pistol The unfortunate gentleman, who was 
between CO and 70 veais of uvi, lingered some 
time after the fatal ait. He was allied to the 
noble house of Leinster. 

14. At ( heltruhain, Octavia, wife of Marmodukr 
Constable, Esq. 

18 At Eaton, .Salop, the Dowager Lady Tyrwbitt 
Jones. 

17. Aaed 4 years, Lady Frances Boyle, youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Shannon. 

ABROAD. 

At Florenee, on the IHth of June, Ferdinand III. 
Grand Duke ot Tuscany, and brother to the 
Emperor of Austria, aged 56. He is succeeded 
by bis son, Leopold II. HI* Highness was one 
ofthe greatest book eolleetois In Europe. 

At sea, on hi* return from Mudelru, Thomas Mar- 
tincuu, E«q. late Assistant burgeon at the Nor¬ 
folk and Norwich Hospital. 

At Naples, in his 24th year, John, youngest son 
ot William bturcb. Esq. of York‘Terrace, Re¬ 
gent’s Park. 

At Pau, the capital of the Basses Pyrenees, Major 
Stuart Maxwell, of the Royal Artillery. This 
officer served In several campaigns ofthe Penin¬ 
sular war, and commanded a brigade at the bat¬ 
tle of Vittoriu. He wan author of a poem eu 
titled the “ Battle of the Bridge ’’ 
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THE LION’S HEAD. 


Mi*. Lio *, 

Quciu nuu illc diueni potuit ten ere luinultus ' 

Fata, soil in praicps solitus committere ( .1 ■* wt, 

Fortunnmque suam per smmmn ^icncula g'ludens 
LXiriue, \jnt. 

Let me have just one “ push and pai ry ’ uim the Consuls Julius ami 
lAesar, ii you love me. Julius asks, “ what (lues he mean l>y quoting 
Sappho’s* tic tratpav to prove lio powei of imagination ? ” and he adds, f ‘ it 
proves not this, at all ; hut her intensity of feeling.” Again he says, that 
“The Simple Story is, even bj Surrey’s own account of it, rather the 
product of intense feeling than of fine imagination." He says also, e ‘ in¬ 
tense feeling is not aftt n/s a souice of the sublime; ” and that “ feeling 
never takes this dircetiou. unless when prompted by a totally different 
agent —toweling genius.” Now hi u* lit admits that intense feeling i- a ume- 
iitries the source el sublimit y . the admission being included in the phrase 
not always : it /// 1 j be so then in the instance of Sappho's ode : if he 
affirm that this is not an instance of feeling *• prompted by towering genius,” 
be merely begs the question. It is still sub lift. 

Will Julius permit me to answci his question bv asking him mu in turn? 
“ How ean things or characters be it preset,ted, (nought into bold relief, oi, 
as we say, citated, by intens feeling only, apart frqm the imaginative 
power oi shaping faculty ? ” As 1 think they i aimot, I hold im self free to 
considei Sappho’s pntholocu d ihapsody as sublime, and The Simple Story 
as a wink of imagination. Net. of course, in the vulgar or popular sense 
affixed to the v oi d ; oi something of thabit rn or Jan yisrn. Not having 
the f'eai oi Pope bub e my eyes, I must own it to be my opinion, that 
men and women, and not sylphs, aie the subjects which task a writn’s 
imagination. He thinks the epithet musculi»t , applied in common parlance 
to such productions of women as pai take of extraordinary energy, concedes 
the point in dispute. 1 think just the contiary. Namely, that it proves 
that for which alone I contended; that tlioie have been and are such pro¬ 
ductions : works of masculine genius and power by female pens. 

With regard to the sublimity of Sappho’s fragment, the proposition be¬ 
longs to Longinus, ai d to Longinus I refer him. liavra ptv roiavra 
yivtrai irtpt rone ipwerni' »/ Xijifnc i , <A Kf>i)v, r top aiepuiv , icai tj tif ratiro 
ffvj'atptatc a7rnpyatraTO TUN LKOXIFN.* Suaac't. 

* These symptoms seveially oetur in peisous undci the influence of love: it is, :*s 1 
have before said, the seizure oi the mo-i prominent and the condensation of diem, that 
has sruucx oin i he sum inl 



224 T&e Lions Head. 

Mb. Lion,— An Horatian sop for your kingly maw. 

Persic os odi.— i. 38. 

Boy I your Persian courses like me not: 

Away with the lmden-tied coronet: 

Spare the search for that only bpot 

Where the late rose of summer lingers yet. 

Frank not, prithee, the myrtle bough 
Busily sorting flower with flower; 

Base myrtle, boy! shall not shame our brow. 

As thou flll’st and I quaff in the vine-tree bowet. 


Bon Suoui, 

l nipt it mut. 


We have much pleasure in finding room for the following Sonnet, winch 
ought to have been inserted some time ago. 

SONNET. 

The cold rude blast of winter hath past by, 

And earth will wake again in loveliness; 

She will be young again—again will bleu. 

The sight, when glowing in the summer sky: 

Winter again will scathe her, and the eye 
Of man may mark her desolate distress— 

But let him weep himself, whose hope u. less. 

And for his own past seasons breathe the sigh. 

Earth will arise in light when he is sleeping ! 

When worms are feasting in his midnight tomb. 

Her vines will blush, her harvests will be reaping . 

For him, one season only is bis doom; 

One youth—one spring—but one—one summer’s glow; 

One fatal winter—two he ne’er shall know. J. Bouu den. 


* 

We cannot give Tantalus a favourable answer to his question, and shall 
therefore be Bilent on that score, and spare at once his poetry and his 
feelings. 


The answer which was given last month to N. G. S. must, we are soiry 
to say, suffice likewise for the present. 


There is so much that is really clever in Q.'s communication, that we give 
it up with regret, but we really cannot find room for so long a paper, on such 
a subject. 


We aie under the necessity of refusing R. L. D.—Sonnets to Ingratitude 
and Miss M/s Sonnet, —A. 2. — Hero and Leander. 
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RLAKESMOOR IN H-SIIIRE. 


T no not know a pleasure more 
affecting than to ».mge at will or er 
the descried apai tments of some tine 
old family inam>ion. Tht traces of 
extinct grandeur admit of a better 
paction than envy; and contempla¬ 
tions on the gieat and good, whom 
we fancy in succession to have 
been its inhabitants, weave lor us 
illusions, incompatible w ith the bustle 
ol modern occupancy, and vanities 
of foolish present aristocracy. The 
same difference of iccling, I think, 
attends us between t utering an 
empty and a crowded church. In 
the latter it is chance but some pie- 
sent human fiailty—an act of inat¬ 
tention on the pait of some of the 
auditoiy —or a trait of affectation, 
or woise, vain-glory, on that of the 
preacliei — puts us by our best 
thoughts, disharmonising the place 
and the occasion. But wouldst thou 
know the beauty of holiness?—go 
alone on some week-day, borrowing 
the keys of good Master Sexton, 
traverse the cool aisles of some 
country church—think of the piety 
that has kneeled there—the congre¬ 
gations, old and young, that have 
found consolation there—the meek 
pastor-*~the docile parishioner—with 
no disturbing emotions, no cross con¬ 
flicting comparisons — drink in the 
tranquillity of the place, till thou 
thyself become as fixed ami motion- 
Sjept. 1814*. 


less as the maible cfligii- th.it kneel 
and weep mound thee. 

Journeying liorihwanl latily, i 
could not i chist going some lew miles 
out of my load, to look upou the 
remains oi an old gic.'it house with 
which I had been impulsed in this 
way in infancy. I was appii/td that 
f thc owner of it had latelj pulled it 
down; stiU 1 had a vague notion 
that it could not all have polished, 
that so much solidity w Ith magnifi¬ 
cence could not hove been cashed 
all at once into tlic moie dust and 
rubbish which l found it. 

The work of ruin had proceeded 
with a swift hand indeed, and the 
demolition of a few weeks had re¬ 
duced it to-—an antiquity. 

1 was astonished at the indistinc¬ 
tion of every thing. Where had 
stood the great gates? What bounded 
the court-yard ? Whereabout did the 
out-houses commence ? a few bricks 
only lay as representatives of that 
which was so stately and so spa¬ 
cious. 

Death does not shrink up his hu¬ 
man victim at this rate. The burnt. 
ashes of a man weigh more in their 
proportion. 

Had I seen these brick-and-mortar 
knaves at their process of destruc¬ 
tion, at the plucking of every pannel 
I should have felt the varlets at my 
heart. I should have cried out to 

Q 
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them to spare a plonk at least out of bound me to the house, and such 
the cheerful store-room, in whose my carefulness not to pass its strict 
hot window-seat I used to sit, and and proper precincts, that the idle 
read Conley, with the grass-pint waters lay unexplored forme; and 
before, and the hum and flappings not till late in life, curiosity pro¬ 
of that one solitary wasp that ever vailing over elder devotion, ] found, 
haunted it, about me—it is in mine to my astonishment, a pretty brawl- 
ears now, as oft as summer returns ing brook had been theLacus Incog- 
—or a pannel of the yellow room. nitus of my infancy. Variegated 
Why, every plank and pannel of views, extensive prospects — and 
that house for me had magic in it. those at no great distance from the 
The tapestried bed-rooms—tapestry house—1 was told of such—what were 
so much better than painting—not they to me, being out the boundaries 
adorning merely, but peopling the of my £den ?—So far from a wish to 
wainscots—at which childhood ever roam, I would ha\c diawn, me- 
and anon would steal a look, shifting thought, still closer the fences of my 
its coverlid (replaced as qurak.^j&v to chosen prison ; and have been hem- 
exercise its tender courage in a mo- med in by a yet securer cinrture of 
mentary eye-encountcr with those those excluding garden walls. 1 
stem bright visages, staring i/'cipro- could have exclaimed with that gar- 
cally—all Ovid on the wails, in co- den-loving poet— 
lours vivkler than his descriptions. Hind me, jc woodbines, in your twines; 
Actffion in tniu sprout; with the Curl me about, ye gadding vines; 
unappeasable prudery of Diana; and And oh no dose your circles lace, 
the still more provoking, and almost That I may never leave this place t 
culinary coolness of Dan Phoebus, But, lest your fetters prove too weak, 
cel-fashion, deliberately divesting of Ere I your silken bondage break, 

Marsyas. Do you, O brambles, chain me too, 4 

Then, that haunted room —in And, courteous briars, nail me through.* 
which old Mrs. Battle died—where- I was here as in a lonely temple, 

into I have crept, but always in the Snug firesides—the low-built roof 
day-time, with a passion of fear; —parlours ten feet by ten—frugal 
and a sneaking curiosity, terror- boards, and all the homeliness of 
tainted, to hold communication with home—these were the condition of 
the past.— How shall they build it up my birth—the wholesome soil which 
again? I was planted in. Yet, without un¬ 

it was an old deserted place, yet pcachment to their tenderest lessons, 
not so long deserted hut that traces I am not sorry to have had glances of 
of the splendour of past inmates something beyond; and to have taken 
were everywhere apparent. Its fur- if but a peep, in childhood, at the 
niture was still standing—even to contrasting accidents of a great fer¬ 
tile tarnished gilt leather battledores, tune. 

and crumbling feathers of shuttle- To have the feeling of gentility, it 
cocks, in the nursery, which told is not neceSsaiy to have been born 
that children had once played there, gentle. The pride of ancestry may 
But I was a lonely child, and had be had on cheaper terms than to be 
the range at will of every apartment, obliged to an importunate race of 
knew every nook and corner, wo»t ancestors; and the coat-less anti- 
dered and .worshipped everywhere. quary, in his unemblazoucd cell, re- 
The solitude oi childhood is not volving the long line of a Mowbray’s 
so .much the mother of thought, as or De Clifford s pedigree—at those 
it is the feeder of love, and silence, sounding names may warm himself 
and admiration. So strange a pas- into as gay a vanity as those who do 
sron for the place possessed me in inherit them. The claims of birth 
those years, that, though there lay— are ideal merely: and what herald 
I shame to say how few roods dis- shall go about to strip me of an idea ? 
taut from the mansion—half hid by Is it trenchant to their swords ? etui 
frees, what I judged some romantic it be hacked off as a spur can ? or 
lake — such was the spell which torn away like a tarnished garter? 

* Marvell, on Appleton House, to the Lord Fairfax. 
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What# «tse, Wete the families of 
the great to ub? what pfea^ure 
should we take in their tedious ge¬ 
nealogies, or their capitulatory brass 
monuments? What to us the uninter¬ 
rupted current of their bloods, if our 
own did not answer within us to a 
cognate and correspondent eleva¬ 
tion ? 

Or wherefore, else, O tattered and 
diminished 'Scutcheon—that hung 
Upon the thne-wom walls of thy 
rincely stairs, Blakesmoor !—have 
in childhood so oft stood poring 
upon thy mystic characters—thy em¬ 
blematic supporters, with their pro¬ 
phetic “ Resurgam "—till, every dreg 
of peasantry purging off, I received 
into myself Very Gentility?—Thou 
wert first in my morning eyes ; and, 
of nights, hast detained my steps 
from bedward, till it was but a step 
from gazing at thee to dreaming on 
thee. * 

This is the only true gtffttry by 
adoption; the veritable Change of 
blood, and not, as empirics have 
fabled, by transfusion. 

Who it was by dyitij that had 
earned the splendid trophy, I know 
not, I inquired not; but its fading 
rags, and colours cobweb-stained, 
told, that its subject was of two cen¬ 
turies back. 

And what if my ancestor at that 
date was some ])ama*tas—feeding 
flocks, not his own, upon the hills of 
Lincoln—-did I in less earnest vindi¬ 
cate to myself the family trappings 
of this once proud iftgon ? — repay¬ 
ing by a backward triumph the in¬ 
sults he might possibly have heaped 
in his life-time upon my poor pasto¬ 
ral progenitor. 


If it #b*t? jhredumption so to spe- - 
ctflate, figs jpfCsent owners of the ' 
mansion haa least reason to Com¬ 
plain. They bad long forsaken the 
old house of their fathers fdr A' newer 
trifle; and I was left to appropriate 
to myself what images I could 1 pick 
up, to raise my faticy, ot to sootne 
my vanity. 

I was the true descendant of those 
old W-s; and not the present fa¬ 

mily of that name. Who had fled the 
old waste places. 

Mine was that gallery of good old 
family portraits, which as I have 
traversed, giving them in fancy my 
o#fr rf Yamily name, one—and then 
anothei—would seem to smile, reach¬ 
ing forward from the canvas, to re¬ 
cognise the new relationship; while 
the rest looked grave, as it seemed, 
at the vacancy in their dwelling, and 
thoughts of fled posterity. 

That Beauty with the cool blue 
astoral drapery, and a lamb—that 
ung next the great bay window— 

with the bright yellow II-shire 

hair, and eye of watchet hue—-so likt\ 
my Alice *—I apn persuaded, she was 
a true Elia—Mildred Elia, I take 
it. 

From her, and from my passion 
fbr her—for I first learned love from 
a picture—Bridget took the hint of 
those pretty whimsical lines, which 
thou mayst see, if haply thou hast 
never seen them. Reader, in the mar¬ 
gin.* But my Mildred grew not old, 
like the imaginary Helen. 

Mine too, Biakesmoor, was thy 
noble Marble Hall, with its mosaic 
pavements, ard its Twelve Ccesars 
—stately busts in marble—ranged 
round; of whose countenances, young 
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“ High-born Helen, round your dwelling, 
These twenty years I’ve paced in Vain: 
Haughty beauty, thy lover’s duty 
Hath been to glory in his pain. 

High-born Helen, proudly* idling 
Stories of thy* cold disdain; 

I starve, I die, now you comply. 

And 1 no longer can complain. 


These twenty yean I’ve lived on tens. 
Dwelling for ever on a frown ; 

On sighs I’ve fed, your scorn my bread ; 
I perish now you kind aie grown. 


Tan I, who loved my beloved 

But for the scorn ‘ was in her eye,’ 
Can I be moved for my beloved. 

When she returns me sigli for sigh ? 

Qa 



roUtef qf faces as I was, the frowns 
• ing beauty of Nero, I remember, hid 
fitost of my wonder, but die mild 
Chiba had my love. There they 
stood in the coldness of death, yet 
freshness of immortality. 

Mine too thy lofty Justice Hall, 
with its one chair of authority, high- 
bached, and wickered, once die ter¬ 
ror of luckless poacher, or self-for¬ 
getful maiden-so common since, 

that bats have roosted in it. 

Mine too—whose else?—thy cost¬ 
ly fruit garden, with its sun-baked 
southern wall ; the ampler pleasure- 
garden, rising 1 backwards from the 
house, in triple terraces, with'fijyw'ir- 
pots now of palest lead, save that a 
speck here and there, saved from the 
elements, bespake their pristine state 
to have been gilt and glittering; the 
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verdant quarters back warder. still; 
mid, stretching still beyond, in old 
formality, thy firry wilderness, the 
haunt of squirrel, and the day-long 
murmuring woodpigeon—with that 
antique image in the centre, Hod or 
Goddess 1 wist not; but child of 
Athens or old Rome paid never a 
sincerer worship to Pan or to Syl- 
vanus in their native groves, than I 
to that fragmental mystery. 

Was it for this, that I kissed my 
childish hands too fervently in your 
idol worship, walks and windings of 
Blakssmoor! for this, or what sin 
of mine, has the plough passed over 
your pleasant places ? I sometimes 
think that as men, when they die, do 
not die all, so of their extinguished 
habitations there may be a hope—a 
germ to be revivified. 

Eu A. 


In stately pnde, by my bed-aidfc 
Higli-bom Helen’s portrait h4bg t 
Deaf to my praise, my mournful lays 
Are nightly to the portrait sung. 

To that I weep, nor ever sleep, 
Complaining all night long to her.-"— 
Helen, grown old, no longer cold, 

Said—“ you to all men I prefer." 


SONG. 

And must I surrender thee, love* 

Must I never view again 
The bright eyes that shone on me, love, 

And the smile that banish'd pain ? 

Must I breathe in a world of sorrow. 

Where my griefs may alone have scope 
Where delight shall know no morrow. 

And the future yield no hope ? 

• 

Must I never feel that cheek. Ion, 

In fondness press’d to mine ? 

Must I never hear thee speak, love. 

Nor catch one sigh of thine ? 

Must I find the sweet thoughts I’ve cherish’d. 

In a moment sink away; 

All wither'd, and sear’d, and perish’d. 

Like the pale leaves from tne spray ? \ 

Oh ! if I must part with thee, love. 

And thy path for ever shun. 

All the term of my life will be, love. 

Like the day without a sun. 

For thy smiles could a desert gladden. 

And make the dark waste seem green ; 

But my gloom for thy loss would sadden 
The brightest—the loveliest scene. 
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SOUTH AMERICA, 

CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S JOURNAL, WRITTEN ON THE COASTS OF CHILI, 
• PERU, AND MEXICO, IN 1820, 1821, 1822.* 


Good feeling and good sense arc 
the two qualities which chiefly dis¬ 
tinguish these volumes. There is 
little of philosophical research or pro¬ 
found thinking to be met with in 
them,—neither philosophy nor pro¬ 
fundity being, if the truth must be 
told, the business of a Captain in the 
royal navy. We are not to expect a 
Cooke or a Dampier in every officer 
who thinks flt to write a journal of 
his voyage to this place or t'other; 
at least if we do, we shall be mar¬ 
vellously in danger of a disappoint¬ 
ment. Indeed the appetite of the 
public for exotic information, of pub¬ 
lishers for profit, and of authors for 
present fame (and a dividend), is 
now so respectively greedy, that 
were the publication delayed till it 
were really worthy to gain all these 
advantages, it would just come in 
time to lose them: sorry; other less 
scrupulous person would forestal it in 
the literary market, and the old 
adage of “ a bird in the hand, &c.” 
would be illustrated to the mortifica¬ 
tion of no one more than of the con¬ 
scientious procrastinator, who would 
by this means sacrifice to the hope of 
glory far more substantial blessings— 
his time and his dividend. Hence it 
is that Voyages, and Travels, and 
Journals, now-a-days, are so poor in 
merit, and so populous in number ; 
they are bought up at such a rate 
and at such a profit that it is no avoii- 
der they are, few of them, worth 
buying. Did we, our plural sell, 
venture a voyage to I)og Islaud (that 
Ultima Thu tv of sea faring citizens) 
we should infallibly publish a quarto 
on the hydtography of the place, in¬ 
terspersed with lithographic sketches 
of its scenery, and accompanied by a 
list of the minerals, plants, &c. that 
enrich, and a description of the men 
and strange animals that inhabit it. 

In the present fluctuating state of 
South America it is perhaps less to 
be regretted that those who visit that 
country are not to any degree infected 


with the spirit of philosophy, so ne¬ 
cessary to a traveller of the first 
class. Facts, current facts, are what 
we look for; these succeed each other 
with such rapidity, and, from being of 
the highest import whilst doing, be¬ 
come so totally insignificant when 
done, that he is the most satisfactory 
journalist who thinks of nothing but 
telling as quickly and faithfully as 
posset all he has seen in his pere- 
gmfation. For this purpose, it is 

( >robable that of all travellers the 
rest calculated to give Budden and 
sure Jhformatiou are the officers of 
our navy: they are in general men of 
experience, observation, and some 
science; they touch at many places 
in a short time; their amphibious 
character renders them less suspicious 
to the South Americans, who con¬ 
sider them as having hut little inte¬ 
rest in land-affairs, and as having no 
time, however willing they may be, 
to interfere in their native politics ; 
their rank also is a general introduc¬ 
tion to society every where ; and, 
what is perhaps of more importance 
than all, they nave the reputation of 
a class to keep up, and are therefore, 
generally speaking, men of honour 
and veracity, entitled to the confi¬ 
dence of strangers, and to credit from 
their countrymen for the accounts 
which they bring. In the above 
point of view. Captain Hall’s Journal 
must be esteemed a publication of 
some value, though its actual mate¬ 
rials are scattered with a good deal 
•of economy over two octavo volumes. 
He appears himself to be, as wc have 
said, a man of sense, and a slave to no 
bigotry or prejudice. This is exactly 
the man wc want, and the man whom 
it is most - difficult, in the existing 
state of parties, to find. The obser¬ 
vations of such a person on the state 
of the lately revolutionized colonies * 
of Ameiica are therefore of double 
importance, when the different poli¬ 
tics of different travellers are so like¬ 
ly to seduce them, however inten- 


• Extiacts from a Journal, written on die (toasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the 
years 1820, 1821, 1822, by Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy, Author of a Voyage to 
Loo Choo In two volumes Second Edition, Edinburgh: Constable and G>. 
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tionaJly (or, os schoolmen hare 

honest, into misrepresenta- 
\tion and' logical falsehood. Though 
0) some degree of course a satellite of 
government, he is never at pains to 
conceal his love of rational liberty, 
and to hail its second dawn in the 
western hemisphere with exulta¬ 
tion. Wfi are glad to have such re¬ 
spectable authority as Captain Halls 
for the sentiments of the South Ame- 


thrir fortunes and happiness, can be easily 
taken from them. 

There are, no doubt, many defects in the 
administration of affairs in Chili: occa¬ 
sional bad faith, and occasional oppression; 
and sometimes very inconvenient disturb¬ 
ances, and partial political changes; but 
these are of no moment in so vast a ques¬ 
tion. The barrier which has so long dam¬ 
med up the tide of human rights, and free 
action, has been at length removed; and 
the stream is assuredly not to he stopped 


xicans themselves upon the question by any tiling from without t and who$ is 
of the Revolution, over which the internal, that might produce mischief, is 
conflicting testimonies of liberal and rapidly improving as men advance in iutel- 
legitimate missionaries have thiown ligence, and acquire a deeper interest in 
such a veil of doubt and confusion. A 00 * 1 order. An invasion, indeed, roaght 


In speaking of the state oj nub ile 
feeling among the Chilians, our jeuTTiI 
says: 


or 


Of civil liberty, I am not sure /hat the 
Chilians have, as yet, equally clear and 
correct notions; but nothing is more de¬ 
rided than their determination not to sub¬ 
mit again to any foreign yoke; and 1 should 
conceive, from all I have been able to 
lcam, that, under any circumstances, the 
Spanish party in Chui would be found 
small and contemptible. Every day deep¬ 
ens these valuable sentiments, and will 
render the reconquest of the country more 
and more lcmotc from possibility. The 
present free trade, above all, maintains 
and augments these feeliqgs; for there is 
not a single arrival at the port which fails 
to bring some new article of use, or of 
luxury, or which does not serve, by lower¬ 
ing the former prices, to place within teach 
of the inferior Tanks many things known 
before only to the wealthy; to extend the 
range of comforts and enjoyments; and to 
qpen new sources of industry. 

Amongst a people circumstanced % the 
South Americans have been, debarred for 

r from the advantages of commerce, this 
ige fo of the last importance; and it is 
pleasing to rcflect,lthat, while our merchants 
are consulting their own interests, and ad¬ 
vancing the prosperity of their country, 
they are, at the same time, by stimulating 
at once and gratifying the wants of a great 
people, adding incalculably to the amount 
of human happiness. By thus creating 
higher tastes, and new wants, they produce 
fresh motives to exertion, and give more 
animating hopes to whole nations, which, 
without such powerful and immediate ex¬ 
citements, might, for aught we know, have 
long remained in their ancient state of list- 
lessness and ignorance. Every man in the 
'Country, rich or poor, not only practically 
feels the truth of this, but knows distinctly 
Whence the advantage is derived; and it is 
idle, therefore, to suppose that blessings 
which come home so dncolly to all men’s 
feelings, and which so manifestly influence 


cause much misery and confusion, and 
tend, for a time, to keep back the moral 
and political improvement of die country; 
but the re-action would be inevitable, and, 
ere long, the outraged country would spring 
forwards to life mid liberty, with tenfold 
vigour. 

By means of foreign intercourse, and by 
the experience and knowledge of them¬ 
selves, acquired by acting, for die first 
rime, as freemen, they win come to know 
their own strength: by learning also to re¬ 
spect themselves, which they could hardly 
have done before, they will be ready to re¬ 
spect a goverr ment formed of themselves ; 
and, instead of despising and hating their 
rulers, and seeking to counteract their 
measures, will join heartily in supporting 
them when right, or in exerting a salutary 
influence over them when wrong. At all 
events, even now, all parties would unite 
upon die least show of an attack; and so 
tne result will prove, should any thing so 
wild and unjust be attempted.. 

CVol.i. p 102—185.) 

This is not only a clear and manly 
statement of the public feeling in 
Chili, but it is evidently impartial; 
one that we can rely on, if we look 
only for curious information; one 
from which we can draw safe in¬ 
ferences, if we are more deeply en¬ 
gaged in the affairs of that continent 
than mere readers, cither as mer¬ 
chants, statesmen, or politicians. 
With the first two of these classes 
we should expect Captain Hall's 
Journal to have an influence which 
may be productive of the most mo¬ 
mentous results: the merchant has 
now some authority to suppose that 
the establishment of a consignee in 
Chili, or the shipping of goods there, 
would not be a rash speculation ; he 
will therefore cither begin to speculate, 
or speculate yet mote boldly than he 
has nitheifo none ; and will thus for- 
waid, at one and the same tune, his 
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own interest, that of his country, that 
of the country where his speculation 
is laid, and finally, what may well 
give a spur to his philanthropy, that 
of the world in general. It is need¬ 
less to particularise the effects which 
a well-authenticated knowledge of 
Chilian enthusiasm in the cause of 
Independence, and of the firm esta¬ 
blishment of Constitutional liberty 
amongst that people, will necessarily 
produce in the minds of our states¬ 
men, and eventually in their con¬ 
duct. 

Peru, it seems, was the strong 
hold of Spanish despotism ; yet even 
here the principles of civil liberty 
had taken such deep and wide root, 
that the natives only wanted the 
countenance of San Martin’s army 
to raise the flag of Independence in 
1821. Our author visited this king¬ 
dom about the time of the Chilian 
expedition under the ahovenamed 
general; and gives a lively descrip¬ 
tion of the state of the country at 
that time. The following passages, 
if any thing were wanting to decide 
the question between Spanish colo¬ 
nial slavery, and emancipation, would 
be found, we think, conclusive:— 

The contrast between the two countries. 
Chili and Peru, as it met our eyes, was 
most striking; and if due justice could be 
done to die description of each, a pleasing 
inference would be drawn by every English¬ 
man in favour of the popular side of the 
question. 

The contrast between a country in a 
state of war, and one in a state of peace, 
was, perhaps, never more strikingly dis¬ 
played than upon this occasion: but, be¬ 
sides the interest arising out of such con¬ 
trast, as applicable to the states of peace 
and war; the view was rmiousand instruc¬ 
tive, as displaying the rapid effect produced 
by a change m the government of one of 
the two countries. As .ong as both were 
similarly administered, Peru had an infi¬ 
nite advantage over Chili in wealth and 
importance; but as soon as Chili became 
independent, she at once assumed the su¬ 
periority. 

We left Valparaiso harbour filled with 
shipping; its custom-house wharfs piled 
high with goods, too numerous and bulky 
tor the old warehouses; the road between 
tlic port and the capital was always crowd¬ 
ed with convoys of mules, loaded with 
every kind of foreign manufacture; while 
numerous ships were busy taking in car¬ 
goes of the wines, corn, and other articles, 
the growth of tiie country ; and large sums 
of treasure weic daily embarked for Eu¬ 


rope, in ret urn fin goods already distri¬ 
buted over the interior. A spirit of intel¬ 
ligence and inquiry animated .the whole; 
society; schools were multiplied in evjsy 
town; libraries established, and every en¬ 
couragement given to literature ana the 
arts: and as travelling was free, passports 
wore unnecessary. In the manners, and 
even in the step of every man, might be 
traced the air of conscious freedom and 
independence. Th dress also a total change 
had very recently taken place, and from the 
same causes. The former uncouth, and 
almost savage costume of the ladies, and 
the slovenly cloaks invariably worn by the 
men, had given way to the fashions of 
Europe: and, although these may be 
deemed circumstances almost too minute to 
murtkiii, they arc not unimportant when 
connected witli feelings of national pride, 
heretofore unknown. It is by these, and a 
multitude of other small changes, that the 
people are constantly reminded of their 
past compared with their present situation ; 
and it is of essential use to their cause, that 
they should take delight in assimilating 
themselves, even in trifles, with other in¬ 
dependent nations of the world. 

No such changes, and no such senti¬ 
ments, were to be found as yet in Peru. 
In the harbour of Callao, the shipping 
were crowded into a corner, encircled by 
gun-boats, dose under the fort, and with a 
strong boom drawn round them. The 
custom-house was empty, and the door 
locked; no bales of goods rose in pyra¬ 
mids on the quays; no loaded mules co¬ 
vered the road from Callao to Lima; nor 
during the whole ascent was an individual 
to be seen, except, perhaps, a solitary ex¬ 
press galloping towards the fortress. 

(Vd. i. p. 80—09.) 

We arrived on the 9th, and sailed on 
the 17th of December 1821. In the in¬ 
terval of four months, which had elapsed 
since we left Peru, the most remarkable 
change had taken place in tlie aspect of 
affairs. The flag of Spain had been struck 
on the Castle of Callao; and in its place 
was displayed the standard of Independ¬ 
ence; the harbour, which wc had left 
blockaded by an enemy, was now open and 
free to all the world ; and, instead of con¬ 
taining merely a few dismantled ships of 
war, and half a dozen empty merchant 
vessels, was' crowded with ships unloading 
rich cargoes; while the bay, to the dis¬ 
tance of a mile from the harbour, was co¬ 
vered with others waiting for room to land* 
their merchandise. On shore all was bus¬ 
tle and activity. (VoL ii. p. 63, 64.) 

The change above described as 
produced in the space of a few 
months, from no trade to a flourish¬ 
ing one, annihilates, we conceive, at 
once, all claims of Old Spain to hci 
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fqttttfir right of mte-government ; 
4 ttd Indicates pretty plainly, more- 
\a%rar, that such claims will always 
1^0, successfully resisted, now that 
the inhabitants are made practically 
aware of the loss in comfort and 
happiness they should sustain, if* 
they ever again submitted to the an¬ 
cient despotism. 

in Mexico, the Revolution was 
peihaps more bloodless than in any 
other department of the colonics; 
to the unanimity and sincerity of the 
inhabitants on the subject of their 
Independence, our author beais de¬ 
cided testimony,—decided, but not 
dogmatic, in as much as lie quotes 
the arguments on which his testi¬ 
mony is founded: 

It has sometimes been thought irt* other 
countries, that many of the South Ameri¬ 
cans were indifferent to the independence 
of their country, and that a great Euro¬ 
pean force, by encouraging and protecting 
the expression of contrary opinions, might, 
ere long, Buccecd in re-establishing the 
ancient authority. This, 1 am thoroughly 
convinced, is a mistake, and he who should 
reason by analogy from the fate of Spam 
to that of South America, if exposed to 
the same trial, would confound two things 
essentially dissimilar: if he were to sup¬ 
pose that die cry of “ Viva la Independen¬ 
ce” in the one, and “ Viva la Constitu¬ 
tion” in the other, were indicative of an 
equal degree of sincerity and of right appre¬ 
hension of the subject, he would be essen¬ 
tially in error; for there is this important 
distinction: the greater number of those 
who called out for the constitution knew 
very imperfectly what they were asking for; 
whereas, every individual in the new states, 
however ignorant of the true nature and 
extent of civil liberty, or however indiffe¬ 
rent about other political matters, is strong¬ 
ly possessed of the same clear, consistent, 
and steady conception of what independ¬ 
ence means ; and well knows its important 
practical consequences. It is because these 
sentiments are universal, and receive every 
hour more and more strength and confir¬ 
mation, that I venture to speak so decided¬ 
ly of die utter impossibility of again reduc¬ 
ing to political and moral thraldom so vast 
a population; every member of which is at 
length fully uwakened to a sense of his own 
interest and honour. 

In all companies, the conversation turn¬ 
ed on political topics; and it was very 
curious to observe, amidst much prejudice 
and error in reasomng, and much exagge¬ 
ration and misstatement of facts, how just¬ 
ly every one felt on the occasion, and with 
what delight they exert is«l the new privi¬ 
lege of speaking init; a p<» ilcgc, it may 


be remarked, which is at once cause and 
effect: since we know, that in former times, 
when no freedom of speech was permitted, 
the faculty of thinking to any purpose 
was equally repressed; a truth which, 
though a mere r.onmion-'place, it is not, on 
that account, the less interesting to see con¬ 
firmed in pra^ue. At this time every one 
not only t . ::kg| pride in saying what his 
opinions who* but seized every opportu¬ 
nity that Jtscurred, or could be devised, to 
manifest ms political sincerity. The bor¬ 
ders of die ladies* shawls were wrought 
into patriotic mottos ; the tops of the news¬ 
papers and play-bills bore similar inscrip¬ 
tions ; patriotic words were set to all the 
old national airs; and 1 saw a child one 
day munching a piece of gilt gingerbread, 
stamped with the word Independence l I 
am well aware that all this fuss and talk 
proves not much; and that nothing is 
more prostituted than this sort of veihal 
enthusiasm, which evuporates at the first 
show of opposition; and certainly, taken 
singly, it would he of little moment in a 
political point of view, however amusing 
it might be to witness on a great scale: 
but it is no bad accompaniment to success¬ 
ful action, and help# to keep alive that new¬ 
born spirit of independence, when other, 
and more important causes are ready to 
give practical vffoct to the sentiment. 

Patriotic exertions are always tiiought 
more highly of when viewed from a dis¬ 
tance, than when examined closely. But, 
even in the eyes of those who arc present, 
the interest which a show of patriotism ex¬ 
cites is often ut first of a very lively cha¬ 
racter. Tlus dazzling effect, however, 
speedily goes off*: the real characters and 
motives of the actors become so vk u known 
to us, that the fictitious representa ; on of 
pure disinterested public spirit no longer 
pleases; and at lobt wc see nothing in this 
revolutionary drama that is acted to the 
life, but the cruelty and the sorrow. 

(Vol. 11 . p. 245—24«.) 

There is an anecdote related at 
page 188 of this volume, which, with 
those matter-of-fact men of sense, 
who consider one practical proof of 
more weight than a whole system of 
theory, will appear at once determi¬ 
native of the doubt whether the 
Americans are really aware of the 
benefits arising from their late eman¬ 
cipation, and whether they would 
resolutely maintain their liberties in¬ 
violate against all the attempts of 
their late oppressors: 

While we were admiring the Rcenery, 
our people had established themselves in a 
hut, and were preparing supper, under the 
direction of a peasant, a tall coppcr-colour- 
ui sctm-barbtttous uativc of the foicst; but 
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who, notwithstanding his uncivilized ap¬ 
pearance, turned out to be a very shrewd 
fellow, and guve ur sufficiently pertinent 
answers to most of our queries. The 
young Spaniard of our party, a royalist by 
birth, and half & patriot in sentiment, 
asked him what harm the King had done, 
that the Mexicans should have thrown him 
off? “ Why,” answered he,, “ ns for 
the King, his only fault, at least that I 
know about, was his living too far off: if 
a king really he good for a country, it ap¬ 
pears to me that lie ought to live in that 
country, not two thousand leagues away 
from it.” On asking him what his opinion 
was of the free trade people were talking 
so much about ? u Aly opinion of the free 
trade,” said Hie mountaineer, “ reBts on 
this,—formerly 1 paid nine dollars for the 
piece of cloth of which this shirt is made, I 
now pay two--that forms my opinion of 
the free trade.” The Spaniard was fairly 
baffled. <Vol. ii. p. 188, 18'*) 


At page 47 also there is a Table 
given, which shews the relativ e prices 
of Copper, the staple commodity of 
Chili, ami of several articles used in 
the mines, during the years pie- 
ceding and following the era ol li¬ 
berty in that kingdom. We beg leave 
to quote a few items: * 
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From this Table it appears, that 
three important commercial advan¬ 
tages have been ohtaim d hv the He¬ 
ir olution : l,tho enlargement ol the 
market caused by opening a ti,ul- u itli 
the whole woild,— Jliis i- e\inced by 
the price of copper being doubled in 
the second column wl Uh leprcscnfs 
the new prices;—2. the increased va¬ 
lue of that staple commodity;—3, the 
diminished cost of Us production, 
owing to the fall in the price of every 
article used in the mines. If with 
such a document before him, any one 
can be found Imre-faced enough to 
uphold tlie cause of Spain and her 
ancient despotism, her brutal ig¬ 
norance, her infatuated policy, and 
her cruel administration, which de¬ 
prived a whole people of such ad¬ 
vantages,—if any one can be found 
who professes himself unable to see 
the absolute necessity of a i evolution 


under such circumstances, we give 
him up as we should a man who de¬ 
nied'the sun shone, whilst its bright¬ 
ness and heat struck him blind atfA 
foolish. 

We have now done with the po¬ 
litical part of our review, which, as 
it was of major importance, deserved 
primary notice. We are anxious to 
disseminate as widely as possible 
amongst the different classes of our 
countrymen, (all of whom are me¬ 
diately or immediately interested in 
the matter,) information as to the 
state of the Independent South Ame¬ 
rican States upon which they can 
rcl^ artd by which they can regulate 
their future conduct, mercantile, me¬ 
chanical, or otherwise. This we 
trust we have done; and for the 
power*of doing this as satisfactorily 
as the limits of our work permits, 
we have to acknowledge ourselves 
greatly indebted to Captain Hall. It 
is not a little gratifying to us, that 
we are able to communicate informa¬ 
tion so favourable to the hopes of 
every enlightened and benevolent 
man, on the subject of American 
liberty; mid that this information 
should be drawn, not only from a 
man of impartiality, sense, and in¬ 
telligence, but from one whom wo 
m.ty look upon as an accredited agent 
of our government. This seems to 
evince pretty manifestly what the 
feeling of government mu* t be upon 
the question which now agitates so 
many cabinets, as (with all respect 
for our author's candour and hon¬ 
esty) Captain Hull would scarcely, 
ive suppose, have given publicity to 
such generous sentiments, and such 
convincing documents, were he not 
eoi tain they would meet with ap¬ 
probation in the influential quarters 
above him. In taking leave of this 
pari of the subject, we cannot but 
express our regret that Captain Hal) 
did not extend his voyage and re¬ 
marks to Buenos Avrcs, .Brazil, and 
Colombia. We are much ill want of 
such honest information as ho could 
afford us on the state of these three ■ 
kingdoms, especially the latter. 

In another less important respect, 
that is, as a Book of Wouders, our 
author’s Journal will be considered 
perhaps more than moderately de¬ 
ficient. He travelled by sou along¬ 
side and half the whole length of the 
Andes, those sttimliiie miracles of 
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Nature* yet Was so unfortunate as to 
see motkmg worth bringing home to 
yfiO up the mouths of his gaping read- 
but a few bits of quartz and 
feldspar. yes; he does describe one 
remarkable phenomenon concerning 
them*—a phenomenon pregnant with 
physical results, of a nature, however, 
apparently unconnected with our sub¬ 
lunary sphere, being indeed wholly 
relative to the matter of the Moon. 

On the 2l»th of May we sailed from Val¬ 
paraiso, and proceeded along the coast to 
lama. During the greater part of this 
voyage the land was in right, and we had 
many opportunities of seeing not only the 
Andes, but other interesting features ^>f the 
country. The sky was sometimes covered 
by a low dark unbroken cloud, overshadow¬ 
ing the sea, and resting on the top of the 
high cliffs which gumd the coast; -so that 
the Andes, and, indeed, the whole country, 
except the immediate shore, were then 
screened from our view. But at some 
places this lofty range of diifs was inter¬ 
sected by deep gullies, called quebradas, 
connected with extensive vullicb stretching 
far into the interior. At these openings we 
were admitted to a view of regions, which, 
being beyond the limits of the cloud, and 
therefore exposed to the full blaze of the 
sun, formed a brilliant contrast to the dark¬ 
ness and gloom in which we were involved. 
As we sailed past, and looked through 
these mysterious breaks, it seemed as if the 
eye penetrated into another world ; and had 
the darkness around us been more complete, 
the light beyond would have been equally 
resplendent with that of the full moon, to 
which every one was disposed to compare 
this most curious and surprising appear¬ 
ance. 

As the sun's rays were not, in this case, 
reflected from a bright snowy surface, but 
from a dark coloured sand, wc arc furnish¬ 
ed, by analogy, with an answer to the dif¬ 
ficulties sometimes started, with respect to 
the probable dark nature of the soil com¬ 
posing the moon’s surface. 

(Vol. L p. 186, 187.) 

There were two or three other sci¬ 
entific observations of some impor¬ 
tance made by Captain .Hall, who 
appears laudably anxious to promote 
tne interests of knowledge on every 
• occasion. From data furnished by 
him, the orbit of a comet which was 
visible at Valparaiso, in 1821, has 
been pom puled by Dr. Briukley, of 
Dublin University, ami the results, 
together with tile original observa¬ 
tions, published in the Philosophical 
transactions for 1822. Experiments 
were also made with liaterV pendu¬ 


lum* an instrument for determining 
the figure of the earth. At the Ga¬ 
lapagos Islands, under the line, the 
observations gave for the ellipti- 
city, and at San Bias in California 
yri»T »• 

Our author's account of the climate 
of Peru is directly at variance with 
that of Ulloa and Anson, which have 
hitherto regulated the belief of fo¬ 
reigners ; the heat, instead of being 
temperate, is, if we adjust our faith 
by Captain Hall's Journal, intoler¬ 
able, and instead of the “ fierce 
beams of the sun being intercepted 
by a canopy of gray clouds ” (as Ro¬ 
bertson directs us to imagine), the 
glare of that luminary our author as¬ 
serts to be unmitigated by any such 
celestial machinery* and to be* in 
fact, oppressive to the very last de¬ 
gree. The country itself) it would 
appear, is a desert—sandy, sterile* 
and un watered by any considerable 
rivers. 

Earthquakes have been often de¬ 
scribed, and with such necessary si¬ 
milarity, that we will not fatigue our 
readers wiUi that which destroyed 
the town of I'opiapo in Chili, 1819. 
Some local customs which our author 
describes in a pleasant and familiar 
vein, will perhaps be more generally 
interesting. Jealousy it seems is not 
altogether a male monopoly amongst 
the Spanish colonists: 

A Chilian gentleman of my acquaint¬ 
ance lived close to the hull-ring, and par¬ 
ties used frequently to be made up at llis 
house to go to the Chinganas, die name 
given to the scenes described above. After 
chatting together for some time one even¬ 
ing, the gentlemen of the party went off to 
the hull-riiig, while the ladies excused 
themselves for not accompanying us. But 
within a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
while we were lounging about in one oi the 
most noisy of the Hamadas, it was inti¬ 
mated to me privately, hy a gentleman in 
the secret, dial three of the ladies we had 
left were actually in our compuny; but so 
completely metamorphosed, that, even 
when pointed out, diey were with difficulty 
recognised. Thus made party to the joke, 1 
found thcy'came as spies uponjdie proceedings 
of the master of the house, the husband of one 
of these tapadas, as they called themselves. 
There had been a feud, it seemed, be- 
tween these ladies and some others of dicir 
acquaintance, and die object of this cscapo, 
or frolic, was to watch how the gentleman 
would deport himself towards their foes. 
They had, accordingly, the satisfaction, or 
the mortification, to detect him in treadier- 
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oub flirtation with the enemy; and then 
allowing themselves to be discovered, to 
the confusion of the unsuspecting parties, 
they immediately disappeared. The next 
day we learnt that the ladies had returned 
in about ten minutes, differently disguised, 
and had amused themselves in watching 
the motions of such of us as had been 
formerly admitted to their confidence, and 
who were still chuckling over the success 
of the first exploit. I attempted, next 
evening, to pass a similar jest upon them, 
and disguised myself with great care ; but 
their practised eyes were not to he deceived, 
and they Baw through it all at the first 
glance. (Vol. i. p. 10—1U.) 

The celebrated Paraguay tea, called 
Mulh e, is prepared and chunk in the 
following primitive manner: 

Before infusion, the Verba, as it is called, 
has a yellow colour, and appears partly 
ground, and partly chopped; the flavour 
resembles that of fine tea, to which, in¬ 
deed, many people prefer it. The mattee 
is made in an oval-shaped metal jnit, about 
twice as large ns an egg, placed nearly full 
of water, on the hot embers of the brazier, 
which stands in the middle of the parlour ; 
when the water begins to boil, a lump 
of sugar burnt on the outside i* added. 
The pot is next removed to a filagree silver 
stand, on which it is handed to the guest, 
who draws the mattee into his mouth 
through a silver pipe seven or eight inches 
in length ; iurnished, at the- lower extre¬ 
mity, with a bidb pierced with small holes. 
The natives drink it almost boiling licit, 
and it costs a stratigei many a tear before 
he can imitate them in this practice. There 
is one custom in these mattee drinkings to 
which, •though not easily rei oncileablc to 
our habits, a stranger must not venture to 
olijoct. However numerous the company 
he, or however often the mattee pot be re¬ 
plenished, the tube is never changed ; and 
to decline taking mattee, because the tube 
had been previously used, would be thought 
the height ot tudeness. A gentleman of 
my acquaintance, becoming very fond of 
this luvcrage, bought a tube for himself, 
and <,iniul it constantly in liis pocket; but 
this gave so much offence that lie was even¬ 
tually obliged to relinquish its use. 

(VoL i. p. 21, 22.) 

We question much whether the 
American herb \\ ill ever supplant the 
Chinese, with our tea-drinkers, l»ut 
the mode of serving it, as above des¬ 
cribed, will in all probability never be 
generally adopted in our fashionable 
circles ; to “ kiss the lulte and pass it 
to the rest,” would be tolerable, and 
then indeed delightful, when the per¬ 
son osculating happened to be one oi 


the sweet-mouthed sex alter a careful 
toilette. 

A pretty custom prevalent in all 
Sp anish countries is that of present 
ing a rose to every stranger who li¬ 
ters the family-door. As our author 
says, the favor itself is nothing, and 
it is essential to the civility that it 
should be nothing; the merit lies in 
the simple expression of good-will, 
which, while it really obliges, is of a 
natuie to impose no obligation. 

According to an old saying, the 
capital of Peru is “ the heaven of 
women, the purgatory of men, and 
the hell of jackasses:" we take it 
that tins particular heaven, enjoyed 
by tiie female sox, is no very distant 
resemblance of Mahomet’s paradise, 
and that the ladies peril um the part 
of ddhdestiue Ilourics,—at least if 
we may judge from a lew such sus¬ 
picious relations as follow, with re¬ 
spect to the dress and manners of the 
fair Limenians: 

In the cool part of the day, for about an 
hour and a half before sunset, the ladies 
walk abroad, dressed in a manner probably 
unique, and certainly highly characteristic 
of the spot. This dress consists of two 
parts, one called the saya, the other the 
man to. The first is a petticoat, made to 
tit so tightly, that, being at the same time 
quite t las tic, the form of the limbs is ren¬ 
dered distinctly visible. The man to, or 
cloak, is also a petticoat, but, instead of 
hanging about the heels, as all hoDest pet¬ 
ticoats ought to do, it is drawn over the 
head, breast, and tan ; and is kept so 
close by the hand*, which it also conceals, 
that no part of the body, except one eye, 
and sometimes only a small portion of one 
eye, is perceptible. A rich coloured hand¬ 
kerchief, or a silk band and tassel, arc 
frequently tied round the waist, and hang 
nearly to the ground in front. A rosary, 
also, made of beads of ebony, with a small 
gold cross, is often fastened to the girdle, 
a little on one side; though in general it 
is suspended from the neck. 

The effect of the whole is exceedingly 
striking; but whether its gracefulness—for, 
with the fine figure of the Lima women, 
and their very beautiful style of walking, this 
dress is eminently graceful—be sufficient 
to compensate for its undeniable indelicacy 
to an European eye, will depend much upon 
the stranger’s taste, and his habits of judg¬ 
ing of what he sees in foreign countries. 
Some travellers insist upon forcing every 
thing into comparison with what they have 
left at home, and condemn or approve, ac¬ 
cording as this unreasonable standiud is 
receded from or adhered to. To us, who 
took all tilings as we found them, the saya 
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and. manta, as the dress is called, afforded 
much amusement, and, sometimes, nut a 
v little vexation. It happened, occasionally, 
«ut ve were spoken to in the streets by 
lames, who appeared to know us well, but 
whom we could not discover, till some ap¬ 
parently trivial remark in company, long 
afterwards, betrayed the tapadas, as they 
rail themselves. Ladies of the first rank 
indulge in this amusement, and will wear 
the meatiest saya, or stoop to any contriv¬ 
ance, to effect a thorough disguise. I my¬ 
self knew two young ladies, who completely 
deceived their brother and me, although we 
were aware of their fondness for such 
pranks, and I had even some suspicions of 
them at the very time. Their superior 
dexterity, however, was more than, a match 
for his discernment, or my suspicions*;- and 
so completely did they deceive our eyes, 
and mislead our thoughts, that we could 
scarcely believe out senses, when ^cy, at 
length, chose to discover themselves. 

(Vol. i. p. 106—108.) 

Wliat deeds of darkness may be 
perpetrated, under the friendly dis- 
disguisc of the Saya and Manto, in 
the latitude of Lima, it is not for us 
to say, though a vivid imagination 
may possibly conjecture them. 

The Swinging Ladies of Guaya¬ 
quil is a sketch which perhaps our 
fair and indolent readers may love to 
contemplate ; we will merely premise 
tlmt these interesting oscillators aie 
the most beautiful people in South 
America, fair and clear in com¬ 
plexion, with blue eyes, ami light 
hair,—in fact, but for their propen¬ 
sity to swinging- and obstrepeious 
speaking, even the race of urantl- 
Tnotkers there (our sensitive traveller 
informs us) are pcifeetly adorable. 

I had a letter of introduction to a gen¬ 
tleman who received me in the easy style 
of the country ; at once undertook to put 
us in the way of procuring fresh provisions 
and other supplies ; carried me to the go¬ 
vernor’s to pay the usual -v is.it of ceremony, 
and afterwards offered to introduce my 
officers and myself to some families of his 
acquaintance. We were somewhat sur¬ 
prised, on entering the first house, to ob¬ 
serve the ladies in immense hammocks 
made of a net work of strong grass, dyed 
• of various colours, and suspended from the 
roof, which was twenty feet high. Some of 
them wore sitting, others reclining in their 
hammocks; with their feet, or, at least, one 
foot left hanging out, and so nearly touching 
the floor, that when they pleased, they could 
reach it with tlte toe, and by a gentle push 
give motion to the hammock. This family 
consisted of no less than three gem-rations : 
the grandmother lying at full length in a 


hammock suspended across one comer of 
the room; the mother seated in another, 
swinging from ride to side; and three 
young ladies, her daughters, lounging in 
one hammock attached to hooks along the 
length of the room. The whole party were 
swinging away at such a furious rate, that 
at first we were confounded and made 
giddy by the variety of motions in different 
directions. We succeeded, however, in 
making good our passage to a sofa at the 
farther side of the room, though not with¬ 
out apprehension of being knocked over by 
the way. The ladies, seeing us embar¬ 
rassed, ceased their vibrations until the in¬ 
troductions had tuken place, and then 
touching the floor with their feet, swung 
off again without any interruption; to the 
conversation. (Vol. ii. p. I0f>, 10(1 > 

Throwing the Imsso is an accomp¬ 
lishment of a very extraordinary kind, 
in which the peasantry of the conti¬ 
nent aie peculiarly skilful; we beg 
leave to conclude our article with a 
description of it in our author’s clcai 
and expressive words: 

On our way homeward our host enter¬ 
tained us, by making his people show us 
the South American method of catching 
cattle. The instrument used is called in 
English a lasso, from the Spanish lazo, 
which signifies slip-knot or noose, and the 
operation of using it is called lassoing. 11 
consists of a rope mode of strips of un- 
tanned hide, varying in length from fifteen 
to twenty yards, and is about as tliick as 
thi little linger. It has a noose or running- 
knot atone mil, the other extremity being 
fastened by an tye and button to a ring in 
a strong hide-belt or surcingle, bound 
tightly lound the horse. The coil is 
grasped by die horscmjm’s loft liund, while 
the noose, which is held in the right, trails 
along die ground, oxa pt when in use, and 
then it is whirled round the head with con¬ 
siderable velocity, during which, by a pe¬ 
culiar turn of the wrist, it is made to 
assume a circular form; so that, when de¬ 
livered from the hand, the noose pieserves 
itself open till it falls over the objict at 
which it has been aimed. 

The unerring precision with which the 
lasso is thrown is perteedy astonishing, 
and to one who sees it for the first time, 
has a very magical appearance. Even 
w-hen standing still it is by no means an 
easy thing to throw the lasso; but die dif¬ 
ficulty is vastly increased when it comes to 
be used on horseback and at a gallop, and 
when, in addition, the lidcr lias to puss 
over uneven ground, and to leap hedges 
and ditches in liis course; yet such is the 
dexterity of the guassos, or countrymen, 
that they are not only sure of tau-hing the 
animal they aie in thacc ol, hut can fix, 
or, a- they linn it, plact thin lasso cm 
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any particular part they please: over the 
horns, round the neck, or the body; or 
they can include all four legs, or two, or 
any one of the four; and the whole with 
such ease and certainty, that it is necessary 
to witness the fcatf to have a just coi>co>- 
tion of the skill displayed; which, like 
that of the savage Indian in the use uf his 
bow and arrow, can only be gained by the 
practice of many years. It is, in fact, the 
earliest amusement of these people; and I 
have often seen little boys just beginning 
to run about, actively employed in lassoing 
cats, and entangling the legs of every dog 
that was unfortunate enough to pass with¬ 
in reach : in due season they become very 
expert in their attacks on poultry; and 
afterwards in catching wild birds: so that, 
by the time they are mounted on horse¬ 
back, which is always at an early age, they 
begin to acquire that matchless skill, from 
which no animal, of less speed than a 
horse, has the slightest chance of escap¬ 
ing- 

Let us suppose that a wild hull is to be 
caught, and that two mountul horsemen, 
gtiassos, as they are called, undertake to 
kill him. As soon as they discover him, 
they remove the coil of the lasso from be¬ 
hind them, and grasping it in the left 
hand, prepare the noose in die light, and 
dash off at full gallop, eaclf swinging his 
lasso round his head. The first who conies 
within reach aims at the bull’s horns, and 
when he sees, which he docs in an instant, 
that the lasso will take effect, he stops hi*- 
horse, and turns it half round, the bull 
continuing his course, till the whole cord has 
run out from the guasso's hand. The horse, 
meanwhile, knowing, by experience, what 
is going to happen, leans over, us much as 
Ue can, in the opposite direction from the 
bull, and stands in trembling expectation 
of the violent tug which is given by the 
bull when *1 nought up by the lasso. So 
great, indeed, is the jerk which takes 
place at this moment, that were the horse 
not to lean o\ r-r, he would certainly l>e 
overturned; but standing, as lie does, with 
his iect planted firmly on the ground, he 
offer-, sufficient resistance o stop the bull 
as instantaneously as if it had been shot, 
though at Util spied- In some cases, this 
check is so abrupt and violent, that the 
animal is not only dashed to the ground, 
but rolls along at the full stretch of the 
lasso; while the horse, drawn sideways, 
ploughs up the earth with his feet for 
several yards. This, which takes so long 
to describe, is the work of a few seconds; 
during which, the other horseman gallops 
past; and before the bull has time to re¬ 
cover from the shock, places the noose 
over his horns, and continues advancing 
till it also is at full streuh. The bull, 
»tupitied by the fall, sometimes lies mo- 
tionlcbs oil tht ground; but the horsemen 


soon rouse him up, by tugging him to and 
fro. When on his legs, with a horseman on 
each side, he is like a ship moored with 
two cables; and however unwilling he 
may be to accompany the guassos, or how¬ 
ever great his struggles, he is irresistibly 
dragged along by them in whatever direc¬ 
tion they please. 

If the intention be to kill the animal for 
the sake of the hide and tallow alone, as 
is often the case, one of the guassos dis¬ 
mounts, and running in, cuts the bull’s ham¬ 
strings with a long knife, which he always 
wears in his girdle; and, instantly after¬ 
wards, despatches him, by a dexterous cut 
across the back of the neck. The most 
surprising tiling is, the manner in which 
the horse, after being lett by his rider, 
manages to preserve die lasso always tight: 
this would be less difficult if the bull were 
to remain steady, but it sometimes hap¬ 
pens, tjjat he makes violent struggles to 
disentangle liimsclf from the lassos, rush¬ 
ing backwards and forwards in a furious 
manner. The house, however, with won¬ 
derful sagacity, alters his place, and pran¬ 
ces about, a> if conscious of what he is 
doing, so as to lcsi't every movement of 
the bull, and never allowing the Lasso to 
be relaxed for a moment. 

When a wild horse is to be taken, the 
lasso i*> always placed round the two hind 
legs, and, as the guasso rides a little on 
one side, the jerk pulls the entangled 
horse's feet laterally, so as to throw him 
on his side, without endangering his knees 
or his face. Before the horse can recover 
the shock, the rider dismounts, and snatch¬ 
ing his poncho or cloak from his shoulders, 
wraps it round the prostrate animal’s head; 
he then forces into his mouth one of the 
powerful bits of the countiy, htraps a sad¬ 
dle on lus back, and, bestriding him, re¬ 
moves the poncho; upon which, the asto¬ 
nished horse springs on his legs, and en¬ 
deavours, by a thousand vain efforts, to 
disencumber himself of his new master, 
who sits quite composedly on his back; 
and, by a discipline which never fails, re¬ 
duces the horse to such complete obedience, 
that he is soon trained to lend his speed 
and strength in the capture of his wild 
companions. 

During the recent wars in this country, 
the lasso was used as a weapon of great 
power in the hands of the guassos, who 
make bold and useful troops, and never 
fail to dismount cavalry, or to throw down 
the horses of those who come within their 
reach. There is a well-authenticated story 
of a party of eight or ten of these men, 
who had never seen a piece of artillery, till 
one was fired at them in the streets of 
Buenos Ayres: they galloped fearlessly up 
to it, placed their lassos over the cannon, 
and, by their united strength, fairly over¬ 
turned it. Another anecdote is related of 
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(them, which, though powsifela enough, does 
sat test on such good authority. A bun. 
her of tnuttl boats were sent to effect t 
taTirHrtp a t a certain point on the coast, 
guarded solely by these horsemen. The 
party in the boats, caring little for an ene¬ 
my unprovided with fire-arms, rowed con¬ 
fidently along the shore. The guassos. 


CSept. 

meanwhile, were watching their opportu¬ 
nity, and the moment the boats came suf¬ 
ficiently near, dashed into the water, and, 
throwing their lassos round the necks of 
the officers, fairly dragged every one of 
them out of thrir boats. 

(Vol. i. p. 140—1A3.) 


THE LAWYER. 

’Tis my vocation, HaL— Shdkspcart. 

'£lf aici Tax SfioTw ayti dtog w( tox oftoton,— ‘Horn. Od. 17- 

To the Editor . 


Sin,—As every man has either a 
favourite pursuit or a necessary occu¬ 
pation, and most men have l’ Ah, it 
seems to me most rational that we 
should endeavour, if we cannot ac¬ 
tually blend them, to make them 
at least as subservient to each other 
as possible; and it generally hap¬ 
pens that there is such a natural 
propensity to tiiis endeavour, that 
we see in every thing a man does 
some characteristic of his common 
habits and his usual studies. Sterne 
would, perhaps, say that a man 
may he caught mounting his hobby 
at the very time when he least sus¬ 
pects that lie is doing so ; and thus 
it is that we observe amongst men 
of every profession a t ertain air and 
manner by which they are most 
plainly distinguished. Every man, 
for instance, knows a tailor from a 
soldier by his walk, though the one 
may not be dressed in his regi¬ 
mentals, nor the other be seen carry¬ 
ing a suit of clothes wrapped itp in 
a silk handkerchief under his left 
arm,* with a pattern-book peeping 
out of his right-hand pocket ; both 
of which are as common to a tailor in 
the street of London as a musket and 
cartouche-box are to a soldier on 
parade. Even in literature we are 
not free from these professional 
marks, which, as it is vulgarly said, 
. “ situ U of the shop;” for habit ne¬ 
cessarily gives a certain turn to the 
thought and language of all men. 


and one may generally distinguish 
the peculiar course of a man’s life, 
not only from the inadvertent sallies 
of convei tuition, but from the mea¬ 
sured march of liis studied compo¬ 
sition. I have carried this opinion 
so far, that J am persuaded that the 
authois of Tom Jones and Roderie 
Random, both fallows of infinite 
humour and vaiiotis knowledge of 
the world as well as of hooks, may 
easily he detected in their respective 
works, the one tor a lawyer, the 
other for a physician; and neither of 
them are more humorous than when 
they are i blinding the <piat herios of 
their respective professions. This, 
as 1 have airundy said, is both natu¬ 
ral and useful, as by this means eve¬ 
ry one is kept ehitlly within his usual 
province; and 1 have introduced 
myself to you by these few general 
observations, because, as | am fond 
of literature and criticism, and nlay 
occasionally trouble you with such 
remarks as occur to me in the course 
of my reading, I wish “ by anticipa¬ 
tion to prevent your discovery and 
announce to you what suit of enter¬ 
tainment you are likely to receive, 
by telling you at once that 1 am a 
lawyer, who having been early a 
votary of the Muses, am now, from 
necessity and ambition, seriously de¬ 
voted to the labours of that arduous 
profession, not without some occa¬ 
sional relaxation during the intervals 
between Circuit and Term in the 


* Some of this goose-roasting, cabbage-pilfering tribe, have, with most unparalleled 
effrontery, presumed to quit the use of the silk handkerchief, for a blue bag, commonly 
called a taw-hue?. They fancy, peiliaps, that tbere is some similarity between the con¬ 
tents of the lawyer’s bag and the tadoi’s ; but 1 must tell them that they aie miMakcu, 
and that to have a bag of briefs, and to carry a suit , are not hy any means the same 
thing. 
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bowers of Parnassus. At these pe¬ 
riods of indulgence perhaps an 
Essay tnay uot be unaeceiHable to 
you. _ 

M ASSINl.Ell’s I A'l AL BOWH\j 
AND 

UOWb’s I'AIR PENITINT. 

The opening of these dramas, the* 
latter of which it is well known was 
surreptitiously stolen from the for¬ 
mer, exhibits a very interesting in¬ 
cident founded upon a vulgar error. 
In the one we are presented with a 
very animated .scene, in which the 
noble-minded Charalois. through his 
advocate Channi, petitions the pjo- 
vincial tribunal of Burgundy for the 
resolution of his father’s dead body, 
which had been arrested and de¬ 
tained for debt by hjs rapacious cie- 
ditors. Not being able to satisfy 
their debts, or appease then angei, 
he at length oilers himself up to 
prison, a living captive, to release 
his father’s corpse : anil submits to 
be buried in a dungeon, to procure 
his patent a grave. It is this noble 
action which recommends him to 
the father of (’alista, and'lJi atmielle. 
who telieves him tiom piison, takes 
him to his house and makes him his 
son-in-law. 

The following is the language oi 
Massinger. 

Chiu mi. To say the late dead Marshal, 
The father of tins young Lord here, my 
client, 

liatli (lone his country gnat and fSitlduI 
servuv 

Might task me of impertinence, to repeat 
What your grave Lordships cannot but re¬ 
member. 

lie. in bis life, became indebted to 
These thrifty men, (I will not wrong their 
credits 

By giving them the attributes they now 
merit) 

And failing by the fortune of the wars 
Of means to tree himself from his en¬ 
gagements, 

lie was arristed, and for want of hail 
Imprison'd at their suit; and, nothing after. 
With loss of liberty, ended liis hie. 

And, tho’ it be a maxim in our laws, 

AH hints d'u with thi person , these men's 
malice 

In death finds matter for tlicir hnte to 
work on. 

Denying him the decent rites of burial. 
Which the sworn enemies of the Christian 
fiuth 

Grant freely to their slaves. May it there¬ 
fore please 

You i Lordships so to fashion your decree. 


That what their cruelty doth forbid, your 
pity 

May give allowance to. a 

Naval iScuioi , a Jndgc.) How long have 
you, Sir, * 

Practis'd in court ? 

('hm. Some twenty years, my Lord. 

A T uv. tut. Ity your gross ignorance, it 
should appear 
Not twenty days. 

Char. 1 hope I have given no cause 
In this, my Lord. 

Nhv. s< a. flow dare you move the court 
To the dispi rising with an act confirm'd 
By Parliament, to the terror of all bank¬ 
rupts ? 

Go home, and with more care perubc the 
statutes. 

Or the in\t motion, snouting of this 
boldness, 

hi ay lorct you, bir, to leap against your 
will 

(>ver the place you plead at. 

Chat. I foresaw this. 

In ;i note to this passage, Mr. 
Giilmd, in the last edition odds. 
*’ Hoioriotus tells us, that A'-ychis 
the giandson ol ( limps, to lacilitate 
the burrowing ol money , allowed the 
Egyptians to pledge the dead bodies 
of their parents, which, until redeem¬ 
ed l>y payment of the sums advanced, 
could not be deposited in the sepul¬ 
chres of their lathers. In imitation 
of this monari h, modem states have 
sanctioned the arrest of a pirson’s 
dead body till his debts be paid ; but 
what was in Asy elds a wise institu¬ 
tion, is in his followers a gratuitous 
act ol absurd and savage barbarity.” 

Both Massinger and his commen¬ 
tator seem to me to have fallen into 
a vulgar error. The one is very ex¬ 
cusable, because if eitlu r the law of 
England or of Burgundy was so un¬ 
derstood by a great pait of the audi¬ 
ence, or it w ere a mere fiction of his 
own, tho author might well derive 
from it the incident which he has 
formed. This is within the true li¬ 
cence of poetry. But with respect 
to lhe commentator, 1 am free to 
confess that Mr. Gifford is much 
more at home when he is explaining 
classical allusions than when he ven¬ 
tures upon the more dangerous 
ground of the laws of arrest, or those 
of Alsutia. He makes a good figure 
among the ruins of the capital of 
Rome, and describes them well; but 
lie is quite out of his way, when he 
gets into tlie Elect, or the Ring’s 
Bench, or one of the Halls. llis 
'[notation from Herodotus is correct. 
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but not quite applicable, and the 
'consequences which he deduces froth 
it arc bp no means natural. The law 
which he fancies to be so general in 
Europe I believe never existed. 
None of the nations of Europe are so 
savage as to make the dead body of 
a debtor a pledge to his creditors. 
Ail of them do not admit of arrest 
in the first instance for debt, but 
only in execution, and if by law the 
dead man wore to be kept in prison 
till his son paid his debts, it is ob¬ 
vious that every gaol must be also a 
cemetery, and there must be cells ex¬ 
pressly for the dead as well as the 
living, like those of some monks, I 
believe the order of La Trappe, in 
Italy. But in the King’s Bench pii- 
sou there is nothing so common as to 
heai of a wood* n-habt ns, as 'a nick¬ 
name for a coffin, by w hich the pri- 
souci is finally released 110111 all con¬ 
finement in this \\ orld, ha\ mg satis¬ 
fied all ueditms as to oveiy claim 
upon his pi i son, by paying the groat 
dehtofnatuu. Before Mi. Giilbid 
had cast this general slandoi upon 
the legislatures of Europe, I wish he 
hail taken the tioublc to examine 
into the authoiities upon which his 
law is founded. I can find none. That 
n piejudiec commonly t vists of this 
kind, even at the pis sent moment, is 
well known, and it is one of Lhe ob¬ 
jects of this essay to de«tiny that 
piejudiec. It wa«* piobably believed 
by Massinger, who, like bhakspeare 
and all our eatly poets, looked no 
fuithei than their oivn country loi 
the manners of the place where the 
scene was to be laid; and an instani e 
of it now exists, lemarkablc foi its 
notoiiefcy and absiuditj. At West¬ 
minster Abbey, the guide who shows 
the cuiiosities of the place, exhibits 
in a small chapel, 01 cell, near to 
Henry VI lib’s braven tomb, a couple 
of old coffins covered with red velvet, 
which he gravt/y tells you contain 
the bodies of two ambassadors, 
whose remains weic arrested for 
debt and not suffered to be buried. 
• He also infoims you that it is for this 
reason they aie not placed in a vault 
or tomb. I know not which to ad¬ 
mire most, the folly of the inventor 
of this fable, or the credulity of the 
blockheads who do not immediately 
perceive its absurdity. Foi, in the 
first place, by the law of nations, the 
•^persons of ambassadors an sacred 
V * J 


and inviolable, dead or living; the 
statute of Queen Anne upon this sub¬ 
ject, was enacted merely to rppease 
Peter the Gieat, and is generally 
understood to be oply ilcclai atory of 
the common law. And in the next, it 
is hard to say that these gentlemen 
were denied Christian buiial, when 
their coffins are placed caiefully in 
that sacred temple (by the guide’a 
construction converted into a gaol) 
in which aie deposited, in similar 
coffins, the ashes of a long lace of 
kings and heroes. 

Massingei wwote in the time of 
Lord Coke, and it is plain that the 
law in his day could not have been 
as it is here represented ; but in or¬ 
der to'relieve my leaders bom all 
doubts upon the subject, and that 
they may all retire to rest without 
.my idle appuhensions th. t then pio- 
ciou-. ulupus whin chad may be 
violated by the hands of iude bailiffs, 
to tin. tin or ol their wivis and ihil- 
dien, I ►hall hue extiaet bom n mo¬ 
duli book of icpoits the woids of the 
late Chief Justice Ellmbotough on 
the subject m which he hi Id that 
even a promise to pay a debt extoll¬ 
ed fiom a person, through feai i»t a 
dead body being anestid, w as illegal, 
being without innsidn at ion and void 
—which it could not be, it tin thicut- 
imd at list wen legal. 

Now, as to the las,. ot Quuh v. (\>j>ph - 
'■tom , in tli it i is„ tlu promise was m ick 
through ft .11 of Isms; aiustid, and it is so 
stilted in tlu ileil iration; and Hjde, i' J. 
lu 111 , “■ that a iorbiaranec to s u one who 
Uais to be sued, is a good ionsiihration 
and lie cited a i we in tliL* t omiaon Pit is, 
when he vat then, whirc a woman, who 
tea led that tlu dead body of lit r v>n would 
be anestid tor dibt, promised m i onsidi - 
rilion of forbcai ime, to pay, md it was 
adjudged lgainst hi r, though sh was mi- 
ther ixautnx nor administratrix. But 
the othii Judges doubted ot thi>; and l 
think it would oe lud even after verdict, 
foi it appears vitious upon tilt face of it. 
huch a means of extorting a pronuse is not 
to be endured. It is impossible to lqok 
upon that as a good promise, which is made 
in consideration that a person will forbear 
to do .1 violent and it ultra fnl at t; that he 
will forbear to do a violent injury to the 
feelings of all the relations of the deceased. 
Sa Jut ol»/ 1 1. Suutk'i Rip. 193 .—Junes 
z. Ashburuhnui, It. R. Jlilat>j Turn , 
1801.— Sa also East's fit putts, II. 41. 
(ho. III. S. C. 

With respect to tlu Miuilaiity 
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the law of Asychis, the grandson of 
Cheops, in ftnitation of which, ac- 
cordhwto Mr. Gifford, the supposed 
law of Europe has been introduced, 
I confess I\ani but a novice in the 
Antiquities of Egypt compared with 
that gentleman; but 1 should submit 
to him, that the imitation is very re¬ 
mote and improbable, and the copy 
at best very unlike the original. 
Like all copies, if it ever existed, it 
would be a copy without the spirit 
of its prototype. It was customary 
in Egypt to embalm the bodies of the 
deceased, or to make mummies of 
them ; and it is probable he who 
possessed the most of these precious 
remains was most hououred for his 
high birth. The mummy was then 
a moveable piece of goods, a valu¬ 


able testimonial of nobility like the 
statues of the Roman patricians; and 
to pledge these, was to give a man 
an actual security for tne money, 
which was advanced expressly upon 
that pledge, and apportioned to the 
natural value of it. But this was a 
stipulated pledge by the son, not au 
ordinary execution on the body of 
the father; and, however odious it 
may now appear in the spendthrift, 
heir, was more reasonable than the 
pledge which the law is supposed 
to give of the dead body of the debtor, 
which must necessarily impose upon 
the creditor, who was to keep it un- 
buried, the task of reviving, not the 
dead body, but the long lost art of 
embalming, which is nearly as hope¬ 
less an^experiment. 


A DREAM OF OKPIILI'N 

1 iiai» a dream of Orpheus. The veil’d bed 
Open'd as ’twisc a cloud, and light was shed. 

Bathing the midnight darkness in mild gold: 

The walls receded: space its depth unroll'd 

Far vanishing in distance: gleams of day 

Broke o’ei brown forests: torrents tons’ll their spray 

Like smoke; and mountains heaved on heaven, where caves, 

That darken’d inward, sent the knell of waves 

In deaf and hollow claim on the far air: 

A sunless cataract stream was prison’d there. 

Plunging and writhing on its stony lack 
Where old voli anic flames hud burn’d their track. 

And shagg’d the hollow'd bides with azure tpires,— 

The tinge of those old thunder-volleying fires 
That gasp’d themselves away, and left the sui ire 
To dash with tyiaimous foam the hissing verge. 

My visual sense was soul; and like a beam 

It pierced the cavern’s mouth, and saw the stream 

In its ungovernable plunges, dark 

As ebony, j <*t with a lightning spark 

Upon its chafing w aters ; o’er their bed 

Droop'd yellow crystals: the bow’d rocks were dung 

With weeds that iced in shattery stone-work hung : 

The toad, the hat, gleam’d cold, to marble grown. 

And stiffening salamanders froze in stone: 

The hardening surges, showering chilly spray. 

Changed earth to iron as they wound their wpy; 

1 saw them tumbling o’er their shelvy ledge 
Where night unfathom’d lay beyond the edge ; 

Till fancy totter’d, and I dared not trace 
The deeper mysteries of that solemn place: 

But, in my bodiless swift presence, turn’d 
Where dazzling day without the mountain burn’d. 

On snowy ridges toppling from on hi^h. 

And a/.me-billowing hills, that lowhei lie, 

S*in 1H\M. 11 
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Woods and emerging plains that seem'd almost 
Endless, rock, sand, and lierbagc, till a coast 
Opposed its marble barrier, and the surge 
Of the blue ocean lean'd against the verge. 

High on the buoyant air there seem’d to spring 
The fowls of heaven thal rush on broader wing ;• 

The vulture cross'd the azure with his shade. 

And eagles from the cliffs the sun survey’ll 

With fix'd irradiate eye: and from those hills 

I saw the lion stooping towaid the rills 

That boil’d in clefts of rocks, and tigers slow 

Stole from the brake, or crouching gazed below 

On some aerial antelope, anon 

Starting, as ’twere a leaf, scaice seen, and gone. 

Thus ruminating, on my ear there came 
A sound, a thrill, which was no more the same: 

The wild bird’s cry, the forest’s muttei’d loai, 

The dash of rock-pent stiearns, the sea-wave hoai 
Were blended still; but dealer than them all 
An echo smote n%i with its swell and fall 
Liquid, but not of waters ; toi it hung 
In tremois, like the nightingale’s sweet tongue, 

And yet with more of sound and v.uied ait 
Melted itself into the brain and heart: 

That my chain’d spirit struggled to get fiee 
And lose itself in that wild harmony ; 

And, with a thought, my airy presence stood 
Befoie a mountain grotto ; where a wood 
Shook with gicen aspens, and did high o’er-reach 
The rock's tall summit with gigantic beech. 

And oak and cedar. Nymphs with vine-leaves crown’d 
Sate group’d upon the moss ; their hair unbound. 

And like those grape-tipp’d tendrils crisply twined, 
Waved down their falling backs and kiss’d the wind. 

The panther’s mottled velvet half conceal'd 
Their dazzling rounded forms, and part reveal’d. 

Stags with their antlers peep’d; and the streak’d paid 
Couch’d harmless ; for before them lean’ll a bai d 
Against the lichen’d lock ; within his grasp 
A seven-string’d shell: a coil’d and trampled asp 
Beneath his foot, the fang still dripping gore: 

This was the sound I heard; it breathed no more - 
Still the throng’d air was dark with feather’d sails 
Of hovering birds ; and many nightingales 
Lay panting on the grass beneath the trees; 

As they had rung their descant on the breeze 
In rivalry, and with their vain intent 
Exhausted, flutter’d voiceless, breathless, spent. 

But on my ravish’d sense arose a strain 
From all those fair-shaped strangers, that again 
The air shrill’d musical, and ’twere to die 
If I should lose that love-breathed symphony. 

SONG Or THE BACCHANTS. 

Alas/ Eurydice!—and where was he. 

Within whose arm thy head had folded been ? 

When through the boundless wood’s untrodden scene 

Thou didst roam forth in thy simplicity? 

Within his cavern-fane he sate 
Unconscious of thy perilous flight ; 

His God on whom he fix’d his dazzled sight. 

Could not his boasted God reveal thy fate ? 


CSrpt. 
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Had she with us adored that better shrine. 

Blest to the blooming Godhead of the vine. 

And toss’d her wreathed locks and held 
„ The spear that had her ravisher repell'd, 

Tfcou .wouldst not, priest deluded ! prophet vain ! 
Notfr wake tlie mountains with thy dirge-like strain. 

Alas, Eurydiee ! she trod, 
ll< lying on her sol air God, 

The unfrequented shade; 

The shepherd Aristseus came 
With eyes that shot unholy flame. 

And started from the glade : 

From his extended arms she flew. 

And back her glance abhorrent threw, 

Her shrieks no timely succour drew. 

For Bacchus was her seor n : 

And pines their thronging branches spread 
Above the fugitive's loin head. 

As 1 if to shroud her, while she fled 
From him who gilds the im»*n ; 

Hot the puisuit and suitt the flight. 

And keen the pantlngs of affright. 

Alas, Eurydiee !—thy God indeed 

Saved thee from out mote teninle than death. 

But wherefore did he see thee bleed, 

And to a gnawing reptile yield thy breath ? 

Was it that lie we serve, the God, 

"Who walks <4i diugons, in his fuiy tiod. 

And pait assented to thy Godhead's piayer. 

And part dispersed in ait ? 

Did not his wand arouse the snake. 

That slumber'd, in that rustling brake. 

To wound thy snow'y foot and tame 
Thy husband’s soul to tiemble at his name ? 

Alas, Eury dice!—thy spouse we love. 

And loved thee for his s.ike and for thine own : 
These hands h we well avenged thee, for the grove. 
Where lurk d the shepherd, we have overthrown: 
Bow’d are the oaks within whose murmuring cell 
Ilis trees, his life, were w out to dwell: 

Rifled and trampled are the bowers 
That breathed the luxury of trailing flow ers. 

The God, who calls thy Orpheus, did relent 
And us his votaries thy avengers sent: 

The shepherd saw our blazing eyes. 

He heard the shouts, the raving cries ; 

He saw the ivy-shrouded javelin glare 
As brandish’d in the whirling air ; 

The woods in shiver’d fragments fell. 

He fled, and Echo mock'd his frantic yell. 

Alas ! Eurydiee!—lift up thy head 
Oh, youth ! in error wise! oh, beauteous pi iest 1 
And dry the tears thine eyes for ever shed; 

She is from mortal pain rekast: 

But others live who love as well; 

Again aw'ake thy vocal shell. 

But hail the God, whom thou must serve and fear; 
Turn from thy lifeless widow hood ; 

Chuse midst the Diyads of the wood ; , 

Christ* not departed joy, but li? d it here ! 

R H 
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There was a pause; a silence fearful, deep. 

As though the wilderness were hush'd in sleep ; 

The youth had grasp'd with agonizing hands 
His robe of snowy fleece, while propp'd he stands 
Against the granite lock: his frame is shook • _ 
With ague thrills ; a fire is in his look ; 

And his wild locks seem curling from his head, 

And his cheeks flush with hectic stains of red ; 

His hand is on his harp ; and hark!—the clash— 
Shrill, loud, and sudden as the thunder flash ! 

Orpheus. 

I fix my eyes upon thee, mighty sun 1 
That hearst what these have witness’d, and beholdst 
Tlie mockery of their pity! Thou art h i.!— 

The God whom they blaspheme is their own God, 
Whom they in base and mortal shape would seek 
Amidst their tangled haunts ; when they might stand 
Upon the mountain whicli thy gloiy gilds, 

And see thee in t>y naked majesty, 

God of the vine they worship. Hear me now ! 
Celestial Bacchus! radiant Hercules! 

That run'st thy race of strength around the stars ; 
Thou Jove, thou Juno of the azure air! 

Thou Neptune ! brother of thyself, that mlest 
The tempest-toiling element of sea ; 

Thou ! who art both the sign and source of all ; 

The world of earth and waters and deep skies ; 

Hear me !•—I ask a token that these Mid 
And impious revellers, who crush the grape 
In the delirium of infuriate sense, 

And while their lips blush nectar grudge tine piaise , 
Who rend thee from thyself and part thee foj th 
In thousand rivals of thy name throughout 
Air, sea, and land,—I ask from thee a sign, 

That they may turn from phantoms, and discern, 
Through tlxese thy names and powers, thyself alone! 
Sole energy !—great spirit!—universe ! 

At thy blest bidding I forsook the wild 
Of snowy Thrace, and from her mountains brought 
Into the haunts of savage men the lore 
Ineffable, the mystery of the Oni : 

Temperance and justice and connubial love- 
Be this thy token !—give me to possess 
The bride again in life, whose ravisher 
May read his warning in the mangled asp 
That writhes beneath my foot. Eurydice !— 

Give me to repossess Eurydice! 

Bride of my youth ! my blooming prophetess ! 

Upon whose tongue thy mysteries dwelt in music ; 
Whose eyes gave back the image of thyself ; 

Who was the priestess of thy shrine ; and Bate, 

Pupil at once and teacher of the good 
And beautiful!—restore Euiydicc! 

She is among the shadows of the land 
Where dwell the dead, but thou art also there ! 
There is no cavern of the rounded globe 
Where thy pervading glory pierceth not: 

And the gold ripens and the ruby burns 
In rocks, that never saw the eye of heaven. 

But own thy fostering warmth within their veins. 
Thy light is in the grave : the thought that breathed 
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In human forms survives the smouldering pyre. 

And feels thy vital spark, knd clothes itself 
In a bright shadow of its mortal nature: 

And 1 should know her, my Eurydice, 

^nd thou couldst re-illmne her scarce-cold limbs 
"With their extinguish'd fire, and plant again 

I hat rose upon her cheek whose purple tinge 
Was thine. I will conjure thee where thou sittst 
In the recesses of the cavem'd earth. 

With hymnic rhapsodies, which thou hast loved. 
When on the Thracian rock I lay supine. 

And felt thy ardours beaming on my breast. 

Expect me—-for 1 come—behold ! I seek thee ! 

There was a crash of branches, for the beech 
That tower’d above the cliff to his strong reach 
Bent; his elastic limbs he upward swung 
And on the topmost bough suspended hung. 

Rock'd giddily and fearfully in air ; 

His weight the reeling branch could scarcely bear 
As with nerved grasp the trunk embraced he held 
And to and fro tumultuously imped'd 
The toppling tree ; till when it bending swept 
The verdure-tufted crag, at once he leapt 
Sheer from the branch, and felt beneath his feet 
Heights, which no footstep but the deer’s bad beat : 
And bounding where the eagle builds, from sight 
He faded upwards into dizzy light. 

Then javclinsMioflk and clash’ll: a long shrill yell 
Was sent through eveiy woodland, cave, and dell. 
The hawk flew screaming from his rock : and o’er 
The forest growl’d remote a mutter'd mingled roai. 

My sprite was with the bard: I follow’d him 
To other mountains, where the sight grew dim 
If backward turn’d below: one arm the lyre 
Clasp’d close : the sun had touch’d a pine with tiie; 
He snatch’d a branchy torch : I heard the wave 
lfasii loud and long and shrill: a yawning cave 
Received him, and I enter’d : the cleft sides 
Foam'd with the lush and roar of cataract tides: 
The vaults shot light from crystals, and the walls. 
That flash’d with gleams of darkling watcrfulls, 
Show’ll the green tints volcanic fires had left 
When flames and waters hiss’d within the cleft. 

II was the cavern my far-gifted sight 

I Tad partly fathom’d : now a deeper night 
Hung o’er my sliding path, by fits illumed 
With glancing meteor flashes; as entomb’d 
I stood within th' eternal mountains: deep 
And deeper the descending chasm's ridged sleep 
Open’d, and w ide and wider that immense 
And endless cavern, to my sleeping sense. 

Struck its far vistas in the pillar’d stone. 

By the bard's waving pine-torch gleaming shown 
With all their spars of diamond, veins of gold: 
Gates of red brass upon their hinges roll'd 
Deafening the cataract’s thunder : the pine’s light. 
Now flashing keener flame, disclosed to sight 
The space beyond : the river rush’d between 
Those clanging valves: a rocky ledge was seen 
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Banking its broadening current, till it wound 
In twined meanders writhing round and round : 
Hollow the dreary imirmur rose, and more 
And more in distance a confused stem roar 
Of thronging echoes floated near and near ; * • 

Vague, undefined, and fraught with doubt and fear. 
Then did that dauntless poet loose the fold 
Of his girt robe that round his ancles roll'd. 

And bared his sinewy arm, and struck the shell 
Whose tinkling echoes rose and rose and fell: 

That all that uproar ceased ; nnd half-seen wings 
Of night-birds stirr’d the air and brush’d the strings: 
And on the river’s breast a darksome boat 
Row’d by a giant arm was seen to float; 

And he was ferried in deep silence o’er, 

Till 1 stood with him on a stranger shore : 

And still the harp-strings rang, and shapes of men 
Shadowy, enormous, came thick-flocking then; 

With huge incredible forms of beast-like mould. 

That moved with claws or wings, or snake-like roll’d. 
Or all at once; and, high above us flung. 

One on a moveless wheel grim-gazing hung 
His bulk, of stature like a cowering cloud: 

Sighs, murmur'd voices, whispeis low or loud, 

With rustling trampling?, throng'd us ; and a blast 
Of laughter, like a trumpet, clang’d and past. 

I felt secure as some invisible sprite, 

Impassive to the grasp of hostile might, 

And onward pass’d, as I the shadow weie 
Of him who forced his fearless passage thcic. 

At length the rock receded ovei-head; 

A sky of amethyst o’er arching spread 

Its concave, studded with strange stars, and bright 

With comets wheeling in conceuliic liulit ; 

And, strait before, a palace rent'd on high 
Its gold-leaved doors and walls of porphyry ; 

And I beheld him, while the valves flew wide. 

Across the threshold plant his venturous stride. 

And pace with harp in hand the jasper floor ; 

Till touching a soft stop, he paused before 
A veiling arras, that with purpling glow 
Checker d in shifting lights the stone below, 
lie raised it with his arm, and the strong ray 
Of starry lamps flash'd out a midnight da> 

Arid supernatural statures caught the eye 
Like shadows flung against a mountain sky: 
Embodied attributed, strange virtues, powers 
Of vengeance, such as range the guilty tower s 
Where crimp has left its stain ; and some there were 
Who wreath'd the serpent round their female hair. 
The sweet string trembled: all, incontinent. 

Gazed gestuTeless and mute: the prophet bent 
His forehead; since, above that dream-like crowd. 
Steps of pyramidal sweep sustain'd a cloud. 

Through whose ensanguined and transparent light 
What seem’d a pillar’d throne half rnet the sight. 
Where sate a human shape of doubtful guise, 

J enebrous splendour, ana colossal size; 

Hazzling, yet dimly seen: the charming rhyme 
Melted from Orpheus' lips: he dared to climb 
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The slope pyramidal of steps that grew 
Beneath his toiling feet, till to my view 
fie stood diminished ; the last stair he trod. 

Fainting, and touch'd the foot-stool of the Clod, 

" He saw a monarch in his pomp of place 
I’ropt on a staff of gold : he saw the lace 
Of Jove-Apollo in his subterrene 
Presence : of two-sex’d aspect: a dark queen 
Sate gazing pensive on him, Pluto’s spouse : 

Arch’d on her forehead met her raven brows ; 

And languishingly look'd her fawn-like eyes. 

Through long-fringed eyelids dipt in hyacinth dyes: 

Her tower-tresti'd hair was diadem'd : anon 
The apparition of that shape was gone; 

And through the fire-red vapour, mantling round 
The chair of burnish’d adamant, there frown'd 
A giant king, whose spiky crown was set 
O’er locks that diopp'd in rings ol clustering jet • 

Thus, in their violet robes enwrapt, the paii 
Sate twain, or one ; with crisp’d «ir Ho wing hair. 

Or stem, or melancholy—mild : ea< li came 
And went alone ; each different, yet the same : 

A masculine Proseipiiu was he; 

And Pluto soften'd to a matron she: 

Nor e’er at onee weie those grand phantoms s* on , 

A lonely king, a soliluiy queen: 

One only le.m’d upon that staff'of gold, 

And whom you late beheld you still behold : 

Her sunded'd feet still press the agate stair. 

And his those raven brows, that tower-wreath’d hau 
Tin lineaments, by involution strange 
Ol form joid sex, pass’ll with alternate change 
And n-appeal’d : and st'dl a disk of rays 
Haloed tach brow ; a iaint and flickering blaze: 

And in that sign the lavish’d piophet knew 
His priesthood pure, his inspiiutious ti We¬ 
lle look’d upon the sell-dividing one. 

The lemalc Jove of hell, the subterranean stm: 

Ami as he twitch'd the elands with ivory rod. 

Lifted his plaintive chant and hail’d the (ioddess-tiod. 

son*. 01 onriui's. 

Prof hi. 

Hail! hi whom the heavens eternal centre still as in their home ; 
Earth with all its hills and forests, ocean w’ith ils whirls of loam - 
Mother of the moon: great father of the dews and founts of file, 
lti\ers issue from thy bosom ; lightnings own tliec for their sire : 
Hell admits thee to its caverns ; death obeys thee ; life attends ; 
At thy footstool, sun infernal! thus thy priest, thy prophet hends 
Hear Hyperion ! hear Scrapis! Pan-Osiris, Venus, hear! 

Hear me, by thy name Adonis ! Isis, lean thy charmed’ear! 

The flame that warm'd my stripling heart 
Exhales itself in sighs ; 

Thy light, all-glorious as thou art I 
Oh sun ! fatigues mine eyes. 

Paii’tl on the popl.u’s silvery hough 
The turtle** sit. and moan 
< omplanil*- of love ; but tuneless now 
To me who sit alone 
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The yielding grass betrays the seat 
She fill’d beneath the tree; 

I now must shun that Lower’d retreat. 

For she is lost to me. 

The chord that I melodious strung * - 

False trembles to my quill; 

Mute is that dear companion's tongue 
That join’d its sweeter trill* 

The mountain echoes solemn roll 
A dirge-like hollow sound; 

They commune with my bleeding soul 
That feels the adder's wound. 

The breezy planes, that clasp their leal 
My burning temples o'ci. 

Respond, in whispers to my grief, 

She will return no more. 

The moonlight shadows cross my cat i, 

I see her liqgetiiig stand, 

And with mock'd aims despairing tave, 

A& she eludes my hand. 

And when the gleam of morning skies 
The vales and rocks unfolds. 

What can delight these tearful ijcs. 

If she no more beholds ? 

Grant the prayer of thine adore i, 

God of light, ami hie, and lot t! ’ 

To my vacant arms restore hu. 

Gladden the deset ted gio\c ! 

Let the ring-dove’s t oice again 
Charm me with its murmur’d strain. 

Let the bank again receive her 

Where she loan'd upon m> breast, 

Why of life in youth beieave lit i. 

Hades ! thine unbidden guest i 
Why pronounce the doom I bear. 

Sleepless torment, stern despaii ? 

Amnion J if ere I hymn'd thy many names as one. 

The self-created soul! Supreme, self-center'd suu ! 

If mine the mortal hand that dared unveil thy face. 

And show thee where thou stood’st, all natuic for thy base; 
Through earth's and ocean’s depths thy glistening anows hurl'd, 
Minerva of the heavens and Vulcan of the world ! 

Infuse thy holy warmth, thy vital spirit shed 
Within tnc frigid veins of hei, the fleeted dead ; 

Grant me to clasp the lost, and give mine eyes to see 
Eurydice in life, the found Eurydicc! 

PROSFKPJNL, 

The door of death 
To allis nigh; 

Shi had mortal breath. 

And thou must die. 

She had human birth, 

And was snatch’d awav. 

Lest the toys of i.uth 
Should thy ‘piiit sway 
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With a charm 1 bind thee; 

Avert thy head ; 

One flits behind thee 
Who join'd the dead. 

When the upper skies 

Have mix’d with her breath. 

Then turn thine eyes. 

For she lives from death. 

But beware lest haste 
The spell dissever ; 

Or uuembraced 
She is dead for ever. 

And in a thought I found me at the mouth 
< >f that enormous cavern ; the sweet south 
Whisper’d of primrose odours, and the flow 
Of sunshine bathed the mountains with its glow. 

The roarings of that subterraneous wave 
Were laintlier heard; when from within the cavi 
A harp rang out: a youth with liurried tread 
Sprang into day, and, gasping, turn’d his head. 

The very heart within me seem'd to break 
At the shrill sadness of that following shriek. 

A iigure like a mist veil'd snowy-white 
Stretch’d its beseeching arms and sank from sight. 

And where that mist-like form pale-hovering stay’d 
A moment’s space, was blimLest, blackest sliarlc. 

Then carnet distant uarthquake sound, whose thi ill 
Was felt as from within that tremulous hill; 

Gloom fell upon the rocks, and winds howl'd by 
With lightning glimpses from a scowling sky. 

I saw the pontiff youth umuoving stand ; 

Then, starting, in his harp-strings twine his hand 
With passionate tears and reave them from the shell: 
Long forest echoes rang their answering knell 
To his redoubling shrieks: the serpent cast 
Her venom on him as he bounding pass’d 
Beneath th« guarl’d o’erbranching oaks ; the glare 
Of panthers met him from their briary lair. 

Paths that betray'd the Bacchant’s agile pace 
Now led him onward to their holiest place: 

With loathing yet determined glance he sees 
The human Bacchus' image, girt with trees ; 

Whence hung the vine's ripe clusters; and beneath 
Laiy women, ivy-crown’d, that seem’d to breathe 
The breath of deepest slumber, as opprest 
With dance and wine that stained their ivory breast 
And left its crimson on their ruddier lip : 

And some in dreams appear'd again to sip 
The rapture-stirring juice, and leaping hurl 
The leafy javelin in its breezy whirl. 

A lawn's gore-spotted hide beside them lay, 
llemnant and symbol of their festive prey ; 

When snatch'd from mouth to mouth, from hand to hand. 
Its living flesh hod fed their howling ravening band. 

He stood amidst them, and with wildering shout 
Startled the sleepers: that inebriate rout 
Up-bounded from the earth ; their javelins shook. 

And measured him amazed with lengthening look 
Doubtful anil half-assured : but he, austeie. 

In de.qiei ate anguish smiling scorn of fear. 
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Drapg’d the stain’d idol from its base, and trod 
in the delved mould the mortal-visaged God : 

And then a yell broke forth, that babes at lest 
Had died to hear it on the lulling breast. 

DIIIIVAAMBIC. 

Hail to him ! hail to the God of the vine ! 

Death to the spoiler that tramples his shrine' 

Death to the wretch who despises our charms. 

Looks dew’d with pity and supplicant aims. 

Death to the monster who loves but the dead! 

Twine all your hands in the locks oi his head. 

Red as the wine let the blood of his heart 
Spont on the barb of each ivy-wreathed dart. 

Wide let his limbs through the forest be strewn. 

And the river re-murmur the sob of his groan. 

Hail to him!—hail to the God of the vine 1 
Death to the spoiler that tramples his shrine! 

And on the pontiff youth then arms they ilung ; 

And round and round with fierce ombraeements clung , 
Thcii writhing hands weie twisted in his locks j 
Headless he sank : but woods and glades ami locks 
Told baik the voice of hit. last agonj — 

“ Eurydice! all, poor Euiydice!” 

The last, the only sounds his tongue had shaped 
Still quiver’d on the lip, when life cm aped ; 

The stream that his dispaited visage roll’d 
Along its ruddy tides the echo told, 

And all the wild loar died along thi stup : 

And those, who wreak'd thi i ongoain e, paused to xwep. 

A tioubled, gloomy, sad, i epentant air. 

The mien of jealous, ei ring, loud despair— 

JKnigiveucss melting in the gall ol hate. 

Ami wrath to love relenting when too late— 

Such thoughts wore painted in each face: and all 
Moved silent back to a maim’d fuuetai: 

Gathering the scatter'd limbs beneath a mound 
Ol heapy earth, aud strewing roses round. 

The forest closed upon their toil, and night 
Press’d heavy on my intercepted sight; 

An interval, as if in death 1 lay. 

And motion, sense, and thought had past away. 

Till snatch’d afar, as in a trance, 1 sank 
In tot rent-eaten caverns, drear and dunk. 

Where meteors darting their phosphoric ray 
Gleam’d through sparr’d vaults to light my downuaid wax , 
And consciously I pass’d that brassy door. 

Arid felt my footsteps on the jasper floor. 

The walls then melted like a mist away. 

The spangled heavens dissolved in purple day: 

And there were lawns of greenness, and far gleams 
Of golden fruitage and of amber streams: 

Ami childhood groupcs and many an arm-link’d pair. 

And one of roseate cheek and sunny hair. 

With starr’d and azured vestments, kati’d her head 
O’er a wan youth, who waked as from the dead, 

Diew life and love like sunlight at his eyes. 

And held his breath in speechless ecstasies,— 

Then dove-like murmur’d, while delight grew pain, 

“ Eurydice ! thou then art mine again !” Oj i 
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NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE 

I embarked for England on the 
4th of February, 1824, and sailed 
from the heads of Fort Jackson with 
a south-east wind, which continued 
more or less foul till the evening of 
the 12th, when it came round to the 
north-west. 

On the two following days we saw 
flying-fish, though our latitude on 
the last of them was 37° 22', which 
is a higher southern parallel than 
this tropical animal was perhaps ever 
seen in before. We had the wind 
now from the southward, and next 
from the westward, as it prevails in 
these latitudes at this season, and as 
we wished it to be for the purpose 
of making an eastern passage home 
round Cape Horn. But the wind 
being right aft, with a heavy sea, 
caused a great rolling of the ship. 

On the 18th Capt. Cook’s Strait 
between the two islands of New Zea¬ 
land was in sight, and we passed 
Cape Farewell in the*course of the 
day, and were at night oil' the Bro¬ 
thers. It was calm in the night, 
and the stiait being so nanow that 
we could see the land on both sides, 
the sea was smooth and the drip 
steady in the day. The land we saw 
consisted of hanen hills or sand. We 
observed no signs ol inhabitancy. 
These arc not the fe'tile parts ol 
New Zealand. The mountains weie 
even topt with sand, which we at 
first took fi>i snow. 

The next day f€ntiy Island was in 
sight, and we passed tluough the 
strait; ami on the following day, we 
left New Zealand out of sight. Hav¬ 
ing cleared the la .d, the sea ran 
high, and the ship's rolling became 
heavy again. 

On the 21st we crossed the longi¬ 
tude of 180 u , and entered the wes¬ 
tern hemisphere, as it may strictly 
be called, though the maps do not 
divide till 20^ more ; but having lived 
more than seven years in the eastern 
hcmispheie, one is anxious to fore¬ 
st al a change. 

On the 25th albatrosses were nu¬ 
merous, and on the 2<»th stormy pe- 
terols. On the 28th w e saw eight of 
the former swimming, which they 
seldom do, and on the 2.0th the latter 
were in great variety. 


FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 

From this time to the 17th March 
the weather was generally wet and 
windy, and the vessel being very 
deeply laden and uneasy, shipped 
the salt water almost constantly ; so 
that we were imprisoned in our ca¬ 
bins, which wore necessarily darkened. 
This was the worst of doubling Cape 
Horn ; for on the 28tli March, the 
day on which we actually passed the 
longitude of it, and left the Pacific 
for the Atlantic ocean, the weather 
was fine, and the ship steady; and 
the next day tin* sea was calm and 
the sky beautiful, with Staten Island 
in sight twelve leagues to the north, 
looking even green. So was it fine 
weather for the three following days, 
but on the last of these the »ind came 
foul. 

On the day wc doubled (’ape 
Horn, we met a ship about five miles 
off: the thermometer at this time 
stood at 41°, being the lowest fall on 
the voyage. 

On the 25th came heavy raitt with 
a squally night, and the sea being 
against the wind t uumhI a great roll¬ 
ing and pitching of the -.hip. So the 
deck was generally wet and om ca¬ 
bin dark again till the 1th day of 
April, when the dead lights were re¬ 
moved for good , and the w orst of 
our passage was over. 

This week we made two Thurs¬ 
days—in order to accommodate our 
reckoning to that of this hemisphere, 
having gained a re\olution of the 
earth, by going back to the sun 
round the world—two first days of 
April; so that this being leap-year, 

I shall have lived 3t*7 days in one 
year, a thing which few people can 
understand, and still fewer say. If 
the Emperor Titus had been up to 
this, he rpight have indemnified him¬ 
self for his celebrated loss. 

On the 5th day of April, the ther¬ 
mometer stood at 75°, being a change 
of 30° in a fortnight. 

On the 12th we were so fortunate 
as to meet his Majesty’s ship Tamar, 
Captain Bremer, bound from Ping- 
land to New South Wales : this was 
the only vessel we visited dm rug 
the whole passage, w r c being bound 
from New South Wales to England, 
ami a man of war not having sailed 
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from England to New South Wales 
for twenty years before. An old ac¬ 
quaintance ot mine, an officer of the 
snip, boarded in, and gave us a few 
newspapers of January and February 
last, which we should not have seen 
in New South Wales lor three months 
more. Here be fruits ! first profits of 
the voyage home! 

The Tamar was bound to New 
South Wales on secret service; but 
on my arrival in England, I found 
the secret very well known to be the 
intended establishment of a commer¬ 
cial factory at Port Essin^ton, a dis¬ 
covery ofCiapt. King’s of His Majesty's 
surveying service, on the north coast 
of Australia. The treaty with Hol¬ 
land having shut us out of all the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago^into 
which British goods are not admitted 
by the Dutch without payment of a 
very high duty, our government have, 
by assisting in the formation of this 
factory, anticipated any foreign oc¬ 
cupancy of this part of the Austra¬ 
lian coast, from whence the Malays, 
who visit it every year from Macas¬ 
sar to fish for trepang fox the China 
market, may be supplied with our 
manufactured goods. It is hoped 
that the Malays will soon induce 
Chinese emigrants to settle at Poit 
Essington, and keep up this trade in 
British goods. The port lies very 
handy, not only for the Moluccas, 
but for the Caroline and Philippine 
Islands, and even for China. 

On the same day on which we met 
the Tamar, we crossed the tropic of 
C’apricorn; and I saw the Great 
Bear again for the first time for more 
than seven years 

. . . - . . The northern team. 

And great Orion’s more refulgent beam. 
To which around the axle of the sky 
The Bear revolving points his golden eye, 
Who shines exalted on th’ ethereal plain. 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the 
main. 

On the 15th we met a brig ten 
miles ofT, and on the 17 th another 
standing to the south-west. These 
were proofs of our drawing towards 
the coast of Brazil ; and on the 20th 
the land was in sight, the city of St- 
Salvador in the Brazilian province of 
Bahia, latitude 12 w 59', longitude 
3H** 2H', according to one reckoning ; 
SS*'21', according to anotlur. Two 
ships were insight, also standinc lor 


the harbour of Bahia; and in the 
afternoon we came to anchor there. 

We found Bahia in the possession 
of the Brazilians, and the Portuguese 
either expelled or hiding themselves. 
The Brazilians arc not such finely 
made men as the negroes of this pro¬ 
vince, who are celebrated for the 
beauty of their figures ; but the 
South Americans, notwithstanding 
the diininutivcness of their forms, 
will be a great people,-— 

A little body with a mighty heart. 

The very children in the streets are 
singing Liberty. 

The imperial flag was hoisted on 
the fort, and flying on the ships 
of war. I wish they had chosen a 
prettier mixture of colours. They 
are light green and yellow, with an 
unmeaning coat of arms. 

I went on shore this evening, and 
called, as is the etiquette, upon the 
British consul, who lives at Vittoria, 
in the upper or new town, on Cape 
St. Antonio, on which is another foit. 
This is almost entirety an English 
settlement, aid delightfully situated, 
with lanes, at least clean, if not trim, 
and gardens, or rather shrubberies, 
to each house, down to tire sea. The 
mango, and other tropical treis, 
struck me with their rich ienfmess, 
after the barrenness and dryness of 
Australian foliage. 1 found tin white 
cedar, the melia azcelaiuch, m eom- 
mon bead-tree of India, ginning 
here, as well as at New South Wales ; 
and I particularly admired the splen¬ 
dour of that species of acacia, called 
poinciana pulcherrima, or the llai- 
badocs flower-fencC. 

The lower town of Bahia, in \\ hich 
the English merchants have only 
compting-houses, is very close and dis¬ 
gusting, rather from filth and tlieninn- 
ners of the Portuguese, than f i om the 
mode of building; for narrow streets 
ensure shade, and declivity of ground 
commands the sca-breezl' ever y w her e 
by its nature, and would command 
cleanliness with a very little art. 
There are many British merchants 
and shop-keepers settled here, cor¬ 
responding principally with Liver¬ 
pool. They are, as they arc all over 
the world, the wealthiest and most 
lespectablc people in the place, and 
in favotu with .ill par tie 1 ", loyalists, 
imperialists, and republicans. 

The next afternoon. I went ou 
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shore till my ship should sail, to 
enjoy the hospitality of my country¬ 
men at Vittoria; for I hud no other 
claim to it than that of common 
couutry, but tjiat was enough. Mrs. 
Graham, in her late Voyage to Bra¬ 
zil, repays the hospitality of the 
English at Bahia, by saying that 
“ society is at a low, very low scale 
here among the English,” and that 
“ the hulics are quite of the second 
rate even of colonial gentility.” 
Now, though there are about twenty 
English merchants here, there are 
but six married English ladies, and 
one single one ; and when Mrs. Gra¬ 
ham was here, there was, in ex¬ 
change for one of these, the Con¬ 
sul's daughter, whom this genteel 
authoress has the indelicacy to name 
at full length. It does not appear 
that Mrs. Graham meant to include 

Miss !*• .—. in her criticism, but 

the number of six is too small to 
scatter censure harmless among ; and 
one of those six must have been 
Miss P———'s married sister, whom 
Mrs. Graham also mentions. I, can 
only say that I had the good lortune 
to be either more giateful or less fas¬ 
tidious. But I should have thought 
that a very small sliare of gratitude, 
and ;i very considerable one of fasti¬ 
diousness, might still have left the 

guest of Mrs. J-entirely satisfied 

of her unaffected good-breeding, and 
of the perfect politeness of such of 
her few countrywomen as I had the 
pleasure of meeting under her roof. 

At our Consul’s house, I saw an 
Indian of Botocudo (in the interior 
of the country) who had been to 
Vienna to see the world, and was 
staying at the Consulate, on his way 
back to his own nation. lie bad a 
large, lound, cake-shaped piece of 
wood, inserted in a long slit in his 
under lip. something like the natives 
of the Baie des Francoises on the 
west coast of North America, figured 
in the Atlas to La Perouse's Voyage ; 
and a similar piece iu a slit in each 
ear. I have since learnt that there 
was a Botocudo with his wife and 
child exhibited in London in the year 
1822. 

The weather favoured our little 
rclnrhe; and our ship completed her 
watering on the 23d of April. I hail 
therefore no time to visit the interior 
of the country, to which indeed there 
are no roads; but I perambulated 


the city of Bahia with great diligence, 
both in caderas, and on horseback. 
The streets are too steep for carriages, 
although the hill on which the town 
is built, is not GOO feet high (as the 
books say), but a little more than 
200, teste Captain Sabine. The ca¬ 
deras, or curtained chairs, which are 
used as much by gentlemen as by 
ladies, are carried obliquely, with 
only one pole from the top of the 
chair on the shoulder of each of two 
negroes, so that each may see his 
way before him, and the sitter enjoy 
the thorough breeze and see before 
him too, if he chooses to open the cur¬ 
tains. 

As it was the season of the car¬ 
nival, and this city was once the 
ecclesiastical metropolis, of Brazil, 
we expected to witness the masque¬ 
rading liolydays of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Religion. But the revolution 
had left priests at a heavy discount. 
We found the saint-cupboards in the 
streets shut up ; and the carnival w as 
forbidden by the governor, for fear of 
political riot. 

On Sunday the 24th, I visited the 
public garden in the fort of St. Peter, 
presenting a fine terrace to the sea. 

I found tne garden neglected, pro¬ 
bably in consequence of the late 
siege of Bahia by the Brazilians. 
The remains of an earthwork, thrown 
up by their troops, are in the neigh¬ 
bouring square. I copied the follow¬ 
ing inscription from an obelisk in 
the garden, commemorative of the 
Prince Regent of Portugal’s first 
landing here, on the (.migration of 
the Royal Family from the mother 
country. I wonder the Brazilians 
have not pulled it dow’n. 

Joanni 

Priore Reg. P. F. P- P. 
hue primura appulso 
xi. cal. Februar. 

A. D. MDCCCVlir. 

Bahia: Scnatus 
' Monumentum 
posuit. 

MDCCCXV. 

In the afternoon, I rc-cmbark<*d, 
refreshed with oranges and limes, 
(though they kept not long) and 
pleased with Bahia, although 1 did 
not find it so musical and romantic 
as Rio dc Janeiro. To be sure, the 
Portuguese were either away or shut 
up; and the lascivious guitar was 
silenced by the trumpet of freedom- 
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There is a large opera-house here, 
and there was to be a performance 
that night ; but our countrymen did 
not speak highly of Brazilian taste, 
or of the ripeness of the revolution¬ 
ists for elegant amusements. 

The climate of Bahia is not op¬ 
pressive to a visitor; but it must be 
tiresome to a resident to have the 
thermometer all the year round from 
75° to 85°. Winter rains induce the 
lower degree, and the higher is al¬ 
ways relieved by a sea-breeze. 

The oranges of Bahia are particu¬ 
larly fine. When the king of Portu¬ 
gal lived at Rio de Janeiro he would 
eat no other. They are seedless in 
the main core. The seeds arc in a 
little perfect sub-orange at the top of 
the other, which gives the fruit some¬ 
what of a pear-shape, with the seed- 
chamber divisions indicated in the 
rind of this little top-orauge. The 
ant is the great enemy of this fruit- 
tree. Its armies will strip an orange- 
tree in a night— 

Shake down its mellow hangings, nay its 

leaves. 

And leave it bare to weather. 

I saw some of these little animals 
walking away with lar^e bits of 
leaves. No remedy of girthing the 
trunk with any thing, however poi¬ 
sonous or offensive, has yet been dis¬ 
covered. They surmount all diffi¬ 
culties. Fire at night is the only 
thing that drives them away for a 
time. 

The only manufactory at Bahia is 
of red pottery. The various water- 
vessels are peculiarly adapted to this 
warm climate, from the porousness 
of the clay of whit h they are made; 
and the excellent water that is pour¬ 
ed from them, after they have been 
placed in the sea or land breeze, 
drinks deliciously cool. 

Wc sailed from Bahia in the after¬ 
noon of the 26th of April, with a 
south-east wind and showery weather ; 
and so the wind and weather continued, 
aitd prevented us from clearing the 
land till the 3d day of May. In ad¬ 
dition to this foulness of wind, we 
now found a foul shii) ; for the vessel 
having been some days stagnant in 
harbour, an infernal sulphuric stench 
came from the hold, and from the 
bilge-water, which, attracting the 
lead from the salt-water-stained 

* ♦ 


cabin paint, rendered the between 
decks, which were always wet and 
dirty, perfectly uninhabitable. Was 
it the hides of the cargo that gene¬ 
rated this horrible smell, and pro¬ 
duced this sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which, combining with the oxygen 
of the paint, formed sulphate of lead? 
The wind being no longer aft, this 
odour was blown into the stern ca¬ 
bins for the rest of the voyage, and 
rendered the ship more disagreeable 
in the trade-winds, than in rounding 
('ape Horn. Scouring was useless : 
the black-lead was soon afterwards 
reproduced; and without going so 
far as to feel a stain (as Burke says) 
like a wound, it is not to be conceiv¬ 
ed by the ladies and gentlemen of 
England, w ho live at home in ease, 
how distressing is the constant sense 
of uncleanness on board ol ship. I 
am told that this stench an 1 these 
stains are the consequences of many 
cargoes, particularly ol sugar; and 
yet masters of ships (from pure in¬ 
difference to every thing but navi¬ 
gation) take no measures to prevent 
them, either Uy the use of unpaiuted 
cabin-linings, or by ventilating the 
holds. He that cannot eat and di ink 
any thing, drest in any way, at any 
time, out of anything, touched by any 
tiring, mixed with any thing,—and 
this under the sight ol any dirt, the 
smell of any stench, the sound of any 
discord, and the feeling of any mo¬ 
tion, should not go to sea. 1 wiite 
this while I am at sea, because the 
touch of shore is apt to put to (light 
the memory of all these miseries, how¬ 
ever keeu at the time ; ami 1 am de¬ 
termined to have mv revenge of ship¬ 
board ; and to tell landsmen \\ hat 
truth will utter and what sailois will 
not. 1 said I would write a pamphlet 
against the sea. I am in a mood to 
chide the tempest, to rebuke the 
waves, like King Canute. It my 
outward ship was heavy and uneasy, 
my homeward was heavy, uneasy, 
wet and filthy. 

On the day after we left Bahia, 
the French merchant-ship, which 
sailed with us, and the Dutch one, 
which left the harbour the day lie- 
lore, were close in sight ; and on the 
next day a brig was near us, sup¬ 
posed to be an English merchant 
vessel that sailed from Bahia on 
Sunday. On the following morning, 
the Fiencli ship ius tlose in sight 
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again ; and on the next duy, a vessel 
was still visible. 

On the 5th of May, we saw a Por¬ 
tuguese Man-of-war, not a ship, but 
a speeies of zoophytu of the medusa 
kind ; and in the evening we passed 
the high pyramidical peak of the is¬ 
land of Fernando Nor non ha, distant 
six or seven leagues, to the eastward, 
lising like u spire. 

On the 8th we crossed the line in 
the longitude of 32 u 30', and were 
becalmed for only two days, with rain 
for only one, after which we got the 
north-east trade-wind till the 2d of 
June, wheu we were in the latitude 
of 3.1 ’ &&', and in the Florida Gulf 
Stream. On the 13th of May the 
wind was light with heavy rain all 
day ; and onthcmxt evening, which 
was showery, we saw a lunar rain¬ 
bow. a phenomenon which 1 have 
witnessed only once before, and 
which many people die of old# age 
without seeing. 

C.)n the 22d, being in latitude 20° 
7\ the sun was vertical at noon, yet 
the thermometer was only 75 l \ This 
is a wonderful sight, ai><l yet thou¬ 
sands, who visit the tropics, notice it 
not. Shine, but no sun, till you look 
over head ; and, what is more awful, 
like the goblin in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, 

Your form no darkling shadow throws 

I T pon the vessel's deck. 

A veiticul sun is as much a miracle 
to an extra-1 ropical inhibitant, as 
snow and ice to an intei-tropical one. 

On the next day, at evening, we 
met a brig; and much sea-weed was 
seen all day, supposed to have drifted 
from the Gulf Sticani. It seemed 
to be all of one sort, namely the 
funis natans. 

On the 24th of Ma,, we crossed 
tilt' tropic of Cancer ; and on that 
and the three following days the sea¬ 
weed was very abundant. When 
gathered, small crabs and shrimps 
came up among it. 

On the 30th of May, the wind be¬ 
ing light and the weather fair, we 
saw half a dozen dolphins, with their 
ultramarine blue bodies, and their 
orange-green tails; but they would 
not bite a bait. Wo also passed a 
brig. 

Eight weeks have now elapsed, 
during which we have had the ther¬ 


mometer standing from 75° to 83 3 , 
both night and day. From this time 
the heat fell to a common English 
summer temperature. 

On the next day, which was rMuy 
and cloudy, instead of dolphins, 
stormy peterels were very numerous 
under the stern of the ship ; and on 
the following day came a strong 
breeze and a high sea, producing 
heavy rolling. JVe_passed a schooner, 
showing English colours. The day 
after, the sea was still high and the 
wind fresh at nortli-west, with heavy 
rain in the evening, which latter con¬ 
tinued the next day. With the ex¬ 
ception of one day we had now a fair 
wind, till we entered the English 
Channel. On the 4th of June we 
passed a brig, which afterwards over¬ 
took • and spoke us; namely, the 
Norton Packet from the island of 
St. Thomas to England. On the 
next day, the wind was stronger and 
the ship more uneasy and wet than 
ever: we were out of the Gulf 
Stream, and on the following morn¬ 
ing we passed the islands of Flores 
anil ('(mo, the two north-western¬ 
most of the Azores, or Western Is- 
laiuU. Flores looked verdant; but 
Conn is little better than a lofty 
rock : both however are inhabited. 

We were now drawing near home 
and the converging of outward and 
homeward bound vessels. On the 9th 
day of June we passed a ship, and on 
tlie next day met a large one ; on tlie 
13th we met a brig, and saw two m 
three other small vessels in the 
chops of the Channel. The next day, 
a vessel was in sight, and tlie sea was 
green, the ship being in* soundings. 
We were out of blue water. The 
following morning several vessels 
were in sight: in the afternoon we 
saw the land. Start Point, in Old 
England; and late at night, we dis¬ 
cerned the Portland Lights. On the 
next day, we were off Portland and 
St. Alban's Heads; but the wind 
was foul; a mortifying circumstance 
with home in sight. An Isle -of 
Wight pilot came on board ; and we * 
had that island in sight all day. The 
next morning the weather was wet, 
and the land out of sight. At noon 
of the 17tli of June wo tacked to¬ 
wards England, and made St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s on the Isle of Wight at three 
o’clock ]>. ni.; when the wind con- 
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turning obstinately foul, I went on 
shore in the pilot-boat and landed at 
Portsmouth at the same hour the next 
morjnmg. The sea was smooth and 
the sail pleasant. We came round 
the Needles, and up the Solent or 
West Channel of the Isle of Wight, 
and as we kept close in shore all the 
way, the transition from a sea voyage 
to my land journey up to London 
was broken by thus ^coasting along 
this beautiful island. And so ends 
this tedious journal of a voyage of 
131 days at sea! 

The boundless ocean! If it be 
meant to give the effect of a view of 
“sea Without shore,” it is quite a 
mistake to describe it, as the bound¬ 
less ocean. It appears to be com¬ 
pletely bounded ; and that too at the 
very sbort distance of three or four 
miles, all around. The melancholy 
main is in my mind tire happiest 


* Reid’s Inquuy into the 


epithet that poetry has ever applied 
to the sea. 

Where all above is sky, and ocean all 
around, 

sounds very sublime till you get on 
board of ship ; and then reality gives 
you a small circle of a dozen tiers 
of waves all around, capped with a 
low dome of sky, about the size of 
St. Paul's Cathedral; for it is a very 
just observation of Dr. ileid, that 
“ when the visible horizon is termi¬ 
nated by very distant objects, the 
celestial vault seems to be enlarged 
in all its dimensions.” * It must there¬ 
fore follow that when the horizon is 
bounded by a circle of waves three 
miles off, the zenith shuts down over 
our heads into a smaller segment of 
a sphere than that of an apparent he- 
misphcic. But enough of the sea. 

B. F. 

- • _ 

Human Mind, eh. \i. § 23. 


ELEGY. 

A shadow on itiy spirit fell. 

When my hush’d footstep from thee pass'd , 
And sad to me thy mild farewell. 

To me, who fear’d it was thy last; 

And when I saw thee next, a \ oil 
Was drawn upon thy features pale. 

They strew’d thee in thy narrow bed 
With roses from thy own loved bowers : 

In melting anguish Memory lied 
Back to thy valued rural hours : 

And saw thee gentle gliding round. 

Where all to thee was Eden ground. 

The God, whose presence met thee there. 

Was with thee m thy slow decays ; 

He answered to her dying prayer. 

Whose life* had been a hymn of praise: 

Thy God, was nigh—thy Shepherd-God, 

With comfort of his staff and rod. 

I lay thoe Where the loved are laid: 

Best—.till their change and thine shall come; 
Still voices whisper through the shade; 

A light is glimmering rournl die tomb ; 

The temple rends ! the sleep is ended— 

The dead are gone, the pure ascended ! 
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THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
Sono Pittore'— Sat. Iloia. 


1 sham, not begin jxir le tom- 
mcncement , for I have an antipathy 
to straight lines. It has always been 
my custom to open a book in the 
middle, that I may have the plea* 
sure of torturing my brains to find 
out what the probable beginning 
may have been: the words, £l In a 
rich and beautiful valley, situated in 
the province of-“ The ele¬ 

gant l)e Mowbray received a fash¬ 
ionable education at -; “ put 

me into an agony of impatience. I 
prefer such openings a**, “ And so 
you are really not going to-day; ” but 
then Is sme to follow, ££ said the 
lady so and so,” and the story goes 
on as quietly as if it had any other 
beginning. Indeed any thing matter 
of fact makes me insufferably ner¬ 
vous, and I had rather receive any 
hind of answer than a direct one; 
tor which reason an Irishnfau is my 
delight. 

This peculiarity may account fin 
my declining to inform the reader 
who 1 am, what is my age, sex, 
or what circumstances gave liseto 
my present pursuit. We are apt 
to suppose the feelings of others 
similui to our ohii; and ns I 
have acknowledged my pj. forence 
for darkness rather than light, I 
choose to conclude, that all to whom 
I intinduce mj self are of my way of 
thinking. I theiefore intend to give 
them leave to stumble to thiir heart's 
content without affording them as¬ 
sistance—a kindness I should prize 
exliemely in my own pen an. 

1 am a portrait-painter, so much I 
condescend to mention—whether I 
paint in allegory, or in very truth, 
whether 1 am actually a spoiler or 
ndomer of ivory or canvas, or with 
a visionary pencil trace unsubstan¬ 
tial forms, I shall not satisfy the 
public. 

Whether I am a portly citizen, 
with Kuch a face as smiles from 
the walls of Somerset-House, or a 
shadowy grey gentleman, such as 
startles us to look on in the pages of 
Peter Schlemihl ; whether I am— 

A clerk foredoom’d las father’s soul to tftoss 

Sarr. 1821 . 


or a f£ learned pundit," 1 shall not 
satisfy the public. 

Whether I have “ wandered o’er 
the earth,” and describe scenes that 
I have really witnessed ; or have 
never quitted the noise and bustle of 
a smoky city, and describe from 
hem say, I shall not satisfy the public. 

Why should 1 ? Who satisfies the 
public now-a-days ? Who puts his 
name to a novel or a poem? Even 
though every one knows who is the 
author, does not every one love still 
to fancy himself wandering in a la¬ 
byrinth of doubt, and exclaim, ££ oh! 
let me be deceived ! ” Long live the 
known Unknowns, great and little! 
Long live doubt and perplexity!— 
Where is mystery may be imparti¬ 
ality. 

When ye doubt, the truth not knowing. 
Relicting the best, good may he growing; 
In judging the best no harm at the least, 

In judging die wont no good at the best. 

Hcyzt’ond. 

The first person who placed him¬ 
self under my care, with the fond 
hope of being rendered immortal by 
my art, was an old gentleman of 
goodly presence, with a red round 
face totally innocent of expression, 
small grey eyes, and broad bald 
forehead. His family, under whose 
hands he seemed to suffer a patient 
martyrdom, insisted on my being 
left entirely alone with him, tor fear 
of the attention of either being di¬ 
verted from the destined point. We 
took our stations and a dead silence 
ensued. 

When all was prepared I looked 
up and beheld the poor man screwed 
into an upright position, his elbows 
resting on the arms of his chair, his 
hands meeting, and his thumbs twirl¬ 
ing in the most exact time, his moutlf 
ursed up, his eyes half closed, and 
is whole body motionless, saving 
the before-mentioned rotatory mem¬ 
bers: appalled at such an appear¬ 
ance, I endeavoured by conversa¬ 
tion on various subjects to draw him 
from his perpendicular; but he had 
received his lesson, and he knew the 
consequences of disobedience: lie 
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Sift • 

SQtnetimrs, indeed, relaxed from his 
direct line, and now and then his 
feature distended into a smile—in 
Such a sort! I began to despair,—I 
invoked the shade of Sir Joshua,— 
I apostrophized the genius of Sir 
Tlioinus,—I trusted to the next sit¬ 
ting, when the novelty of the opera¬ 
tion having worn off, he might be 
induced to forget fps predicament. 
The next sitting he went to sleep ! 
I should have been reduced to 
wretchedness but for the animation 
caused by his waking apologies: a 
dead white wall glimmered opposite, 
he fixed his eyes in its dirertiou, and 
soon his gaze emulated its biilliancy 
and meaning. At last 1 entreated 
the company of his luniily : his wife 
came, and under her auspices the 
business was completed. She bejrun. 
In order to entertain us, a history of 
the letting of her first and second 
floors and jbre parlour,—of Ihe wash¬ 
ing of her window-curtains,—of the 
hatred she bore to all lodgers of 
French or other foreign growth,—of 
the spoiling of her best rug by the 
French lady’s saucepans being placed 
thereon .— t( For them folks,” said 
she, fr cooks their vittals upstairs, 
and puts down their pots and pans all 
Over the room. Nasty crcturs 1 but 
they don’t know no better, it’s the 
way all over France. I soon got 
them out, and then comes on old 
Hingy gentleman; he plagues my 
life out; but his money is sure, and 
so we bears his whims." 

> The specimens I gleaned of the 
character of this India gentleman 
amused me. lie is accustomed to 
remain in London a short time every 
year, and this house is his residence 
during that period. He reads the 
newspaper, and now and then an 
Asiatic Journal, but no other printed 
thing ever encumbers his table. His 
whole employmentislistening to what 
passes in the house, his door being 
always ajar that he may catch the 
'slightest sound; no sooner is any 
bell rung than his peals'louder, and 
he darts forward to intercept the ser¬ 
vant, that he may be first attended, 
that he may know why the bell was 
rung, that Ids orders may supersede 
any others: the questions, “ Who 
knocked at the door? Who came 
in ? Who dines at home ? What 
are they doing below? How do 
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they spend the evening ? ’’ following 
thick and fast. He (lines always at 
home, fearing, if he accepts any in¬ 
vitation, that he shall be obliged to 
return it; he keeps no servant, to 
save expense; he eats all day long, 
and > et pretendB every half hour to 
be fainting for want of nourishment, 
and dying for lack of attendance ; he 
starts at the least noise, and ringing 
violently, desires that some one may 
be sent to stay with him. 

His nephew called to take leave of 
him as he was going to college, and 
he offered him a shilling, and was 
offended at its being declined. lie 
sits for hours gazing at some gold 
coins and ill-set jewels which he 
possesses, and after cat dully 10 - 
plaeing them in security, yaivns, 
sighs, and sleeps through the day. 
This man has a large fortune, is a 
bachelor, lives unloving and unloved, 
mercenary, capricious, selfish, and 
ridiculous. 

My patient friend’s picture being 
completed, 1 proceeded next to the 
portiail of his daughter, a young 
lady of some beauty, of which she 
was fully conscious. She has filled 
several situations as governess, ami 
her qualifications for such an under¬ 
taking raised in my mind reflections 
on the extraordinary unfitness of the 
greatest part of the numerous race of 
teachers for the important charge 
consigned to them. 

Having seated herself at hoi 
“ Arp,” that 1 might judge of the 
effect, she condescended to warble, 
in a loud voice, the following strain, 
the v'ords and air of which, though 
not new, she told nie she pnrticulaily 
admired, and indeed poetry in gene¬ 
ral she “ was partial to.” Of her 
power of giving proper expression to 
the music, from thoroughly under¬ 
standing the words, she gave me this 
specimen. 

Sosa. — iliositia). 

See the rosy moon happeering 

Pants with geld the verdure lawn. 

Bees on banks their time disporting, 

Sup on sweets and ale of mom ! 

Then she obliged us with " Dy 
Piasir," and * e Tooky Assendy,” and 
“ Portray chermong; ” the accom- 
animent far less intolerable, it must 
u acknowledged, than what it ac¬ 
companied. 
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Her costume gave me infinite 
trouble, in consequence of her mo¬ 
ther’s indecision, as to whether she 
should be represented in het own 
character at her Arp, with her last 
ball dress of pink satin, with blue* 
and yellow roses— w all the lashion 
now, I assure you, a mixture of co- 
, lours;” or in some fancy character, 
such as Mary Magdalen, or Juliet, 
or Eloisa wit^ her beads, or Miutna, 
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in “ Shakspeare's play of the Dis¬ 
tracted Daughter; ' ’twas settled at 
length, and she lives in canvas, and 
looks pink, with her loved Arp, in a 
large gilt frame, beside her peaceful 
and nnuh~emluring papa. y 

My next sitter was the wife of an 
Honourable, whose whole family by 
tui n-> 1 was so much honoured as to 
be allowed to represent—I shall 
piocecd to give'trswtch of them. 

P. P. 
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SCHILLER’S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

(Paiit III tmiclulitl.) 

inon nis st i nmur w Jim to rys nrvm (17!W—1805). 


A i Weiin.u his piesmt w ay oi Jitc 
was like his former one at Jena : Iris 
business \\as to stud) and compose: 
his recreations wene m the circle of 
his family, where he could abandon 
himself to affections, gi.ive or trifling, 
and in fi.uik duel cluciful intereouise 
with a few friends. Of the latter he 
had lately ioimcd a social club, the 
meetings of which afforded him a 
tegular and innocent amusement. Ilc> 
still loved solitary walks: in the 
paik at Weimar he might frequently 
be 1 seen wamluing among the groves 
and remote aiciuies, with a note¬ 
book in his hand; now loiteiiug 
slow ly along ; now standing still ; 
now moving lapidly on: if any 
one appealed in bight, he would 
dait into another alley, that his 
dieain might not be broken. A 
i.ivomite resort,” we are told, “ was 
tlu* tliickly-ovei shadowed i ocky path 
which leads to the Hbmisc/te Haiti, a 
pleasui e-house of the Duke’s, built 
under the direction of Goethe. There 
he would often sit in the gloom of 
the crags, overgrown with cypiesses 
and boxwood, shady hedges before 
him, not far from the murmur of a 
little brook, which there gushes in a 
smooth slaty channel, and where 
some verses of Goethe are cut upon 
a brown plate of stone, and fixed in 
the rock?' He still continued to 
study hi the night: the morning was 
spent with his children and their mo¬ 
ther, or in pastimes such as we have 
noticed ; in the afternoon he revised 
what had been last composed, wrote 


letters or i isited his friends. His 
dinings wen very often passed in 
the tlieriti t ; it was the only public 
plate ol amusement which he ever 
visited; nor was it foi the purpose 
of amusement which he visited this: 
it was his observatory where he 
watched the effect of scenes and si¬ 
tuations, devised now schemes of 
ait, or corrected old ones. To the 
piayeis he was kind, friendly: on 
nights, when any of his pieces had 
been acted successfully or for the first 
time, he used to invite the leaders of 
the company to a supper in the 
Stadthaus, where the tine was spent 
in mirthful diversions, one of which 
was often a recitation, by Genast, of 
the Capuchin's sermon in Wallen¬ 
steins Cam a. Except on such rare 
occasions, he returned home du ccily 
from the theatre to light his midnight 
lamp, and commence the most earn¬ 
est of his labours. 

The assiduity with which he strug¬ 
gled for improvement in dramutic 
composition had now produced its 
natural result: the requisitions of his 
taste no longer hindered the opera¬ 
tion of hts genius; art had at length 
become a second nature. A new 
roof at once of his fertility and of 
is solicitude for farther improve¬ 
ment appeared in 1803. The Brant 
von Messina was an experiment; an 
attempt to exhibit a modern subject 
and modem sentiments in au antique 
garb. The principle ott which the 
interest ot this play rests is the fatal- 
bm of fhe ancients; the plot is of 
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extreme simplicity; a cboms also is 
introduced, an elaborate discussion 
of the nature and uses of tli.it nc- 
cofnpamment being prefixed by wa\ 
of preface. The experiment was not 
successful: with a multitude of in¬ 
dividual beauties this Brule of Mes¬ 
sina is found to be ineffectual as a 
whole: it does not move ns ; the 
great object of^evej-y tragedy is not 
attained. The chorus, which Schil¬ 
ler, sweiving from the Greek models, 
has divided into two contending 
parts, and made to enter and dcpait 
with the piiticipals to whom they 
are attached, has in his hands be¬ 
come the medium of conveying many 
beautiful effusions of poetry ; but it 
retards the progress of the plot; it 
dissipates and diffuses our sympa¬ 
thies ; the interest we should take in 
the fate and prospects of Manuel and 
Cffisar, is expended oil the fate and 
prospects of man. For beautiful and 
touching delineations of life; for pen¬ 
sive and pathetic reflections, senti¬ 
ments, and images, conveyed in lan¬ 
guage simple, but nervous and em¬ 
phatic, this tragedy stands high in 
the rank of modem compositions. 
There is in it a breath of young ten¬ 
derness and ardour mingled impres¬ 
sively with the feelings of gray-hair¬ 
ed experience, whose recollections 
are darkened with melancholy, whose 
very hopes are chequered and so¬ 
lemn. The implacable Destiny which 
consigns the brothers to mutual eu- 
mity and mutual destruction, for the 
guilt of a past generation, involving 
X mother and a sister in their ruin, 
spreads a sombre hue over all the 
poem: we are not unmoved by the 
characters of the hostile brothers, 
and we pity the hapless and amiable 
Beatrice, the victim of their feud. 
Still there is too little action in the 
play ; the incidents are too abundant¬ 
ly diluted with reflection ; the inte¬ 
rest pauses, flags, and, fads to pro¬ 
duce its full effect. For its specimens 
iol lyrical poetry, tender, affecting, 
sometimes exquisitely beautiful, the 
Bride of Messina will ioftg deserve 
a carend perusal; but as exempli¬ 
fying a new form of the drama, it 
has found no imitators, and is likely 
to find none. 

The slight degree of failure or mis¬ 
calculation, which occurred in the 
presentjhistance, was next year a¬ 


bundantly redeemed. Wilhelm Tell, 
sent out in 1804, is one of Schiller’s 
very finest dramas ; it exhibits some 
of tile highest triumphs which his 
genius combined with his art ever 
realized. The first descent of Free¬ 
dom to our modern world, the first 
unfurling of her standard on that 
rocky fortress, the pinnacle of Eu¬ 
rope, is here celebrated in the style 
which it deserved. There is no false 
tinsel decoration about Tt 11 , no sickly 
refinement, no declamatory senti¬ 
mentality. All is downright, simple, 
and agreeable to nature; yet all is 
adorned and purifies l and rcndeied 
beautiful without losing its resem¬ 
blance. An air of freshness and 
wholesomeness breathes over it; -wo 
are among honest, inoffensive, yet 
feailess peasants, untainted by the 
vices, undazzled by the theories of 
more complex and pcrveited condi¬ 
tions of society. The opening of tile 
fust scene sets us down among the 
Alps. It is ** a high rocky shore 
of the Liizeni Luke, opposite to 
Sehwytz. The lake makes a little 
bight m the land, a hut stands at a 
slioit distance from the bank, the 
fisher-boy is rowing himscl: about hi 
his boat. Beyond the lake on the 
other side, we see the green meadows, 
the hamlets and farms of Sehwytz 
lying in the clear sunshine. On oui 
left are observed the peaks of the 
Hacken, suifounded with clouds; 
to the light and fai in the distante 
appear the glacieis. "We hear the 
ranee des vache s, and the tinkling of 
cattle-bells.” This fiist impression 
never leaves its; w r e me in a scene 
where all is giand and lovely; but it 
is the loveliness and grandeur of un¬ 
pretending, unadulterated nature. 
These Switzers arc not A 1 endian 
shepherds, or speculative patriots; 
there is not one crook or bceclien 
bowl among them, and they never 
mention the social contract or the 
rights of man. They are honest 
people driven by oppression to assert 
their privileges; and they go to work 
like men in earnest, bent on the des¬ 
patch of business, not on the display 
of sentiment. They arc not philoso¬ 
phers or tribunes ; but frank, stal¬ 
wart landmen; even in the field of 
Rutli, they do not forget their com¬ 
mon feelings ; the paity that arrive 
fiist indulge in a harmless ebullition 
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of cantonal vanity: “ We are first 
here/’ they say, “ we Untorwaldon¬ 
ers.” They have not charters or 
written laws to which they can ap¬ 
peal ; hut they have the traditionary 
rights of their fathers, and boltl hearts, 
and strong arms to make them good. 
The rules by which they steer are 
not deduced from remote premises 
by a fine process of thought; they 
are the accumulated result of expe¬ 
rience, transmitted from peasant sire 
to peasant eon. There ip something 
singularly pleasing in this exhibition 
of genuine humanity; of wisdom 
embodied in old adages and practical 
maxims ofpiudcnce ; of magnanimi¬ 
ty displayed in the quitl unpretend¬ 
ing dischmgc ot the humblest iviry- 
day duties. Tmth is superior to 
fiction : we feel at home among these 
brave, good people; their ioitunc 
interests us more than that of all the 
brawling, vapid, sentimental heroes 
in creation. Yet to make them in¬ 
terest us was the very highest pro¬ 
blem of art; it was to copy lowly 
nature, to give us a copy of it em- 
be llished ami refined by the agency 
of genius, yet preserving the likeness 
in every lineament. The highest 
quality of ait is to conceal itsiJt : 
these peasants of Schiller’s are what 
every one imagines he could imitate 
.suecessiully ; yet in the hands of any 
but a tine and strong-minded poet, 
they dwindle into npulsive coarse¬ 
ness or mawkish insipidity. Among 
our own writers, who have tried such 
subjects, we remember none that has 
succeeded equally with Schiller. One 
potent ImL ill-filled genius has, itl fur 
dillerent circumstances and with far 
other lr>cans, shown that he could 
have tquailed him; the Cotter’s So¬ 
la f tintf A n>ht of Burns ’% in its own 
humble way, as quietly beautiful, as 
w/«///< i inun(!Hiix,na the scenes of Tell. 
No other has even approached them; 
though some gifted persons have at¬ 
tempt! d it. Mr. Wordsworth is no 
ordinary maa; nor are his pedlars, 
and leech-gatherers, and dalesmen 
without their attractions and their 
moral; but they sink into whining 
drivellers beside Rosselmann the 
Pn't •>(, Ulric the Smith, Hans of the 
Wall, and the other sturdy confede- 
t at< s of Kutli. 

The* skill with which the events 
arc* concatenated in t)»l«* play corres¬ 


ponds to the truth of its delineation 
of character. The incidents of the 
Swiss Revolution, as detailed in 
Tsclnuli or Muller, are here faithfully 
preserved even to their minutest 
branches. The beauty of §ab filer's 
descriptions all can relish; their 
fidelity is what Buiprizes every rea¬ 
der in Switzerland. • Schiller never 
saw the scene of hii play; but his 
diligence and qulcfelress and intensity 
of conception supplied this defect. 
Mountain and mountaineer, conspi¬ 
racy and action, are all brought be¬ 
fore us in their true forms, all glow¬ 
ing in the mild sun-shine of the poet’s 
fancy. The tyranny of Gessler, and 
the misery to which it had reduced 
the land ; the exasperation, yet pa¬ 
tient gourage of the people; their 
characters, and those of their It .ulers, 
Furst, Stanflachei, and Milchthul; 
their exertions and ultimate success, 
described as they are here, keep up 
a constant interest in the piece. It 
abounds in action as much as the 
lindt nj Jiltibuia is defective in that 
point. 

But the finest delineation is un¬ 
doubtedly the character of Wilhelm 
Tell, the hero of tire Swiss Revolt, 
and of the present drama. In Tell 
arc combined all the attributes of a 
great man, without the help of edu¬ 
cation or of great occasions to deve- 
lope them. His knowledge has been 
gathered chiefly from his own expe¬ 
rience, and this is bonnded by his 
native mountains: he has bad no 
lessons or examples of splendid vir¬ 
tue, no wish or opportunity to earn 
renown: he has grown up to man-' 
hood g simple yeoman of the Alps, 
among simple yeomen; and has 
never aimed at being more. Y et we 
trace in him a deep, reflective, earnest 
spirit, thii sting for activity, yet bound 
in by the wholesome dictates of pru¬ 
dence ; a heart benevolent, generous, 
unconscious alike of boasting or of 
fear. It is this salubrious air of 
rustic, unpretending honesty tliat 
forms the great beauty in Tells cha¬ 
racter : all is native, all is genuine; 
he does not declaim; he dislikes to 
talk of noble conduct: he exhibits 
it. He speaks little ot his freedom, 
because he has always enjoyed it, 
and feels that he can always defend 
it. His l casons for destroying doss¬ 
ier .ue not drawn from jurisconsult*- 
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aod writers on morality, but from 
tlse everlasting instincts of nature: 
the Austrian Vogt must die; because 
if toot, the wife and children of Tell 
Will be destroyed by him. The scene, 
where this peaceful but indomitable 
Archer sits waiting for Gessler in the 
hollow way among the rocks of 
Kussnacht, presents him in a striking 
light. Former \xenes had shown us 
Tell under many Sihiable and at¬ 
tractive aspects; we knew that he 
was tender as well as brave, that he 
loved to haunt the mouutain tops, 
and inhale in silent dreams the in¬ 
fluence of their wild and magnificent 
beauty: we had seen him the most 
manly and warm-hearted of fatheis 
and husbands ; intrepid, modest, and 
decisive in the midst of peril, and 
venturing his life to bring help to the 
oppressed. But here his mind is ex¬ 
alted into stern solemnity; its prin¬ 
ciples of action come before us with 
greater clearness in this its fiery 
contest. The name of murder strikes 
a damp across his frank and feailess 
spirit; while the recollection of his 
children and tlicir mother proclaims 
emphatically that there is no remedy. 
Gessler must perish: Tell swoie it 
darkly in his secret soul, when the 
monster forced him to aim at the 
head of his boy; and he will keep his 
oath. His thoughts wander to and 
fro, but his volition is unalterable; 
the free and .peaceful mountaineer is 
to become a shedder of blood: woe 
to them that have made him so! 
Travellers come along the pass: the 
unconcern of their every-day exist¬ 
ence is strongly contrasted with the 
dark and fateful resolution of Tell. 
The wife of Armgart, an injured 
peasant, is waiting with her children 
to implore the Landvogt for the li¬ 
berty of her husband, whom he keeps 
unjustly and unmercifully prisoner. 
Gessler appears, conversing with his 
follower on the insolence,of these un¬ 
submissive peasants; he spurns the 
woman's prayer; she intreats with 
* oloro desperate fervour, at last de¬ 
claring that, unless he liberate the 
father ol her children, she will die 
beneath the hoofs of his horse, for a 
death by woe and famine is more ter- 
riblc than this. TUcYopt again refuses 
with imprecations, calling on his re¬ 
tinue to take these wretches from his 
way. It st in his 3tt ge he uush them ; 


he threatens fiercely that he will 
suppress complaining, he will subdue 
the pride of freedom, he will bend 
this stiff-necked people, he will— 
■when the arrow of Tell smites him to 
the heart; the impious menace dies 
upon his tongue, and his spirit passes 
forth, “ prepared or not, to stand 
before its Judge." 

The death of Gessler, which forms 
the leading object of the plot, hap¬ 
pens at tne end of the fourth act: 
the fifth, occupied with representing 
the expulsion of hi*, satellites, and 
the final triumph and libeiation of 
the Swiss, though diversified with 
occurrences and spectacles, moves 
on with inlet ior animation. A cer¬ 
tain want of unity is, indeed, dis¬ 
tinctly felt throughout all the piece ; 
the incidents do not point one way ; 
there is no «collection, or a very 
slight one, between the enterprise of 
Tell and that of tile men of Rutli. 
This is the principal, or rather sole, 
deficiency of the present work; a 
deficiency inseparable from the faith- 
iul display of the historical event, 
and fin mine than compensated by 
the deepu iuteiest and the wider 
range of action and dilincatiou, 
which a strict adherence to the facts 
allows. By the present mode Qf 
management, Alpine life in all its 
length and breadth is placed before 
us ; from the feudal halls of Attiug- 
hausen, to lluodi the Fishei of the 
Lucern Lake, and Aimgarl— 

The poor wild-hay-man of the Rigibcrg, 
Whose trade is, on the brow of the abyss, 
To mow the common grass fiom craggy 
shelves 

And nooks to which the cattle dare not 
climb. 

We stand as if in presence of the 
Swiss, beholding the achievement oi 
their freedom iu its minutest circum¬ 
stances, with all its simplicity and 
unaffected greatness. The light of 
the poet's genius is upon the Four 
Forest Cantons, at the opening ol tin* 
fourteenth century: the whole time 
and scene shine as with the bright¬ 
ness, the truth, and more than the 
beauty of reality. 

The tragedy of Tell wants unity of 
interest and Of action ; but in spite 
of this, it may justly claim the high 
dignity ol ranking with the veiy best 
of Fchiller’s plays. Lets compichcu- 
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sive and ambitious than Wallenstein, 
less ethereal than the .Jungfrau^ it 
has a look of nature and Mibstantial 
truth, which neither of its rivals can 
boast of. The feelings it inculcates 
and appeals to afe those of universal 
human nature, and presented in their 
purest, most unpretending lonn. 
There is no high-wrought sentiment, 
no poetic love. Tell loves hi.s v, ife 
as honest men love their wives ; and 
the episode of Bertha and lindens;, 
though beautiful, is very brief and 
without effect on the lesult. It is 
delightful and saint.uy to the heart 
to wander aipniii* the scenes of Till: 
all is lovely, jet .ill is ical. Physical 
and mor il gi.mdeui ,ue united; jet 
both are the unadorned giandcur of 
nature: theie me the l.iki s and green 
vallies beside us, the SchrecIdiom, 
the Junghuu, and their sisua piaks, 
with their avalanches and their pa¬ 
laces of ice, all glow inir in the south¬ 
ern sun ; and dwelling amone tlmu 
are a race of manly husbandmen, he¬ 
roic without ceasing to lie homely, 
poetical without ceasing to be ge¬ 
nuine. , 

We have dwelt the hmgei on this 
play, not only on account of its pe¬ 
culiar fascinations, but also—as it i*. 
our last! hihillei’** faculties had 
nevet been more brilliant than at 
picsent: stiong in maluie age, in 
laio and varied n< eomplnhineuts, he 
was now reaping tin full mat of his 
•■tudlous \ia*ds; the lapidity with 
w hiili he wiote sueli liobh poems at 
nine betokened the ixutuiaut riches 
ot his mind, and the prompt command 
which hi enjojed oi them. Still ail 
that In I., d done seemed but a frac- 
ti.» i of his appointed task; a bold 
im.ieiiiatioe was carrying him for¬ 
ward into distant untouched fields of 
1 hmif’ht uud poetry, wucre triumphs 
y t moic glorious wore to be gained. 
Schemes of new writings, new kinds 
of writing, were budding in his 
fancy; he was yet, as he had ever 
been, surrounded by a multitude of 
projects, and full of ardour to labour 
in fulfilling them. But Schiller's la¬ 
bours and triumphs were drawing to 
a close. The invisible Messenger 
was already near, which overtakes 
alike the busy and the idle, which 
arrests man in the midst of lus plea- 
•uiiOh oi his occupations, mid vhan&dh 
hi.s I'nunh liana tlndtirndi th him uwtiif. 


4/ Jt'na to his Death. 

In I80t, having been at Berlin 
witnessing the exhibition of his WU- 
ln-lm Till, he was seized, while re¬ 
turning, with a paroxysm ot that 
malady, which for many years had 
never wholly left him. The attack 
was fieico and violent; it-brought 
him to the verge of the "grave: but 
he escaped once morel was consider¬ 
ed out of danger, andfagain resumed 
his po. tical eunploygtents. Besides 
various translations from the French 
and Italian, he had sketched a tragedy 
on the history of Perkin Worbeck, 
and finished two acts of one on that of 
a kindred but more fortunate impos¬ 
tor, Dimitri of Russia. Ilis mind, 
it would uppi or, wa» also frequently 
outraged w itli mote solemn and su¬ 
blime idc < >. Tin universe of human 
thought lie had now explored and 
enjoy d ; but he s * ms to hnveiouud 
no pcim.inont contentment in any of 
it pioviiui*.. Jlu’ii of his latci 
poem* iwlieate an hues .ant and in- 
etea-mg longing foi some solution of 
the m'stety of life: pt times it is a 
elooim resignation to the want and 
the despair m any. Ilis ardent spirit 
could not satisfy itself w ith things 
seen, though gilded with all the 
gloiiisof intellect and imagination; 
il soared away in search of othei 
lauds, looking w ith unuttci able desire 
for some surer and brighter home 
beyond the horizon of this world. 
Death he had nb reason to regard as 
probably a near event; but we easily 
perceive that the awful secrets con¬ 
nected with it had long been familiar 
to his contemplation. The veil, which 
hid them from his ejes, was now 
shortly, when hi* looked not for it, to 
be rent asunder! 

The spring of I80A. which Schiller 
had anticipated vrith no ordinary 
hopes of enjoyment and activity, 
came on in its course, told, bleak, 
and stormy; «nd along with it his 
sickness returned. The help of phy¬ 
sicians was, vain; the unwearied ser¬ 
vices of trembling affection were 
vain: his disorder kept increasing; 
on tike 9th of May it ieacheiT:*> 
crisis. Early in the morning of that 
day, he grew insensible, and by de¬ 
grees delirious. Among his expres¬ 
sions the word l.icktcnberg was fre¬ 
quently noticed; a word of no im¬ 
port ; indicating, its some thought, 
the writer of that name, who.se woik.» 
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he hod been reading lately; accord¬ 
ing to others* the castle of Leuchten- 
iGfrg, which, a few days before his 
®Kprne!bS, he had been proposing to 
^sit. Yet his friends were spared 
the farther pain of seeing him de¬ 
part tHuS miserably: the liery ca¬ 
nopy of physical suffering, which 
had bewildered and blinded his 
thinking faculties, was drawn aside ; 
and the spirit of^chillor looked fm th 
in its wonted serenity once again 
before it passed away for ever. After 
noon his delirium abated; about 
four o’clock he fell into a soft sleep, 
from which he ere long awoke in full 
possession of his senses. Restored 
to consciousness in that hour, when 
the soul is cut off from human help, 
and man must front the King of Ti r- 
rors on his own strength, S. liiller 
did uot faint or fail in this his last 
and sharpest trial. Feeling that his 
end was come, he addressed himself 
to meet this stern and sudden call as 
became him ; not with affected care¬ 
lessness or superstitious fear, but 
with the quiet unpretending manli¬ 
ness which had marked the tenor of 
Ids life. Of his friends and family 
he took a touching but a tranquil 
faiewell: he ordered that his funeral 
should be private, without pomp or 

} >aradc. Some one inquiring how lie 
clt, he said: “ Calmer and calmer 
simple but memorable words, ex¬ 
pressive of the mild heroism of the 
man. About six he sank again into 
a sleep; which deepened and deep¬ 
ened till it changed into the sleep 
from which there is no awakening; 
and all that remuined of Schiller was 
a lifeless form, soon to be mingled 
with the clods of the valley. 

The news of Schiller’s death fell 
cold on many a heart: not in Ger¬ 
many alone, but over Europe, it was 
regarded as a public loss, by all who 
understood its meaning. In Weimar 
i ‘-pccially, the scene of his noblest 
dibits, the abode of his chosen 
friends, the sensation it produced 
■av'db deep and universal. Tne public 
places of amusement were shot; all 
ranks made haste to testify their 


feelings, to honour themselves and 
the deceased by tributes to his me¬ 
mory. It was Friday when Schiller 
died: his funeral was meant to be 
on Sunday ; but the state of his re¬ 
mains made it necessary to proceed 
before. Hoering thus describes the 
ceremony: 

According to his own directions, die bier 
was to be borne by private burghers of the 
city; but several young artists and stu¬ 
dents, out of reverence for the deceased, 
tdok it from them. It was between mid¬ 
night and one m the morning when they 
approached die chuich-yaid. The over¬ 
clouded heaven threatened lain. But as 
the bier wav b< * down beside the grave, tin. 
clouds suddenly split asunder, and the 
moon, coming forth in peaceful clearness, 
threw her first r.i|s on the coffin of the de¬ 
parted. They low e red him into the grave; 
and the moon .team rctned behind her 
cloud 4. A fierce tempest of wind began 
to howl, as it it were reminding the by- 
btandeis of their great, irreparable loss. 
At this moment lew could ha\e applied 
without uuoUou the poet’s own woida: 

Alas ! the ruddy morning tinges 
A silent, cold sepulchral stou< ; 

And evening throws her crimson fringes 
But round fas slumber dark and lone. 

So lived and so died Friedrich 
Schiller; a man on whose history 
other men will long dwell with a 
mingled fe'cling of reverence and love. 
Our humble record of his life aud 
writings is di awing to an end : yet 
we still linger, loth to part with a 
spirit so dear to ut>. From the scanty 
and too much neglected field of his 
biography, a few slight fat tv and in¬ 
dications may still be gleaned; slight 
but distinctive of him as an individual, 
and not to be despised in a pcuuty so 
great aud so unmerited. 

Schiller's age was forty-five years 
and a few mouths, when he died.* 
Sickness had long wasted his foim, 
which at no time could boast of 
faultless symmetry. He was tall and 
strongly boned ; but unmuscular and 
lean: his body, it might be perceiv¬ 
ed, was wasting under the energy of 
a spirit toe keen for it. Ills face was 
ale, the cheeks and temples rather 
ollow, the chin somewhat deep and 
slightly projecting, the nose irregu- 


* “ lie left a wiilow, two sons, and two daughters,” of whCtti wc regret to say, that 
we have learned nothing. “ Of his thiee sisters the youngest died before him ; the 
ride'L is married to the lJnfratli Kcmwald, in IVlemuligen ; the second to Herr Frankh, 
die elergymau of IVfetkmuhl, in Wuileinbeig.”— Dotrtog. 
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larly aquiline, his hair Inclined to the stamp of internal vigour—new 
auburn. Withal his countenance truths, new aspects of known truth, 
was attractive andhad a certain man** hold thought, happy imagery, lofty 
ly beauty. The lips were curved to- emotion. Schiller would have been 
gether in a line, expressing delicate no common man, though he had al¬ 
and honest sensibility; a silent on* together wanted the qualities pecu- 
thusiasm, impetuosity not unchecked liar to poets. His intelkpr is clear, 
by melancholy, gleamed in his softly deep, and comprehensive: its de- 
kindled eyes and pale cheeks, and ductions, frequently elicited from 
the brow was high and thoughtful, numerous mid distajnt premises, are 
To judge from his portrait, Schiller’s presented unjjgr a magnificent aspect 
face expressed well the features of —in the shape of theorems embracing 
his mind: it is mildness tempering an immense multitude of minor pro- 
Strength; fiery ardour shining through positions. Yet it seems powerful 
the clouds of suffering and disap- and vast, rather than quick or keen; 
pointment, deep but patiently eu- for Schiller is not notable for wit. 


dured. Pule was its proper tint; 
the cheeks and temples were best 
hollow. There me fiw faces that 
affect us nioie than Schillei’s: it is 
at once meek, Under, unpretending, 
and heroic. 

In his dress and manner, as in all 
things, he n as plain and unaffected. 
Among strangcis, someth me shy and 
retiring micht occasionally he ob¬ 
served in him: in his own family, 
or among his select friends, he was 
kind-hearted, fice, and gay as n little* 
child. In public, his external ap¬ 
pearance had nothing in it to strike 
or attract. Of an unpiesiiniing as¬ 
pect, wealing plain appaiel, liis looks 
as he walked weie constantly bent 
on the ground; so that frequently, 
as we aie told, “ lie failed to notice 
tile salutation of a passing acquain¬ 
tance ; but if he heard it, he would 
catch hastily at his hat and give his 
cm dial Gutm Tan • ” Modesty, sira- 
plic ity, a total want of all parade or 
affectation were conspicuous in him. 
These are the usual concomitants of 
li no greatness, and serve to mitigate 
its splcfldour. Common things he 
did as a common man. His conduct 
in such matters was uncalculated, 
spontaneous; and therefore natural 
and pleasing. 

Concerning his mental character, 
the greater part of what we had to 
say has been already said in speak¬ 
ing of his works. The most cursory 
perusal of these will satisfy us that 
he had a mind of the highest order; 
grand by imtur&ahd cultivated by 
the assiduous stoa^ of $ life time. 

It is not the predominating force 
of any one faculty that impresses ns 
in Schiller; but the general force of 
all. Jivtiy page of his writings bearb 


though his fancy is ever prompt with 
its metaphors illustrations, compa¬ 
risons, to decorate and point the per¬ 
ceptions of hi« reason. The earnest¬ 
ness f)f his temper farther disqualified 
him for this: his tendency was ra¬ 
ther to adore the grand and the lofty, 
than to di spise the little and the 
mean. Perhaps his greatest faculty 
was a hdlf poetical, half philosophi¬ 
cal ini.urination; a faculty teeming 
with magnificence and brilliancy; 
now adorning, or aiding to erect, a 
stately pyramid of scientific* specula¬ 
tion ; now blooding over the abysses 
of thought and feeling, till thoughts 
and feelings, else unutterable, were 
embodied in expressive forms, and 
palaces and landscapes glowing in 
ethereal beauty rose like exhalations 
from the bosom of the deep. 

Combined and partly of kindred 
with these intellectual faculties, was 
that vehemence of temperament 
which is necessary for their full de- 
velopement. Schiller’s heart was at 
once fiery and tender: impetuous, 
soft, affectionate, his enthusiasm 
clothed the universe with grandeur, 
and sent his spirit forth to explore its 
secrets and mingle warmly in its in¬ 
terests. Thus poetry in Schiller was 
not one but many gifts. It was not 
the “ lean and flashy song ” of an 
ear apt for harmony, combined with 
a maudlin sensibility, or a mere ani¬ 
mal feroeity of passion, and an qpp- 
gination creative chiefly because ufl- 
bridled; it is, what true poetry is 
always, the quintessence of general 
mental riches, the purified result of 
stiong thought ana conception, and 
of refined as well as powei fid emo¬ 
tion. In his writings, we behold 
him a moralist, a philosopher, a man 
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of nmveraal knowledge: in each of 
thwe capacities he is great, but also 
hMjfoore ; for all that he achieves in 
these is brightened and gilded with 
tile \ouch of another quality: his 
Bowcimsu his feelings, his opinions are 
tranaformctHrotn the lifeless shape of 
didactic truths into living shapes that 
address faculties far finei limn the 
uudei standing. ^The gifts by which 
such transformation effected, the 
gift of pure, ardent, tender sensibi¬ 
lity, joined to those of fancy and 
imagination, are pexhaps not wholly 
denied to any man endowed with the 
power of reason ; possessed in vari¬ 
ous degrees of strength, they add to 
the products of mere intellect cor¬ 
responding tints of new attractive¬ 
ness ; in a degree great enough to ho 
remarkable, they constitute a \ioet. 
Of tills peculiar faculty how much 
had fallen to Schillers lot, we need 
not attempt too minutely to explain. 
Without injuring his reputation, it 
may be admitted that in general his 
works exhibit rather extiaoi dimity 
strength than extraordinary fineness 
01 versatility. His power of drama¬ 
tic imitation is perhaps nevci of the 
very highest, the Shakspcarcan kind ; 
and iu its best state, it is farther 
limited to a certain range of charac¬ 
ters. It is with the grave, the ear¬ 
nest, the exalted, the affectionate. 


Sometimes we suspect that it is the 
very grandeur of nis general power* 
which prevents us from exclusively 
admiring his poetic genius. We are 
not lulled by the Syren song of poe¬ 
try, because her melodies arc blended 
with the clearer, manlier tones of 
serious reason and of honest though 
exalted feeling. 

Ahull laborious discussion has !>ectt 
wasted iu defining genius, particu¬ 
larly by the couuttymen of ISchillci, 
some of ■whom ha\e nairowed the 
conditions of the teim so far as to 
find hut thue nun of quii/rs umc 
the world wasiri ‘ted, Homei, Slink- 
speurr, and (lotthe. Fiona suth li- 
gid precision, applied to a mattci m 
itself indefinite, then may be an up- 
pnitnt, but tlurc is no real increase 
of accuincy. llu cnative powti, 
tlx* faculty not onl^ of imitating 
given foinis of beit.ar, but of ima¬ 
gining and rcpicsenting mw ones, 
which is hue nttiibutcd with stub 
distinctness and so sparingly, has 
been triven hy # natuic in coniph le 
pufutio’i to no man, noi entirely 
•denied to any. The shades of i( 
cannot be distinguished by so Ioos< 
a scale as 1 manage. A definition of 
genius, which excludes null a miml 
as hehilleis, will scarcely lie agice- 
able to philosophical tmiccluess, mid 
it vnll ‘tend idthci to low r cr than 


the mournful that he succeeds: he 
is not destitute of humour, as his 
Wallenstein & Camp will show, but nei¬ 
ther is he rich in it; and for spright¬ 
ly ridicule in any of its foims he has 
seldom shown either taste or talent. 
Chance principally made the drama 
bis department: he might have shone 
equally in many others. The vigor¬ 
ous' and copious invention, the know¬ 
ledge of life, of men and things, dis¬ 
played in his theatrical pieces, might 
have been available in very different 
pursuits: frequently the charm of his 
works has little to distinguish it from 
the c'harm of intellectual and moral 
louc in general; it is often the ca¬ 
pacious thought, the vivid imagery, 
tile impetuous feeling of the orator, 
rather than the w ild pathos* turn 
capricious enchantments of the pbet. 
Yet that he was capable of rising to 
the loftiest regions of poetry, no 
reader of his Maid of Orhans, his 
character of Tlukla, 01 many otlii i of 
his nieces, will he-iutc to maul. 


to exalt the dignity of the word. 
Possessing all the gtnctal mental 
faculties in their highest clegice* of 
strength; an infilled ever active, 
vast, powciful, fai-sighted ; an ima¬ 
gination never ucaiy ol piodiuiiu 
grand or beautiful foims ; a he art ol 
the noblest temper, sy mpatlties' rnni- 

E rehensivc yet ardeut, feelings \ e- 
ement, impetuous, yet full of lm t 
and kindliness and tender pity; 
conscious of the rapid anil fervid i x- 
ereise of all these powers w'ithin 
him, and able farther to present theii 
products refined and harmonized, and 
u married to immortal verse," Schil¬ 
ler may or may not be called a man 
of genius by Ida critic*; but his mind 
in either case will remain one of the 
most enviable which can fall to the 
share of a mortal* 

In a poet worthy of the name, the 
powers of the intellect arc indisso¬ 
lubly inter wo venwifh the moral feel¬ 
ings; and the' exercise of hi.s ait 
depends not man ou the perfection 
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of the one than of the other. The 
poet, who does not feel nobly and 
justly, as well as passionately, will 
never permanently succeed in making 
others feel: the # forms of error ami 
falseness, infinite in number, are 
transitory in duration; truth, of 
thought and sentiment, but chiefly 
of sentiment, truth alone is eternal 
and unchangeable. But, happily, a 
delight in the products of reason and 
imagination can scarcely ever be di¬ 
vided from at least a love for virtue 
and genuine greatness. The feelings 
are in favotu of heroism, of the most 
exalted piopiicty. Happy he whose 
1 evolutions aie so strong, or whose 
temptations aie so weak, that he 
can convert these feelings into action ! 
The severest pang of winch a proud 
and sensitive nature can be con-: 
scious, i, the pr iception of its own 
debasement. The souices of misery 
in life aie many: vito is one of the 
surest. Aliy human neatuie tar¬ 
nished with guilt n ill in general he 
wretched; a man of genius in that 
case will be doubly so, for liis ideas 
of excellence are hit>hort Ills sense of 
failure is nioie keen. In Mich mise¬ 
ries, Schiller had no share. The 'sen¬ 
timents, which animated his poetry 
were converted into principles of 
conduct; his actions were as hlanic- 
Uss as his writings were pure. With 
his simple and hieli predilections, 
with his strong devotedness to a 
noble cause, he contrised to steer 
through lift* unsullied by its mean¬ 
ness, unsubdued by any of its dif¬ 
ficulties or allurements. With fho 
world, in fact, he had not much to 
do: without effort, he dwelt apart 
Irom it; its prizes were not the 
wealth which could enrich him. His 
great, almost his sing 1 * aim, was to 
untold his spiritual faculties, to study 
ami contemplate and improve their 
intellectual creations. Beut upon 
this with the steadfastness of an 
apostle, the more sordid temptations 
of the world passed harmlessly over 
him. Wishing not to seem but to 
be, envy was a feeling of which he 
knew but little even before he rose 
above its level. Wealth or rank he 
regarded as a means, not an end ; 
his own humble fortune supplying 
him with all the essential convcni- 
(iiciis of life, the wmId had nothin;; 
11101 e that he chose to 1 nvet, nothin * 1 


more that it could give him. He 
was not rich ; but his habits were 
simple, and, except by reason of his 
sickness and its consequences, un¬ 
expen sive. At all times he wah far 
above the meanness of seK-yiterest, 
particularly in its meaimaCshape, a 
love of money. Doerin^tcllfi us, that 
a bookseller having travelled from a 
distance expressly to offer him a 
highci price fiar the 'copyright of WuU 
Irmtein , at that time in the press, and 
for which he was on terms with Cotta, 
of Tubingen, Schiller, answering, 
“ Cotta deals fairly with me, and I 
with him," sent away this new mer¬ 
chant, without even the hope of a 
future bargain. The anecdote is 
small; hut it seems to paint the in¬ 
tegrity of the man, cafeless of pe¬ 
cuniary concerns in comparison with 
the strictest uprightness in his con¬ 
duct. In fart, his real wealth Jay 
in being able to pursue his darling 
studies, and to live in the sunshine 
of friendship and domestic loro. This 
he had ulw ays longed for—this he at 
last enjoyed. And though sickness 
and many vexations annoyed him, 
the intrinsic excellence of his nature 
chequered the darkest portions of 
their gloom with an effulgence de¬ 
rived from himself. The ardour of 
his feelings, tempered by benevo¬ 
lence, was equable and placid: his 
temper, though overflowing with ge¬ 
nerous warmth, seems almost never 
to have shewn any hastiness or 
anger. To all men he was humane 
and sympathizing; among his friends, 
open-hcaited, generous, helpful; in 
the circle of liis family, kind, tender, 
sportive. And what gave an espe* 
cial charm to all this, was the unob- 
trusivencss with which it was at¬ 
tended: there was no parade, no 
display, no particle of affectation; 
ratingaml conducting himself simply 
as an honest man and citizen, he be¬ 
came greater by forgetting that he 
was great*. 

Such were the prevailing habits of 
Schiller. That in the mild and beau¬ 
tiful brilliancy of their general aspect, 
there must have been some specks 
and imperfections, the common lot 
of poor humanity, who knows not ? 
That these were small and ti ausient, 
we judge from the circumstance that 
no hint of them has rcaclud u*>: 1101 
aie wt anxious* to obtain a full de- 
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scription of them. For practical uses, 
we c an sufficiently conjecture what 
they were ; ami the heart desires not 
t t§ dwell upon them. This nuui is 
away from our dim and tar¬ 
nished world: let him have the be¬ 
nefit oSf ‘departed friends, be trans¬ 
figured in our thoughts, and shine 
there without tie little blemishes that 
dung to him iu life. 

Schiller gives a fiijg example of 
the German character: lie has all its 
good qualities in a high degiue, with 
very few of its defects. IVetrace in 
him all that downrightness and sim¬ 
plicity, that sincerity of heart and 
mind, for which the Germans are ic- 
marked ; their enthusiasm, tlu.ii pa¬ 
tient, long-continuing, earnest de- 
voteduess; their imagination, de¬ 
lighting in the lofty and magnificent ; 
their intellect, rising into i dined ab¬ 
stractions, stretching itselt into com¬ 
prehensive geneializatious. But the 
excesses to which such a character is 
liable are, in him, prevented by a 
firm and watchful sense of propiiety. 
His simplicity never deguu Kites 
into ineptitude or insipidity; his en¬ 
thusiasm must be based on leason; 
be i arely suffers his love of the vast 
to betray him into toleration of the 
vagug. The boy Schiller was extra¬ 
vagant ; but the man admits no 
bombast in his style, no inflation in 
his thoughts or actions. He i« the 
poet of truth; our understandings 
and consciences are satisfied, while 
our hearts and imaginations are 
moved. His fictions are emphatically 
nature copied and embellished; Ids 
sentiments arc refined and touchingly 
beautiful, but they arc likewise 
manly and correct, they exalt and 
inspire, but they do not mislead. 
Above all, he has no cant ; in any of 
its thousand branches, ridiculous or 
hateful, none. He docs not distort 
his character or genius into shapes 
which he thinks more becoming than 
their natural one: he does not hang 
out piinciples which are not his, or 
harbour beloved persuasions which 
he' half or w holly knows to be false. 
He did not often speak of wholesome 
prejudices; lie did not “ embrace 
the Roman Catholic religion because 
it was the giandest and most com¬ 
fortable.” Truth, with Schiller, 01 
what seemed such, was an indisptu- 
sible requisite: if .he but suspected 


an opinion to be false, however dear 
it may have been, he seems to hare 
examined it with rigid scrutiny, and 
if he found it guilty, to have plucked 
it out, and resolutely cast it forth. 
The sacrifice might'cost him pain, 
permanent pain ; real damage, he 
imagiued, it could hardly cause him. 
It Is irksome and dangerous to travel 
in the dark ; but better so, than with 
an ignis fatnus to guide us. Con¬ 
sidering the warmth of his sensibi¬ 
lities, Schiller's merit on this point 
is greater than we might at first 
suppose. For a man with whom 
intellect is the rulinu or exclusive 
faculty, whose sympathies, loves, 
hatreds, are compaiativi ly course 
and dull, it may be easy to avoid-this 
half-vi iltul i nlcituunncnt of error, 
and this cant which is the conse¬ 
quence and Men of it. Hut for a 
man of' keen tastes, a laree fund of 
innate probity rs necessary to pre¬ 
vent his aping the excellence which 
he loves so much, yet is unable to at¬ 
tain. Among pel sons of the latter 
sort, it i- extremely rare to meet 
w'ilh one completely unallected. - - 
Schiller’s other noble qualities would 
not have justice did we neglect to 
notice this, the truest proof of their 
nobility. Honest unpretending manly 
simplicity pervades all parts of his 
character and minus and habits of 
life. \\ c not only admire him, we 
trust him and love him. 

Such, so far as we can represent 
it, is the form in which hi hiller’s life 
and works have giaduallv painted 
their character in the mind of a 
secluded individual, whoso .solitude 
he has often charmed, whom he has 
instructed, and cheered, and moved. 
The original impression, we know, 
was faint and inadequate, tire pre¬ 
sent copy of it is still more so ; j 1 1 
we have sketched it as we could: 
the figure of Schiller, and of the 
figures he conceived and drew ari 
there ; himself, “ and in his hand a 
glass which shows us many more.” 
To those who look on him as we 
have wished to make them, Schiller 
will not need a farther panegyric. 
For the sake Of Literature, it may still 
be remarked that his merit was pe¬ 
culiarly due to her* Literature wa« his 
creed, the dictate of his consrh nee: 
he was an apostle of the sublime and 
Ik autiiul, and this his calling made 
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a hero of him. No great wonder, in¬ 
deed, that it should have done so. 
Strong devotedness to any abstract 
principle whatever presupposes a 
certain magnanimity, and nourishes 
it, in the mind’; strong and gcmuuc 
deVotedness to pure religion, imply¬ 
ing the practice of sublime deeds and 
self-denials, must be marked out as 
the most inspiring mid ennobling 
feeling which can dwell in the breast 
of man. But next, without a rival, 
to this task of performing glorious 
actions, which necessarily are of rare 
occurrence in life, is the task of eon- 
cerving and representing such in their 
loftiest perfection, of adorning them 
with all kindred embellishments, and 
dwelling for ever among the circum¬ 
stances and emotions in which they 
have their rise- To this Schiller 
was devoted; this he followed with 
mistaking speed all the* <la}s of Ids 
life. The common, and some un¬ 
common, difficulties of a fluctuating 
and dependent existence could not 
quench oi abate his- zeal: sickness 
itself seenud haiclly to allect him. 
During his lust fiftcvii jeais, he 
wrote his noblc-t works; yet, as i\ 
lias been proved too well, no day ot 
that period could have passed with¬ 
out its load of paii./ Pain could not 
turn him from hi* purpose oi shake 
his equanimity. in death itself he 
was culmer tonf cahner. 
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On the whole, we may pronounce 
him happy. His days passed in the 
contemplation of ideal grandeurs ; He 
lived among the glories and solem¬ 
nities of universal Nature; ’ his 
thoughts were of sages and 'heroes, 
and scenes of elysian taatfty. It is 
true, he had no rest, no peace ; but 
he enjoyed the glowidg consciousness 
of his own activity, which stands in 
place of it fpr -men like him. It is 
true, he was long sickly: but did he 
not even then conceive and body 
forth Max Piecolomini, and Thekla, 
and the Maid of Orleans, and the 
scenes of Wilhelm Tell ? It is true, 
hediid early: but the student will 
exclaim with Charles XII in another 
case: L ‘ was it not enough oflife, when 
lie had conquered kingdoms? ” These 
kingdoms which Schiller conquered 
weie not for one nation at the ex¬ 
pense of suffering to another; they 
w ere soiled by no patriot’s blood, no 
widow's, no orphan’s tear: they are 
kingdoms conquered fiom the barren 
realms ot Darkness, to increase the 
happiness, and dignity, and power of 
all men ; new forms of truth, and 
images and scenes ot beauty won 
fioui “ the void and formless infi¬ 
nite;” a KTtjfia t’s aUl ; “ a posses¬ 
sion for ever,” to all the generations 
of the earth. 


.X- 

* On a surgical inspection of his body after death, the most vital organs were found 
totally deranged. “ The sn ucture of the lungs was in great part destroyed, the cavi¬ 
ties of the heart were nearly grown up, the liver had become hard, and tlic gall-bladder 
Was extended to an extraordinary size." 
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(’heset.i>en the celebrated sur¬ 
geon and oculist gives some very 
curious particulars respecting a boy 
who was couched by him in his thir¬ 
teenth year: * his narrative is the 
more interesting as it seems to deter¬ 
mine the question so long and so hot¬ 
ly contested by philosophers,-—Whe¬ 
ther a person wind from his birth 
upon being made to sec could, by 
sight alone, distinguish a eube from 


a globe?" Most persons would pro¬ 
bably answer in the afQrnmtive, not¬ 
withstanding' the many theoretical 
arguments which might be brought 
against it,—at least until they have 
such facts as the operation of coifdh- 
ing discloses, which are of too stub¬ 
born a nature to be easily evaded. 

It is previously remarked by Che- 
selden that though we speak of per¬ 
sons afflicted with cataract^ as blind. 


* See Philosophical Transactions, No. 402 . 
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yet theyare never, so blind from that 
C«ise but that they can distinguish 
flay from night; and for the most 
POjrt in a strong light distinguish 
Slack; white, scarlet, and other glar- 
,|ng co\pi\rs ; but they cannot distin¬ 
guish the,, shape of any thing. And 
ne gives thff'following reason for his 
remark. Tbe'light coming from ex¬ 
ternal objects being let in through the 
matter of the cataract which dis¬ 
perses and refracts the rays, these 
do not, as they ought, converge to a 
focus on the retina or back part of 
the eye, so as to form a picture of 
the objects there ; the person afflict¬ 
ed is consequently in the same state 
as a man of sound sight looking 
through a thin jelly. Hence the 
shape of an object cannot be at all 
discerned, though the colour 'may. 
And this was the case with the boy 
couched by the operator. Before 
couching he could distinguish colours 
in a strong light, but afterwards, the 
faint ideas he had previously acquired 
of them were not sufficient for liim to 
recollect them by, and he did not 
know them to bp the same that he 
had seen dimly, when he was enabled 
to see them perfectly. Scarlet he 
now thought to be the most beauti¬ 
ful, and of others the gayest were 
the most pleasing: black, the first 
time he saw it perfectly, gave him 
great uneasiness, but after a. little 
time he became more reconciled to it; 
he however always associated some 
unpleasant idea with it, being struck 
with great horror at the sight of a 
Negro woman whom he met some 
mouths afterwards. 

.. When he first saw, he was so far 
from making any right judgment 
about distances, that he thought all 
objects whatever touched his eyes (so 
he expressed it), as what he felt did 
his skin. He thought no objects so 
agreeable as those which were smooth 
and regular, though he could form no 
judgment of then- shape, nor guess 
what it was in any object that pleased 
him. He did not know any one 
tbteg from another however different 
in shape or size; but upon Bj&pg 
told what things those were whose 
form he knew before from feeling, he 
would carefully observe thal he 
might know them again. Hav¬ 
ing often forgot, which, was the cat, 
which the dog, he was ashamed to 
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ask; but catching the cat (which he 
knew by feeling), he looked stead¬ 
fastly at her, and then putting her 
down, “ So, Puss,” said be, t( I 
shall know you another time/* He 
was very much surprised that those 
things which he had liked best when 
blind did not appear most agreeable 
to his eyes, expecting those persons 
whom he loved most would appear 
most beautiful, and such things most 
agreeable to his sight which were so 
to his taste. His friends at first 
thought that lie even knew what pic¬ 
tures represented, but found after¬ 
wards they were mistaken ; for about 
two months after he was couched he 
discovered that they represented 
solid bodies, at first taking them for 
party-coloured planes or surfaces di¬ 
versified with a variety of paint: but 
even then he was surprised that the 
pictures did not feel like the things 
they represented, and was amazed 
when he found that those parts of 
pictures which by their light and 
shade appeared prominent, and un¬ 
even to his sight, felt equally flat with 
the rest. On this latter occasion he 
pertinently inquired—Which was the 
lying sense, feeling or seeing ? 

Being shown his father’s picture in 
a locket at liis mother's watch, he 
acknowledged the likeness, but was 
very much astonished, asking how it 
could be that a large face could be 
expressed in so little room, and say¬ 
ing that it should have seemed as 
impossible to him as to put a bushel 
of any thing into a pint. 

At first he could bear but very lit¬ 
tle light, and the things he saw lie 
thought extremely large; but upon 
seeing things larger, those first seen 
he conceived to be less than they 
had appeared before, never being 
able to imagine any figures or lines 
beyond the bounds he saw : the room 
he was in he said he knew to be but 
part of the house, yet he, could not 
conceive that the whole house could 
look bigger. Before he was couched 
he expected little advantage from 
seeing, worth undergoing an opera¬ 
tion for, except reading and.writing; 
for he said lie thought he could, have 
no more pleasure in walking abroad 
than he had in tbegarden at present, 
which -he.could do, safely and readily. 
And even blindness be said had this 
advantage/ that he could go any- 
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where in the dark much better than 
those who could ace. After he was 
enabled to see he did not soon lose 
this faculty, nor desire a lit>ht to go 
about the house in daiknrss. He 
said every new object was a new de¬ 
light, and the pleasure was so great 
that he wanted words to expiess it ; 
but his gratitude to the operatoi was 
extreme, never seeing him for <;otne 
time without shedding teats, and if 
he did not happen to come at the 
time he was expected, the hoy could 
not fori tear crjing at the disappoint¬ 
ment. A year alter his fit st seeing, 
being earned to Kpsom Downs, he 
was exceedingly delighted with the 
largeness ot the prospect, and called 
it a new kind of seeing. lie was af- 
ter wards rout lied of the other eye, 
anil found that ol>je< ts appealed laige 
to this eye, but not so laige as they 
did at first to the othci: looking 
upon the same object with both eyes, 
he thong hi it appealed about tu ire 
.ns laige as to the fust touched eye 
only, — hut U did not appear dou¬ 
ble. 

Mi. ( heselden pel found the ope¬ 
ration of couching on m*\ eraJ other 
persons, who all gave m\uly the 
same account of then learning to see 
as the preceding- They all had Ibis 
curious delect alti r emu lung in com¬ 
mon, that novel having had occasion 
to move theii eyes, they knew not 
how to do it, and at fust could not 
direct them to any partie dar object, 
but had to move the whole head, till 
by slow ilegiees they acquired thp fa¬ 
culty of shiitiug the eye-balls in their 
sockets. 

Several philosophical inferences 
may he deduced from the above-cited 
experiment. First it is evident that 
the eye is not a judge of direct, 
though it may be of transverse dis¬ 
tance, i. e. that it cannot estimate 
the distance between two trees, for 
example, nearly in a line with itself, 
though it may, if they are at equal 
lengths from it. but not in the same 
line with it. Hence when we look 
at a chair standing against the wall 
of our chamber we really do not see 
that the fore legs stand out upon the 
carpet,-—wc see both them and all 
parts of the chair painted as it were 
(projected is the philosophical word) 
on the wall. It is only by having 
felt that they do stand out aom the 


wall that we judge them so to do, 
when we merely see them exhibiting 
the same appearances they had when 
we felt them before. The hoy upon 
whom Mr. Chcseklcn operated, 
thought, it seems, “ that all-objects 
whatever touched his eye#?’ i. e- all 
objects and parts of objects appeared 
equally distant from ‘’nim, the fore¬ 
legs ol u chair as distant as the hind, 
in shoit he jjould not see direct dis¬ 
tance at all. Tt was only by habit, 
by feeling a tabic, for instance, by 
then observing the lights and shades 
its diffeient surfaces presented to his 
eye (for of colour the eve is a judge), 
it was only by this process that he 
was at length enabled to know a table 
when he merely saw it. And it is the 
sami # procuss which giadually teaches 
us in our infancy to correct the errors 
ol our sight by the testimony ol our 
feeling, and to know' that that is pro- 
tubeiant which appears flat, as every 
object does to the eye of a ntw-born 
child. This habit which the mind 
gets ol deciding upon the massive 
form of objects immediately upon 
seeing them, is that from which the 
w hole effect of painting results: when 
we see a landscape or a group of 
figures on canvas, the parts assume 
to our eyes a depth or protuberance, 
though really flat, because, exhibit¬ 
ing the same light and shade which 
the objects represented by them do 
themselves in rernni uatur/i present, 
wc judge them to be similar in all 
their dimensions, and to recede or 
come forward from the canvas in the 
same maimer as the real objects 
would do if plurcd against a wall. 
In conformity with this reasoning it 
appears that the boy who was couch¬ 
ed had no perception of the effect of 
painting: not having yet obtained 
experience of the lights and shades 
reflected by real bodies, when he saw 
these lights and shades imitated on 
canvas they could not deceive him, 
as they dtf a person of sound sight, 
into the supposition that they were 
reflected by massive bodies,—he only 
saw flat canvas diversified with a va¬ 
riety of paint. 

Secondly, as it appears that the 
boy could not tell a cat from a dog 
until he had felt them, it is plain 
that neither could he tell a cube from 
a globe-. It is to be observed, how¬ 
ever, that although at first all dis- 
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tinctions of shape were unperceived, 
yet experience would shortly have 
taught him to distinguish, by sight 
alone, a eat from a dog, a cube from 
« globe. All that Locke and his 
partisans asserted was,—that sight 
alone wocld never have taught him 
to determine (unless by chance) 
which of the bodies was the cube of 
his feeling, which the globe. He 
would in a short time have seen that 
one of these bodies was even, and the 
other angular, but he could not cer¬ 
tainly tell that the former would feel 
as the globe felt before he saw it, 
nor the latter as the cube did. That 
which was a cube to his sight he 
would probably have fixed upon as 
that which was the globe to his feel¬ 
ing. At least, there is no reason 
why, because a given body appeared 
evenly shaped to his sight, it should 
enable him to determine that this 
body must necessarily, when lie 
touched it, give him that sensation 
which he denominated smoothness be¬ 
fore he v, as made to see. 

Thirdly, the above-mentioned ex¬ 
periment appears to suggest a doubt 
of the truth ol that philosophical dis¬ 
tinction which has usually been put 
between Reason and Instinct. If it 
is by an exertion of judgment that a 
man coming into a room where there 
is a real chair and one ill-painted on 
the wall, will sit down upon the 
former and neglect the latter, it is 
certainly by an exertion of a similar 
faculty, that a cat coming into a 
room where there is a real mouse and 
an ill-painted one, will spring upon 
the former mid neglect the latter. And 
from the same principle it is, that 
the man will attempt sitting down 
on a well-painted chair, and a cat 
will attempt catching a well-painted 
mouse,—neither discovering their er¬ 
ror till they come near enough either 
to see the defects of the painting or 
to fed the ddusive objects, and thus 
correct the mistake of tlleir judg¬ 
ment acting upon the information of 
sight alone. For it, is to be remem¬ 
bered that, in this case, it is not 
their sight which deceives them, but 
their judgment; sight informs them 
that certain colours, lights, and 
shades, appear before them, and its 


information is true; whilst judgment 
tells them that these colours, lights, 
and shades, indicate a massive sub¬ 
stance (eh. a chair or mouse) which 
is false. From this would appear, 
that instinct has no more to do with 
a cat mousc-catching, than with a 
man hare-hunting ; and similar con¬ 
siderations may perhaps teach us, 
that brute animals approach much 
nearer to us in faculties than philo¬ 
sophers are generally disposed to 
allow. 

Lastly, it may he inferred, that 
the staring and vacant expression of 
countenance, which is to be seen in 
children and idiots, proceeds rather 
from an inability to move their eyes 
than from a want ol thought at the 
time. The former through inexperi¬ 
ence, the latter through mental weak¬ 
ness, have not been sufficiently con¬ 
versant with different objects to have 
exercised the moving powers of the 
eye, which therefore remains gene¬ 
rally fixed. Both, when they wish 
to observe a new object, turn the 
whole head lather than the eyeball. 
And, that vacancy of look does not 
always proceed from want of ideas in 
the miml at the time, is evident 
from this,—that men intently en¬ 
gaged in contemplating certain ideas 
generally stare with a fixed and fool¬ 
ish countenance, whilst their icverie 
continues. If a child were shut up 
in a dark room where he might cxei- 
cise all his senses but one. it is ob¬ 
vious that upon light being admitted 
at the end of some years, when he 
had acquired a good stock of ideas 
by means of these four senses,—it is 
obvious that he would still continue 
to stare like on infant, how full so¬ 
ever his mind might be of ideas. For 
the motion of his eyes is consequent 
upon an act of his will so to move 
them, and he can have no will to 
move them from the object at which 
lie first looks, because he knows as 
yet of no other object existing, and 
could therefore have no motive to 
excite his will to action. 

There are many other inferences 
which might be drawn from this cu¬ 
rious experiment, but 1 will leave 
them to the reader's own sagacity or 
fancy. k , A 
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My dkaii Editor.' — I perambulate 
the streets every morning, as you 
well know, lor the exercise ol "my 
body and eye-sight, with my hands 
in my breeches pockets, and my legs 
in a pair of inexpressibles, popping 
my poll into every curiosity-shop 
that hangs out a good bill of fare for 
a hungry inquisitor. These places, 
you know likewise, are at present 
generally dignified with heathen- 
Crcek compound names, which puzzle 
a plain Englishman to pronounce,— 
juw-brt'nh< n>, as we term them,—all 
ending in the same word, orumu, and 
all meaning as nmeh as this—Here 
is a great sight, good people ! tell 
out and ye shall see it. Shillings 
aie not half so plentiful with me as 
shop-keepers’ hills, but 1 ha\e never¬ 
theless spent some in this way lately, 
and you shall have tin benefit of my 
experience. Though too mad a fel¬ 
low to mind any thing past or im¬ 
pendent, 1 am the more inclined to 
do this as you sent me a letter-full of 
compliments, and live guineas, (by r no 
means the least agreeable part of your 
coriespoiidenee) for my “ l’eep into 
the Pie< adilly Museum.” So much 
by way of preamble. 

The Panorama of Pomp* ii, in the 
Strand, is not worth climbing up Bow 
Steeple to see, hut that in Leicester 
Fields is. Tiny belong to the same 
pair ot propi ietors, wet e drawn by the 
same draughtsman, 1 believe, and may' 
have been painted by the same pain¬ 
ter, provided he was not the same 
man at the two different perform¬ 
ances. This might have been easily 
managed. For instance, 1 am the 
same man that I was when 1 wrote 
the “ Peep,” but I am not the same 
mau that I was when 1 wrote my 
“ Fugitive Poems,” which were pub¬ 
lished by the present Sheriff Whit¬ 
taker, of Avcmary, and had vast cir¬ 
culation through all the pastry cooks 
in the city, to the great emolument 
of no one. The first of the afore¬ 
said Orainas is, as I hinted, pretty 
enough: there is, indeed, a group of 
dancers on the foreground, designed 
I suppose to enliven the dead imagery 
around them, which put me in mind of 
the figures on my grandmother's bed- 
hangings, where a flock ot shephcids 
Sf.pt. 1H21. 


and shepherdesses are kicking up their 
heels to the edification and amuse¬ 
ment of several bullfinches, ^vho are 
piping open mouthed within arm s 
length amidst the chintfi evergreens 
of the pattern. Many a time I gazed 
at these mute “ tuneful warblers, and 
the figurante#'before them, when I 
was a little chubby snubby fellow, 
(being always a mischievous ill-con¬ 
ditioned whelp, 1 was idolized by my 
grandmother, and indeed by all the 
pious old people in the parish),—and 
mnv that I am a man 1 gazed at the 
group in the Panorama with equal 
astonishment it not admiration. The 
seener)* however may lie put into the 
other scale ; there is something (as 
we Jii viewers say r )—redeeming in it. 
One likes also to .see the relative ap¬ 
pearance of the volcanic and ante-vol¬ 
canic places: a forest of modern trees 
grow iug on the top ot an ancient city ! 
The hanging gardens of Babylon were 
nothing to this. In that part ot t’om- 
peii now at the Strand there is not 
much excavation to be seen, and what 
is to be seen is not much worth .see¬ 
ing. A Temple of Venus and Bac¬ 
chus appears in comparative shape 
and preservation (Love and M iuc we 
know will stand as long as men are 
mortal). The tu in Panorama in the 
Fields is better worth money and 
seeing. Here are the remains ol 
more old Roman houses than would 
build a citv with cock-tail mice {roc- 
ti/ibus much) for all the Lazzaroni in 
Naples. There is the groundwork of 
a huge Theatre remaining in fine 
form and dimensions: Covent Car- 
don and Old Drury might serve as 
vuniitoria, or entrances to it. h hat 
a barbarous, luxurious, ferocious, re¬ 
fined, brutal, omnipotent people were 
those descendants of the shepherd- 
robbers ! Who would think that 
Cicero could write, and a gladiator 
fight within a brick wall of each 
other ? The Fives-Court is a placed 
of elegant amusement compared to a 
Homan arena. Some of the moun¬ 
tain-scenery in this o rama, reminds 
me of another orama which 1 will 
treat of presently—the Diorama: it is 
beautiful. 

The next curiosity-shop 1 popped 
into was a Class Exhibition within 
T 
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a handful of doors of the Strand 
Pompeiioraina. I saw a glass-case 
full of poodle-dogs, seventy-fours, 
landaus, handbaskets, and several 
othei ginicracks, nailed to a door- 

E ost with “ only a shilling,” on a 
card beside it. Walked in, up, on, 
round, out, lly the bye, this is not 
a fair account of my peregrinations 
through the glassery. 1 staid thcie 
poring over the lirittle machinery till 
1 was almost cracked myself, and 
like Locke’s lunatic wns afraid to sit 
down lest 1 might break myself in 
pieces. Along with a parcel of very 
well-behaved gentlemauly old ladies 
I beheld the whole operation of glass- 
blowing ; and I assure you. Editor, 
in that brief space of time 1 learned 
more of this noble art than 1 shall ever 
attempt to practise. Seriously ; it is 
an exhibition very well worth a wise 
man’s fooling away a few hours in 
seeing. The proprietor, who pre¬ 
sides at the furnace, blew us up se¬ 
veral times—minikin decanters, wine¬ 
glasses, goblets, and tin cans, in a 
much shorter time than any one could 
empty them, besides sevcrul flowei- 
haskets and false curls for the ladies. 
Tlierewas also a glass-wig in a glass- 
case there (and a balloon in a bottle), 
which 1 contemplated with much sa¬ 
tisfaction ; every hair of it is as line 
and elastic as hair itself. Baldness 
will no doubt in a few ages be uni¬ 
versally propagated, it being for the 
most part an hereditary disease ; and 
there is some consolation in knowing 
that, in such a deficiency of hair, we 
can have glass-wigs and frontlets for 
the price of them. The curls are 
drawn off from the vitreous fluid, 
on a wheel,—seven hundred yards (I 
think) of glass hair being wound off 
in a minute. One great advantage iu 
a wig of this material would be that 
it could be melted up into a fresh wig 
whenever one chose it, and moreover 
could not be easily blown off the head, 
except when it was actually blow¬ 
ing. A word from the The London 
is, I know, enough to set all London 
afire; so I beg leave to recommend 
this Orarna to all those who have 
eyes in their heads and shillings in 
their pockets. One powerful induce¬ 
ment to sight-seeing people to visit 
the Glass Exhibition is this,- every 
one gets at his or her final exit, besides 


the gape-seed and glass-blowing, the 
full value of his or her admittance- 
money iu the manufacture* itself. 
The proprietor, at my departure, 
blew me a dog ,—wrapping him up iu 
cotton, and enclosing him in a shav¬ 
ing-box, all of which 1 conveyed 
into my waistcoat-pocket. A young 
friend of mine, to whom I presented 
my new-found-glass dog, in teaching 
him to “ give the paw," broke off 
one of his legs, but the gentleman 
aforesaid very politely blew it on 
again, lie udded, that he should be 
happy to blow on a leg for me when¬ 
ever 1 wished it. Upon tlie whole, 
the only tlung wanting to this exhi¬ 
bition is an impudent name ; modest 
merit never did at any time, and its 
scarcity in the present age has not in 
any degree enhanced its reputation. 
Instead of calling his curiosity-shop 
merely what it is,—a Glass Exhibi¬ 
tion, I should advise the proprietor 
to call it a llj/tiloramrt (or a Uyahnu- 
gcmreima, which looks uglier and bet¬ 
ter): he \\ otild by this means infalli¬ 
bly seduce more people from the 
straight road of the Strand into his 
museum, than if he were to blow up 
a house for every customer that asked 
him. 

But the Peristrephic Panorama is 
that which pleased me best,—as well 
by the terrors of its name as of its 
subject. Peristrephic Panorama ! 
What a world of mysterious magni¬ 
ficence is contained in those two tre¬ 
mendous titles! how sublime and un¬ 
intelligible ! how agreeably cacopho¬ 
nous to the common car, and how 
Buper-syllabically sonorous to the 
lugs of learning!—As 1 strolled one 
-evening through the mazes of Spring 
Gardens, 1 heard the Peristrephic 
music shaking the tiles off the neigh¬ 
bouring houses; (there is a trumpeter 
in the baud, by tlic bye, who would 
blow the cupola off St. Paul’s if he 
exerted himself beneath it,—-he al¬ 
most blew the roof off my skull witli 
a single blast of his buccinu.) The 
uproar proceeding from this curio¬ 
sity-shop induced me toenter;—when 
1 was young and innocent 1 remem¬ 
ber that I always broke my drum or 
humming-top to see what was inside 
of it that made such a noise. The 
same philosophical spirit attends me 
to this day. I went into the Periw- 
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trephic, where however I found some¬ 
what more internal furniture than 
over 1 heard of in n humming-top,— 
unless tliis huge round wot Id turning 
on its invisible spindle may be consi¬ 
dered one. 1 silw the 1 tattle nl Wa- 
terloo: fill the great men, Buona¬ 
parte, Wellington, Bluehcr, Biuns- 
wiek, <>eneral Pictuu, and ( orporal 
Shaw, painted to the life or death as 
it happened: cuirassiers, voltigcurs, 
Scotch suns-rnhiftt .i. Blues, («ieys, 
Uody-giiaidh, all in line coats and 
confusion; rhuigi* of cavalry and 
discharge-, of iniantr\, great guns, 
thunder-bombs, tlying artillery, lying 
tioops, and dj ing soldiers: the Mar¬ 
quis of Anglcsea U]> to his belt in 
blood-red tiowners, and the Duke 
flown to his heels in a blue wrap-ras¬ 
cal. O Inns a glorious sight ! Like 
Don Quixote and the puppets 1 
longed to attack the perisUephic 
people sword iti hand, and kill a few 
dozen Frenchmen on canvas. Wliut 
would I now give t > be the old 
woman who remained tile whole tune 
in the lami-ltmise wliiili stood in the 
very midst of tit* field of battle .' 
What a sublime situation for an old 
woman to be in ! llow I should 
have felt had 1 been there.' When 
heaven and < .n th were coming toge¬ 
ther, to sit smoking fas she did per¬ 
haps) amidst the wm of elements, oi 
to “ stand secure amidst a fulling 
world" with my bands in my pockets, 
as the drowned Dull fnuan was found 
after shipwreck ! < hily conceive hei 

(blind of one eye possibly) looking 
out through a cranny with the other, 
and beholding two hundred thousand 
men engaged hi mutual massacre, 
and two hundred pieces of camion 
bellowing, bursting, and ball-playing 
around her! blood streaming, smoke 
wreathing, dust flying, the scream of 
agony, tin* cry of fear, the groan of 
death, anil the shout of victory !—O, 
if /meta vase Hu r von /if be not a true 
maxim, that old woman ought to w i ite 
u far better epic poem Uiau blind 
Homer, blind Milton, or Bob Southey 
himself!—But I am becoming too 
eloquent. 

The last of the Oramas which l 
swallowed was the Diorama.—The 
difference between the Ptolemaic and 
the Copcmican system of the world 
may serve to illustrate that between 
the7Vr/orania (thus let us abridge the 
Peristrephic) and tin* /J/orama. But 


the superiority of the Copcmican sys¬ 
tem above the other is somewhat less 
problematical than that oi the diora- 
rnatic principle above the periorama- 
tic. The earth revolving on its cfwn 
axis saves the sun, moon, and stars, a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble in 
performing their several diurnal cir¬ 
cle-, according to the old system ; but 
exeept the giddy delight of partici¬ 
pating in the vertiginous motion of 
the diovainutlc platform, a spectator 
ported there is not immediately aware 
that he reaps any peculiar advan¬ 
tage. \\ hei her the scene perambu¬ 
lates about the spectator, or the spec¬ 
tator about the scene ; whether the 
object nunc- past the eye, or the eye 
past the object, is, philosophically 
coiisidend, quin insignificant. Ex¬ 
cept, Tndeed, the spectator have a 
fancy foi orbicular progression,—if 
lie have any inclination for a circulai 
jaunt, 1 would stienuously recom¬ 
mend him a turn or so on the hori¬ 
zontal wheel ol the Diorama. Indeed 
I have heard many people expiess 
their entile approbation ol this new 
kind of niorry-go-nmiul anti its mi- 
accompanying scenei y. The etfect of 
tliis ingenious but hasty piece of me¬ 
chanism however was—that through¬ 
out the whole “ little world ot man” 
there was propagated a species ol 
awkward sensation which might be 
denominated bv help of a solecism —n 
frt rest rial sra-xiek ntss. Tliis, though 
amounting to but a trifling quantity, 
detracted somewhat from the pleasure 
of my excursion lnund the inner wall 
of the Diormnatic establishment.— 
'file wheel 1 speak ol is the only 
tiling about that cm iosity-shop which 
has the hue of a huuilm-q-. I advise 
the proprietor of the Diorama (which 
appears to intend itself for a perma¬ 
nent exhibition) to divert the enthu¬ 
siasm of his steam-engine, or what¬ 
ever “ old mole” it is that works be¬ 
neath his platform, from disarranging 
the stomach of his visiters, to the less 
ambitious purpose of moving his 
scenery around them. Unless there 
be some better reason than the meie 
uwelty of the thing, for operating 
upon the spectators instead of the 
scenes, the innovation had better lie 
reformed buck again to its ancient 
model—the Periorama. 

Trinity Chapel and the Valiev of 
Sun ten have been earritil about the 
town these two month* bv llie bill- 
T 'i 
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stickers, proclaiming' every week to 
be the “ last week ” of their exist¬ 
ence. I don't know if they are dead 
yet; but it is no harm to afford them 
a lft tie posthumous praise if they are 
go. The first of these scenes was a 
complete deception; 1 expected every 
moment the dean and chapter to 
make their appeurauce. In this re¬ 
spect it is the best of the two, which 
however is more owing - to the nature 
of the subject than the felicity of the 
painter; it is much easier to repre¬ 
sent in successful peispective a cha¬ 
pel, however large, on a sheet of can¬ 
vas, than a whole country like the 
Valley of Sarneu. The imagination 
cau readily allow the one, hut the 
reason strongly rejects the other. 
At all events J confess Trinity Chapel 
fairly took me in. In my golden sim¬ 
plicity of mind 1 thought, when I saw 
it, that “ tile play hadn’t begun," 
and that I was merely contemplating 
one of those multitudinous specimens 
of plaster-work and areliitectury 
which are scattered over the West 
End and Regent’s Park, to the utter 
discountenance of brown brick ami 
coinfortability. The beauty of the 
structure was the first thing that 
brought back my senses, this being a 
quality which seldom obtrudes itself 
upon tiie eye of the western itinerant.* 
By narrowly watching the direction 
of the shadows and finding them to 
be permanent 1 was at length con¬ 
vinced that the artist had befooled 
me. This is real praise ! 

The view of the Valley of Sarncn 
was, however, the chief attraction. 
The felicity of the execution siu- 
prised less, but the beauty of its 
scenery gratified more. The inte¬ 
rior of a chapel, unless of the very 
richest order of magnificence, cannot 
be as interesting to the spectator as a 
green woodland, a mountain pros¬ 
pect, or a pastoral vale. He may 
happen also to be one of those sad 
dogs like myself who have been com¬ 
pelled by their follies to exchange a 
romantic home for the close squares 
and crooked alleys of this populous 
wilderness—London : if so the Val¬ 
ley would possess in his mind a 
double advantage over its compt- 


CScpt. 

titor. He would sec his native hills 
in the misty pinnacles, and the green 
dwelling of Ids fathers in the deep- 
bosomed glen of the Alpine illusion 
before him lie would, moreover, 
perhaps acknowledge himself largely 
indebted to the faithful transcriber of 
the Valley oi Sarnen ior the sight of 
a phenomenon which he had never 
the good fortune to witness in his 
own cotinti}. Two lofty hills rise on 
the back giottnd, one immediately 
behind theothei. The himlermost is 
a sugai-loaf pit icing into the skies 
fur above the penotiation of his 
round-shouldeied brother. Now the 
phenomenon in the pictme (and, of 
course, in the living scene) is this: 
the lower ami neaiei ol these hills is 
coveted with snow, whiht the higher 
and more distant is gieen to the apex- 
I am not soffit icntly natnial philoso¬ 
pher to at count fm this extiaoidinmy 
appearance, hut suppose it to arise 
fiom a </'//< >ent moilt of suturing they 
have amongst the Alps finui what we 
usually see lieic amidst our humble 
hillocks. To accomplish the afore¬ 
said phenomenon it is only neecssaiy 
that it snow hon. onfall a in iswitzei- 
land, by which means a mountain 
may with every facility he snowed up 
as iar as the shonldcis, and yet pre¬ 
set ve his head as gieen and as nou¬ 
rishing as ever. Notwithstanding the 
strangeness to a plain-going English 
eye of the above stroke of natuic, 
the view of the Valley of Sarnen was 
picturesque and delightful,—and if 
it is not gone it is so still. The Swiss 
cottage, the mountain toad, the flock 
of sheep feeding ill a sequestered 
nook, gave a kind of lonely anima¬ 
tion to the scene ; the deep verdure 
of the glades and slopes, contrasted 
with the blue surface of the lake into 
which they decline, and the vapoury 
magnificence of the surrounding hills, 
combined to throw a most romantic 
air over this beautiful picture. 1 
sighed for home when 1 saw it. A 
runnel of living water bcstowid 
reality on the scene, and was so con¬ 
trived as to flow down the canvas as 
naturally as if it was jtainted there, 
not spoiling the eye for the artificial 
part of the scene. This is a good 


* I beg leave to direct the attention of all admirers of genuine gothic to a stnng of 
towers in wooden bonnets, at the other side of the park from the Diorama. Tlity may 
afford to the romantic and imaginative a tolerable idea of a row of giants standing asleep 
in their bedgowns and wliite cotton niglit-raps. 
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test of the merits of the painting • 
the works of nature when set beside 
those of art generally put the latter 
out of countenance. 1 hope the 
Valley of Sarneu will remain in the 
Regent’s l'ark,-—or that it may be 
rejnated by something as beautiiul. 

There is likewise the C'osm o/atna, 
and the Myri ottinin, and many otheis 
not mentioimble. I hear also that 
there is one in preparation, which is 
to bi peifet tly ecliptic- ot all its pre¬ 
decessors, and is to be called the 


PanJemoniojMnoranta , being an exact 
View of Hell, intended chiefly, 1 sup¬ 
pose, lor the patronage of those who 
intend emigrating thither. It has 
been painted from drawings taklu by 
I’adie B- who visited the pre¬ 

mises, and has been since restored 
to life by Prince Hohcnlohe. But 1 
must defer the account of these to a 
future opportunity. At present — tc I 
can no more ” (as we say in a tra¬ 
gedy). Vote ! 

Jacob Goos&uuili.. 


SONNET, 
lasvu. m 

'I'm hi was a light bark on the raging wju 
'I' ossM b\ the tempest,— and the billow mi I'd 
Abmi lit i landing mast, and she n,i.< hml'd 
I>own to the d.ukjaws of tin j aw liiug giave ; 

Then upwaid borne amid the thunder cloud, 

Midway ’lwi\t he.ntn.md earth:- -and theie was one 
Stood smiling in that dieatllid liom alone 
1 ’pon ht i det k --his dark eye was as proud 
And < dm, as it the Minunei-nini nine’s breeze 
('titl'd tin blue wave and fill’d her snowy sail; 

Ills cheek unbletich’d—his proud lip turn'd not pale , 
lie knew that Pate had chain d the raging seas :— 

The wnirld imeompiei \1, he could not despair, 

Foi the wot hi s Master could nut perish there. 


BIMtfllEIil/S TRAVELS IN SOPTHERN AFRICA.* 


I i is <i pait of our plan to present 
occasionally to mil icadeis, an ab- 
suacl of such woiks, as eontiibute to 
thiow a new mill useful light on the 
science of geogruj hy. W*illi this view 
we take up the Travels of Mr. Bur- 
< he 11 in Nuithcm Afiica, not only as 
ailbrding an accession to our know¬ 
ledge ot distant regions, but as ex¬ 
hibiting .a proof of individual and 
liberal enterprise, which we aie 
happy to have an opportunity of 
commending. The writer appears to 
have been w ell qualified for his task. 
In his acquirements a ml spirit; and 
though he necessarily failed in the 
full accomplishment of his original 


design, from causes w hich he had no 
power to control, he has yet offered 
to mu perusal, an amusing and in¬ 
structive narration, from which the 
geneial reader, as well as the lover 
of natural history, may draw much 
interesting and satisfactory intelli¬ 
gence. 

On the 2(5th of November, 1810, 
Mr. BttrcUell first landed at the ('ape, 
with those intense feelings of curio¬ 
sity and expectation, which the as¬ 
pect of the country is calculated Jto 
awaken, in a mind devoted to sci¬ 
ence, and alive to the beauties of na¬ 
ture. Af ter passing through the usual 
ceremonies of introduction, he re- 


* Travels in the Interior of Southern Alma, hy William J. Burchdl, Esq. Vols. I. 
ami 11. qu.uio. lximlon, UJ‘22—1(124, 
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solved to establish his residence In 
Cape Town, for some months, in ol¬ 
der to mature his arrangements, and 
acquire a knowledge of that dialect 
of the .Dutch, which is the current 
language of the colony, as well n- 
mong the Hottentot, as the European 
population- Impatient, however, to 
enter into that field of inquiry, which 
was his principal- object, he made 
M’veial excursions in the vicinity of 
the capital, and soon found that all 
anticipation was greatly surpassed, 
by the rich and varied stores, which 
this portion of the globe displays to 
the eye of the botanist. He fortu¬ 
nately became acquainted with two 
gentlemen of congenial pursuits, Mr. 
Hesse and Mr. Polemau, thiough 
whose means he was introduced to 
many of the most respectable Dutch 
families. He also derived much va¬ 
luable information with regard to his 
future proceedings, from Mr. Ander¬ 
son, who had resided some years as 
a missionary at the Settlement of 
Klaarwater, and who was afterwards 
destined to become his fellow travel¬ 
ler, as far as that place. 

Among the exploratory journeys, 
which he undertook in this interval, 
we may mention one to the summit 
of Table Mountain, another into the 
district called Hottentot’s Holland, 
and a third to the celebrated vine¬ 
yard, which produces the Constantin. 
He also visited the hot baths of the 
Zwartebcrir, ami the missionary 
settlement of the Moravians, at Gc- 
nadenthal, w here he found much to 
admire, in the tranquillity and 
good order of the establishment, the 
quiet and unassuming manners of the 
brethren, and the sedate and deco¬ 
rous behaviour of the Hottentots in 
the offices of religion. 

The original purpose of Mr. Bur- 
chell was to direct his route through 
the inland regions, in a course, which 
would ultimately bring liim to one of 
the European settlements on the 
eastern coast of Africa, from whence 
he intended to hire a vessel for St. 
Helena, and then return to England. 
He was influenced in this decision, 
by the consideration, that the wes¬ 
tern coast is supposed to be barren, 
and deficient m water, while the 
eastern parts me comparatively po¬ 
pulous and fertile. He was aw me, 
also, that little \\a- known of tin- 


country beyond Litakun, and he was 
anxious to explore the equally un¬ 
known tract between that place and 
Graff Reynet, on the eastern side of 
the colony. In the fulfilment of this 
plan, he had soon reason to antici¬ 
pate considerable embarrassment, 
from the difficulty of obtaining Hot¬ 
tentot attendants, for these people 
show at all times a reluctance to ven¬ 
ture beyond the boundaries, and this 
feeling wa«« strengthened by the fatal 
result of an expedition, sent out by 
the goveruoi in IHOH, under l)r. 
Cowan and Captain Donovan. An¬ 
other cause of perplexity was derived 
from the report, that a hostile body 
of Caffres had passed along the bor¬ 
ders of the district of Graff Reynet, 
and established themselves on the 
Gariep, which lay in his intended 
route. In consequence of these dif¬ 
ficulties and dangers, many of his 
friends strenuously laboured to divert 
him from his purpose ; and lie was 
at length induced to wait the arrival 
of a party of Hottentots, who were 
expected from Klaarwater, in order to 
accompany them on their return. 
The interval, however, was not un- 
profitalily spent; for he visited the 
village of Tulbagh, situated in the 
recesses of the Zvvartcherg, and in 
his return passed through the Paarl 
and {Stellenbosch. 

In April his preparations were 
partly matured. He procured a 
waggon, of the country fabric, which 
was fitted up for his particular pur¬ 
poses ; and had made a purchase of 
the requisite number of oxen. A 
second waggon was afterwards found 
necessary, to convey a portion of his 
baggage. The cost of these vehi¬ 
cles, and of the different requisites 
for his joumpy, amounted to above 
600/. Still one deficiency was ill- 
supplied, namely the proper number 
of Hottentot attendants. After many 
fruitless inquiries and disappoint¬ 
ments, he engaged two of the Klaar¬ 
water party, who arrived in April, 
to attend him as far as that place; 
and he afterwards obtained from the 
(’ape regiment another, who had been 
accustomed to the management of a 
waggon and team of oxen. To this 
number was subsequently added a 
fourth, named Stoffel Spielman, who 
w.is recommended for Ids skill as a 
marksman, a qualification of pecufiai 
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utility un such an expedition, and 
who besides had visited most parts 
of the colony. The wife of this man 
was also permitted to form one of 
the party. Finally, otir traveller re¬ 
ceived the reqftisite permission to 
pass tlie boundaries, and an official 
order for such assistance as he might 
)H*ed, as well as for the conveyance 
of his correspondence and packets, 
by the agents and servants ol the go¬ 
vernment. 

At length he commenced his long 
peregrination, atul on the 19th of 
dime, for tin first time, slept in the 
open air. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Anderson and bis wife, who were 
proceeding to Klciarwater, and by 
Ah. Kraniei, another of the mission¬ 
aries belonging to that station ; and 
the rest of the pa;ty were successive¬ 
ly to join on their mute. 

On the Utth ol June they reached 
the gnat Jlcig liver, without any 
mateiial hirnli ranee, and crossed it 
ou a kind of floating platform, with 
rails at the sides, and hinges at the 
ends. This liver is subject to sud¬ 
den and dangerous floods, which 
have frequently produced tin most 
fatal consequences, to those who 
have stationed themselves ungiiaid- 
edly on its banks. Ou the 26th 
they traversed Kood/.uuds Kloof, 
leading to Tulhagh. Here .Mr. Bur- 
chell caused his papers to be regis¬ 
tered in the office of the Landdrost 
of the district, and t igued the legal 
agreement with the Hottentots in his 
service. Here he w T as also joined by 
a Hottentot, named Gerrit or Gert, 
who hud been engaged for him by the 
Moravian missionaries at Gcnadcn- 
thal. Ktqrorts again prevailing, that 
the hostile body of the CafTres were 
posted on their n ate, a deliberation 
look place. In which it was iinally 
agreed, to proceed as far as the 
boundaries of the colony. If at that 
point the rumour were confirmed, Mr. 
Burchdl adopted the resolution of 
penetrating alone through the land 
of the Namaquas, on the western 
coast. 

On the 4th of July the party quit¬ 
ted Tulhagh, after experiencing the 
warmest interest and kindness from 
the inhabitants. From an appre¬ 
hension of floods, they hastened to 
< ions the Berg river, and to clear the 
wild and roinautic, though dangerous 


ravine, watered by the Hex. At a 
farm in this quarter, he made a con¬ 
siderable addition to his stock of to¬ 
bacco, which may in a maimer be 
regarded as the current money of the 
interior. For the first time, he here 
observed the Acacia or Dorn tree, 
which resembles the true Acacia or 
Gum Arabic tree of Egypt, and forma 
a botanical characteristic of the extra 
tropical part of Africa. 

At length* the travellers reached 
the Karro Poort, or pass through a 
range of mountains, separating the 
district called the great Karro, from 
the southern pails of the colony. 
This term in the language of the 
Hottentots signifies arid 01 dry, and 
is properly applied to the country. 
The strata of these mountains are in- 
clineri*in opposite positions, and cu¬ 
riously curved in undulating lines. 
On the 1 ith ot July they entered tin* 
pass, and found the mad sandy and 
stony, and the atinospheie icinaik- 
ably clear and dry: the soil was 
clayey, washed smooth by fiequenl 
thunder showers, and baked so hard 
by the heat, as to leave no traces of 
the wheels. The landscape w as bare 
and uniform, and a few scattered 
clumps ot thorn trees, occasionally 
gladdened the eye, like the Oast ,s in 
the desert. In the rainy season, 
however, the scene is changed; and 
tlie Karro assumes a verdant hue, 
from the multi tude of small plants, 
which art then forced into rapid ve¬ 
getation. They woic visitid by a 
few boots, who wandci over these 
extensive plains, with their cattle; 
but from the want of society these 
men appeared to he limited in the fa¬ 
culties both of speech and thought; 
for they were totally uninformed, and 
nearly as incommunicative. 

Alter traversing Ougelurks river, 
the ground became hilly, awl as no 
rain had recently fallen, their cattle 
were much distressed by the drought. 
In their progress they weie joined by 
another party of tlie Klaarwater 
Hottentots, and at length caught a 
view of the Rogge veld mountains, 
whose even summits present one 
long unbroken horizontal line. This 
chain is the third step or rise in the 
surface of southern Africa: the first 
being the great western range, aud the 
second the southern side of the great 
lvario. The high level of the Rug- 
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geveld is indicated by the storms of 
snow to which it is subject, though 
lying under the parallel of 32°. 

Alter pausing sonic days to accom¬ 
modate the missionaries, anil suffer¬ 
ing virions inconveniences, from the 
and and barren nature of the 
country, they resumed their jour¬ 
ney on the .>th of August. Provided 
with relays of cattle, in consequence 
of tlie oilicial order, they succeeded 
in scaling the steep ascent ot the 
Roggeveld, which in the opinion of 
our traveller rises to an elevation of 
tiooo or 7000 l'ect. Here they took 
leave of the inhabited parts of the 
colony, and the society of men of their 
own colour. The air was cold and 
boisterous, fuel difficult to be procur¬ 
ed ; and scarcely a blade of grass 
appeared to enliven the scene, ‘'They 
were themselves the only living ob¬ 
jects, in this wide and dreaiy ex¬ 
panse. 

A l the Heed River they waited for 
the missionaries who had remained 
behind. This, with the Zak anil the 
Brukhe River, are the only' streams 
south of the tiariep, a distance ot 3.5H 
miles; and cum these cease to llmv 
tor neatly six months in the year. 

The missionaries arriving on the 
13th of An a ust, the party was mus¬ 
tered. it consisted of six waggons, 
« ith'thcir proportion of people ; and 
in the train won* tour horses, a tlock 
of sheep, and a pack ot dogs. Being 
joined on the Karrce River liy Re¬ 
reads, one of the captains or chiefs of 
the lvlaarwater Kraal, their numbers 
amounted to 07 persons, including 
women and children ; the men mostly 
armed with muskets, and paitly 
dres-ecl in the Kmopeaii, partly in 
their native costume. The weather 
now became variable, with rain, hail, 
and violent winds, and even a lull of 
snow so deep as to occasion a tem¬ 
porary obstruction to their progress. 

On the Dwaal River, which they 
reached August 27, they learnt from 
a Hottentot that the Caffres had ad¬ 
vanced to the Zak, with a resolution 
to attack the caravan. This intel¬ 
ligence occasioned great agitation. 
Iho missionaries were terrilied and 
anxious to return; but by casting 
lots, it was finally decided that they 
should proceed. 

On the 31st ot August they reach¬ 
ed the Zak River, which is considered 


as the northern boundary of the co¬ 
lony. As they were now entering on 
the territory of the Bushmen, a race 
hostile to the colonists, ammunition 
was distributed to the whole party, 
every gun was kept loaded, anil a 
watch set during the night. This 
being the last place of rendezvous, 
several waggons now joined them, 
making the number eighteen. 

Jn lour day's they hade farewell 
to the colony. Soon afterwards they 
observed the footsteps of lions, anil 
to protect their cattle from the at¬ 
tacks of these animals, they adopted 
the precaution of securing them 
during the night, within a circle 
formed by the waggons. At the se¬ 
cond stage, they' had the satisfaction 
of meeting a consideiahle relay' of 
oxen, sent from K Liar water. They 
at the same time received the agico¬ 
llide intelligence that the body of 
( affres, which had caused so much 
anxiety', wen* peaceable and quilt on 
the tiariep. All iipprehcii'doiis of an 
attack were thus happily dissipated. 

Hitherto they itad seen none of the 
inhabitants oi thos * wastes ; but on 
the Htli of September they were visit¬ 
ed by a party of eleven Bushmen and 
three women. Tilt men win all be¬ 
low lhe lei't in height, and the 
women still shorter ; and then skin 
iv;i‘ of a sallow hi own tolnur, dark¬ 
ened hyiliit and grease. The next 
ilav they deseiied the Karree moun¬ 
tains, presenting their broad level 
tops, and fanning a species of belt, 
from five to ten miles wide, which 
runs north-cast anil south-west, to an 
unknown extent. As they emerged 
from the pass, through these moun¬ 
tains, an immense plain stretched be¬ 
fore them, and the scope oi vision 
whs terminated by far distant hills. 
Want of water obliged them to hurry 
over this expanse with unabated 
speed. On the 11th they traversed 
the range culled the Modder (rat 
mountains, consisting of a blackish 
brown rock, and assuming at a dist¬ 
ance a volcanic character. The next 
day they drew near the hanks of the 
Gaiiep, experiencing on their march 
the effects of an African thunder 
shower. The lightning flashed in tin* 
most vivid streams, the thunder 
hurst with tremendous explosion;, 
and, in a moment, a black mass of 
clouds discharged a deluge of water. 
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ft ceased as suddenly as it began, 
and appeared to have been concen¬ 
trated almost on a single spot. 

The Ciariep at this period flowed 
in a channel 70 feet below the general 
level of tin' cc/untry ; but the marks 
of inundation proved that its banks 
scarcely sufliccd to confine it in wet 
seasons. The stream was bordered 
with groves of willows ; and an in¬ 
finite variety of birds contributed by 
their notes to dispel e\ery feeling of 
loneliness- So striking and delightful 
was the contrast to the arid plains, 
hi- had recently quitted, that tin* au¬ 
thor dwills with an chvaled degice 
of enthusiasm on the beauty and 
inugmiui nee ol the liu-r. and repie- 
sents it as realising those pictures of 
♦ lassie and elegant scenery, which 
are er< ated in the mintls of pints. 
The breadth of the (Jaiicp, in one of 
the n.urow-i't pl.u is, was het ; 

it ti.iviises the < ontiuent tiom east 
In Hist, ami, tin u\ci\ eonsidt rabh 
distant e upwards, iceeivi-s no ton- 
slant luum h. It i, then joined by 
Hire' huee ii\i i-, tin Ky liaii.p oi 
*1 ♦ flow Ri\ti fiosn tin ii-nth-i a*>t, 
the M.mp or Muddy Kiwi. whose 
ionise is unknown, and tin Nu <«u- 
riep, or Rlcek Rivei, w iiii li risi s in 
tin mountai ninth ot ( aflukiml. 

TJiev eiossid Hu. tiaiiip, at a pl'ict 
eallul Shallow l-\n d, w lin. tie water 
was about tint e lei t deep, and while 
on its hank w< ie vcited by 10 Rush- 
men, who iiceived • itli gieat delight 
a pri sent o| tin-aico. Tiavelliug 
timing' the night, they .it sim-iise 
it-.ii-lied the Asbestos mountains, anti 
entering a defile, soon descrhd the 
Klool, a species of outpost to lvlaai- 
watti, iu a li mi antic situation, en¬ 
circled l«v mountains, anti consisting 
ot ‘in mat huts, ml five square-built 
reed lions*, s, with thatched loots. 

The ‘■tiletanco Irom which the 
mountains in the neighbourhood dc- 
tivc their name, is a sjieeies of As¬ 
bestos, ol' a blue colour, which on 
being rubbed becomes like u suit 
cotton- The vtins vary in thickness, 
from one-tenth to half an inch, and 
consequently the fibre is short, but a 
sjieeies is found, of which the fibre 
is above two inches long. It is tin- 
more remarkable, as being united 
w ith rocks of argillaceous schistus. 
A handsome kind ol jasper and gieen 
opal me aLo diseovind hete; al¬ 
though llte soil l-i good little tom 


grown, from the aversion of the Hot¬ 
tentots t<i agricultural labours. 

Resuming their journey, September 
yf), they on the ensuing day reached 
Klaarwater; and to the author’s- dis¬ 
appointment he found it to consist 
only ol half a dozen reed cottages, 
ami a church, shaped like a bam, and 
built ot trees and mud. The numtier 
of Hottentot dwellings near the 
clnm It amounted to about 25, and 
many werc'Scatteied about the valley. 
Within 5(i nnlcs, in different direc¬ 
tions, weie nearly a dozen outposts, 
and the average number of inhabit¬ 
ants was estimated at 7H0 souls. 
The tribe M-tth-d here derived its 
origin it mu two families oi the mixed 
race of llntti utots, called Kok and 
Rereads, w ho after acquiring a few 
sht-t fi, by sen ice in the colony, mi¬ 
grated to tlu Uiuiep, about 10 years 
lu-foit. They thus attiacted the at¬ 
tention of the mi'-ionaiit s, whose 
establishment among the bushmeu, 
on the Zak, broke up about lsoo. 
'Hie present iepresent:iti\ e heads of 
the iainilies enjoy a sptvie*. of patri¬ 
ot .‘Kd authoiitv. will, li ptiiicipally 
consists in i ,tth nog nut tin force of 
the tribe, tot attack ot defence. The 
number m their cattle is not less than 
flood, Hair sheep are numerous, and 
tiieii hoist' amount to M» or !»0. 
r l’he'n eliiet subsistence is dcriicd 
from hunting, lut which they have all 
tin national paitiality. 

Having sent his o\en to pasture, 
Mr. Rurehell matle an t-Mmsion to 
the upper part ol the G.nicp, attend¬ 
ed by one of the klaarwutcr cap¬ 
tains, whose object wax to hunt the 
Hippopotamus. On the tth of Oc¬ 
tober tiu-y proeeetled with a caravan 
oi ten waggons, and a numerous as¬ 
semblage oi men, women, and chil- 
ditii, all led by the hopes of good 
cheer. They reached the river a 
little above the confluence of the Nu 
Gatiep, and found it considerably 
swelled. . Ascending the stream, they 
passetl Zout-paiis drill, so named 
from an extensive salt lake, and 
finally' fixed their lu-ad quarters near 
the confluence of the Manp. The 
fruits oi this expedition weie three 
Hippopotami, one ot which the au¬ 
thor Inal an opportunity of examining 
luinutt ly ■ but not puhups w ith the 
same delight as his companions, who 
were thus enabled »o gotgi them¬ 
selves with tiu.it lavmuiti dainty 
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and to dry a large portion for future 
enjoyment. It also gave Wm a better 
ineight into the liabit« of tho bush- 
men, many of whom were attracted 
tfr the spot by the hopes of a feast. 

Returning to Klaarwater, he now 
endeavoured to engage Hottentots, 
In order to proceed to the country of 
the Bacha{yins ; but with Httle effect, 
though he at length obtained a half 
liriqua, named Muehunka, to act an 
Jiis interpreter. Reports 'Were again 
spiead of a meditated attack on his 
party by the fafires, and the intel¬ 
ligence created the utmost alarm 
among his attendants. He had far¬ 
ther the mortification to find, that the 
general feeling at Klaarw ater was 
unfavourable to his expedition, par- 
tienlarly after it was discovered that 
lie intended to take the route of l)r. 
Cowan. In the midst of this per¬ 
plexity, the year 1813 drew to a 
close, and the favourable change pro¬ 
duced in the face of the country, by 
the return of the rainy season, in¬ 
spired him with fresh alacrity. To 
little purpose, however, did he offer 
temptations for attendants. The mis¬ 
sionaries evidently discouraged his 
plans, aiul not only refused to aid 
him with their influence, but repelled 
bis claims, in virtue of the official 
order, by declaring that the settle¬ 
ment was independent of the colony. 
After all other dissuasives had failed, 
they did not hesitate to denounce 
their flock at Klaarw ater, as nieu on 
whom it was unsafe to place the 
slightest reliance. 

Baffled and disappointed on every 
side, Mr. Burchell formed the detei- 
minatiou of proceeding directly a- 
cross the country to Graff Reynet, 
as the nearest point of the colony, 
from whence he could expeet to de¬ 
rive assistance. This plan, on being 
communicated to the missionaries, 
was no less strenuously disapproved 
than the former, and its utter im¬ 
practicability was confidently pre¬ 
dicted. However, he persisted in his 
purpose, and having hired two Hot¬ 
tentots at the Kloof, he decided on 
making the attempt, without the in- 
enmbrance of a waggon, as he cal¬ 
culated on reaching his destination in 
10 or 12 days. From the Kloof he 
followed the course of the rivulet, 
leading through the Asbestos moun¬ 
tains to Hie Gaiicp. \t that point 
he sent hack licit, with the waugou 


to Klaar water, to remain iu charge of 
his property till his return ; and, by 
means of a raft, and the assistance of 
some neighbouring Koras, he tra¬ 
versed the Gaviep, at the same place 
where it had been traversed by Dr. 
Cowan. His party consisted of six 
Hottentots, a Bushman, and lluitcr, a 
Bdchaphi. They directed tlieir course 
to the Kraal of Riizo, a friendly 
biishiunn, who they knew had long 
meditated a journey to the south¬ 
ward. In their way they fell ill with 
a river known to the Klaarwatev 
Hottentots, by its confluence with 
the Gariep, a few miles below, 
though its bed was now nearly dry, 
and consisted of a line of pools, and 
the water was alkaline and unpa¬ 
latable. They traversed a flat and 
open country, and were joined by 
Ruzo, who had with difficulty been 
persuaded to come. Fortunately he 
was accompanied by Kaabi, a cap¬ 
tain or head of a Bushman kraal, 
which lay in their course, with thtce 
of his men and three women. The 
good will of these people was readily 
purchased, by a liberal present of 
tobacco, and the whole patty pro¬ 
ceeded w r ith equal com ord and a- 
lacrity. 

The river which they had fallen in 
with appeared to take its course i x- 
aetly in the route which they intend¬ 
ed to pursue. They therefore kept 
it as tlieir guide, passing over a plain 
which presented an almost unvaiicd 
surface, being generally covered with 
low shrubs, arid at intervals a fcw r 
{latches of grass. At one of tlicit 
stations they were visited by a putty 
of Bushmen, who by the presence of 
their countrymen weic cucouiagcd 
into familiarity, and led them to their 
kraal. The hunger and wretched¬ 
ness of these poor creatures was ex¬ 
treme ; and a plentiful meal of ani¬ 
mal food appeared to afford them 
inexpressible enjoyment. Still fol¬ 
lowing the meanders of their friendly 
river, the waters oi which became 
more abundant as they advanced, 
the travellers entered an extensive 
plain, which bore the appearance of 
a verdant com field. On the 5th of 
March they reached the kraal of 
tlieir companion, where the whole of 
the inhabitants vied with each other, 
in the testimonif» of theii welcome. 
A. present of tobario created a dr- 
gite joyous votdilation* which 
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the chief himself was unable to con¬ 
trol ; and the general confidence 
was rendered complete, when it was 
known, that the new visitor was of 
a different nation from the Dutch 
colonists. Finally, it was agreed, 
that the* travellers should remain a 
day or two with them, to hunt the 
rhinoceros, four of which animals 
-had lately been seen at a short dis¬ 
tance. 

During this sojourn, Mr. lin rebel! 
examined the kraal, which consisted 
of 20 huts, (ontainimr about 120 in¬ 
habitants. These dwellings were 
disposed in a ciicular form, so that 
tin* area, where they kept their cat¬ 
tle, was nlvt ays in view. Their arms, 
with h wete placed in readiness for 
use, were hawignys, hows and ar¬ 
rows, the heads of the latter being 
covered with a deadly poison, pre¬ 
pared from plants, ami min tried with 
the venom of serpents. The dirt 
with which these Bushmen were 
covered, and their clotted and filthy 
hair, proved how disgusting human 
beings may become. Celibacy is un¬ 
known amongst them ; the girls are 
invariably betrothed, when children, 
and several mothers w ere seen whose 
age could scarcely exceed J2 years. 

Having killed two rlunorerosses, 
and afforded theii hosts a feast no 
less abundant and welcome than the 
hippopotami had bcfoie proved to 
the Hottentots at the Ciariep, the party 
resumed their jourm t on the nth of 
March. Following the general di¬ 
rection of the river, they visited an¬ 
other Bushman kraal, where they ex¬ 
perienced a similar welcome. From 
hence, being attended by an old man 
and a boy, they ad\ aneed to the 
pass called by the settlers Khenoster 
I’oort, where th« y had the satisfac¬ 
tion to perceive the traces of a wag¬ 
gon. On the 17th they passed the 
boundary of the colony, and observed 
an evident change in the geology, as 
well as in the botany of the country. 

They soon came to the dwellings 
of the colonists, where they experi¬ 
enced a hospitable reception. Oil 
the 21st of March they crossed the 
Zoekoe, or Hippopotamus river, anti 
ascended the Sneeuwberg. In the 
passage of this elevated region, they 
suffered severely from the cold, ami 
Mr. Rtuchcll had M.ueciy achieved 
the d< scent. In i*tu hi' was utt.xktd 
n ilh ,i |c\ci, th< i‘ till •>! hi*- pi<-- 


ceding* hardships. In a deserted hut, 
where he had found a shelter, he 
was visited by some officers of the 
21st light dragoons, and Mr. Kicberrr, 
the clergyman of iiraff’ Keynet, and 
under the hospitable roof of the latter 
gentleman, he was treated with a 
degree of attention ami kindness 
which speedily restored him to 
health. 

At (irafF Revnet his inquiries for 
Hottentot attendants were scarcely 
more successful than at KJaarwater. 
Such was the idea of danger attached 
to hia journey, and such the want of 
labourers on the farms, that he was 
at length obliged to accept of five 
men of questionable cliaracter. Two 
of these had been baptised, one at 
whom, named dan Van Roye, had 
previously been exhibited iu Europe 
as a spot inieii of' missionary conver¬ 
sion. Juli, another of the party, re¬ 
deemed the character of his country¬ 
men, by his steadiness, attachment, 
ami fidelity; and his services are 
commemorated by Mr. Burchell, with 
a v armth which proves their value. 

Having purchased such articles as 
he deemed necessary, he, on the 28th 
of April, again directed his steps to¬ 
wards the Hariep. His party a- 
inouiited to fifteen men, one woman 
and a child, and he was provided 
with four horses, eight oxen, thirteen 
sheep, and nine dogs. At Rhenoster 
Poort he fell ii to his former track, 
and revisited the kraals of his Bush¬ 
men friends, whose hearts he glad¬ 
dened by a distribution of tobacco. 
In his route, he foi the liist time had 
an opportunity of surveying the king 
of animals. A large lion and lioness 
were driven out bom their haunt on 
the banks of the river by the dogs. 
The lioness speedily made her escape, 
but the lion came steadily forward, 
as if to examine the party. Tlie 
dogs courageously kept him at bay, 
hut paid dear for their temerity, for 
two of thoni were instantly laid dead 
at his feet, by a stroke of his huge paw, 
so slight, that it was scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. Several shots were fired, 
and a ball passed through his side, 
but without discomposing his majes¬ 
tic and steady attitude. At length 
they had the satisfaction to see him 
slov^y retreat, and willingly desisted 
bom olliiiug hint farther molesta¬ 
tion. 

On the HUh of May they omt mote 
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reached the delightful banks of the 
Gariep, and having passed it without 
essential difficulty, they, on the tilth, 
arrived at Kiaarwater. Here, how¬ 
ever, the inn oilers were coolly wel¬ 
comed by the missionaries, who ap¬ 
peared lather to fed disappointment 
than satisfaction at the result of their 
enterprise. 

Mr. Burchell immediately com¬ 
muted his preparations for a further 
progress ; hut experienced innumer¬ 
able mortifications from the indo¬ 
lence and insubordination of his Hot¬ 
tentots. On tile 9th of June he 
moved to Ongelucks fountain, an out¬ 
post of Klaarwatcr, hut it was not 
before the 14th that he succeeded in 
collecting his whole suite, which con¬ 
sisted of ten Hottentots, and the in¬ 
terpreter Muchunka. Keeping a 
northward direction, they on the 18th 
came to a singular rock, called the 
Shining Rock, or Sensavan, a re¬ 
markable mass rising out of the 
eastern side of a ridge of hills. It is 
the place from whence the people 
beyond the Ciariep procuie the Si- 
bilo, a metallic powder of a bluish 
lustre, vvhiih stains the flesh of a 
dark red colour. Mixed with grease 
and smeared over the head and body, 
it constitutes the full dress of a Ba- 
chapin, and though not beautiful, 
may, at least, be denned useful, in 
protecting the head from the fervid 
lays of the sun. 

Proceeding onward, through a level 
country, covered with tall dry grass, 
resembling ripe corn, they, on the 
tiHth of June, traversed the pass lead¬ 
ing through the Kanihauui moun¬ 
tains, the great line of separation 
between the two races of Hottentots 
and Gaffres. Their next advance 
was to the Krunum, a small but 
beautiful river, which after rising out 
of the earth, in a full stream, is gra¬ 
dually lost by evaporation, and alr- 
soiption in the sands. They then 
crossed another extensive jilaiu ; and 
after pausing on the river Aiakkwariu, 
to set their waggons and baggage in 
order, they, on the 13th of July, 
made their entry into Litakun, the 
capital of the Bnchupins, or liriqiuis. 

At this place their arrival had been 
expected, and awakened a stintig 
U cling oi intrust and curiosity. g^Mr. 


Burrhcll was received with apparent 
cordiality, by tlu* chief Mattivi, as 
well as l>y his brothers and relations, 
and obtained permission to make 
such a stay us he deemed necessary 
for his future purposes. But he soon 
lbuml that he was among a race, 
who were perfectly disposed to 
take advantage of his situation; and 
though he suffered no outrage, nor 
even ill treatment, yet he was on 
every side beset by selfishness and 
extortion. His embarrassments were 
aggravated, by the feui s, the follies, 
and the insubordination of his atten¬ 
dants ; and a much shorter stay than 
he meditated sufficed to convince 
him, that lie had here reached the 
limit of his journey into the interior. 
His diary abruptly concludes with 
his departure from Litakun ; though 
from Jiis map, lie appears to have 
made an exclusion to the Karrikarri 
country, and to have opened a new 
unite to Graff Beym-t, from whence 
he returned throne h tile distiiets 
bordering the coast, to ('ape Town. 

His work concludes with an ac¬ 
count of the mniiticis, customs, and 
character of the lliiquas, into the 
detail at whirl) we cannot i liter. It 
is sufficient to obseive, that they ap¬ 
pear to have reached that precise 
boundary, which maiks the division 
between an agricultural, a station¬ 
ary, and a nomadic life. They are 
governed by an hereditary chief, but 
his authority is occasionally shared 
by his In others and relations, and 
limited by a council of subordinate 
leaders. The lower classes seem to 
be the unpaid servants of the chief 
or leaders, who allow 7 them a scanty 
portion of milk and meat, and leave 
them to find the rest of their subsis¬ 
tence, by digging roots or limiting. 
They have no external form ot wor¬ 
ship, and though they believe the 
existence of two supciior Beings, 
Good and Kvil, yet their attention is 
devoted to the latter, and their su¬ 
perstition is of the grossest and most 
degrading kind. Litakun, their ca¬ 
pital, consists of 700 or 800 circular 
huts, contains a population of nearly 
.'>000 souls, and is situated in latitude 
'.'7° <>' south, and longitude 39' 
on - t. 
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A HANUVCT OF IE.YSTH. OR tllANl.E 
OF CIIKAUl:. 1IOINC- A IOI.I.KC'1 ION Ol 

( MODtHNE J1.8TS \ 

-» Vuitv Ji:i:nfs ( 

j 1‘I.I.AS VNT TAUNTS C 

( Mi: I! IIA TAI.OS ) 

NETTED Id 1 ORE lHl'IlINTI'l). LONTION, 
fiunti:ii i on iih iiakd iioyston, and 
aui: to m. mm n at jiis shop in iv n:- 
r.ANi: ni xt 'I iii i:xlii i uoi.ii-ori in:. 

Duodecimo, containing ]!)2 pages, 
besides title, index, and pieliinimiry mat¬ 
ter, 2g. 

To the reader, whom I desire to lie as 
courteous as eonccited. 

To you (ol all suits) that shall vouch¬ 
safe the petusall of these tiw shectcs stucht 
vp in a sn.all faidell, 1 prepare you to ex¬ 
pect no more m tins lolleetiou ot lests, 
then tht title pag ■ pumaseth, wheirin is 
nothing earnest, sailing a plidgi of my 
good nieuiiing towards you. If you looke 
tlmf I should feast \ our senses, or banquet 
your particular pallatis, these papers will 
much deceiue you : for instead of tl ti,itit v 
you shall Inide il'n U / in ; for nn,l, A, i,n i ; 
and tor curious wi/A/t, u/i s Omlv they 
are passages of myrth, fit to entertame 
time- and imploj lcasund houris, when 
they cannot bee more seriously and profit¬ 
ably imployed. So iinlde ami gentle they 
arc in their condition, that as th>-v burke 
at none, so tiny bite not my: and there¬ 
fore you may' sport with them freely and 
safely- Now if some out of their curi- 
ositie shall despise them for their common- 
ncssc, 1 must then retire inysclfe to the 
refuge of that old adage. Imhu quo < om- 
muiiin, n> metiora: if they prooue good, 
they cannot lie too common. Againe, if 
any shall ohiect and sny, k ‘ tliui 1 know,” 
and this 1 haue he d related,” those I 
thus answer. If many haue heurd some 
of them, hut few or none (l dare presume) 
all. Besides I doe not challenge them for 
mine owne, hut gathered from tlie inouthes 
of others; and what is stale to nice, may 
bee to thee new. Accept them then as 
courteously, as they arc offered to thy pe- 
rusull willingly- to make them familiar 
vnto such to whom they arc meerly for- 
raigne, and to recollect the memories of 
those to whom they haue beene knowne, 
but since forgotten. 1 must ingenously 
confesse vnto you, that had not the licence 
curbed my libertic, the loaues of this bookc 
had been more in tale, and the ieasts (for 


1 know not how more properly to style 
thcmi greater in number : But as they are 
(tor otherwise now they cannot be) if they 
bee well accepted, I acknowledge the too 
few. but if ncjf v'cll receiued, by many too 
many. Akoni.mos. 

Wo have no clue by which to dis¬ 
cover the anonymous collector of the 
volume before us, but the hook is 
entitled to consideration on another 
account ; namely, as being one of the 
cm best productions from the shop of 
Rich.ml Koyston, a bookseller whose 
cminrfice in his trade, and more par¬ 
ticularly whose at tit e loyalty in the 
moisI times, and unimpeachable in¬ 
timity during a n-ry Jong life, de- 
sene some n.meinht uure even at thi-> 

1 1 mote peiiod. Iioyston teas born 
in ltiOO. \\ itb v limn be served Iuh 
appn ntieeship, or wluit ttcie his 
pubiieatinns pieviously to that which 
tie an now noticing, we Imre, as 
yet. ioiuiil no means ot asei itaming, 
although doubtless a carcltd i \anii- 
natiou of the books ot the jStntkmt rs' 
< ompany ttould afford many parti¬ 
culars of his early life and literary 
connexions. We may however con¬ 
clude that he tv< s a popular trader, 
since Quarles, Alexander Boss, 
Hobbes of Malmsbury, Sir Hiehaid 
Baker, 1 >i- Featlev, .Jeremy Taylor, 
and l)r. Henry Hammoml, were 
among his authors and supporters ; 
and at the commencement of the 
civil tvar he was undoubtedly the 
principal bookscllci to the uufci In¬ 
nate monarch. It was at this peiiod 
that Iioyston performed gicat service 
to the royal cause, by printing and 
dispersing tracts written in favour of 
the king, as well as by' conveying 
intelligence .to the head-quarters, and 
from thence to the diilerent garrisons 
and stations, at a time when such 
employment was as dangerous as it 
was important. In order to effect 
this, he hired divers “ adventurous 
women,” * who, in the character of 
the lowest hatvkers, strolled from 
place to place, on foot, anil were 
not uncommonly the bearers of des- 


* Iii fe of l)r. John Bar wick, with an Appendix of Original Letter*. 
ltvo. p. t,J. 
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patches sewn within the covers, of" 
certain volumes which they were dl* 

• rected to dispose of to particular 
individuals. So careful were Houston 
and his friend Dr. Barwick, with 
whom he acted, in the choice of 
their emissaries, that it is upon re¬ 
cord. that none of their messengers, 
or of the letters entrusted to their 
can>, ever fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Royston was the first printer 
of the EIKDN BA21AMK.H, and it 
is said, that he was so expeditious 
in preparing this celebrated volume 
for publication, that although he 
received the copy only on the twenty- 
third of December, 1648, the im¬ 
pression was finished beiorc the 
thirtieth of January following, the 
day on which his majesty suffered.* 

It can hardly be imagined, ‘that a 
person of Royston’s character and 
principles escaped molestation in the 
evil days that followed ; and accord¬ 
ingly, in the privilege attached to the 
splendid edition of King Charles the 
"First's Woiks, printed in 1662,+ we 
find mention not only of his “ fidelity 
and loyalty,” but “ of the great 
losses and troubles he hath sustained 
for his faithfulness to our Royal Fa¬ 
ther of blessed memory, and ourself, 
in the publishing of many messages 
and papers of our said blessed fa¬ 
ther,” &C.+ He appears, however, 
to have weathered the storm, for 
during the Long Parliament, and 
the whole of Oliver’s usurpation, he 
continued at the Angel, in Ivy Lane, 
and from time to time published the 
works of some of our best and most 
orthodox divines. The Restoration 


of King < 'harlos II, restored*Royston , 
also to his post of the king’s book¬ 
seller, and .wealth and refutation 
followed. In 1667, he was a. warden 
of the Stationers’ Company, master 
in 1673 and 1674, in which latter 
year he made a donation of five 
pounds to the poor of the company. 
His daughter Mary he married to 
Richard Cliiswell, one of the original 
Directors of the Bank of England^ 
and a bookseller of great eminence 
iu St. Paul’s Church-yard; of whom 
it has been recorded, that the mem 
imprint of his name on the title-page 
wassufiirinit to recommend a work, 
he never having “ hem known to print 
either a had booh , or on had juijtct 
Royston died in 1686, at the very 
advanced age of 85 anil upwards 
He was buried in Christ’s Church, 
Farringdou-within, where a monu¬ 
ment was erected to his memory. [| 
His widow survived him. 

Of the Ramp'd oj' leasts there have 
been at least six editions. The se¬ 
cond and third wo have nevei yet 
met with, the fourth was in 1631, 
“ with many additions,” if the title- 
page may be believed ; the fifth is 
dated 1636, and the sixth 1610. The 
printer ** of the fourth edition tells 
us that it is much more iciinctl than 
its predecessors. 

The coarser Cates that might the fenst dis¬ 
grace 

Left out, and better serv’d up in tlieir 
place: 

and he is very severe on all his prede¬ 
cessors, from whom, however,‘he 
scruples not to borrow as occasion 
serves: 


* Dugdale's Short View of the late Troubles in England Lond. 1661, folio, p. 361. 

+ In folio: it was collected and prepared for the press by Fulmqu, edited by Dr. 
Perrinchief, and dedicated by Royston to Charles the Second. 

+ An instance occurs in the Journals of the House of Commons, 16th June, 1643., 
“ Resolved, That Royston the Printer be forthwith sent for, as a Delinquent, for print¬ 
ing a Book, intituled, “ His Majesty's Declaration to all his loving Subjects-; in 
Answer to a Declaration of the Lords and Commons, upon the late Proceeding!! of the 
late Treaty of Peace.” 

§ Dunton'a Life and Errors, edited by Nichols. Iiond. 1618. Vol. i. p. 204. 

H Stowe's Survey of London, by Strype. Lond. 1720, folio. Book iii. p. 136. , 

* ,** V 1 addition to a metrical address from the printer, Royston himself, as stationer, has 

* * n 40 P 0 ” l t out the merits of the new edition to his courteous readers: . 

41 *® u ■hall Teccive it not ondy purged from many grosse faults formerly escaped in the 
P 1 **®* hut refined and cleansed from all such course' passages as were inserted and ex¬ 
posed to your view without his consent who first collected them ; in recomnenee of which , 
f °l!I ery ° n - C sw V tra#te ^'» you shall findc here more than ten added, never till now pub¬ 
lished, and in this kinde made common. The restraint of that liberty of which hee 4 l»c- 

* fore complained, is now redeemed, as shall appearc by tlie new collections here inserted. 

May his care and my cost breed tliee m their perusal! ns much pltasure *as I wish unto 
-my selfe profit. Vale. g. R "*». 

• ^ 
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Paxqttd's conceit* me peace, and Scog- 
gins' * <lrie, 

Skelton's mute re rune, erne lead, but now 
laid by. 

Peclc'* j- lest* awe old, and Tut Mon's $. are 
growne staje. 

These neither barke, nor bite, nor scratch, 
nor raile. 

Banquets were made for laughter, not for 
teares. 

Such are these sjiortive Taunts, Tales, 
Jests, and Jceres. 

In order to make the fifth edition 
(that of 1036) more vendible, a print 
of Archee the King’s jester was pre¬ 
fixed, under which are the following 
lines: 

Archer, by kings and princes grac'd of late. 
Jested himself into a fair estate. 


And in this took doth to his friends com- 
. mend 

His jeers, taunts, talas, which do man ran 
offend. § 

lint this was a mere device tc* help 
off the impression, Archee having in 
truth nothing to do with the publi¬ 
cation thus fathered on him.j| There 
can hardly be a stronger proof of' his 
innocence, than that the address to 
the reader professing, in this edition 
of 1636, to be by t( the King’s Jes¬ 
ter,” is not only the same which in 
all preceding editions is signed <mo- 
rtijmus, but actually lias this identical 
signature still appended, it being 
au appellation which the person 
who .superintended the press may 


* London Magazine, June 1UJ3, p. 631. * 

•f- Ibid. July UI24, p. 61. 

£ Ibid. May 1624,11.617. 

§ Granger’s Biographical History of England, 5th Ed. Lond. 1824. Rvo. vol. iiL 
p. 241. 

tl Archibald Armstrong was bom at Arthuret in Cumberland, and became jester to 
King James 1, who was accustomed to allow him his fool’s prerogative of saying sharp 
truths with impunity. When Prince Charles took that unaccountable journey into Spain, 
the king being m one of his pensive moods, Archet addressed him with a request, that 
his Majesty would change caps with him. Why ‘t says the king. Why, who (re¬ 
plied Archee) sent the Prince into Spam ? But what (answered die king) wilt thou say 
when the Pnnre conies back again ? Mary, said Archee, I will then take my cap from 
thy head, and send it to the King of Spain. Archee continued in his post on the acces¬ 
sion of Charles 1 , but lost it m 1687, in consequence of reviling Archbishop Laud at a 
tavern, and attacking him in person as he was going to the council table. Mr. Garranl 
writes to Lord .Strafford, l * Archy it, fallen into a great misfortune, a fool he 
would be, but a foul mouth’d knave he hath proved himself: being at a tavern 
in Westminster, drunk, as he saith himself, he was speakiug of the Scodsh busi¬ 
ness, he fell a railing on my Ixird of I’anterbury, said he was a monk, a rogue, 
and a traitor. Of Vis his Grace complained at council, the king bring pre¬ 
sent ; it was ordem. he should be carried to the porter’s lodge, his coat pulled 
over his tars, and kicked out of the court, never to enter witliin the gates, and to be 
called into the star chamber. The first part is done, but my Lord of Canterbury 
hath interceded to the ktng, that there it should end. There is a new fool in his place, 
Muckle John, but he will ne’er be so rich, for he cannot abide money.” The Seotish 
business was the introduction of the Liturgy into that kingdom, which occasioned great 
tumults. At Edinburgh the dean, who was the first person who attempted to read it, 
had a storfl thrown at his head, which Archee very aptly called the stool of rejtnt tancc. 
It seems surprising tnat a man of Archbishop I taud’s exalted rank and powerful under¬ 
standing should have deemed it necessary or prudent to punish one so beneath hi# notice ; 
but the most sensible persons can ill bear to be laughed at, and our jester lost no 
opportunity of turning the prelate into ridicule. When the archbishop was dining at 
the royal table, a great number of the nobility bring present, Archee begged permission 
to say grace, which being granted, he very gravely cried out: 

“ Great praise be riven to God, and little Laud to the devil.” 

Rusliworth has preserved the instrument by which the king, in council, banishes Arm¬ 
strong from tilt court, and deprives him of his office, and adds that as the archhishop was 
going to the council table, the jester accosted him with “ M’7 'tea's fettle now f Dow not 
your grace hear the news from Striveling about the Liturgy ? ” An address which proba¬ 
bly did not tend to soften matters. Archee hod made a considerable fortune during his 
residence at court, and on his disgrace retired into Cumberland. In 1646 he married 
Sybclla Bell, and his bnrial is recorded in the parish register of Arthuret as having taken 
jnace April 1, 1672. See Rapin’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 226—Rushworth's 
Historical Collections, part ii. pp. 47«, 471.—Stratford's Letters and Tfispatches, by 
Know for, vol. ii. p. 154—Lysons’ Magna Britannia in Cumberland, p. IS.— Wei* 
wood’s Memoirs, pp. 53, 2311. 
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be presumed not to hare under¬ 
stood.* 

The following extracts are taken 
from the first edition. 

Of'a Country Man and a Constabh. (l.» 

A dimple countn -man hauing tonne bu- 
Sines in London, ami being somewhat late 
abroad in the night, was staid by a consta¬ 
ble, and somewhat hashly entreated. The 
jKiore man obseruing how imperiously he 
commanded him, demanded of him what 
hee was ? to whom he replyed, “ 1 ant the 
constable, and this is my watch.” “ And 
1 pray you. sir, tor whom watch you ? ” 
saith the man. Marry (answered the 
constable), Iwatdifortlie king.” “For 
the king ?” replyes he againe simply, 
“ then I beseech you, sir, tliat I may passe 
quietly and peaceably by you to my 
lodging, for I can bring you a ccrtilirate 
from some of my neighbours who are now 
iu towne, that 1 am no .inch man. ' 

A Young licit e. ( 14 .) 

A young licirc not yet come to age, but 
desirous to bee suited with other gallants, 
ami to bee furmsht with mono}' und com¬ 
modities to the purpose, the creditor de¬ 
manded his bond; hee granted it condition- 
silly, that his father should not know of it, 
therefore wisht it to hee done very priuately. 
Vpon this promise all things were conclud¬ 
ed, ami the time rame when he should 
scale it. lint when hee beganne to read in 
the beginning of the bond aaucriut , -li¬ 
ner si — lire it /. naxcnc vnto alt turn — he 
esust away the bond, and absolutely refused 
to scale it, saying, “ if it be knowne vnto 
all men, how can it jKissibly bet, but it 
must come to my Jaffa r's care i " 

One trancllrng to Jtima . (2‘2.) 

A gentleman of England trauelling with 
his man to Home, desirous to 6ce all fa¬ 
shions, but especially such rarities as were 
there to be seenc, was, by the mediation of 
some friends there resident, admitted into 
the Pope’s presence; to whom his holinessc 
ofTeicd liis foote to kisse, which the gentle¬ 
man did with great submission and reuc- 
rence. This his man seeing, and not be¬ 
fore acquanted with the like ceremony, 
presently makes what speed he can to get 
out of the presence; which some of die 
wayters espying, and suspecting his hast, 
stay.i him, and demanded the cause of his 
so suddaine speed; but the more they' im¬ 
pel tunc him, the more he prest to be gone: 
but bring further vrged, he made this short 
answer—truely, saith he, this is the cause 
of my feare, that if they compel! my mas¬ 


ter, being a gentleman, to kisse the Pope’s 
foote, I feare -what jrart they nil! make me 
kisse , being but his serving man. 

A Si holler on Hot sc-back. (23.) 

A seholler, an vnskilful rider, being In 
passe through a riucr, uffred to water his 
horse before hee rid him in so deepe as to 
the foote-lorke, his friend that was with 
him, fearing lie would founder him, eaid 
vpon him to ride in deeper, the other not 
well vnderstanding his meaning, sayd ti> 
his friend ; “ First stay till lie hath drunke 
off all tliis, and then I will ride him in 
farther, where hee mav hauc his belly 
full.” 

One that i ate of « Heart. (31.) 

A woman hauing eaten of the right side 
of a beare, which some say makes good 
venison, tooke a conceit, that she hail an 
exceeding great rumbling and row ling in 
her belly, and tor remedy '.ends to ashc 
advise of the doctour, who perswailed her 
to knock a mretiffe dog in the head, and 
cat so much of him, and so n<> doubt lint 
the flesh of him would worry the lieare in 
her belly. 

„/ young Master of At ti (It) 

A young master of art the u-n next 
day after the comiven.-cnu.iit, bailing his 
course to common plan- m the rliuppili, 
where were diners that the day In Ion had 
took their ilegtet, tooke his test mil ot the 
eighth rhaplcr of fob, the words were 
these; “ W e art- hut of ycstcMlay, ami 
know nothing." This text "(saith In ) doth 
fitly diuulc it sdfe into two branches, oar 
standing, and oar a nth i standing ; our 
standing in these words, -,ct t an bat of 
y> sterday, our vudcrstundiug, ret A now 
nothing. 

Two Sfhofh rs. ( 47 *> 

Two scliollcrs of one collcdge in the vm- 
uersitic, the one called Par tit , the oitur 
t'nfjnf/per, were both in fault, but Paine 
in the lesse, the other in the greater; but 
when the fault came to be censured, the 
fault was not lesse then expelling the col- 
ledge : hut t 'nlpcpjjer, the greater delinquent, 
yet finding moro friends, bail his sentem e 
tooke off, and liberty to remainc still in 
the house, hut the other suffered for ex¬ 
ample. A master of art of another house 
coinming to visit a friend of his that was 
of the collcdge where this was done, 
aiubgst other discourse, askt what became 
of the businessc betweene the two schollers, 
hec told him in briefc, how Paine that was 
in the least fault was punisht, and Cal- 
pcpjtir in the greater pardoned; who in- 


* This edition ascribed to Archee has a different title from the preceding. “ A 
Banqvet of Jests, or a Collection of Court, Camp, Collcdge, Citie, Country'Jests. In two 
books. It is also printed for Roy Mon, as is the sixth, which professes to he “ much 
•wa** *° F the ,‘ 1el 4*t of the reader.” Mr. (>ranger mentions anothtr so late as HiffO, 
with Armstrong s portrait prefixed. Never having seen it, we aie unable to say whe¬ 
ther the Jester has .1 belter title to tins than to tilt preceding. 
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stantly replied. Nay, then I thlnke Ovid 
did propheae of this when hee said. 


Patna pettre potest, culpa perennit et it* 
Witters and Wouldcrs. (80). 

One desiring a scholler to tumc the old 
ancient English prouerbc into Latine, 
Wight ts and moulders 
Were neuer good housrhoulders .- 
That I will presently, saith the scholler, 
thus: 

Oh si ! oh si ! 

OHost. 

A Welth Reader, (llfi.) 

A Welchman reading the chapter of the 
genealogie, where Abraham begat Isaac, 
and Isaac begat Jacob, ere he came to the 
midst hee found the names so difficult, that 
he broke off' in these words— 4 * and so they 
begat one another till they came to the end 
of the chapter.” 

Of Card Playhte . (130.) 

A parson in the country liveing amog 
his parishioners and neighbors wel, would 
sometimes, at his retired hours for his 
reercatio, play at cards amongst them, (or 
which he was much enutru of a puritane 
iustice, and tlie official of the diocese. 
These meeting on a market day amongst 
the chiefe men of the countrcy where the 
parson was there present, his two aduer- 
sariea began in the ordinary openly to re- 
proue him at the table for prophatie card 
playing, not fitting his calling. Who 
hearing them v ith some impatience, and 
the rest attending how he could acquit 
himselfe, he thus began : Right worship* 
full and the rest of my friends, I am here 
charged by master iustice and master offi¬ 
cial! to be a common card-player, to which 1 


989 

answere. If all men would nuke that vu 
of it that I doe, it would seeme as par¬ 
donable, as I shal make it appease ex¬ 
cusable in me. For my own part, I neuer 
see an ace, but 1 apprehend that vnity 
which ought to bee betwixt man and wife. 
If a duce, the louc which should bee be¬ 
twixt neighbours. If a tra, if two of my 
parishioners bee at ods, how needfufl a 
thing it is for a third person to reconcile 
them, and make them mends ; and so of 
the rest. Not doe 1 looks vpon a king, 
but presently I apprehend the alleageance 
due to my prince und soueroigne. Nor on 
a queene, but I remember her sacred ma¬ 
jesty, and the reuerence belonging to her 
estate. Nor doe I cast mine eye vpon a 
knaue but he puts me in minde either of 
you, master iustice, or you, master offi- 
ciall, or of some other of my good friends. 
The iu ticc and officiall were answerd, and 
the plaine honest parson, for his iest sake, 
both applauded and excused. 

In the 95!)tli jest, mention is mailt* 
of Stratford-upon-AvOn, and it is no 
slight testimony of the esteem in 
vi Inch Shak&pearc was held by his 
contemporaries, and the age imme¬ 
diately succeeding them, to find it 
recorded in our little book of pleasant 
taunts ami merry tales, as “ a town 
most remarkable for (he birth of famous 
William Slmhespeurt." Much lias been 
written on the proper mode of 
spelling the poet's name, and it may 
be allowable to remark, that in the 
edition of 1640 this is corrected, oi 
altered to Shah speen . 


* Fipist. ex. Ponto, lib. i. ep. 1. lin.64. The true reading however is 
Pu>na potest denii, culpa percmiU erit— 
which would be equally applicable. 


VAUXIJALL MEMIN1SCENCES. 

“ lieu quanto minus eat, cum reliquis vsrsari 
Quam tui meuiinisse ! ” —Every body's quotation. 

** Lights f Within there! Lights /"— Othello. 

I. 

Well! Vauxhall is a wondrous scene ! 

Where Cits, in silks, admirers glean 
Under innumerous Ihmps— 

Not safety-lamps, by Humphry made ; 

By these full many a soul's betray'd 
To ruin by the damps J 

8 . 

Here nut-brown trees, instead of green. 

With oily tiunks and branches lean, 

Cling to nine vellow leaves ; 

U 
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VauthuU Muni funnier,*. 

Like need roiseis that all day 
llang o'er their gold, and their decay, 

’Till Death of both bereaves ! 

3. 

The sanded walk beneath the root 
Is dry tor every dainty hoof. 

And hero the wise man stops; 

But Beaux beneath the sallow clumpt 
Stand in the u ate/ with tlu ir pumps. 

And catch the oiled diops. 

1 . 

Tinkles the hell!—away the hei d 
Of revellers rush, like buck or bird ; 

.Each doth his way unravel 
To whole the dingy Di am a holds 
Her sombre leign, 'mul rain and colds 
And tip-toes, ami net ginvcl. 

5. 

Tlu boxes shew a weary set. 

Who like to get serenely wet. 

Within, and not without ; 

There tJoldsmith’s widow you mat mv 
* ftockinga fat and frautn Knee 
At all the passing tout 1 

tJ. 

Yes ! There she is !—Theie,— to the Ide 1 
And Mr. Tibbs, and Tibbs’s wile. 

And the good man in black. 

Belles run, foi oh ! the bell is liugiug , 

But Mrs. Tibbs is calmly singing. 

And sings till all come back 1 

7. 

By that high dome, that trembling glows 
With lamps, cock'd hats, and shivering bow * 
How many hearts arc shook ! 

A feather’d chorister is there. 

Warbling some tender grove-like aii. 
Compos’d by Mr. Hook. 

8 . 

And Dignum too !—yet where is he ? 

Shakes he no more his locks at me ? 

Charms he no more night’s ear ? 
lie who bless’d breakfast, dinner, rout. 

With €< linked sweetness long drawn out; 
Why is not Dignum here? 

9 . 

Oh, Mr. Bishl—oh, Mr. Bishl 
It is enough, by Heaven ! to dish 
Thy garden dinners at ten! 

What hast thou done with Mr. D. ? 

What’s thy “ Wine Company," thy “ Tea,” 
Without that man of men ? 

i ( ). 

Yet! blessed are thy suppers given 

(For money) something past eleven ; 

Lilliput chickens boil’d ; 

Bucellas, waim from Vauxhall ice. 

Anil hams, that flit in airy slice. 

And salads si arrelv soil'd. 

¥ 
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11. 

fcioe!—the lari***, silent, pate-blue light 
Flares, to lead all to where the brig! t 

Loud rockets iiish on hitrli, ' 

Like a lomr comet, roaring throuirh 
* The night, then inciting into Mur, 

And starring the dark sky ! 

V>. 

And (’atheiine wheels, ;,nd nouns, end names 
* >1 great »» n w hix/mg in blue t!y,mos ; 

Lights, like the smiles oi hope ; 

And i.uliant, fiery palaces 
Showing the tops of all the tiees. 

And lilackumre on the tope 1 
13. 

Then late the horns, and sail the t <v f 
The pa-sin" nip, the veils asii ;i\ 

Tlie i'll 1 ', anil riot fall! 

Tin tils >le, and the collar Toni, 

I In* dvhig lamps, the hic'tkmu mom ' 

Vnd hey lor-- l nion Hall 1 

Nrii Waiui ./no 


fiouTiii:. 

a f>) Wilbrlm Jlltisft rs .i/ptmfii rshtji, roiiti’Hnt 1 .) 


[ It. i 

To l*e an • i John last is not u plea¬ 
sant oflice, Ik i une an im itlious one. 
Wheuevit ♦hat i an In illected tlieie- 
ime. it is p.udent to d« t line the 
odinin ol null an otlii e upon tiie idol 
iutiwlf. I<* t the object ot the false 
w oi ship id wa v -, if piesibh , lie made 
his own i ididoelast. As respects 
Willi. Ini Htistei, this ia possible: 
and ,sa tai, tin icfote, as (iuethe’s 
pr« tensions ate hmndul on that novel, 
Goethe shall be his own eidoloclast. 
Fot out own paits we shall do no 
more than suggest a few pt inciples 
of judgment, and recall tlie hasty 
leader to his own more honourable 
thoughts, for the purpose of giving 
an occasional impulse and direetiou 
to his feeliugs on the passages we 
.shall quote—which passages, the 
very passages of Goethe, will be 
their own sufficient review and Mr. 
Goethe's best exposure. Something 
indeed is already known of him in 
this country. Wilhelm Mcit.tr r will 
but confirm an Impression already 
made. “ The Sorrows of Wert her” by 
itself— “Stella” through the Auti- 
jaeobin lieview of former days,—the 


•* £jif< " through the analysis of an 
accomplished German Achillas ot 
Norwich—and the “ Faint, ’ tlumigh 
various channels, have left >ueh an 
impiession of Mr. Goethe’s state ot 
'feeling and his tulents m this eouutrv, 
a> leaves us happily no body of par¬ 
tial prejudices to contend with. \l e 
need not waste time in depiecating 
unreasonable prepossosions; tor, ex¬ 
cept amongst his clannish coterie of 
parti/ans in London (collectively not 
enough to till the boudoir of a blue¬ 
stocking \ there are no such preposses¬ 
sions. Some indeed of that eotetie 
have on occasion of our foimer ar¬ 
ticle pushed their partisanship to the 
extent of forgetting the language of 
gentlemen. This at least has been 
reported to us. We are sorry for 
them: not angry on our own ac¬ 
count, nor much sin prised. They 
are to a certain degree excusably 
irritable, from the consciousness of 
being unsupported and uusteadied by 
general sympathy. Sectarians are 
allowably ferocious. However we 
shall reply only by recalling a little 
anecdote ol‘John Henderson,* in the 


* The two authorities for all authentic information about J. Henderson arc, 1. The 
Funeral Sermon of Mr. Aguttar; 2. A Menunt of him by Mr. Cottle ot Ritstol^ in¬ 
serted in Mr Cottle’s Poems. We know not whether we learned tlie anecdote from 
these sources, or in conversation with Mi. Cottle many years ago. 

V 1 
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spirit, of which we mean to act. 
Upon one occasion, when he was 
disputing at a dinner party, his op¬ 
ponent, being’ pressed by some argu¬ 
ment too strong for his logic or his 
temper, replied by throwing a glass 
of wine in his face: upon which Hen¬ 
derson, with the dignity of a scholar 
who felt too justly how much this 
boyish petulance had disgraced his an¬ 
tagonist to be in any danger of imitat¬ 
ing it, coolly wiped his face, and said 
—“ This, sir, is a digression: now. 
If you please, for the argument.” * 
And now, if you please, for our 
argument. What shall that be? 
How shall we conduct it? As far 
as is possible, the translator of Wil¬ 
helm Meister would deny us the be¬ 
nefit of any argument: for thus 
plaintively he seeks to forestal us 
(Pref. xii .)—“ Every man's judgment 
is, in this free country , a lamp to 
himself:" (Free country! why we 
hope there is no despotism so abso¬ 
lute, no not in Turkey, nor Algiers, 
where a man may not publish his 
opinion of Wilhelm Meister!) “ and 
many, it is to be feared, will insist on 
judging Meister by the common rule; 
and, what is worse, condemning it, 
let Schlegel bawl as loudly as he 
pleases." This puts us in mind of a 
diverting story m the memoirs of an 
old Cavalier, published about a year 
and a half since by Sir Walter Scott: 
at the close of the war he was under¬ 
going some examination (about pass¬ 
ports, as we recollect) by the Mayor 
of Hull: upon which occasion the 
mayor, who was a fierce fanatic, said 
to him some such words as these: 
“ Now, Captain, you know that God 
has judged between you and us: and 
has given us the victory-praise be 
unto his name! and yet you see 
bow kindly the Parliament treats 
yon. But, if the victory had gone 
the other way, and you of the ma¬ 
lignant party had stood in our shoes, 
—I suppose now, Captain, you 
would nave evil entreated us ; would 
have put all manner of affronts upon 
us; kicked us peradventure, pulled 
our noses, called us sons of w——s." 
" You're in the right on’t, sir,"— 
was the reply of the bluff captain. 


to the great indignation of the Mayor 
—and infinite fun of the goodnqtured 
aldermen. * So also, when the trans¬ 
lator tells us that it is to be feared 
that many will condemn Wilhelm 
Meister in spite of Schegpl’s vocifera¬ 
tion, we reply, “ You're in the right 
on't, sir: ” they will do so; and 
Schlegel is not the man, neither 
William nor Frederick, to frighten 
them from doing so. We have ex¬ 
tracted this passage however for the 
sake of pointing the reader’s eye to one 
word in it: “ many will judge it by 
the common rule." What rule ? we 
ask. 'file translator well knows that 
there is no rule: no rule which can 
stand in the way of fair and iinpat- 
tial criticism ; ami that lie is conjur¬ 
ing up a bugbear which has no ex¬ 
istence. In the single case** of 
epic and dramatic poetiy ^but in these 
only as regards the mechanism of the 
fable) certain rules have undoubted¬ 
ly obtained an authority which may 
prejudice the cause of a writer; 
not so much however by corrupting 
sound criticism, as by occupying its 
place. But with regmd to a novel, 
there is no rule which has obtained 
any “prescription ” (to speak the 
language of civil law) but the golden 
rule oi good sense and just feeling ; 
and the translator well knows that 
in such a case ii a man were disposed 
to shelter his own want of argument 
under the authority of some “ com¬ 
mon rule," he can find no such 
rule to plead. How do men gene¬ 
rally criticise a novel ? Just as they 
examine the acts and conduct, moral 
or prudential, of their neighbours. 
Ana how is that? Is it by quoting 
the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristo¬ 
tle ? Do they proceed as the French 
Consul did when the Dey of Tunis 
informed him that he meant to cut 
off his head ? Upon which 

The Consul quoted Wirkefort 

And PufFendorf and Grotiu* $ 

And proved from Vattel 

Exceedingly well. 

Such a deed would be quite atrocious. 

No: they never trouble PufFen¬ 
dorf and Grotius; but try the case 
“ proprio marte,” appealing only to 


_ objection only we have heard to our last article from any person not a partisan 

°* Goethe : 'being plausible, and coming from a man of talents, we reply to it. “’Surely,” 
>t cannot be any fault of Ooethc’s that he is old." Certainly not: no fault 

f a cwoonjatance of monstrous aggravation connected with one particular fault 
of Wilhelm Meister, &c. 
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their own judgments and their own 
feelings. This is wise, they say, stud 
that is foolish: this is indecorous, 
and that is inconsistent: this argues 
a had motive, and that leads to a had 
consequence. In this way they judge 
of actions, in this way of a novel; 
and in this way we shall judge of 
Wilhelm Meistcr; and cannot allow 
that our criticism shall be forestalled 
by any pretence that we are op¬ 
posing mechanic rules, which do not 
and cannot exist, to the natural and 
spontaneous movements of the un¬ 
prejudiced judgment. 

“ Seribendi icete safer*, cst prin- 
cipium et fons ”—(rood sense is the 
principle and iountaiu of all just 
composition. This is orthodox doc¬ 
trine all out the world, or ought to 
be. Next, we presume that in all 
latitudes ami undei every meridian a 
poet stands amenable to ciiLieism tor 
the quality of his sentiments and the 
lassious he attributes to his heroes, 
teroines, and “ pattern people.” 
That tin* general euirent ol ftcling 
should be deepen than that ot ordi¬ 
nary life, noble], and purer,—is suie- 
ly no umcMsonable postulate: else 
wherelme is he a poet ? Vow within 
a short compass there is no better 
test by which wc can tiy the style 
and tone of a poet’s feelings than his 
ideal of the female character as ex¬ 
pressed in his heroines. For this 
purpose we will have a general turn¬ 
out and held day for Mr. Goethe's 
ladies. They shall all parade before 
the leader. This, while it answers 
our end, will piovide for his amuse¬ 
ment. Ex abundanti, we will fling 
in a sketch of the hero's love affairs. 
This display will be sufficient for the 
stjie of sentiment; as to the good 
sense, that will be adequately put 
cm record by every part of our 
analysis: yet, as a special commen¬ 
tary dedicated to that particular 
point, we will (if we have room) 
move an inquiry into the meaning of 
the title—W libel tn Meister’a Appren¬ 
ticeship: why Apprenticeship, Mr. 
Gbthe ?—Finally, as the pait of 
Mignon lias been insisted upon often 
and earnestly as a poetic creation of 
the highest order —and as Mignon 
is not a woman grown, we will 
separate her from the rest of the 
ladies, and put her through the ma- 

* “ Young Corinthian laity 


nual and drill exercise when the ge¬ 
neral parade is over. 

Now therefore turn out, ladies! 
turn out before J>ondon on this fine 
26th of August lh24. Muster, mus¬ 
ter, ye belles ot Germany ! Place 
aux dames ! We will have a grand 
procession to the temple of Paphos 
with its hundred altars: and Mr. 
Goethe, nearly SO years old at the 
date of -Wilhelm Meister, shall he 
the high-priest ; and we will exhibit 
him surrounded by all i( his young 
Corinthian laity.” * — Here then, 
reader, is Mr. Goethe’s 

1. l.AlUttY OF l’t MALI! PORTRAITS. 

Mari mu — No. 1 is Mariana, a 
young act re 1 -s. With her the hoy el 
tqyns: and her situation is this. She 
is connected in the tenderest style of 
clandestine attachment with Wil¬ 
helm Meister the hero. Matters 
have gone so lar that she—how shall 
we express it? Oh: the novel phrase 
is that—she “ carries a pit tlge of 
love beneath her bosom.” Well, 
suppose she tloes : w hat’s that to us 
—us and the reader ? Why nothing, 
we confess. The readei is t but 
in the vestibule of the tale: he is 
naturally in good lmmoiu, willing to 
be pleased, and indisposed to chur¬ 
lish constructions. Undoubtedly he 
is sorry : wishes it had been other¬ 
wise ; but he is human himself; and 
lie recollects the old excuse which 
will be pleaded on this frail planet of 
ours for thousands of years after we 
are all in our grai es—that they were 
both young: and that she was art¬ 
less and beautiful. And finally he 
forgives them: and, if at the end of 
the third volume when they must 
necessarily he a good deal older, he 
finds them still as much attached to 
each other as when their hearts were 
young, he would feel it presumption 
in him to remember the case rs a 
transgression. But what is this? 
Hardly have we gone a few pages 
further, before we fiud that—about 
one mouth before this lady had sur¬ 
rendered her person to the hero—‘she 
had granted all she could grant to 
oik* Sir. Norbcrg a merchant and 
a vile sensualist. Aye, says Mr. 
Goetlic, but that was for money ; she 
had no money j and how could she 
do without money? Whereas now, 
on the contrary, in Wilhelm’s case it 


Alilion. Apol. for Snicctynm. 
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could not be for money; for why? 
he had none ; ergo, it was for love- 
pure love. Besides she was vexed 
that slm had ever encouraged Nor¬ 
berg, after she came to he acquaint¬ 
ed with WiliteJm. Vexed ! but did 
she resolve to break with Norberg ? 
Once or twice she treated lum harsh¬ 
ly, it is true: but hear her latest 
cabinet council on this matter 
with her old infamous attendant 
(p.65, i): “ I have no choice, con¬ 
tinued Mariana, do you decide for 
me! Cast me away to this side, or 
to that; mark only one tiling. 1 
think I carry in ray bosom a pledge 
that ought to unite me with him 
(i. e. Wilhelm) moie closely. Con¬ 
sider and determine: whom shall I 
forsake ? whom shall I follow ? 

“ After a short silence, Barbara 
exclaimed: Strange tliat youth should 
still be foi extremes.” By extremes 
Barbara means keeping only one; 
her way ot avoiding extremes is to 
keep both. Bui hear the hag: “To 
my view nothing would be easier 
than for us to combine both the pro- 
lit and enjoyment. Do you love the 
one, let the other pay for it: all we 
have to mind is being sharp enough 
to keep the two from meeting." 

Certainly, that would be awk¬ 
ward: and now what is Mariana's 
answer? “ l)o as you please; I can 
imagine nothing, but I will follow.” 
Bab schemes, and Poll executes. 
The council rises with the following 
suggestion from the hag. “ Who 
knows what circumstances may arise 
to help us? If Norberg would ar¬ 
rive even now, when Wilhelm is 
away! who can hinder you from 
thinking of the one in tlie arms-of the 
other? I wish you a soil and good 
for: me with him : he will have a 
lick father.” 

Adopting this advice, the lady re- 
i civ es Wilhelm dressed in the clothes 
furnished by Norberg. She is how¬ 
ever found out by Wilhelm, who 
forsakes her; ami in the end she 
dies. Her death is announced in the 
high Gentian style to Wilhelm: old 
Bab places a bottle of Champaigne 
and three glasses on the table. Then 
the scene proceeds thus: “ Wilhelm 
knew not whai to say, when the 
crone in faet let go the cork, mid 
filled th«' three glasses to the brim. 
“ Drink!” rriod she, having emptied at 
a di aught her foaming glass. “ Drink 
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ere the spirit of it pass! This third 
glass shall froth away untasted to the 
memory of my unhappy Mariana. 
How red were fier lips when she last 
drank j t oui health ! Ah 1 and now for 
ever pale and cold ! " At the nextPilt 
oi Fox dinner this suggestion may 
perhaps be attended to. Mr. Pitt of 
course will have a bottle oft good old 
Port set for him: for he drank no 
Champaigne.--As Kotzebue hastened 
to the Palais Royal of Paris for con¬ 
solation on the death of his wife, so 
does 'Wilhelm ou reading his sweet¬ 
heart’s farewell letters abscond in 
a transport of grief to-a coffee¬ 

house, where he disputes upon the 
stage and acting in general. —We 
are rather sorry for this young crea¬ 
ture after all: slie has some ingenu¬ 
ous feelings; and she is decidedly 
the second best person in the novel. 
The child, w hich she leaves behind, 
is fathered by old Bab (drunk per¬ 
haps; upon every man she meets ; 
and she absolutely extorts money 
from one or other person on accomit 
of three different fathers. If she 
meets the reader, she’ll infallibly fa¬ 
ther it upon him. In the hands now 
of a skilful aitist this surviving me¬ 
morial of the frail Mariana might 
have been turned to some account: 
by Mr. Goethe it is used only as a 
handle for covering his hero with 
irresistible ridicule. lie doubts whe¬ 
ther lie is the father of the child ; 
and goes about, like Mi. Matthews’s 
fat man who aspires after leanness, 
asking people in effect “ Do you think 
I cun be the father ? Is he like me? ” 
That Mariana’s conduct lmd given 
him little reason to confide in any 
tiling she could say except upon het 
death-bed, we admit ; anil, as to old 
Bab’s assurances, they clearly were 
open to that objection of the logicians 
—that they proved nothing by prov¬ 
ing a little too much: even Lord 
Chesterfield’s rule of believing only 
one half of what she says is not ap¬ 
plicable to her ; at the most we can 
believe only one-third: but can any 
gravity stand the ridicule of a fa¬ 
ther’s sitting down to examine his 
child’s features liy his own? and that 
lie, who would not believe the dy¬ 
ing and heart-broken mother, is 
finally relieved from Ids doubts 
(\>- iyo, iii.) by two old buffoons, 
who simply assiue him that the child 
is his—and thus pietcnd to an au- 
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ihority transcending that of the mo¬ 
ther herself? But pass to 
No. 2. Vliitina .—This lady is a 
sort of amalgam of Doll Tear-sheet 
and the Wife of Bath—as much of a 
termagaunt asf the first, and as frank- 
hearted as the second. Mr. (ioethe’s 
account of the matter (p. 172, i.J 
is that “ her chief enjoyment lay in 
loving one class of men, aucl being 
* loved by them.” In all parlicubus, 
but the good ones, she icsembles 
poor Mariana: like her she is an ac¬ 
tress ; like her she has her “ pledge” 
—and, like Mariana's, this pledge is 
open to doubts ol the learned, on the 
question ol its patei uity; for, like her, 
she is not content with one lover ; 
vot liowcvcr, like liet, content with 
two, for she has nearer to two 
dozen. She plays off the batteiy of 
her charms upon every man she meets 
with: the following is a list of the 
killed and wounded.*—But stay : we 
must hurry onwards. What be¬ 
comes of her the reader never learns. 
Among her lovers, who in general 
keep her, is one whom she keeps: 
for he is her footman ; a “ fair-haired 
boy” of family. Him she kicks out 
of her service invol. the first, p. 171, 
ostensibly because he w ill not lay the 
cloth ; but in fact because he has no 
more money ; as appears by p. ‘22s, 
vo). ii. where she takes him back on 
his having “ cozened fiom his friends 
a fresh supply; ” and to him she 
finally awards her pledge ’ and we 
think she does right. Foi he is a fine 
young lad—this Viederick ; and we 
like him much: he is generous and 
not suspicious as “ our friend ” 
Wilhelm ; and he is par jiarentfu'n a 
great fool, who is willing to pass for 
such, which the graver fools of the 
novel arc not ; for they are all “ phi¬ 
losophers.” Thus pleasantly does 
this believing man report the case to 
the infidel Wilhelm : “ 'Tis a foolish 
business that 1 must be raised at last 
to the paternal dignity: but she as¬ 
serts, and the time agrees. At first, 
that cursed visit, which she paid you 
after Hamlet, gave me qualms. The 
pretty flesh-and-blood spirit of that 
night, if you do not know it, was 
l’hilina. This story was in truth a 
hard dower for me, but, if we cannot 


be contented with such things, wc 
should not be in love. Fatherhood at 
any rate depends entirely upon con¬ 
viction ; 1 am convinced, and so I 
am a father.”—But time presses: so 
adieu! most philanthropic Philina— 
thou lovci of all mankind ! 

No. 3. is Mrs. Melina. She also is 
an aeticss with a * pledge’ and so 
forth. But she marries the father. 
Heir Melina, and wc are inclined to 
hope that*all will now be well. And 
certainly as far as page so and so, the 
reader or ourselves, if summoned 
by Mrs. Melina on auy trial affecting 
her imputation, would be most hap¬ 
py to say that whatever little cir¬ 
cumstances might have come to our 
knoiv ledge, which as gentlemen we 
coiled not possibly use to the preju¬ 
dice of a lady,—we yet fully believed 
her to be as irreproachable as that 
lady who only of all King Arthur'* 
court could wear the magic girdle ; 
and yet it shrunk a little,! until she 
made a blushing conli ssinn that 
smoothed its wrinkles. This would 
be our evidence up pci hups to the 
end of \ ol. i.; yet afterwanls it comes 
out that she “ sighed” for Mr. 
Meister; and that, if she sighed in 
vain, it was no fault of herrf. 

The manners of all these good peo¬ 
ple are pretty much on a level with 
their characters: more than once all 
are drunk together,—men, women, 
and children: women arc seen lying 
on the sopha f ‘ in no very elegant 
position : ” the children knock their 
heads against the table: *me plays 
the harp, one the triangle, another 
the tambourine : some sing canons ; 
another “ whistles in the manner of 
a nightingale ; ” another “ gives a 
symphony pianissimo upon the Jew’s 
harp:" anil last of all cottics an in¬ 
genious person who well deserves to 
l»e imported to London for the fur¬ 
ther improvement of the Freiscliiitz: 
u by way of termination, Scrlo (the 
manager) gave a fire-work or what 
resembled one: for he could imitate 
the sound of crackers, rockets, and 
firewheeis, with his mouth, in a style 
of nearly inconceivable correctness. 
You had only to shut your eyes, and 
the deception was complete. ’ After 
the lyrical confusion of these Dutch 


* The list was too extensive to be made out in time with due regard to accuiacy ; 
but a ropy will be given vtaUs to every subscriber to the 1 million Magazine. 

■f Sec the ballad somewhere in Pen v's ‘ ltcliques.’ 
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concerts “ it follows of course that 
men and women fling their glasses 
into the street, the men fling the 
punch-bowl at each other’s heads, 
and a storm succeeds which the 
watch (Neptune ami his Tritons ”) ** 
are called in to appease.—Even from 
personal uncleauliness Mr. Goethe 
thinks it possible to derive a grace. 
44 The white negligtse ” of Philina, 
because it was “ not superstitious- 
ly clean” is said to have'given her 
44 a frank and domestic air." But the 
highest scene of this nature is the 
bed-room of Mariana ; it passes all 
belief; “ Combs, soap, towels, with 
the traces of their use, were not con¬ 
cealed. Music, portions of plays, 
and pairs of shoes, washes and llaliau 
flowers, pincushions, hair-skewers, 
rouge-pots and ribbons, books anil 
straw hats—all were united by a 
common element, powder and' dust." 
This is the loom into which she in¬ 
troduces her lover: and this is by 
no means the worst part of the de¬ 
scription : the last sentence is too bad 
tor quotation, and appears to have 
been the joint product of Dean Swift 
and a German Sentimentalist. 

Well, but these people are not peo¬ 
ple of condition. Come we then to 
two women of rank ; and. first fur 

The Counlt ss t who shall be No. 4 
in the Goetliian gallery. Wilhelm 
Meister hus come within her hus¬ 
band's castle gates attached to a 
company of strolling players: anil, 
if any slight distinctions arc made in 
his favor* they are tributes to his 
personal merits and not at all to any 
such pretensions as could place him 
on a level with a lady. In general 
he is treated as his companions ; who 
seem to be viewed as a ter Hum quod 
between footmen and dogs. Indeed 
tin dogs have the advantage; for 
no doubt the dogs of a Ger¬ 
man 4 Graf* have substantial ken¬ 
nels : whereas Wilhelm and his 
party, on presenting themselves at 
the inhabited castle of the Count, are 
dismissed with mockery and in¬ 
sults to an old dilapidated building 
which is not weather-proof; and, 
though invited guests, are inhospita¬ 
bly left without refreshments, fire*, oi 
caudles, in the midst of storm, rain, 
and darkness. In some points they 
are raised to a level with the dogs: 

* MSae the admirable 

? 
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for, as a man will now and then toss 
a bone to a favourite pointer, so docs 
a guest of the Count’s who patronizes 
merit 44 contrive to send over many 
an odd bottle of Champaigne to the 
actors." In others they even think 
themselves far above the dogs: for 
4t many times, particularly after din¬ 
ner, the whole company were called 
out before the noble guests; an ho¬ 
nor which the aitists icgarded as the 
most flattering in the world: ” but 
others question the inference, observ¬ 
ing 44 that on these very occasions 
the servants and huntsmen were or¬ 
dered to bring in a multitude of 
hounds, and to lead strings of horses 
about the court of the castle."—Such 
is the rank which Mr. Meister holds 
in her Ladyship’s establishment: and 
note that he hus hardly been in her 
presence more than once ; on which 
occasion he is summoned to read to 
her, but not allowed to pi oeeed, and 
finally dismissed with the present of 
a “ waistcoat.” Such being the po¬ 
sition of our waistcoateer in regard 
to the Countess, which we have 
sketched with a careful selection of 
circumstances, let the reader now 
say what he thinks of the following 
Arena —and of the " pure soul ” (p. 
300, i.) of the noble matron who is 
joint performer in it. Wilhelm has 
been summoned again to read before 
the ladies, merely because they 44 felt 
the time rather tedious ” whilst wait¬ 
ing for company, and is perhaps an¬ 
ticipating a pair of trowsers to match 
his waistcoat. Being 44 ordered ” by 
the ladies to read, he reads : but his 
weak mind is so overwhelmed by the 
splendid dress of the Countess that 
be reads very ill. Bad reading is not 
a thing to be stood: and accordingly, 
on different pretexts, the other ladies 
retire—and he is left alone with the 
Countess. She has presented him 
not with a pair of trowsers, as we 
falsely predicted, but with a dia¬ 
mond nng: he has knelt down to 
thank her, and has seized her left 
hand. Then the scena proceeds thus: 
44 lie kissed her hana, and meant 
to rise: but as in dreams some 
strange thing fades and changes into 
something stranger, so, without 
knowing how it happened, he fouqd 
the Countess in his arms; her lips 
were resting upon his; and their 


description (from Hey wood .) in Mr. Lamb’s Specimens. 
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warm mutual kisses were yielding 
them that blessedness, which mortals 
sip from the topmost sparkling foam 
on the freshly poured cup of love. 
Her head lay upon his shoulder ; the 
disordered ringlets and ruffles were 
forgotten* She had thrown her arm 
around him: he clasped her with 
vivacity; and pressed her again anil 
again to his hreast. O that such a 
moment could hut last for ever ! And 
wo to envious Jitfe that shortened even 
this brief moment to our friends ?" 
Well done, Mr. Goethe! It well be- 
lits that he who thinks it rational to 
bully fate, should think it laudable 
and symptomatic of a “ pure soul ” 
to act as this German matron acts 
with this itinerant player. It is true 
that she tears herself away “ with a 
shriek; ” but the shriek, as we dis¬ 
cover long afterwards, proceeds not 
from any pangs ot conscience but 
lrotn pangs of body; Wilhelm having 
pressed too closely against a minia¬ 
ture of her husband which hung at 
her bosom. Then is another seena 
of a still worse description prepared 
for the Countess ' but interrupted by 
the sudden lcturu of the Count, for 
which u e have no room, and in which 
the next lady on the roll plays a part 
for which decorum has no name. This 
lady is 

The 1In i-urss; and she is the 
friend and companion of the Coun¬ 
tess. Whilst the latter was dallyiug 
with “ our friend,” “ the Harmless, in 
the mean time, had selected Laertes 
—-who, being a spirited and lively 
young mail, pleased her very much; 
and who, woman-hater as he was, 
felt unwilling to refuse u passing ad¬ 
venture.” Laertes, be it observed, 
—this condescending gentleman who 
is tor once disposed to relax his gene¬ 
ral rule of conduct in favour of the 
Baroness,—is also a strolling player, 
and being such is of co'urse a sharer 
in the general indignities thrown 
upon the company. In the present 
case his " passing adventure” was 
unpleasantly disturbed by a satirical 
remark of the lady’s husband, who 
was, aware of his intentions: for 
Laertes “ happening once to cele¬ 
brate her praises, and give her the 
preference to every other of her sex, 
the Baron with a grin replied: c I 


see how matters stand: our fair 
friend (meaning by our fair^ friend his 
own wife) has got a fresh inmate for 
her stalls. Every stranger thinks he is 
the first whom this manner has con¬ 
cerned: but he is grievously mis¬ 
taken ; for all of us, at one time or 
another, have been trotted round this 
course. Man, youth, or boy,—be 
he who he like,—each must devote 
himself to her service for a season ; 
must hang about her; and toil and 
long to gain her favor.’ ” (p. 284, i.) 
“ After this discovery, Laertes felt 
heartily ashamed that vanity should 
have again misled him to think veil 
even in the smallest degree of any 
woman whatsoever." That the Ba¬ 
roness wishi d to intrigue with him¬ 
self vas so far a reason with him for 
“ thinking well” of her: but that 
she could ever have thought any body 
else worthy of this honor restores 
him to his amiable abhorrence of her 
sex ; and forthwith he “ forsook the 
Baroness entiicly.” By the way, 
how Laertes came by his hatred of 
women, and the abominable history 
of his “ double wounds,” the reader 
must look for in Mr. Goethe : in Ger¬ 
man novels such things may be tole¬ 
rated, as also in English brothels; 
and it may be sought for in either 
place: but 

Nobis non licet esse tain disertis 

Qni musos coiim Uh severiores. 

Forsaken by Laertes, the Baroness 
looks about for a substitute ; and, 
finding no better, she takes lip with 
one Mr. Jprno. And who is Mr. 
Jamo? What part does he play in 
this play ? He is an old gentleman, 
who has the honor to be also a major 
and a philosopher: and he plays the 
parts of bore, of ninny, and also (but 
not with equal success) of Socrates. 
Him then, this Socrates, for want of 
some Alcibiadcs, the Baroness con¬ 
descends to ll trot” as the Baron 
phrases if; and trotting him wc 
shall leave her. For what she does 
in her own person, the reader will 
not be disposed to apply any vei'y 
respectful names to her: but one 
thing there is which she attempts to 
do for her friend the Countess (an 
Goethe acknowledges at p. 30fi, i.) 
which entitles her to a still worse 


* It is afterwards related to her ; and the passage, which describes the effect upon her 
mind (p. 317, vol. i.>, is about the most infamous in any book. 
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inrme; a name not in our vocabu¬ 
lary ; fait it will be found in that of 
Mr. Goethe who applies it (but very 
superfluously) to old Barbara. 

Theresa. This lady is thus de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Jarno : “ Fraiilein 
Theresa is a lady such as you will 
rarely see. She puts many a man to 
shame: I may say she is a genuine 
Amazon, while others are but pretty 
counterfeits, that wander up and 
down the world in that' ambiguous 
dress.” Yes, an Amazon she is— 
not destined we hope to propagate 
the race in England—although, l>y 
the way, not the Amazon :* * * § however 
she is flu* better entitled to the mime: 
for in “ putting men to shame” she 
is not exceeded by any lady in the 
novel. Her first introductirn to 
‘‘our friend” is a fair specimen of 
Amazonian bionseancc. The reader 
must understand that Wilhelm has 
just airived at her house ; has never 
seen her before ; and that both the 
lady and himself are young unmarried 
persons. “ She entered Wilhelm’s 
room, inquiring if he wanted any¬ 
thing. 4 Pardon me,’ said she, ‘ for 
haviug lodged you in a chamber 
which the smell of paint still renders 
disagreeable: mv little dwelling is 
but just made ready: you are hand¬ 
selling 1 this room, which Is appoint¬ 
ed for my guests. In other points 
you have many things to pardon. 
My cook has run away, and u serv¬ 
ing-man has bruised his hand. I 
might (might ?) be forced to manage 
all myself; and, if it mere so (were 
so ?), we must just *t* put up with it. 
One is plagued with nobody so much 
as with one's servants: not one of 
them will serve you, scarcely even 
serve himself/ She said a good deal 
more on different matters: in general 
' u* seemed to like to speak.” This 
the reader will find no difficulty in 
allowing ; for, in answer to the very 
lirst words that Wilhelm utters, she 
proposes to tell him her* whole his¬ 
tory in a confidential way. Listen 
to her: thus speaks the Amazonian 


Fraiilein. (iii. 39.) “ Let us get en¬ 
tirely acquainted as speedily as pos¬ 
sible. The history of every person 
paints his character. I will tell you 
what my life has been: do you too 
lace a little trust in' me ; and let us 
e united even when distance parts 
us.” Such is the sentimental over- 
tiue; after which the reader will not 
be surprised to learn that in the even¬ 
ing Wilhelm’s chamber-door opens, 
and in steps with a bow a “ band- 
some hunter boy,” viz. * Fraiilein 
Theresa in boy’s clothes. “ Come 
along!” says she; “and they went 
accordingly.” (p. 43.) As they walk¬ 
ed, “ among some general remarks” 
Theresa asked him the following ques¬ 
tion—not general, but “ London jxir- 
ticvfar:” “ Are ymij’tee?” (meaning 
free to make proposals to any woman 
he met.) " 1 think I aui,” said he ; 
“ and yet 1 do not wish it.” 
By which he meant that he thought 
Mariana was dead, but (kind crea¬ 
ture) “ did not wish” her to be dead. 
“ Good !” said she: iC that indicates 
a complicated story: you also will 
have something to relate.”—Con¬ 
versing thus, they ascended the 
height, and placed themselves beside a 
lofty oak. “ Here,” saiil she, “ beneath 
this German tree will 1 disclose to 
j T ou the history of a Get man maiden: 
listen to me patiently” (p. 44): that 
is, we suppose, with a German pa¬ 
tience. But English patience will 
not tolerate wliat follows. We have 
already seen something of M r. Goethe: 
else could it be credited that the 
most obtuse of old libeitines could 
put into the mouth of a young un¬ 
married woman, designed for a mo¬ 
del of propriety and good sense, as 
fit matter for her very earliest com¬ 
munication with & young mati, the 
secret history of her own mother’s § 
adulterous intrigues ? Adultery, by 
way of displaying her virgin modes¬ 
ty : her mother’s adultery, in testi¬ 
mony of her filial piety! So it is 
however: and with a single “ alas ! 
that 1 should have to say so of my 


* By which title, for no reason upon earth (for she neither amputates one df her 
breasts, nor In any other point affects tin* Amazon) is constantly designated a fair incog, 
nita in a riding-habit, whom Wilhelm had once seen, and having seen had of course 
fallen tn love wiih,—not being at the time in love with nioie than three other persons. 

+ “ Hanselling ” and -f* ‘ just ’ in this use of it are both Hypcrboriaiiisius, and still 

intelligible in some provinces. 

§ It is true that in the end the poison m tpusliuu tuins out not to be her mothet: but 
as yet Theresa lias uo suspicion of such a discos ay. 
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mother" (p. 44.) given to the regrets 
;uid the delicacies of the case, this 
intrepid Amazon proceeds to tell 
how her father was ft a wealthy no¬ 
ble,” “ a tender father, ami an up¬ 
right friend, an excellent economist,” 
who had t( but one faultand what 
was that ? «* he was too compliant 
to a wife whose nature was the op¬ 
posite of his.” Then she goes on to 
say how this wife could not endure 
women, no—not hci own daughter 
even, and therefore surrounded her¬ 
self with men, who joined her in 
acting play^s on a private stage : how 
“ it was easy to perceive that,” even 
amongst the men, “ she did not look 
on all alike : ” how she, the daughter, 
“ gave sharper heed ;” made sundry 
discoveries; “ held her tongue how¬ 
ever,” until the servants, whom she 
was used to watch like a falcon” 
(p. 47, in.) presuming upon the mo¬ 
ther’s conduct, began to “ despise 
the father’s regulationsupon which 
she discovered all to that person; 
who answered however with a smile 
“ Good girl! I know it all: he quiet, 
hear it patiently: ” which doctrine 
she disapproved: how at length her 
mother's extravagance Lt occasioned 
many a t nnferem e between her pa¬ 
rents : ” but “ foi a long time the 
evil was not helped, until at last the 

{ Missions of her mother brought the 
nisiness to a head.” “ Her first 
gallant.” it seems (“ first ” by the 
way—in what sense ? In order of 
lime, or of favor ?) “ became unfaith¬ 
ful in a glaring mania.i upon which 
her conduct took so capricious an 
air, tli at some sort of arrangement 
was made, in virtue of which she 
consented, for “a considerable sum” of 
money, to travel for the benefit of her 
“ passions” to the south of France. 
—And so the talc proceeds : for what 
eml let us ask Mr. Goethe, which 
could not have been as well answer¬ 
ed by any other of 10,000 expedients, 
as by this monstrous outrage upon 
filial affection, virgin modesty, or 
(to put it on tile lowest ground) upon 
mere sexual pride—which alone in 
any place oil this earth except et uik 
der a German tree” would suiely 
have been suflicieut to restrain a fe¬ 
male from such an exposure of fe¬ 
male fiailty ? Indeed, if we come 
l'» lliat. foi what end Unit needed to 
be mi-wiled at all > Notice tliih, 
i‘adii; foi tin fait mb nine is— 
lliat all (lie %oluiiL<ii expOMiie of 
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her mother's depravity, delivered by 
a young “ German maiden ” dressed 
in men's clothes to a strolling player 
whom she bad never seen or heard of 
before, is introduced as an episdcle 
that needs no other justification .than 
its own inhereut attractions. 

We are disposed to have done with 
this young lady. Yet there is one 
circumstance about her, which to 
our English liotions appears so truly 
comic that—before we dismiss her— 
we shall advert to it. Many years 
ago there was a crim. con. case 
brought into the courts, in the course 
of which the love-letters of the noble 
defendant were produced, read, and 
of course published in all the news¬ 
papers. The matter, the “ subject* 
matter * (as grave men say), of such 
epistles can generally be guessed at 
even by persons not destined to set 
the Thames on fire. How great then 
was the astonishment and diversion 
of the public on finding .that the 
staple article in these tender com¬ 
munications was the price of oats at 
Oxford ! We were at Oxford during 
the time; and well remember the 
astonishment of the Corn-market on 
finding that any part of their pro* 
cccdiugs, that an unexceptionable 
price-current of Oxon grain, could by 
possibility have found its way into 
the billets-doux of an enamoured pa¬ 
trician. “ Feed oats, 4 (hr. Potato 
outs, same as per last: tick beans, 
no price quoted." Undoubtedly— 

“ Oats is riz ” cannot, be denied to 
be a just and laudable communica¬ 
tion to ami from certain quurLeis, es¬ 
pecially grooms and ostlers: but it 
struck tile English public as not the 
appropriate basis for a lover’s corres¬ 
pondence. From this opinion how¬ 
ever Mr. Goethe evidently dissents : 
for the whole sentiment of Theresa’s 
character and situation is built upon 
the solid base of tare and tret, alli¬ 
gation, rebate, and “ such branches 
of learning.”' All this she had pro¬ 
bably learned from her father, who 
(as we know) was a great economist 
—and in the household of a neigh-’ 
bouring lady whom she had " assist¬ 
ed in strui>ghng with her steward and 
domestics;” (masters and servants, 
by the way, appear to be viewed by 
Goethe as necessary belligerents). 
Economy at all events is tin* basis of 
hci amatoi y correspondence ; “ om 
convcisatiou, says she (speaking of 
b'M bn ci), always in the end grew cco- 
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nomical : ” (p. 58,) and from house¬ 
hold economy her lover drew her on 
by tender atid seductive insinuations 
to political economy. Sentimental 
crVgtures ! wliat a delicate transition 
from “ tallow" aud “ raw hides ” 
to the “ bullion question/' “ circu¬ 
lating medium," and the “ Exche¬ 
quer bills’ bill.” The Malthusian 
view of population, we suppose, 
would be rather an unwelcome to- 

S ic; not however on the score of 
elicacy, as the reader will see by 
the following account from the eco¬ 
nomic lady herself of the way in 
which she contrived to introduce 
herself in an economic phasis to her 
economic lover. It sui passes the 
Oxford price-current. “ The gieat- 
est service which 1 did my bene¬ 
factress—was in bringing into order 
the extensive forests which belonged 
to her. In this precious property 
matters still went on accoiding to the 
old routine ; without regularity, with¬ 
out plan ; no end to theft and fraud. 
Many hills 'were standing bare ; an 
equal growth was no where to be 
found but iu the oldest cuttings. I 
personally visited the whole ol them 
w ith an experienced forester. I got 
the woods correctly measured : 1 set 
men to hew, to sow ” (not sew, reader, 
don't mistake Theresa), “ to sow, to 
plant. That I might mount more 
readily on horseback, and also walk 
on foot with less obstruction, I had a 
suit of men's clothes made for me: I 
was in many places, I was feared iu 
all. 

“ HI earing that our young friends 
with Lothario were purposing to 
have another hunt, it came into my 
head for the first time in my life to 
make a figure; or, that 1 may not do 
myself injustice, to pass in the eyes 
of this noble geutleman for what 1 
was. 1 put on my man’s clothes, 
took my gun upon my shoulder, and 
went forward with our hunters, to 
await the party on our marches. 
They came: Lothario did not know 
me: a nephew of the lady’s intro¬ 
duced me to him as a cleVer forester ; 
joked about my youth, and carried on 
his jesting in my praise, until at last 
Lothario recognized me. The nephew 
seconded my project, as if we had 
concocted it together” (concocted! 
what a word !) “ He circumstantially 
ahd gratefully described what 1 hail 
done for the estates of his aunt, and 
consequently for himself.” 


Now at this point, laying all things 
together—the male attire—-the gun 
•—the forest—and the ominous name 
of the lover, we are afraid that the 
reader is looking to hear of something 
not quite correct; that in short he is 
anticipating some 

Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus candem. 
&c. 

Oh ! fie reader ! IIow can you have 
such very reprehensible thoughts? 
Nothing ol the kind: No, no: wc 
are happy to contradict such scandal, 
and to assure the public that nothing 
took place but what was perfectly 
u accurate” and as it should be. 
The whole went off in a blaze of 
Political Economy, which we doubt 
not would have had even Mr. Ri¬ 
cardo’s approbation. The following 
is Mr. Goethe’s report, which inay be 
looked upon as strictly official. 

“ Lothario listened with attention ; 
he talked with me; inquired con¬ 
cerning all particulars of the estates 
and district. 1 submitted certain 
projects of improvements to him, 
which lie sanctioned ; telling me of 
similar examples, and strengthening 
my arguments by the connexion 
which lie gave them. My satisfaction 
grew more perfect every moment. 
From that day he showed a true re¬ 
spect ior me, a fine trust in me : in 
company he usually spoke to me; 
asked for my opinion ; and appeared 
to be persuaded that, in household 
matters, nothing was unknown to me. 
Ilis sympathy excited me extremely: 
evtti when the conversation v^is of 
general finance and political eco¬ 
nomy, he used to lead me to take a 
part in it.” 

We are loath to part with this 
most amusing Theresa: she is a Po¬ 
litical Economist, and so are we; 
naturally therefore we love her. Wc 
shall recite one more anecdote about 
her and so leave the reader con la 
bocca dolee. The reader has heard of 
the proud but poor Gascon who w as 
overheard calling to his son at night 
—“ Chevalier, as lu donne an cochon 
a manger?” Some such little house¬ 
hold meditation furnishes the sen¬ 
timent with which Theresa clenches 
one of her tenderest .scenes. She 
lias been confiding her history, her 
woes, and her despondeney, to lt our 
friend:” and hail indeed as “ the 
sun went down” (milking time). 
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K both her fine eyes" we need not 
say, “ filled with tears." Such is the 
scene; and thus it is wound up. 
“ Theresa spoke not; she laid her 
hand upon her now friend’s hands; 
he kissed it with emotion; she di ied 
her tears and rose. ‘ Let us return, 
and see that all is right ,' said she.”— 
All right! Chevalier , as tu dounc au 
cochon a manger ? 

Aurelia. This lady is not, like The¬ 
resa, a te German maiden,” tor indeed 
she is not a maiden at all: neither has 
she a “'German tree” to stand under: 
hut, for all that, she is quite as well 
disposed to tell her German story in 
a German way. Let her speak for 
herself: “ My friend,” says she to 
** our friend,”'* “ it is hut a few mi¬ 
nutes since we saw each other first, 
and already you are going to become 
my confidant.” (1*. 78.) Not as 
though he has offeted to he so: 
nothing of the sort: hut she is re¬ 
solved he shall he so. What deter¬ 
minate kindness ! What lesohite libe¬ 
rality ! For this time however her 
liberality is balked: for in bounces 
the philanthropic Philina ; interrupts 
Aurelia; and, upon that lady’s leav¬ 
ing the room, tells her story for her in 
the following elegant (though not 
quite accurate) teims: “ Pietty 
things are going on here, just of the 
sort 1 like. Aurelia has had a hap¬ 
less love-affair with some nobleman, 
who seems to he a very stately per¬ 
son, one that 1 myself could like to 
see some day. He has left her a me¬ 
morial, or 1 much mistake. There is 
a hoy running ove the house, of 
three years old or thereby; (i. c. 
theieahouts;) the papa must he a very 
pretty fellow. Commonly I cannot 
suffer children, but this brat quite 
delights me. 1 have calculated Au¬ 
relia’s business. The death of her 
husband, the new acquaintance, the 
child’s age, all things agree. But 
now her spark has gone his ways; 
for a year she has not seen a glimpse 
of him. She is beside herself and 
inconsolable for this. The more fool 
she!" From Aurelia she passes to 
Aurelia's brother: and, though it is 
digressing a little, we must commu¬ 
nicate her little memoir of this gen¬ 
tleman’s “ passions;” for naturally 
he has his passions as well as other 
people ; every gentleman has a right 


to his passions; say, a couple of pas¬ 
sions—or “ thereby ” to use the 
translator’s phrase: but Mr. Serlo, 
the gentleman in question, is really 
unreasonable, as the muster-roll dfill 
show ; the reader will be so good as 
to keep count. “Herbrother," pro¬ 
ceeds the frank-hearted Philina, “ has 
a dancing girl among his troop, with 
whom he stands on pretty terms,” 
(one) ; “ aq actress to whom lie is 
betrothed," (fieo); “ in the town 
some other women whom he courts," 
(women, observe, accusative plural ; 
that must at least make three, four, 
'five) ; “ I too am on his list ” (sir). 
“ The more fool he! Of the rest 
thou sliiilt hear to-morrow.” Verily, 
this Mr. Serlo has laid in a pretty 
fair winder's provision for his “ pas¬ 
sions !" The loving speaker concludes 
with informing Wilhelm that she, 
Philina, has for her part fallen in love 
with himself; begs him however to 
fall in love with Aurelia, because in 
that case “ the chase would be worth 
beholding. She (that is, Aurelia) 
pursues her faithless swain, thou her, 
I thee, her brother me.” Certainly 
an ingenious design for a reel of eight 
even in merry England: but what 
would it be then in Germany, where 
each man might (as we know by 
Wilhelm, See.) pursue all the four 
women at once, and be pursued by as 
many of the four as thought fit. Our 
English brains whirl at the thought 
of the cycles and epicycles,—the vor¬ 
tices—the osculating curves, they 
would describe: what a practical 
commentary on the doctrine of com¬ 
binations and permutations! What a 
lesson to English bell-ringers on the 
art of ringing changes ! what “ triple 
bobs” and “ bob majors” would re¬ 
sult ! What a kaleidoscope* to look 
into!—Oh ye deities, that preside 
over men’s Sides, protect all Christian 
ones from the siege of inextinguish¬ 
able laughter .which threatens them 
at this spectacle of eight heavy high- 
Germau lovers engaged^ in this a- 
morous “ barley-break !"+ 

To recover our gravity, we must 
return to Aurelia’s story which 
she tells herself to Wilhelm. Not 
having, like a Theresa, any family 
adulteries to record in the lineal as¬ 
cent, she seeks them in the collateral 
branches; and instead of her mo- 


* “ Our friend ” is tfte general designation, throughout the novel, of the hero, 
j- “ Bui Icy-hi col, see any poet of 1G00— 1040; Sir J. Suckling for instance. 
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tiutt'a intrigues, recites her aunt's— 
who ** resigned herself headlong _ to 
every impulse.'' There is a descrip¬ 
tion of this lady’s paramours, retir¬ 
ing'from her society, which it is 
absolutely impossible to quote. Quit¬ 
ting her aunts intrigues, she comes 
to one of her own. But we have had 
tap much of such matter ; and of 
tide we shall notice only one circum¬ 
stance of horrible aggravation—viz. 
the particular sHamtUra in which it 
commenced: this we state in the 
words of the translation: “ My hus¬ 
band grew sick, his strength was 
visibly decaying; anxiety for him 
interrupted my general indifference. 
It was at this time that 1 formed an 
acquaintance (viz. with Lethario) 
which opened up a new life for me ; 
a new and quicker one, for it will 

sOon be done.”* . One other part 

of this lady’s conduct merits notice 
fbr its exquisite 0< r mainly : most 
strikingly and cuttingly, it shows 
what difference a few score leagues 
will make in the moial quality of 
actions: that, which in Gcimuny is 
but the characteristic act of a high- 
minded sentimentalist, would in Eng¬ 
land bring the paity within the tut¬ 
ting and maiming act. The case is 
this. Mr. Meister, at the close of 
her story, volunteers a vow—for no 
reason that we can see but that he 
may have the pleasure of breaking 
it ; which he does. “ Accept a vow,” 
says he, as if it had been a peach. 
“ 1 accept it, said she, and made a 
movement with her right hand—as 
if meaning to take hold of his, but 
instantly she darted it into her pock¬ 
et, pulled out her dagger as quick as 
lightning, and scored with the edge 
and point of it across his hand. He 
hastily drew back Mb arm” (Meister, 
German Meister even, docs not like 
this) ; ef but the blood was already 
running down.—One must mark you 
men rather sharply, if one means 

you to take heed, cried 'she. ” . 

“ She ran to her drawer; brought lint 
< with other apparatus ; stanched the 
blood; and viewed the wound atten¬ 
tively. It went across the palm, close 
under the thumb , dividing the life-lint s, 
and running towards the littler* 
She bound it up in silence with a sig¬ 
nificant reflective look.” 

Mignon. —The situation or cha¬ 
racter, one or both, of this young 
person is relied upon by all the ad¬ 
mirers of Goethe as the most bril¬ 


liant achievement of his poetic 

} »owers. We on our pait arc no 
ess ready to take our stand on this 
as the most unequivocal evidence of 
depraved taste and defective sensi¬ 
bility. The reader might in this in¬ 
stance judge for himself with very 
little waste of time, if he were to 
mark the margin of those paragraphs 
in which the name of Miguon occu'rs, 
and to read them detached from all 
the rest. An odd way, we admit, 
of examining a work of any jrrt, it 
it were really composed on just prin¬ 
ciples of art: and the inference is 
pretty plain, where such an insula¬ 
tion is possible; which, in the case of 
Miguon, it is. The translator, in¬ 
deed, is bound to think w>t: lor, 
with a peculiar infelicity of judg¬ 
ment natural enough to a critic who 
writes in the character of a eulogist, 
ire says of this person—that “ liei 
history tuns like a thread of gold 
through the tissue of the narrative, 
comic*.ting with the heait much that 
wcie else addicsstd only to the 
head." Hut ;i glittering metaphor is 
alwujs suspicious In criticism: in 
this case it should naturally imply 
that Miguon in seme way or other 
modifies the action and actors of the 
piece. Now it is certain that uevei 
was there a chaiactor in any drama 
or novel on which any stress was laid 
—which so little influenced the 
movement of the story. Nothing is 
either hastened or i etarded by Mig- 
non: she neither acts nor is acted 
upon : and wo challenge the critic to 
point to any incident or situation of 
interest winch would not remain 
uninjured though Mignon were whol¬ 
ly removed from the story. So rc- 
moveable a person can liurdly l>e a 
connecting thread of gold—runless 
indeed under the notion of a thread 
wMch every where betrays, by dif¬ 
ference of colour or substance, its 
refusal to blend with the surrounding 
tissue; a notion wMch is far from 
the meaning of the critic. How¬ 
ever, we are not disposed to insist 
on this objection: the relation of 
Mignon to the other characters and 
the series of the incidents is none at 
all: but, waiving this, let us exa¬ 
mine her character and her situation 
each for itself—and not as any part 
of a novel. The character in this 
case, if Mignon can be said to have 
one, arises out of the situation. And 
what is that ^ For the infoimatiou 
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of the reader, we shall state it as 
accurately as possible. First of all, 
Alignon is the offspring of an incestu¬ 
ous connexion between a brother and 
sister. Here, let us pause one mo¬ 
ment to point the reader’s attention 
to Mr. Goethe—who is now at his old 
tricks; newer relying on the grand 
high road sensibilities of human na¬ 
ture, but always travelling into bye- 
paths of unnatural or unhallowed 
interest. Suicide, adultery, incest, 
monstrous situations, or manifesta¬ 
tions of supernatural power, are the 
stimulants to which he constantly re¬ 
sorts in order to muse his own feel¬ 
ings—originally feeble, and long be¬ 
fore the date of this work grown tor¬ 
pid from artificial excitement. In 
the case before us, what purpose is 
answered liy the use of an expedient 
- the very name of which is terrific 
and appalling to men of all nations, 
habits, and religions ? What comes 
of it? Wliat use, what result can 
he pleaded to justify the tampering 
with such tremendous agencies ? The 
father of Mignon, it may be answer¬ 
ed, goestnad. He does: but is a mad¬ 
ness, such as his, a justifying occa¬ 
sion for such an adjuration ; is this a 
dignvs vindiee nodus V* a madness— 
which is mere senile dotage and fa¬ 
tuity, pure childish imbecility, with¬ 
out passion, without dignity, and 
characterized by no one feeling but 
such as is base and selfish—viz. a 
clinging to life, and an inexplicable 
dread of little hoys ? A state so mean 
might surely have arisen from some 
cause less awful: and we must add 
that a state so capriciously and fan¬ 
tastically conceived, so little arising 
out of any determinate case of pas¬ 
sion, or capable of expressing any 
case of passion as its natural lan¬ 
guage, is to be justified only by a 
downright affidavit to the facts— 
ami is not a proper object for the 
contemplation of a poet. Mad¬ 
houses doubtless furnish many cases 
of fatuity, no less eccentric and ap¬ 
parently arbitrary: as facts, as known 
realities, they do not on this account 
cease to be affecting: but as poetic 
creations, which must include their 
own law, they become unintelligible 
and monstrous. Besides we are con¬ 
ceding too much to Mr. Goethe: the* 
fatuity of the old man is no where 
connected with the unhappy circum¬ 
stances of his previous life ; on the 
whole it seems to be the product of 


mere constitutional weakness of 
brain, or probably a fiver case: for 
lie is put under the care of a mad 
doctor; and, by the help chiefly of a 
course of newspapers , he begins to re¬ 
cover ; and finally he recovers alto¬ 
gether by one of the oddest prescrip¬ 
tions iu the world: he puts a glass 
of laudanum into a “ firm, little, 
ground-glass vial:” of this how¬ 
ever, he'never drinks, but simply 
keeps it in his pocket; and the con¬ 
sciousness that lie carries suicide in 
his waistcoat-pocket reconciles him 
to life, and puts the finishing hand 
to the “ recovery of his reason” (p. 
274). With such a pocket compa¬ 
nion about him, the reader would 
swearvnow that this old gentleman, 
if he must absolutely commit suicide 
for the good of the novel, will die by 
laudanum. Why else have we so 
circumstantial an account of the 
“ ground-glass \ ial," drawn up as if 
by some great auctioneer—Christie, 
or Squibb—tor some great catalogue 
( tr No. so and so, one firm, little, 
ground-glass vial ”). But no: he, 
who is born to be hanged will never 
be drowned: and the latter end ot 
the old half-wit is as followsbeing 
discharged as cured (or incurable) 
he one day enters a nobleman's house, 
where by the way he had no sort of 
introduction; iu this house, as it hap¬ 
pens, Wilhelm Meister is a visitor; 
and has some difficulty in recognizing 
his former friend “ an old harper with 
a long bcaril ” in a young gentleman, 
who (to use a Yankee expression) is 
“ pretty considerable of” a dandy. 
Goethe has an irresistible propensity 
to freeze his own attempts at the pa¬ 
thetic by a blighting air of the ludi¬ 
crous. Accordingly in the present 
case he introduces ms man of woe as 
“ cleanly and genteelly dressed ; " 
(cossacks, or how?) “beard vanished; 
hair dressed with some attention to 
the mode; * and in his countenance 
the look of age no longer to be seen." 
This last item certainly is as won¬ 
drous as Mr. Coleridge’s readingjly! 
and we suspect that the old A&Bon, 
who had thus recovered his juvenility, 
deceived himself when he fancied that 
he carried his laudanum as a mere 
reversionary friend who held a sine¬ 
cure in his waistcoat pocket—that in 
fact he must have drunk of it “ pretty 
considerably.” Be that as it may, 
at his first debut he behaves decently; 
rathei dull so, but rational, 
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“ cleanly,” genteel, ami (we are 
happy to state) able to face any little 
boy, the most determined that ever 
carried pop-gun. But such heroism 
could not be expected to last for ever: 
soon after he linds a MS. which con¬ 
tains an account of his own Hie ; and 
upon reading it he prepares for sui¬ 
cide. And let us prepare also, as short¬ 
hand writers to a genuine German 
Suicide] In such a case-now, if the 
novel were an English novel, sup¬ 
posing for instance, of our composi¬ 
tion, who are English reviewers, or 
of our reader's composition (who are 
probably English readers)—if then 
we were reduced to the painful ne¬ 
cessity of inflicting capital punish¬ 
ment upon one of our characters (as 
surely in our own novel, where all the 
people are our own creatures, we 
have the clearest right to pul all of 
them to death—much more one or 
two)—if we say, matters came to 
that pass that we were called on 
to make an example of somebody or 
other, and it were fully agreed that 
the thing must be,—we should cause 
him to take his laudanum, or his pis¬ 
tols, as the case might be, ami die 
“ sans phrase"-—die (as our friend 
“ the Dramatist" says) 

-Die nobly, die like demigods. 

Not so our German : he takes the 
matter more coolly ; and dies trans- 
cendentally; “ by cold gradation, 
ami well-balanced form.” First of all, 
he became convinced that it was now 
“ impossible for him to live:" that 
is, the idea struck him, in the way 
of a theory: it was a new idea, a 
German idea, and he was pleased 


with it. Next he considered that, as 
he designed to depart this life “ se 
ofFendeudo,” ** Argal” if the water 
would not come to him he must look 
out for the water; so he pulls out 
the “ ground-glass" vial, and pours 
out his laudanum into a glass of 
“almond milk.” Almond milk! Was 
there ever such a German blunder! 
But to proceed: having mixed his 
potion, a potion unknown to all the 
pharmacopoeias in Christendom, “ he 
raised it to his mouth ; but he shud¬ 
dered when it reached his lips; he 
set it down uutasted; went out to 
walk once more across the garden,” 
—&c. (p. 28*.) Oh! fie, fie! Mr. 
Mignonette! * this is sad work : 
“ walking across the garden,” and 
“ shuddering" and ** doing nothing,” 
as Macmorris (Henry V.) says, “ when 
by Chrish there is woik to be done, 
and throats to be cut.” He returns 
from the garden, and is balked in his 
purpose by a scene too ludicrous to 
mention amongst such tender and af¬ 
fecting matter; and thus for one day 
he gets a reprieve. Now this is what 
we call false nieicy: well knowing 
that his man was to die, why should 
Mr. G. keep him lingering iu this 
absurd way ? Such a line of con¬ 
duct shall have no countenance in 
any novel that we may write. Once 
let a man of ours be condemned,— 
and, if he won’t drink oft’his laudanum 
then (as Bernardine says—Measure 
for Measure) we w’ill “ beat out his 
brains with billets” but he shall die 
that same day, without furthei trouble 
to ourselves or our readers. Now, on 
the contrary, Mr. Mignonette takes 
three days in dying: within which 


* His name is not Mignonette, Mr. Goethe will say. No: in fact he has no name: 
but he is father to Mignon; and therefore in default of a better name we cannot see why 
we should not call him Mignonette. 

Si tibi Mistyllus coquus ——— vocatur, 

Dicetur quare non T* ara V alia mihi ? 

Not having a Martial at hand, Wc must leave a little gap in the first line to be fill ed up by 
those who have: JEmiliave Is perhaps the word. The names in Wilhelm Meister are 
of themselves worthy of notice, as furnishing a sufficient evidence of Goethe’s capricious¬ 
ness and fantastic search lifter oddity. Most of the Germans, for no possible reason, 
have Italian names ending in o and a ; (the Italians on the other hand have not) ; of 
one of the Italian names (Jamu) Goethe himself says that “ nobody knows what to make 
of it.” Our own theory is that it comes by syncope from Jargono. All readers ought 
to be acquainted with Mr. Pinkerton’s proposal for improving the English language, 
which he delivered under his assumed name of Robert Heron (Letters of Literature) : his 
idea was that it should be Italianized, by addiug an o or an a to the ends of particular 
words; and accordingly one of his specimens begins—“ On the toppn of the rocko 
. Which in the vulgaris On the top of the rock. Hence therefore, by Pinkerton, we clearly 
have Jargono; and then as wc have said before, by syncope, wc gain Jamo. But 
Goethe, we understand, vehemently “ reclaims.” 
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term we are bold to say that any ** Urm litile ground-glass y'uil”—but 
reasonable n*9fft would hare been sat another which bad less right to his 
upon by the coroner—buried—urt- dying recollections. Now th en,hav ing 
buried by the resurrection-man—and heard the {C last word of dying Mig- 
* demonstrated upotf*by the Professor, nonette,” the reader fondly conceives 
Well, to proceed with this long eou- that certainly Mignonette is < 5 ?ad. 
corn of Mr. Mignonette's suicide, Mit nichten, as they say in Germany, 
which travels as slowly as a Chancery by no means: Mignonette is noi dead, 
suit or as the York coach in Charles nor like to be for one day: nor per¬ 
il.’a leign (note: this. coach took haps would he have been dead at this 
fourteen days between York and Lon- moment if he had not been a German 
dOn> vid. Eden's S/ale of the Poor). Mignonette ^ being so, however, the 
Xo proceed, we say: on the second whole beneht Of a German throat is 
day, Mr. Mignonette cut his throat defeated. His throat is mended by 
with a razor: and that, you will say, the surgeon: but having once con- 
was doing something towards the ob- ceived a German theory that it was 
ject we all have in view. It was ; impossible for him to live, although r 
at least it might seem so: but there’s he is so composed as to relate his 
no trusting to appearances ; it’s not own theory and the incident which 
every man that will die because his caused it, lie undoes all that the doc- 
throat is cut: a Cambridge man of tor has done, tears away the band- 
this day (“ Diary of an Invalid”) ages, and bleeds to death. this 
saw a man at Rome—who, or whose event ib asrei turned on the morning 
head rather, continued to express va- after he had utteied his last woid 
rious Sfcntiments through his eyes “ glass : ” the hi ittle glass of Mig- 
after he (or his head) had been en- nonette’s life is at length biukett past 
tirely amputated lrom him (or his even a Geinian skill to repan it: and 
body). By the wav, this man might Mjuiionette is dead,—dead as a door 
have some’little head-ache perhaps: nail, we believe: though we have 
but he must have been charmingly still some doubts whether he i\ ill not 
free from indigestion. But this is again be mended and reappear in 
digressing • to return to Mr. Migno- some future novel: our reason lor 
nettc. In conversing with a friend which is not merely his ^ extreme te- 
Lipon his case, we took a bet that— nacity of life, which is like that of a 
for all his throat was cut—he would tortoise; but also because^ we ob- 
talk again, and talk very well too. serve that though he is said to be 
Our friend conceived the thing to be dead, he is not buried; nor does any 
impossible: but he knew nothing of body take any further notice of him 
German. “It enmiot be," said he, or ever mention his name; but all 

*< for when the lary ux-” “ Aye ; about him fall to marrying and giving 

bless your heart,” we interrupted In marriage; and a lew pages wind 
him, “ but in this case the larynx of up the whole novel in a grand bra - 
the party was a German larynx." vvra of kissing and catch-match-. 
However, to go on with Mr. Migno- making: we have Mr. Gothe s word 
nette’s suicide.—His throat is cut; for it however that Mignonette is 
and still, as Maomorrisju &^dd be'Con- dead;'and he ought to know- But, 
founded to hear, « bythere' fee that as it may, nothing is so re- 
is nothing done: ’ for adoctormends markable as the extreme length of 
it aguin (p, 283); and at fr. 384 vrg time which it took to do the trick: 
win our bet: for he talks a* WgU ah' not until " the third rosy-fingered 
ever he did in his life; only we are mom appears" (to speak Homermal- 
coneemed to say that his fear of little ly) is the suicide accomplished ; three 
boys returns. But still he talks down days it took to kill this old-young 
td the very laBt line of p.' 384; in man—this flower—this Mignonette: 4 
which line by the way is tne very last which's^e take to be—if not the bola- 
word be is known to have uttered; est-—the longest suicide on record- t 
and that is " glassnot however And so much for Mr. Mignonette; 
that well-known unexceptionable and so much fbr a German suicide. 

* Mignonette has taken so long in killing that wo have no room Sot Mignon in the 
gallery : but aa she is easily detached from the novel wc shall presej^ber on some other * 
opportunity as a cabinet picture. , ,* * ' 

Bbpt. 1824. -X * V - 1 
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History of Mr. Meister’s “ Affairs 
of the Heart.” 

first we iinci him " in love” (oh! 
dishonoured phrase!) with Mariana; 
rapturously in love, if the word of 
Mr.* Goethe were a sufficient gua¬ 
rantee. Not so however. An author 
may assert what he will of his own 
creatures; and as long as he does 
not himself contradict it by the senti¬ 
ments—wishes—or conduct which he 
attributes to them, we, aro to take 
his word for it: but no longer. We, 
who cannot condescend to call by 
the name of “ love ” the fancies for a 
pretty face, which vanish before a 
week’s absence or a face somewhat 
prettier—still less the appetites of a 
selfish voluptuary, know what to 
think of Wilhelm’s passion, its depth, 
and its purity, when we find (p?211, i.) 
“ the current of his spit its and ideas* 
stopped by “ the spasm of a sharp 
jealousy.”'—Jealousy about whom? 
Mariana ? No, hut Philinu. And by 
whom excited? By the “boy” 
Frederick. His jealousy was no light 
one : it was “ a fierce jealousy ” (p. 
221, i.): it caused him “a general dis¬ 
comfort, such as he had never felt i*i 
his life beioie ” (p. 011, i.); “and, had 
not decency restrained him, lie could 
have crushed in pieces all the people 
round him ” (p. 221, i.). Such a jea¬ 
lousy, with regard to Philina, is in¬ 
compatible we presume with any real 
fervour of love for Mariana: we arc 
now therefore at liberty to infer that 
Mariana is dethroned, and that Phi¬ 
lina reigneth in her stead. Next he 
is “ in love ” with the Countess: and 
Philina seldom appears to him -as an 
object of any other feelings than those 
of contempt. Fourthly, at p. 45, ii. 
he falls desperately in love with “ the 
Amazon*’—i. e. a young lady Count¬ 
ed on a grey courser and wrapped up 
in “ a man's white great-coat. His 
love for thisrarogmYa holds on through¬ 
out the work like the standing bass, 
but not so as to prevent a running 
accompaniment, in the treble, of va¬ 
rious other “ passions.” And these 
L passions not merely succeed each 
other with rapidity, but are often all 
upon him at once: at p. 64, ii. “ the 
recollection of the amiable Countess 
Is to Wilhelm infinitely sweet: but 
. anon, the figure of the noble Amazon 
would step between;’’ and two pages 
further on he is indulging in day¬ 
dreams that “ perhaps Mariana might 


appear," or “ above all, the beauty 
whom he worshipped’* (i. e. the 
Amazon). Here therefore ‘ there is 
a sort of glee for three voices be¬ 
tween the Countess, Mariana, aud 
the Amazon. Fifthly, he is in love with 
Theresa, the other Amazon. And 
this love is no joke: for at p. 134, iii. 
meditating upon “ her great virtues” 
(and we will add—her political eco¬ 
nomy) he wiites a letter offering hei 
his hand: and at this lime (wjiat 
time? why, post-time to be sure) 
“ his resolution was so firm, and the 
business was of such importance ” 
that, lest Major Socrates should in¬ 
tercept his letter, he earries it him¬ 
self to the office. Hut, sixthly, see 
what the resolutions of men are! In 
the very next chapter, and when time 
has advanced only by ten pages (but 
unfoj tunately after the letter-bags 
were made up), Wilhelm finds himself 
furiously in love with a friend of 
Theresa’s ; not that lie has seen hei 
since post-time, but he has been re¬ 
minded of her: this lady is Natalia, 
and turns out to be “ the Amazon." 
No soonc r has ht a prospect of seeing 
hei than “ all the glories of the sky, ’ 
he vows, “ are as nothing to the mo¬ 
ment which he looks for.” In the 
next page (145,) this moment ar¬ 
rives : Wilhelm reaches the house 
where Bhe fives ; on entering, “finds 
it the most earnest and (as lie almost 
felt) the holiest place which he had 
ever trod; ” on going up staii s to the 
drawing-room is obliged to kneel 
down “ to gel a moment’s breathing 
time can scarcely raise himself 
again; and upon actual intioductiou 
to the divinity “ falls upon his knee, 
seizes her hand, aud kisses it witli 
Unbounded rapture.”—What’s to be 
done now^ Mr. Meister ? Pity you 
had not known this'the night before, 
or had entrusted your letter to So¬ 
crates, or had seen some verses wo 
could have sent you from England— 

’Tis good to be merry and wise, 

’Tis good to be honest and true; 

’Tui good to be off with the old lot e, , 
Before you be on with the new. 

Matters begin to look black, espe¬ 
cially as Theresa accepts his offer ; 
and (as though Satan himself had a 
plot against him) ip consequence of 
that very visit to Natalia which made 
him pray that she would not. “ I 
hope you will be grateful,” says the 
new love. “ foi she” (viz. the old 
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love) <e asked me for advice; and as 
it happened that you were here just 
then, I was enabled to destroy die 
few scruples which my friend stUl 
entertained.” Here’s delectable news. 
A man receives a letter fiom a lady 
who has had “ her scruples”—ac¬ 
cepting him nevertheless, but begging 
permission “ at times to bestow a 
cordial thought upon her former 
•friend ” (Lothario to wit) : in return 
for which she (t will prc*.s his child 
(by a former mothci) to her heart: ” 
such a letter lie receives from one 
Amazon ; “ when with Jerror he dis- 
covei s in hLs heart most vivid traces 
of an inclination ” for auothcr Ama¬ 
zon. Oh ! bothciation, Mi. Goethe ! 
a man can’t marry two Amazons. 
Well, thank lle.ivcn it’s no scrape of 
ours. A German w it has bi ought us 
all into it ; and a German denoue¬ 
ment shall help us all out. Le voici. 
There are two Amazons, the reader 
knows:—Good: now one of these is 
ci-devant sweetheart to Lothario, the 
other his bister. What may prevent 
therefore that Meister shall have the 
sister, and Lothario (according to 
Horace’s arrangement with Lydia) 
his ojd sweetheart ? Nothing but this 
sweetheart’s impatience, who (p. 
184, Iii.) “ dreads that she shall lose 
him ” (Meister) “ and not regain 
Lothario i. e. between two chairs. 
See. and as Meister will not come to 
her, though she insists upon it in 
letter alter letter, she comes to Meis¬ 
ter ; determined to “ hold him fast 
(p. 184, iii.) Oil Amazon of little 
faith! put your trust in Mr. Goethe 
and he will deliver you ! This he does 
by a coup de tneatre. That lady, 
whose passions had carried her into 
the south of France, hod bestowed 
some of her favours 'upon Lothario: 
now she is reputed the mother of The¬ 
resa ; and hence had arisen the sepa¬ 
ration between Theresa and ^etharfo. 
This maternal person however is 


suddenly discovered not to be the 
mother of Theresa: the road is thus 
opened to a general winding up of 
the whole concern; and the novel, 
as wc said before, hastens to ip dose 
amid a grand bravura ot kissing and 
catch-match-making. In the general 
row even old major Socrates catches a 
wife; and a young one * too, though 
too probably fre fear a Xautippe. 

Thus we have made Mr. von 
Goethe's Hovel speak for itself. And, 
whatever impression it may leave on 
the reader's mind, let it be charged 
upon the composer. If that impres¬ 
sion is one of entire disgust, let it 
not be forgotten that it belongs ex¬ 
clusively to Mr. Goethe. The music 
is his: we have but arranged the 
concert, and ltd in the orchestra. 

Even thus qualified however the 
task is not to us an agreeable one: 
our practice is to turn away our eyes 
from whatsoever we aie compelled 
to loath oi to disdain ; and to leave 
all tli.it dishonours human nature to 
travel on it> natural road to shame 
and obli\ ion. If in this instance we 
depart fiom that maxim, it is in con¬ 
sideration of the rank which the au¬ 
thor has obtained elsewhcie, and 
through his partisans is struggling 
for in this country. Without the 
passport of an eminent name Wil¬ 
helm Meister is a safe book; but 
backed in that way the dullest books 
are floated into popularity (thousands 
echoing their praise, who are not 
aware of the matter they contain) ; 
and thus even such books become 
influential and are brought within 
the remark of Cicero (De Legg. 
lib. 3.) on the mischief done by pro¬ 
fligate men of rank: “ Quod non so¬ 
lum vitia concipiunt, sed ea infun- 
duut in civitatem; neque solum ob- 
sunt quia ipsi corrumpuntur, sed 
quia corrumpunt; plusque exemplo 
quam peccato nocent.” 


* This young lady we overlooked in die general muster: her name is Lydia: 
and her little history is that she had first of all set her cap at Jxithario and succeeded 
in bringing him to her feet $ secondly, had keen pushed aside to make room far 
Theresa; thirdly, had forced herself into Lothario’s house and bed-room under the pre¬ 
text Of nn?”ng him when wounded ; but fourthly, had been fairly ejected from both house 
and b c d - iwm by a stratagem in which 41 our friend ” in the character of toad^ater 
takes a most ungentlemanly part 
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HEARTS’ EASE. 


1. 

« 1 u«:rr» to lo\ o thee, dimple flow’r. 

To love thi e dt arly when a hoy ; 

For thou did st set m, in childhood’s hour, 
Th< snnhn B type of childhood’s joy. 

a. 

But now thou only mock’st my gnif 
By wwd mg thoughts of pit asurt s lied , 
tiivc me give me the withei c d leaf, 

'1'hat falls on Autumn's bosom- dt id 

3 . , 

For tli it ne’er tells of uhat has b< i n. 

But w, a ms me what I soon shall he , 

It looks not hark to pleasmc’s sum , 

But points unto fiituiitj. 

t 

t 

1 love thee not, thou simple flow’r, 

Foi thou att gay and I am lone — 

1 liy ht anty dud v, itli childhood s liotu - 
Tlu fit a/ts’ nut from my path is mu 


CONTRASTED SCENES. 


li has ever been considered an in¬ 
teresting task to conti ast the scenes 
and chcumstances of human life, oc¬ 
curring'at distant intervals. I would 
make these contrasts more imme¬ 
diate, and show that one day, nay 
a few hours, which are often the 
epitomes of the longest existence, 
may produce events as violently op¬ 
posed to each other as if they had 
been divided by a thousand years. 
The joy-expectant lover has seen bis 
young bri j fall dead at the altar >— 
the mother who rocked her babe to 
sleep in her asms has found it ere an 
hour has elapsed lifeless on her bo¬ 
som, passing away from the earth 
and its unhappiness without a sigh, 
but leaving its frantic parent to 
agony and despair. The aged man, 
vfhose boys were the support and 
luxury of his existence, has by some 
dire Calamity been suddenly deprived 
of them, and followed their bodies to 
the grave, with tottering steps and 
heart-broken feelings. The bps of 
the sensualist have turnc d cold upon 
the glowing cheek of his paramour. 


and found poison in the cup which 
seemed mantling with pleasuie and 
with hope. We may reverse the 

E icture, and see the husband conic 
ack to his weeping wife, who had 
mourned for him as dead , the sup¬ 
posed criminal on the eve of au igno¬ 
minious death proved innocent, and 
restored to the presence and affection 
of his friends and relatives; the 
bankrupt in hope and fortune by 
some unexpected change exalted to 
joy and prosperity ; ana the drown¬ 
ing wretch caught as be is sinking for 
the last time into the wide-mouthed 
waters* These reflections arc con¬ 
jured up by the remembrance of 
circumstances which, although they 
happened many years ago, can never 
be obliterated from my mind, i will 
state them. It was a cold but fine 
afternoon in November that I was 
travelling on horseback in one of the 
most retired and romantic partB of 
England. As evening draw on, a 
sense of loneliness ancl danger began 
to creep ovpr me—-for thete is a start¬ 
ling something m solitude which 1 
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• have no doubt all have frit, hut 
which most people are ashamed to 
acknowledge, even to themselves. I 
was on a rough and unfrequented 
road far distant from the habitations 
of men, and yearned to see a human 
being and hear the sound of a human 
voice. The night came on—stoimy 
and dark. The winds raised their 

• loud voices, like the curses of the 
tempest, over the distant waters. 
The clouds hung gloomily above like 
shrouds over nature’s dead serenity, 
and the owlet shrieked to the sleep¬ 
less echo of the hills. I put spurs 
to my horse and galloped on until I 
found, from the increasing darkness, 
that I could neither see the toad 
which 1 had tiaversed, nor the one 
on which I was proceeding. Pru¬ 
dence taught me to change my pace, 
and I walked my horse cautiously, 
fearing every moment, as I did not 
know the road, that 1 was on the 
edge of some precipice, oi that some 
broken stump or fallen tree lay in my 
way. So painful did my sensations 
become at last, that 1 made up my 
mind to dismount, and lie down on 
the road until morning. I groptd 
about, and at length found a tree, to 
which 1 fastened the bridle, and 
seated myself at a little distance 
from my only companion. The few 
minutes that I remained there were 
like hours. I endeavoured to think 
of other scenes which might banish 
the idea of that in which I was an 
unwilling actor; but all would not 
avail. The gloom of the present 
hung over the radiance of the past ; 
and if a ray broke through for a 
moment, it was as instantly obscured 
again. I arose and loosened the 
bridle, for this Inactive security was 
more annoying to me, than mov¬ 
ing onward even under a sense of 
danger. X proceeded, however, as 
slowly as before, expecting that 
) must, in a short time, come to 
some small inn, or, at least, a 
road-side cottage. But 1 saw no 
light, and heard rtot even a dog bant< 
in the silence of the night. On a 
sudden my horse started from his 
course ana neighed loudly. I felt 
him trembling undti #in<\ ami sus¬ 
pected that I was on the In ink of 
Some pit. I alighted, and with great 
difficulty htld - my horse whilrt f 
groped about the ipot from which he 


had just recoiled. As I moved my 
hands along the ground, my blood 
grew chill with horror, and my heart 
sickened within me. My right hand 
had passed over the cold face of some 
dead, perhaps murdered, person. 1 
sank back and involuntarily clung to 
the neck of my horse. It was an 
action arising from fear and from 
a dreadful feeling of solitariness. In 
the abduce Of human sympathies 
theic is a comfort in any living com¬ 
panionship. I found it so. The cer¬ 
tainty that I had a breathing crea¬ 
ture near me, although not of my 
own species, gave me courage. I 
went again towards the spot where 
the hotly lay, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the loaBt symp¬ 
tom of life remained. I placed my 
hand upon the forehead—it was cold; 
I drew it across the mouth—there 
wa> not a breath ; I pressed it upon 
the heai t—it was still. Wartutli, 
and lespiiatiou, and motion had de¬ 
parted loi ever, and only the mortal 
and drossy portion of man lay before 
me. There was no pulsation—no 
vitality. I knew not what to do. I 
thought if the poor wretch who was 
lying dead at my feet had been mur¬ 
dered, which ^appeared far from im¬ 
probable, my having passed that way 
at night, and for no ostensible pur- 

E ose as it might seem, would per- 
aps implicate me as an accessary to, 
or even a principal in, the crime ; and 
a number of cases in which persons 
had been convicted on circumstantial 
evidence crowded upon my mind. 
The idea of being even examined as 
a witness agitated and perplexed me. 
My resolution, howevei, was soon 
taken. With great difficulty I got 
my horse forward, and rod? on at a 
round trot, careless of the danger to 
which I had before been so sensitive, 
and determining to give the alarm at 
the first place to which I might 
come. I *had gone on for about a 
quarter of an hour, w hen to my great 
joy and relief] beheld a light straight 
onwards, which i.eemed to bo moving 
towards me. As it approached nearer 
I perceived that it proceeded from a 
lantern, which was held by a young 
man in a small cart, while another. 
a little older, guided the home- 
seeing me, they instantly diew up and 
3-ked iu an earnest and anxious tone 
of voice whether ’] had been any body 
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on the way# telling me at the same 
time that then father had gone with 

a neighbour to C- that morning 

to collect some money and hod not 
returned. The question made me 
shudder# for 1 immediately thought 
of what had so recently occurred, 
and 1 could not help imagining that 
it was the dead body of tneir father 
which 1 had left on the road behind 
me. My voice trefhbled 4s I told 
them of all that had happened, and I 
saw the faces of the poor lads turn 

J >ale as I recounted it. “ Our dear 
other is dead 1 ” cried the youngest, 
and burst into te^rs. “ Nay! way !" 
said his brother, r< it's ill weeping 
'till there's need o't. He was to hi? 
come back wi' Johnny Castleton, and 
Johnny is no' the man to lca\ e him 
on the road-side, alive or dead.” This 
seemed to comfort lus brother, ln.t it 
did not convince me. I had a pre¬ 
sentiment hanging like a cloud about 
ray heart, and I felt assured that a 
bitter trial awaited them. Although 
nearly exhausted, I willingly agiced 
to return with them. 1 lode beside 
the «.ait, until we came to the fatal 
spot ; my horse started as before, 
and I called to them to stop, lot 1 
was a little a-head. The youngest 
sprang out, held the lantern to the 
face of the corse, and fell back with 
a loud shriek. I shall never forget 
the chili that ran through me when 1 
heard the calm silence of the night 
broken by the cry of a son who 
mourned his father—the voice of the 
living calling to the dead. The winds 
had died away, mid there was a 
dicary stillness over the whole scene. 
The pulse of nature was stopped: 
and it seemed as if her mighty heart 
had perished. The elder son aid not 
shed Is ten, but it was evident that 
he felt acutely what had befallen 
him. His was the deeper grief that 
tears could not obliterate: 

« 

A grief that could not fade away 
lake tempest clouds of April day t 
A gnef that hung like blight oh flowers, 
W}uch passeth not with summer showers. 

As they both stood inactive, I took 
up the cor&e myself and placed it in 
the cart. There were, as for as I 
could judge, not the least signs of 
sriglence about it, and death seemed 
reached it in the mielst of 
^Hwess and serenity, for a smile 


lingered even then on the pallid, face,, 
ana the brow was unruffled and un¬ 
knit. After a little while they got 
in the cart, and we went forward in 
silence. When we came near their 
dwelling, which was a small farm¬ 
house, a short distance from the high 
road, I left them to break the melan¬ 
choly tidings to their widowed mo- 
ihei; and, resisting their invitation to 
remain there, 1 rode on tow aids 

N-ferry, which they told me was 

about*a mile farther, and where there 
was a toleiable inn. They lent me 
their lantern, which I was to leave 
for them at the ferry-house, and I 
cantered along an almost stiaight 
road until 1 came in sight of the inn. 
As I approached nearer, I heard 
sounds of mirth and revelry, and in 
the di«tuibcd state of my feelings 
they came upon my car like spoitive 
music at a funeral, oi a joyous song 
echoing fiom a house of mourning. 
Having seen my horse well provided 
foi, 1 entered the public room, where 
there were several farmers drinking, 
smoking, and singing; their united 
pow u s appeared to have clouded the 
ideas and thickened the speech of 
them all, but of one in particular 
who had just been bawling out part 
of a song in praise of his greatest 
enemy—the bottle; but the combined 
fumes of the leaf and the liquor were 
upon his memory, and he stopped 
Just as I entered the room. '* Never 
creak oft in the midst of a good 
song, neighbour (cried a portly florid 
looking man who seemed to net as 
president among them), never leave 
a jug or a song until there’s not a 
drop left in the one nor a note in the 
other. Sing on, man! sing on." “ Ay! 
it is an easy thing to say, Harney 
, Thomson” (muttered the unsuccess¬ 
ful vocalist), hut the rest is dean 
out of my head." ** Ye ha' sung 
well so for, and well ha' the end 
o’t; (exclaimed Barney)—Come! I'll 
help ye on wft: 

A pipe of tSbacce and ale of the best 
Are better, far better, than pillow and rest, 
Than pillow and rest, than pillow and rest, 
A pipe of-^ 

“ Dang it (cried a little grazier-look¬ 
ing fellow; whef was nursing his knees 
at the fire) it's twelve pence* wi’ one 
and a shilling wi' the other. Ve 
know the song, Barney, just as well 
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as your neighbour, and no better. 
I have still a dear noddle, and 1*11 
sing it to ye- 

A pipe of tobacco and ale of the best 
Are better, far better, than pillow and rest; 
We'll smoke and we’ll drink, if it be but to 
spite 

The devil who comes in the shape of the 
night. 

In, ale, good ale, the fiend well drown. 

And empty our pipes on his raven crown. 

Give me the mug, Tommy Barker, 
for I think it’s ill singing wi’ a dry 
throat. Gentlemen all, here's a 
merry season to you and good cattle 
to me. And now for the next verse 

A pipe of tobacco, and ale of 

No! no! that I gave before; let’s 
see. Ay ! ay! that's it— 

Well smoke and we’ll drink .— 

It won't do, though 1 am sure I 
knew the whole song awhile agone. 
It won’t do!" 

He said truly. He had not only 
forgotten the words, but was at each 
new attempt giving us a variation 
on the old air to which they were 
adapted. There was evidently a 
screw loose in the machinery of his 
brain, and his memory was out 
of order. He then tried another 
song, but with as little success; and 
at last the whole company began to 
sing what is called a Butch medley, 
and 1 thought it time to escape fiom 
their company as fast as I could. I 
threw myself on my bed, but could 
not sleep. The scenes which I had 


Ihtely witnessed, differing so widely 
from each other, yet happening in 
such close ssuccesion, still haunted 
me. The striking contrast of lonely 
agony and boisterous mirth; of dark 
secluded roads, and the light and 
cheerful parlour with its blazing fire 
and laughing inmates, kept me 
awake for some time; and when I at 
length fell into an uneasy slumber, 
dreams of terror and anxiety op- 

J tressed me. The song of the topers 
or a moment dwelt in my imagina¬ 
tion, but their voices seemed to be 
dying away, and the cry of the youth 
who nad lost his father buret upon 
my ear. 1 awoke in horror, and 
heard persons running to and fro be¬ 
neath my chamber, and loud but 
agitated whispers, .and then groans 
and frequent bobbings. I sprang 
from my bed, hastily dressed myself, 
and, on reaching the ground floor, 
found a scene offering as strong a 
contrast to the second 1 have de- 
cribed, as the second offered to the 
first. Of all those who but a few 
hours befoic had “ made the Can 
their confidant," and laughed, and 
sung, aud talked without a thought 
of sorrow; of Oil those who had 
spoken of finding eternity of life in the 
bowl and the ale cup, and oblivion of 
care in the fragrance of the tobacco 
leaf ; of all those, one alone had es¬ 
caped to tell the fate of his compa¬ 
nions, who by their own carelessness 
and imprudence had perished, whilst 
crossing the river, miserably perished, 
in drunkenness and despair. 


sonnet. 

The fields are carpeted with virgin snow. 
Smoothed with the weft of Nature's winged feet. 
Where die descends the earliest Month to greet. 
Waiting the smiling queen's return below. 

Her welcome, yet capricious will to know. 
RespectingTffarth! and now they take their seat 
Upon a thorny bank Where wild birds meet; 
And look upon the deadened streams that flow 
Beneath the thick ice, silently and slow! 

And now they listen to the lonely note 
Of the sweet chaffinch with the tuneful throat, 
Spring’s favourite minstrel! and anon, they go, 
Where a resplendent crocus, half unfurl'd. 

Gilds with one smile the solitary world. 
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* Tin. UAiatAi.xn am urn. 

. Tlu. Aft aid. 

Aw opcta, with a Spanish plot, un¬ 
der the title of “ The Alcaid,'’ lias 
bean pi oduced at this little theatre ; 
and, although Kenny’s pen was cm* 
ployed in the waiting it, and Nathan 
the inspired Hebrew melodist was 
the composei, the piece met w ith but 
an indifferent reception. The news¬ 
papers damned it, by lauding it as an 
opera that wight by judicious cur¬ 
tailment be rendered attractive and 
amusing; but with all our admira¬ 
tion of Mr. Kenny's ability as a dra¬ 
matist, we are quite sure that nothing 
but that wholesale curtailment which 
has at last been resorted to,—viz. the 
cutting out of thu opera altogether, 
could advance the interests of the 
theatre, or tend to tli'c amusement of 
the public. With Mr. Kenny's ex- 

f iericnce, we wonder that he should 
tc so rash as to trust to a Spanish 
plot and Spanish characters for his 
success with the audience. It is 
your caat-and-brcecJuis comedy, as it 
is termed behind the scenes, that 
makes an Englishman laugh. He 
likes to see his neighbours shown up 
in Folly's mirror, and does not care to 
have a Spaniard reflected back upon 
him when he looks in the glass. The 
dramatist should bear in mind the 
motto over the stage when he be¬ 
takes himself to the comic; and 
Signors, and Monsieurs, and Hons 
should be put aside for other pur¬ 
poses. 

The plot of The Alcaid is, as we 
have said, Spanish ; that is, it is full 
of intrigue, slashed doublets, masks, 
and improbabilities. It is a tame 
md even confused copy of all past 
and established Spanish confusions; 
aiul contains the usual allowance of 
regularly irregular characters. There 
is one old amorous married man with 
a hat and feather,—with a red Don's 
dyess, a sword at his side, and a stick 
in. his hand; an extra-middle-aged 
wife, with a turn for wandering kind¬ 
nesses and home carnivals } an im¬ 
portant go-between in brown hose ; 
a jealous servant, persecuted and 
funny; a waiting woman of easy 
character, and two pair of spangled 
lovfers, coloured, chtibhv, and full ol 
song, like piping bullfinches. All 


w ell-ordered Spanish operas have 
these allotments of persons, and 
therefoie, injudicious as Mi. Kenny 
has been with regard to his own in¬ 
terests, he has not been irregular in 
his attentions to the Spanish muse. 
Those who know how unevenly the 
interviews between Dons and Donna* 
invariably run, will forgive oui not 
attempting to particularize the in¬ 
trigues of the Alcaid.—Let it suffic e 
to say, that the characters are, from 
the first scene to the hist, confound¬ 
ing and loving each otliei, and that 
due attention is paid tluoughout to 
the discoiuiitiu c of the married state. 
The Alcaid himself, as guardian of 
the public morals, very properly pays 
no attentions to his own; and Mis. 
Alcaid, goes about all vicious in hl<u k 
velvet, like a testive mare in a mourn¬ 
ing coach. Mi. Fanen enacted the 
Alcaid and played, as usual, with 
good emphasis, and excellent indis¬ 
cretion. Perhaps his dress, with re¬ 
ference to the late joke respecting 
him, was indiscreet. Mrs. Glover 
pcisouatud his wile, and thiew into 
it that domestic vivacity—that easy 
Spanish morality, which wives a- 
broad so generally and pleasantly 
practise, and which some wives in 
England can imitate to the life. Mi s. 
Glover, behind a mask, and in white 
satin, looked a carnival in herself 
Madame Vestus enacted Don Felix 
in u good loose dashing rakehelly 
fashion. She is the best bad young 
man about town, and can stamp a 
smart leg in tight whites, with the 
air of a fellow who has an easy 
heart and a good tailor. We re¬ 
member once seeing Madame Vos- 
tris in female attire, and thought her 
a very interesting young pen sou in 
that solitary instance, but we pre¬ 
sume that we herself inclines to pan¬ 
taloons, and prefets contemplating 
the daring knee and boot, to the neat 
and modest foot veiled below the 
ancle. In this opera she is the lover 
of Donna Francisca, a very pretty in¬ 
teresting lady, with a melodious voire 
and ej e ; who deserved a better bus- 
hand at the hands of the Fates. There 
is « Don Amlieas de Cdi avajel, which 
translated into plain English, means 
a Mr. 11 m kd, who loiet Rosabel, 
Mib' 1’atcfti, and afltr many heavy 
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difficulties and songs Is rewarded with 
that lady, and a share in the finale. 
Miss l'uton had a poor part allotted 
• to her, ancl one or two songs which 
however allowed a full display of 
her powers of execution. She is in¬ 
disputably a fine singer, but she will 
always have the best of her songs. 
They stand no chance of repose with 
her. This young lady has not been 
extremely well used of late, and she 
herself has not t.ik» a the proper 
course for removing the ill usage. A 
report of her lia\ tug acquired a title 
by marriage has beai generally cir¬ 
culated ; and she lias requested the 
editor of a paper to contradict it, an 
the ground of its being injurious to 
her professional pin suits. Would it 
not have been bettci if she had "im¬ 
ply contradicted the report herself. 
However, we have little or nothing 
to do with the mattei, anil should 
not have even alluded to it, it it had 
not been touched upon in nearly 
every newspaper and conversation in 
Loudon. Mrs. Gibbs has nearly out- 
rown the young waiting woman,— 
ut she has rare blood, and shows 
spirit still. A Mr». (\ Jones pryed 
about in mouse-coloured stuff cun¬ 
ningly enough. Harley made a good 
deal of oik Jabez, a jealous husband, 
and sneaking savant. He had one 
phiase which he toned well, “ I can’t 
help thinking of mywife.” It seem¬ 
ed the posic of a ring for Jealousy to 
w ear! Liston acted Pedrosa, an im¬ 
portant covetous stew lrd, and did 
not lose all his huinom in the Spanish 
character; though no man suffers so 
much as poor Liston, when he leaves 
London. He is t.»e true King of 
Cukayne! In Lubin Log he is at his 
height, for he then does not outdress 
his voire or his face; but in such 
parts as Pedrosa, his fantastic habit 
beards bis fantastic countenance, and 
the effect of both is impaired. 

The dialogue of the piece is ex¬ 
tremely free from low humour and 
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graceless puns ; but it is also utterly 
free from wit or smartness of any 
description ; and we question whe¬ 
ther such empty correctness is pre¬ 
ferable to the clever irregularities 
w hicli sonic of our farce writers in¬ 
dulge in, aud which we, as critics, 
are bound to abuse. The conversa¬ 
tion goes on languidly and serenely, 
and dies a natural death at the last. 

Of the music, little can be said. 
It is pretty, hut Mr. Nathan is one of 
those composers that require poetry 
to inspire them. Mr. Ktnny is not 
the writer for Mr. Nathan. When 
Lord 11 ^ ron gave him those grand 
and melancholy songs which spake of 
Hebrew sorrows and the htokeu 
spirits of Judira, the soul of the 
composer became at on< e saddened 
and awakened by the poet, and the 
music has all the wiUntss, bitterness, 
and spirit, which the high Jewish 
heart must feel w ho i contemplating 
its scatteied people. 

THK I KOI ISU 01 i K\ IIOUSL. 

The Rtiirn nf Tit elm » Hours. 

This is an eastern piece, and we 
have the same objections to make to 
it which we have just stated above. 
Miss Kelly is nothing if not natural, 
aud this slight little sketch deprives 
her of all chance of beitig either hu¬ 
mourous or simple. It appears to 
have been hastily written and pro¬ 
duced. There has been no other no¬ 
velty. Der Freyschillz still astounds 
the town, and Miss Stephens has 
ejected Miss Noel from the rhai acter 
of Agnes much to the advantage of 
the drama. This wild piece is now 
inimitably well acted, us well as 
sung; and we must again say that 
Braharn exhibits powers of acting. 
Which nothing hut the solemn hand 
of a German dramatist rould awaken. 
He plays the port of Rodolph as if 
he reauy loved, and believed in the 
magic balls. But we enter our se¬ 
rious protest against his half-boots. 


REPORT OP MTJRIC. 

At length the Winter Theatres, the may well employ the interregnum in 
Concerts, ami the Opeia House are a review of the transactions of the 
closed, and music lias entered upon season, and in an endeavour to elu- 
her summer tour to the provinces, cidate by events the progress of the 
While nothing is to be hcaid in Li n- art. Such a retrospect appears as 
don but Weber’s Ficyvclmtz, we necessary to the philosophical tnusi- 
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clan, as tile annual casting of ac¬ 
counts to the trader—a homely com¬ 
parison, but nevertheless it has its 
m&alogy even to our subject, and to 
those who are engaged in the prac¬ 
tice of the art, which is become but 
too much a matter of commerce. 

It should almost seem that the 
conduct of public music is on the eve 
of some Signal change. The Phil¬ 
harmonic and Ancient Concerts have 
been the only successful establish¬ 
ments, and these are fixed upon foun¬ 
dations which have a strength and 
consistency independent of the a- 
musement the audiences derive, 
though this is certainly of the high¬ 
est possible kind. The first of these 
celebrated assemblages of talent, 
more celebrated pci haps and more 
excellent than any othei academia in 
Europe, is maintained almost entirely 
by professors, and persons especially 
intei ested in the support of music. 
Foi we must consider that not only 
is this concert taken up for the pur¬ 
pose of producing the finest possible 
specimens of peiformance, but for 
the object of spi ending the fame, and 
diffusing the knowledge of the art 
moie universally, and consequently 
of causing a wider cultivation of the 
practice. From this is deduced as 
naturally the augmentation of pupils 
and of concerts, and indeed of those 
general professional interests which 
are the peculiar aims at all times of 
players and of teacheis, of composers 
and of publishers. The Philharmonic 
Society, by the invitations and en¬ 
gagements it holds out to foreign ar¬ 
tists and to living writers of the first 
rank,—by the admirable manner in 
which the instrumental music is exe¬ 
cuted, and by the occasional intro¬ 
duction of new w oiks of merit, does 
as much to keep alive the reputation 
of art, and to excite the public cu¬ 
riosity as all the other establishments 
of the metropolis, the King's Theatie 
alone excepted, which is the centre 
fiom which the rays of musical illu¬ 
mination are now principally pro¬ 
jected and circulated. From all these 
reasons, thin, it is evident, that the 
Philhaimomc is the concert of the 
profession, and acts as a hot bed, and 
as a conservatory of the rarest pi o- 
ductious of art. while at the same 
time it sustains the dignity and the 
interests of those engaged in its ex¬ 


ercise. By professors* and their fa¬ 
milies and connexions, the Concert 
is, and must continue to be, kept to¬ 
gether, unless personal division should 
arise to weaken its powers and its 
cohesion—-an accident every day less 
likely to happen, as the more frequent 
access of foreign musicians to the 
country, and the more extensive cul¬ 
tivation of our native talent, concur 
to diminish the power of individual 
professors, however eminent, and to 
render them less important by the 
facility with which any desertion can 
be replaced. Such an equalization 
can hardly fail to operate beneficially 
up to a certain point, because it must 
increase all the incentives to the at¬ 
tainment of excellence, which severe 
and close competition engenders. The 
Philharmonic Society may therefore 
be regarded as a permanent concen¬ 
tration of tlie highest tdlent, and the 
rallying point for ptofessors oi emi¬ 
nence. 

The Ancient Concert stands upon 
other pierogatives, but of not less 
certain authority and continuance. 
In the fiist place, there are its great 
musical merits. We pay willing tri¬ 
bute to its ehaiactei as a school, pre¬ 
serving the puicst models, and the 
soundest tiauitionary learning ol the 
art. But. for the Ancient Conceit, 
the genuine English style of siuging 
the compositions of the vigorous age 
of music—of Handel especially— 
would have long since been ioi gotten ; 
and wire the Ancient Concerts no 
more, the style would be ra/ed from 
the memory in a dozen yeais, 01 even 
less. For, say what musicians may, 
there is no written method of pre¬ 
serving the peculiarities of \oc*d ex- 
ression. If our asseition were to 
e doubted, the well-known anecdote 
of the transmission of the Jllntrt ri of 
Allegri, so celebrated for its effects 
in the Sistine chapel, to the Emperor, 
would vouch sufficiently for its truth. 
By means of the Ancient Concert, 
tins traditionary style, we repeat, so 
essential to the grandeur of the com- 
ositionS of the great masters, has 
een and must be (if at all) pre- 
seived. This fact secures a certain 
levelence and 1 aspect among pro- 
fessois, as amongst amateurs of the 
highest pretensions to good taste. 
To this capital lequisite ; s super- 
added the influence oi the King's 
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name, and of the royal and noble 
director**, operating- through a large 
circle of those who are, and of those 
. who wish to be, ranked with the no- 
' bility and fashion of the realm. The 
introduction to this concert is diffi¬ 
cult, as access can only be had 
through the inedium of a director. 
Thus then we see there are sufficient 
grounds for the belief that this esta¬ 
blishment must flourish, so long at 
lSdst as those who now take the ac¬ 
tive management remain, or can be 
succeeded by persons of equal dig¬ 
nity and importance. In the instance 
of the Philharmonic and the Ancient 
Concerts, there is not only the in¬ 
trinsic value and excellence of the 
several performances, but there are 
also extensive causes which concur 
to render their support in a great 
measure independent of those ca¬ 
prices or fluctuations which are at all 
times liable to aiFect such institu¬ 
tions. They arc built not only on 
superior excellence, but on interests 
and predilections winch art* not likely 
soon to be shaken. 

Tbe Oiatorios have completely 
failed this season, and so have the 
Conceits Spirituels. We have spoken 
frequently of the causes in our notices 
of tin* seveial pel fonnanccs.. Hut 
the vi adei will paidon a short reca¬ 
pitulation, as it seems indispensable 
to our concentration of tne {acts 
which bear upon the subject of our 

{ )resent discussion. The causes of the 
ailure do not lie in pay defalcation 
of public patronage, or oi general 
resort to the theaties. They are to 
be sought in the competition of foi- 
mer years, can led to an extremity 
which has begun and nurtured a de¬ 
sire for variety and celebrity in the 
vocal corps, which no possible receipts 
could remunerate. Previous to the 
reign of the last proprietoi. Mr. 
Bochsa, Sir George Smart and Mi. 
Bishop had engaged the two theatres, 
and each naturally and eagerly de¬ 
siring to tender his own the most 
attractive (although reduced to per¬ 
form on alternate Wednesdays and 
Fridays) strove to exceed the ex¬ 
cesses of his competitor. Hence we 
had all sorts of extravagances, or¬ 
chestras of twelve harps, and a corps 
vocale, consisting of nineteen princi¬ 
pal singeiR—hence we had pttform- 
anees that embraced in one night a 
succession of fme compositions that 


ought to have fed a reasonable appe¬ 
tite for a week—hence we had con¬ 
certs that lasted from five to six en¬ 
tile hours. What was the result? 
Why, that although the fatigue of 
listening to such vast collections of 
all that is excellent became irksome 
to the polished amateur, the world in 
general were brought to regard every 
scheme as inferior and unworthy no¬ 
tice that did not enumerate the whole 
catalogue of eminent names, and such 
a selection as left nothing to wish for 
that was not there. The expence 
was consequently boundless— was 
ruinous; but the appetite had grown 
by what it fed on, and the ruin of the 
entrepreneur would have been not 
less certain from the omission of any 
part than from the engagement of 
the whole of this prodigious tiain of 
talent. The drawback of a second 
theatre was even silenced by Mr. 
Bochsa’s hiring Drury-Lanc ; yet al¬ 
though it wa*. attended with little 
more expence Ilian the i cut, the effect 
was the same. The fact has been 
found to be as wc have stated above, 
no possible receipts could compen¬ 
sate an outlay so extravagant. 

The Concerts Spirituels were a 
feeble opposition, originating pioba- 
bly in the certainty that the Oratorio.*, 
must very soon come to a period, 
and in the hope that, by risking a 
little at first, a future advantage 
might be obtained. But although 
the names of Clementi, Catalani, 
and Rossini were upon the face of 
the bills, the performances were 
thinly attended. There was, indeed, 
this grand difference. The Oratorios 
have been so long established that 
their nature is tlioioughly understood 
by the public at large, and they arc * 
congenial to our national musical 
taste. The Concerts Spirituels bore 
a new-fangled title, they wcie not 
understood—they were foreign, and 
the Opera House has not yet berome 
a place of general resort foi the whole 
family of John Bull like Covent-Gar¬ 
den and Drury-Lane. As concerts 
they were also greatly inferior on the 
whole to the Oratorios. 

If we bcai these tacts in mind, 
they well account lor the failure of 
other attempts. The City of Lon¬ 
don Amateur Concerts were sus¬ 
pended, pet haps,only from the satiety 
dnd weariness which amateurs are 
always prone to feci when they have 
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obtained complete ruoccss aud no- 
thing remains to struggle foi. They 
likely, we undei stand, to be re¬ 
newed this yrar. But such pei form- 
ances to the east of Temple Bai are 
rare things, and their support 01 ces¬ 
sation' hardly falls within the laws 
which govern the other end of the 
metropolis. We may therefore look 
to the Vocal and the British Concerts, 
and to the Subscription begun by 
jMossfs. Bellamy, Braharn, Harris, 
Moii, and Welsh, and which did not 
even w ith all tlieir combined interest 
reach IjO names, in illusti ation of 
this principle. The necessity foi a 
large expenditure made the sum for 
admission' high. The public were 
painpei ed, ana the enormous number 
of benefit concerts, to which access 
is more easy, and to which every 
musical person feels it unavoidable 
to extend some share of patronage, 
made subscription concerts of less 
value If to these leasons be added 
the fact, that all others are thought 
inferior to the Philharmonic and the 
Ancient, there is adequate cause to 
account for their failuie. Satiety on 
the one hand, and expense on the 
other, have rendered the public at 
large far more indifferent than lieie- 
tofoie to public exhibitions of music. 

The private cultivation of the 
science has also its effects. For 
while we admit that nothing so much 
disposes the mind to grand exhibi¬ 
tions of the art, as the knowledge 
and practice of its powers, yet tne 
amateur enjoys it often and enjoys 
it most In private. The frequency of 
concerts by professors in the houses 
of persons of rank and fashion tends 
to blunt the desire for public music ; 
and hence it may be observed that 
’such persons rarely attend concerts, 
of which the middle classes are‘the 
chief patrons, and to them expence 
becomes an object of consideration. 
Solicited as they find themselves by 
the nightly benefits, it is not wonder¬ 
ful that**Subscription Concerts find 
inadequate support. 

The King's Theatre, it would ap¬ 
pear, is in no less a state of embar¬ 
rassment, even though the subscrip¬ 
tion and attendance have been be¬ 
yond any former precedent, and the 
recei^itfc, in short, as large as hope or 
^^S^ation could warrant. Yet at 
’SiHBBof the season we find some of 
salaries unpaid, the 


managers before the Court of Chan¬ 
cery to avoid possession of the thea¬ 
tre, and the concern -once again all 
but at a stand! This is certainly 
marvellous; but still to be reconciled 
only by the enormous extent of the 
expences. Here then again the ex¬ 
cess is the cause of destruction. The 
necessary deduction from these pre¬ 
mises seems to be, that the public 
exhibitions of the art have too fat 
preceded the general march of the 
public in the cultivation and desire 
of its enjoyment; in simple terms, that 
the supply has exceeded the demand* 
or (for we must put the propositioa 
disjunctively) that the call upon the 
public puisu is too great. For not 
thing can be more clear, than thati f 
these enjoyments aie to be so fre¬ 
quent, they must cither constitute 
the capital pursuit ol the individuals 
attending them, 01 they must be re¬ 
sorted to by fresh and successive 
audiences ; which latter supposition 
implies that they must be cheap in 
Older to embrace the whole circle of" 
educated society. But, universal aud 
comprehensive as the study of music 
has become, it has not yet permeated 
the English as it has the Italian and 
the German population, while the 
habit of seeking oui principal giatifi- 
cations in private rather than from 
public amusements (as is the case 
abroad) militates against the latter. 
There would appear then to be no 
alternative, but to lender such enter¬ 
tainments cheap, and this presumes 
upon a total change in the present 
mode of conducting concerts. With 
sudh examples oi loss as the Oratorios, 
the cheapest concerts in London, 
have afforded, it is hardly to be 
conjectured how the void is to be 
filled—for who will be hardy enough 
to face the danger ? 

The opera, too, presents a host of 
difliculties, but these- will probably 
be overcome, for the world of fashion 
must have an opera. 

So much for the profit and loss— 
for the pecuniary part of the trans¬ 
action. We shall now come to the 
indications of "the progress of the 
art itself. No season has, perhaps, 
ever added less to instrumental ex¬ 
cellence than the present. It is re¬ 
markable rather for precocious ta¬ 
lent than any thing else. Centrocie 
and Labaric have carried execution 
upon the hautboy and harp a little 
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farther than it has been heretofore 
carried ; and here we stop. Nothing 
in the way of composition has at¬ 
tracted attention, except the master¬ 
ly symphonies of Mr. Clemcnti. 
Rossini's promise failed; and from 
our own writers we have had nothing 
to distinguish the last from former 
years. At the Oratorios there was a 
laudable endeavour to bring back 
the taste of the public to standard 
works, and not to shock the better 
feelings and the better judgment by 
so vile a mixture of sacred and pro- 
iha.no, of English and Italian, as 
tad heretofore been the practice. In 
%io Concerts, however, the predomi¬ 
nance of Italian is more than ever 
conspicuous, while the conducting of 
Rossini at piivale parties added to 
the weight of iiis name and the dif¬ 
fusion of his compositions in a nian- 
nci unprecedented. It is avowed 
that he has netted not Jess than six 
thousand pounds by his engagements; 
ami in many instances lie has re¬ 
ceived tin and twenty times the 
amount paid to our native couduc- 
tois, though it is admitted that he is 
distinguished by no peculiai excel¬ 
lence. He makes, indeed, more use 
of tin* pianoforte and of the pedals 
especially, than we have been accus¬ 
tomed to hear; but as an accom¬ 
panist ot judgment, be does not rank 
above, or even with, our best Eng¬ 
lish in lists. Vet such is the powci 
ot u name! <4 IVhat’s in a name,” 
asks Juliet? “ A thousand English 
guineas a month,” responds Rossini. 

Madame Catul.uii has certainly 
“ fallen from hoi hi-h estate,” w hilc 
the favor of Pasta, a comparatively 
plain and expressive singer, has to a 
certain and limited extent, acted as a 
cheek upon the florid manner lately 
so entirely predominant. If, indeed, 
nny thing could stop the accession of 
new parts (which constitutes the 
philosophical account of thft intro¬ 
duction of this manner), it must be 
the total destruction of expression, 
wrought by the custom of singing 
airs wuth variations—almost as se¬ 
vere a satire upon execution as the 
practical exposition of Mr. Braham, 
or rather of Mr. Sinclair—the pis 
fitter of injudicious and extravagant 
embellishment. The fact is, that vo¬ 
cal art is now becoming altogethei 
dramatic. The hearer desires to be 
powerfully affected; and we have 
Sl rr 18 ‘?* 


learned of our Italian instructors to 
be affected only by the more forceful 
demonstrations of passion, or by the 
most touching voluptuousness, or by 
surprise. Through this principle we 
at once obtain a light which ltiuls. 
us to apprehend all the changes by 
which singing is becoming rapidly 
“ vocal instt wuevtution .' f Our English 
vocalists of the first class are not 
less rapidly departing from English 
manner, and sinking into mere imi¬ 
tators ; a chauge deeply to be la¬ 
mented, because, though we can only 
judge of our deficiencies by compar¬ 
ing ourselves with foreigners when 
they attempt our style, yet it must 
he sufficiently obvious that, by dis¬ 
carding our iutiinsic qualities, we 
lose the strength with the originality, 
and consent to take a secondaiy rank 
instead of pursuing the natural load 
to our proper greatness. To these 
general remarks wc can only add that, 
in spite of the almost universal culti¬ 
vation of the art, there arc few or no 
candidates of pre-eminent talent to 
succeed the old and fast-lading fa¬ 
vourites. The English theati os have 
not produced a single individual; and 
the two little Cawses and Mi. Phillips 
(a base) are the only concert novel¬ 
ties of much promise. The costly 
pupils of the Royal Academy have 
amongst them some rising instru¬ 
mentalists, but the singers put forth 
no extraordinary claims. 

The publications of this mouth aie 
but few in number, and those few 
are but of little importance. The 
only original piece is No. 11 of the 
second seiies of (’aledouian Airs, by 
Mr. Burrow cs, ami this has alf the 
recommendations of smoothness, sim¬ 
plicity, and melody. 

Mr. Crouch has published a third 
number ot selections lor the flute and 
violiucello, containing an adagio and 
air with vaiiations, by Uaensbachor, 
a composer, but little know'll in this 
country. This specimen of his style 
is florid and not ungraceful. The 
principal part is allotted to the vuit 
lincello, and this is difficult, being 
full of high ami rapid passages. The 
other ariangenients are a collection 
of airs for the guitar, by l>erwort; 
the second book of aiis, from Seuii- 
ramitlc, by Bruguicr, and Bochsa's 
fourth introduction and march, ar¬ 
ranged for the pianoforte by Latonr. 


Y 
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SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

i Kami. when he is informed that the temple 

‘J'/u "Dmtnu. —Eudme and Cymo- of Vesta is burnt. Hierocles has set 
rlocee, a tragedy, the subject of which it on fire, but the Christians are ae- 
is taken from the Marty is of M. Ue cused of the crime, and their fate 
Chateaubriand, has been performed is irrevocably sealed. Cymodocee 
with entire success at the Theatre comes to die with them ; every effort 
Fran^ais. The subject is briefly as to dissuade her is in vain; she rp- 
follows:—The Emperor Diocletian ceives the nuptial benediction, and, 
has given to Eudore, a Greek wanior with her husband and her new bre- 
and a hostage to the Romans, the thren, hastens to gather the palm of 
command of the legions ordered to martyrdom. The beauties of this 
repel the Gauls. He returns to remarkable production completely 
Rome victorious, to enjoy the honours cover the defects ; among which iua£ 
of a triumph. Hierocles, the Empe- be reckoned the nullity ol the cha- 
ror’s favourite, who governs during ractcr of Diocletian, the insufficiency 
his absence, is the secret enemy and of that of Cymodocee, whose con- 
rival of Eudore, and has caused his version is too sudden, and some want 
mistress Cymodocee, a virgin devoted of perspicuity in the details. Though 
to the worship of Homer, to be se- dramatic poets are allowed to take 
crelly carried off from the isle of 8a- great liberties with the truth of his- 
mos. Eudore being informed by Cy- tory, the author has suieiy earned 
modocee herself of this act of perfidy, this licence too fat in the following 
takes her under his own protection, lines, addressed by Eudore to Dio- 
and Diocletian arriving, donees that clctian. 

she shall remain under his care. The Vous ne souilkiw pas du sang de vos «u- 
young virgin sighs for the moment jets, 

when she shall be united to hei lover Voire gloire oclmpptc au\ embodies du 
at the altars of her Gods, when Eu- tronc, 

dore confesses to her that lie has Et re niantcau du sage illustre dans Malone, 
abandoned that false woiship and If this last line means any tiling, 
embraced the Christian religion, it directly alludes to the abdication 
Using with his mistiess the powers and refloat of Diocletian; yet he is 
of reason and affection, he persuades lioie on the throne, and must have 
her also to renounce her false divi- quitted S.ilone, to lcsnme the inipe- 
nities, to receive the nuptial bene- rial dignity, which it is notorious he 
diction at the altars of the Christians, never did. It is not a little singular 
who had hitheito been tolerated at that this tragedy should lie the pro- 
llomc. Meantime Hierocles is the duction of a man hitherto unknown 
most inveterate enemy of the Chris- in the liter.iry woild, and con&hler- 
tians, and so far succeeds in preju- ably past the meridian of life. IIis 
dicing the Emperor against,them that name is Gai ry, lately at the head of 
he is ready to order their destruction : the college of Carassone, of which 
he deliberates, however, and permits office he has been deprived after 
Eudore to defend them. Without having filled it with honour for thirty 
owning that he is one of their bre- yeais. 

thren, he pleads their cause with The Oxford Student, a comedy 
ardour and success, and Diocletian in three acts, performed at the Ode- 
commands that the oracle shall be on, has been very well received, 
consulted ; but the oracle pronounces It is by M. Wafllard, the author of 
against them, and the Christians arc several agreeable and successful pc- 
condemned. Eudore then declares titi & pi tea, who died in the flower 
himself a Christian; his soldiers de- of his age.—Arthur de Bretagne, a 
sire to save him, and even offer to tragedy in five acts, by a M. Chauvet, 
place him on the throne. He rejects has been bi ought out with success 
their offers, persuades them to re- at the Odcon. The subject is from 
ttirn to their duty, and prepares to the history of John, King of Kng- 
die with his brethren. Yet the Em- land, and his nephew Arthur. The 
Hggft r is still inclined to show mercy, French critics say, that though it is 
Kto revoke the barbarous order, impossible to deny that the piece 
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succeeded, it "would not be easy to 
assign the reason of this success. 
—A new comedy in five acts, and in 
verse, called Le Mari a bonnes For¬ 
tunes, is in rehearsal at the first 
French theatre.—The Alcude de la 
Vega, a comic opera in three acts, 
is borrowed from a celebrated piece 
of Calderon’s, The Alcade de J2a- 
Igmea. 

Poetry .—The only publication de¬ 
serving of particular notice is a new 
Messenienne on Lord Byron, by M. 
Casimir Delavigne. 

History f Memoirs, and Biography. 

-—The study of history, as we lately 
observed, has become quite the order 
of the day in France; aud, besides 
the extensive works ol which we 
have spoken at length, numerous 
miniature histories, in one or two 
volumes, are published; among the 
latest that we have noticed are those 
of Germany, of the United States of 
North Ameiiea, aud of Poland.—A 
history of the ( awipaign in Spain, 
1S23, by Messrs Hugo and Couclie, 
is intended as a continuation of the 
Trophies of the Fiench Armies, in 
six volumes. This work a* ill make 
two volumes Fvo. to be published in 
eight numbers ; only two have yet 
appeared. — The first liA r raison of 
Political Memoirs, towards the His¬ 
tory of France under the Empire, 
contains vols. 1 and 9 of Memoirs i e- 
1alive to the Campaign of 1«09, hy 
General lVlet.—M. C. Laoetclle has 
just given to the public two more 
volumes of his History of France, in¬ 
cluding the Legislative Assembly, 
and the first two years of the Con¬ 
vention. This division of M. La- 
cretelle’s labours will extend to the 
establishment of the Empire ; and it 
is connected with the history of the 
eighteenth century, before published, 
so as to complete the picture of 
this memorable period, commenc¬ 
ing with the regency, and termi¬ 
nating with die most terrible con¬ 
vulsion that has shaken the founda¬ 
tions of society in modern times.— 
Two volumes have just issued from 
the press, under the title of Memoirs 
of Louis Jerome Gohicr, president 
of the Directory on the Is of Iliu- 
maire. This Avork is said to contain 
new filets, though in no great number, 
and to be well written. These me¬ 
moirs continually refute the Memo¬ 
rial of Las Casas, and other late 


publications ou Buonaparte, whence 
it is inferred that the author, an old 
man of 77, has had some assistance in 
the composition of his work. The 
book is quite republican, says a royal¬ 
ist critic, yet the effect is not bad; 
because, if the author defends the 
directorial government ol the French 
republic, one and indivisible ; on the 
other hand, he victoriously combats 
the usurpation of Buonaparte, his 
pretended election to the imperial 
throne, liis violent and tyrannical go¬ 
vernment, his council of state, and 
his servile tiibuuals. He does not 
declaim, but he proves; and his 
proofs are the more persuasive, as 
he at the same time does justice to 
the genius and military talents of 
him whom he assails: and notwith¬ 
standing the expression of his repub¬ 
lican sentiments, he not only refrains 
from any seditious insinuation, but 
shows himself moderate, and even 
favourable to the government of the 
king.—What we said last month of 
the Memoirs announced as those of 
( ondoicct on the lie volution, is con¬ 
firmed by a letter published in the 
French Journals, wiitteu by the fa¬ 
mous Arthur O’Connor, son-in-law 
of C'ondorcet, who declines that he 
has examined the letters and manu¬ 
scripts from which these pretended 
Memoirs are stated to be taken. They 
consist, he sayr, of 9!) notts and 
letters to Mr. and Mrs. Suard, which 
all together would not make above 
31' pages of the printed book. Tlie 
editor ascribes to Condorcct 167 
pages: of these, 1.5 pages are taken 
li-oin the journals oi piinted works, 
so that, adding the 31 pages taken 
from the notes, there remain ss pages, 
loi which no authority, either printed 
or manuscript, is given. The verses 
ascribed to C’ondorcet are not in the 
manuscript. Thus, on the founda¬ 
tion of 29 notes, forming scarcely 34 
pages, two ■volumes of 729 pages 
have been constructed. Eveu were 
these t wo volumes extracted from the 
letters, the title of Memoirs would* 
still be deception. 

Pint Arts. —The celebrated Voyage 
Pittoresquc in Greece, by M. do 
t'hoisoul-Gouflier, is at length com¬ 
pleted in 3 vois. folio. In the publi¬ 
cation of the 4 th part. The price of 
the whole is now 4H0 francs. Of the 
second edition of the Description of 
Egypt, Numbers 139 to 146 aie pub- 
Y 2 
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fished together in one pm tfolio; an¬ 
other volume of tJie text is published 
at the same time. Tint, second edi¬ 
tion will undoubtedly be finished in 
the time fixed, the Ministei of the 
Interim having given the most posi¬ 
tive orders to complete the first or 
splendid edition, which is to be en¬ 
tirely published by the J st of January, 
1825.— A translation of the whole of 
Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy 
is announced; it will be in 5 vols. 
8vo. of which two are published. 

iVbwe/a.T—The Orphan Girl, or Be¬ 
neficence and Gratitude, tvols.l2mo. 
by the Countess of Flesselle. The 
4th volume contains, Christian , a 
Vendeun Tale. These two produc¬ 
tions are spoken of in high terms.— 
The Hermits at Liberty, by Messrs. 
Jouy and Jay, 2 vols. in hvo.; only 
one is published, the second is pio- 
mised for the 1st of Scplcinbci. 

A T afuraf History. — The 9 Stli liv- 
vaison of the Encyclopedic Mctlio- 
dique, consists of vol. xi. p;nt 1. of 
Medicine, vol. ix. part 2. of Natmal 
History (Insects^, vol. ii. pait 1. 
of Vc i mes, containing the Zoophy tes. 
The 6th volume of the Classical Dic¬ 
tionary of Natural History, by Messrs. 
Bory do St. Vincent, de Candolle, 
St. Hilaire, and other eminent natu¬ 
ralists, is published. The editors 
have promised many facts, and few 
words, and they have kept their pro¬ 
mise ; with at least a third part con¬ 
sisting of articles not contained in 
preceding works of the kind, these 
6 \ oltunes include vol. x. to vol. xv. 
of the preceding dictionary. 

Vol it n 8 . —Under this head we men¬ 
tion, in a few words, the Independ¬ 
ence oi the Colonies, considered rela¬ 
tively to the Interest and the Policy 
of Europe, by Lieut.-C'olonel de 
G* * *; the author is convinced that 
the subjection of St Domingo woidd 
be attended with little difficulty.—A 
pamphlet under the title of Reflec¬ 
tions on the Reduction of Jnteiest, 
ami the state of Credit, by Jacques 
• Lufitle, excites great interest at this 
moment, both from the importance of 
the subject and the name of the au¬ 
thor.—Mi. Haller, whose name has 
become celebrated by his abandoning 
cjho Protestant r<ligion to embrace 
ffifoc (latholir faith, has now published 

French his wmh called the I lest o- 
llStion of Political Science, col. i. 
"his work is diiccicd against the 


modern French philosophy, and is 
most highly extolled by the French 
journals winch advocate the same 
cause, such as the Etoile, and the 
Quotidicnne. We have seen the 
German edition, and have admired 
many eloquent passages; and we 
here notice its appearance in French, 
without giving any opinion of the 
correctness ot the author’s system, 
but recommending the perusal to 
those who aie competent judges in 
such mutters. A History of the (Jon- 
spiiaey of Geucial Mallet was an¬ 
nounced for publication about the 
middle of August; but we have not 
heard of its a< tual appearance. 
Some suspicions, we understand, w ei e 
entertained that a deception on the 
public was intended. 

Tlnology. —M. Bonstetten has pub¬ 
lished an inter citing work on the 
Nature of the Pi oofs of the Existence 
of God. M. Bonstetten, by biitli a 
patiician of Beinc, and iormeily a 
magistrate, is at piesent an adopter) 
citizen of Geneva ; he was the pupil 
and ti tend ot Bonnet, the confidant 
and eailv companion of the illustrious 
Muller, connected with all the cele- 
Inateelnien of the last half century, 
and every way worthy to have his 
own name inseiibed in that honmu- 
able list—The Holy Bible, tumslated 
from the original texts, with the 
Vulgate, by Eugene de Genoude, 
is now completed in 23 volumes, 
Svo.—The first volume of M. B. 
Constant’s work, On Religion, con¬ 
sidered in its Souiee, its Forms, 
and its Devclopenients, has at 
length appealed; the nrnainder of 
the woik, it is stated, will be pub¬ 
lished without delay. It would not 
be candid to judge of such a work by 
this thst volume, which is, in truth, 
but a long preamble, in which each 
chapter is a distinct pie-face, the ob¬ 
ject of which is to irinm e the difficul¬ 
ties of an arduous subject, to smooth 
the way, to prepare the minds of the 
readers, to gain over different opi¬ 
nions by giving some satisfaction to 
the most opposite. Hence the author 
often modifies his own idea, and has 
always some qualifying pluase which 
may scive before hand as an answei 
to futiue objections. A wiitci who 
is of the same paily with the authoi, 
and is fully disposed to do 1dm jus¬ 
tice, complains that he is cold, and 
logical, instead of being eloquent; 
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addressing the reason, aud leaving 
the heart unmoved. We must wait 
(he says) for the completion of the 
work, to see whether the historian 
will become more animated, inpio- 
portion as the interest of his narra¬ 
tive grows more lively ; whether his 
style will not at the end have as 
much warmth and elevation, as the 
beginning has good taste aud per¬ 
spicuity. 

Miscellaneous. —Madame dt* Genlis 
has written a large volume, On the 
Employment of Time, which how¬ 
ever treats almost ol every thing 
except the employment of time. Of 
the twenty-six chapters composing 
it, nine of them an-upon testaments, 
duty, vice ami virtue, false glory, 
prejudices, literary glory, sensi¬ 
bility and egotism: eight other 
chapters are employed on modern 
civilization ; they aie a long tirade 
against the present age, against mo¬ 
dern inventions aud modem philoso¬ 
phers. Whether in thus waging a 
lit Hum nil mli rut ciont m against Didc- 
mt, Hous‘d an, Voltaire, Ac. Madame 
de Geniis is making good use of lime, 
is a question that may be properly 
asked. The render, of emu sc, needs 
not be told that in a work of Madame 
de <aid is there are parts that give 
t v idence of superior talent, and 
pune that the style of Madame de 
Heidis has not lost any thing of its 
elegance or its correctness. Such is 
the cliaplci on Old Age, which she 
ingeniously compares “ to the eml of 
a great harvest in threatening wea¬ 
ther, when vve hasten to bring under 
cover all that \\“ have gathered; 
every moment is precious ; vve are. 
unwilling to lose a single one.”— 
f £he Nonnan Knights in Italy and 
Sicily, aud General Reflections on 
the History of ('hivalry, paitieularly 
that of Chivalry in France, by Ma¬ 
claine V. de <’.*>' •' i s highly 
spoken of by the only journal in 
which vve hav c observed any mention 
of it. An Essay on the Education of 
Women, by the late Countess of Re- 
•musat, published by her son, is a 
very interesting work, and dors great 
honour to the heart aud the under¬ 
standing of the author. Tlie French 
academy lias adjudged the prize 
of (iOoo francs for. the work most 
useful to morals, published in the 
courre of the year, ty the F‘-say on 
MokiI Philosophy or th» d.fh’unt 


Systems of the Science of Life, by 

M. Ur 07 .. 

C. HUM ANY. 

We have very little to report this 
month, and of the few works that we 
shall have to name, we shalFnol l»c 
aide to say much of our own know¬ 
ledge.—Seven Years, a Contribution 
to wards the Secret History of a North¬ 
ern Kingdom, edited by L. Kruse, 
4 vols. We have seen some excellent 
tales by this author, and have no 
doubt that a work in which he is con¬ 
cerned must he interesting.— The 
Maid of Ithaca, or Ulysses’ Crown, 
2 vols. by l)r. C. Muller. A journey 
made by the author in the Ionian 
Islands, a long residence in Italy and 
Sicily, and chiefly the discovery of an 
ancient Creek gold crown in some 
ruins in Ithaca, asserted to belong to 
the palace of Ulysses, have led him 
to vviite this novel, in which he has 
interwoven the inteiestiug results of 
his travels.--An anonymous author 
having had considerable success in a 
liteiary hoax on the public, and on 
Coethe, by publishing a continuation 
of that author’s celelnaled work, Wil¬ 
helm Mcister’s Apprenticeship, before 
the author had published the genuine 
continuation, which had long been 
advcitiscd, by the title of U r . Mi inters 
ll'unileijahre, has now thought fit to 
produce the first volume of the third 
division of the hero’s adventures, tin¬ 
der the title of b r . Meistcr's Meistcr- 
jahrt. This is a poor production, 
much inferior to the false Wander- 
jahri, of which, however, the third 
volumes was by no means equal to 
the first two.—The Scefahrer (Ma¬ 
riners), a novel, in three volumes, is 
spoken of in very high terms. -A 
Dictionary of Painters, without the 
author’s name, in one vol. has con¬ 
siderable merit, but unlortunately 
numerous errors mid omissions.— An 
Encyclopedia of Sciences, Arts, and 
Professions, publishing at Altcnburg, 
deserves ihentiou. Two volumes 
have appeared, aud the remainder 
will he given to the public with as 
little delay as is consistent with tile 
nature of the ttork : it is remarkable 
for the great number of articles, aud 
for the concise yet pcispicunusmanrier 
in which they arc treated. It is 
almost needless to say, that nearly 
evciy book of any note published in 
Ft.nice or England is immediately 
>l.i.i. '.tted into German. 
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Commodore Kruscnstem has just 
published the first half of the Atlas 
of the Southern Ocean. This part of 
the atlas consists of one general and 
nineteen special charts, accompanied 
with a quarto volume of i00 pages 
explanatory text. The second part, 
containing the northern half oi the 
Pacific Ocean, will not be ready-In 
le.-s than two years. This work, in 
the Russian language, is published 
at the expense of the Empcioi, who 
has ordered M. Krusenstein to pre¬ 
pare an edition in French, which is 
nearly ready, and will appeal in the 
course of the summer.—A young 
poet, of the name of Pusclikin, whose 
first production, written w lien he was 
only thirteen years of .age, was le- 
ceived with great and pci haps too 


great enthusiasm, and who has since 
written numerous elegant and highly 
admired poems, has completed a new 
one, under the title of the Fountain 
of Baktschisserai, for which M. Po- 
namarew, a bookseller at Moscow, 
has just given 3000 rubles; which, as 
there ai c only 000 lines, is ffre rubles 
per line—a thing never before heard of 
in Russia.—The 10th and 11 tit vo¬ 
lumes of Ksramsin's History of the 
Russian Empire are published. 

1)1 NMAliX. 

The celebrated Piofessor Oersted 
is preparing a t hcniical Nomencla- 
tiue. Professor Rasmussen has pub¬ 
lished the first volume of a Danish 
tianslation of the Arabian Nights, 
from an Arabic edition published at 
Calcutta. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Wr are truly giievcd at being 
obliged to place in the very front 
of our foreign intelligence tor this 
month an event, which we are sure 
every lover of freedom, literature, 
and religion, will deplore, namely, a 
considei able advantage obtained by 
the Turks in the captuie of the Gie- 
cian island of Jpsaia. The loss of 
the island itself, though undoubtedly, 
considering the circumstances under 
which it took place, a heavy calamity, 
is nevertheless of little eflect com¬ 
pared with the moral consequences 
likely to ensue from it to the cause in 
general. The various sources wbctice 
this intelligence comes leaves but 
little doubt of its authenticity, and 
they all attiibute it to a cause from 
which the Greeks have more to feat 
perhaps than any other,—internal 
treachery. It seems the principal 
fort of Ipsara was garrisoned by a 
species of force called $<h} pi- 
tars, amounting to fifteen hundred. 
Kboreb, the Capitan Pacha, who 
had been lying at anchor at Mjti- 
Icne for two months, conti ived to 
con upt this mercenary garrison, of¬ 
fering to each man, it is said, 1000 
plasties for the surrender of the bat¬ 
teries with the defence of which they 
were _ entrusted. The unfortunate 
Ipsariots, when in funned that their 
island was to ?>c the object of attack. 


prep.mil with the hist spirit for a 
vigorous resistance. The saciament 
w,ii unh craftily administend, and 
tluy icsolved to die in aims. Thu 
plan suggested was to attack the 
Turkish fleet with file ships, while 
the batteries on shore kept up a file 
upon tlu.il navj. At five o’clock on 
the morning of the tth of July the 
Tiukish squadron rip pi om lied the 
luu hour—the battei k , weie silent, 
ami the foit, g.misoned by the 
Sehypetars hoisted Tiukish colours! 
The loyal Gieeks hastened to the 
spot, auel found that the guns were 
spiked by those who were appointed 
to defend them, anel who now turned 
then arms against their employers. 
The treason was but too manifest. 
The Ipsariot sailors commenced a 
teirible file upon the larger Turkish 
vessels w'hie h could not, for want of 
depth, approach the shou, anti as 
many of the Christians as could, em¬ 
barked on board the Grecian ships 
and escaped. Those who weie not 
able to embark escaped to the moun¬ 
tains. About eight, the Osmanlis 
effected a landing and the city was 
firetl. The entire time after the dis- 
cmbaikation until the place was re¬ 
duced to a meie desart, was employ¬ 
ed in battle, massacres, and conflagra¬ 
tion. The extei initiation was com¬ 
plete, and it would appear that the 
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monster who directed this desolation 
at last grew hlood-sick, as he offered 
a reward of 500 piastres to any one 
• who would bring in a prisoner alive; 
the offer was useless—such was the 
excess of the thirst after human life 
over that after gain, that not a single 
reward was claimed—they could not 
even he bribed into humanity. We 
may, however, in some degree esti¬ 
mate the sincerity of the tempter's 
mercy from the fact, that on the 
8 th of July the heads of old men, 
women, and childnn, appended to 
the masts of hit - vessels, amounted 
to 7 , 300 ! These of course are in¬ 
tended to feast the eyes of the Chris¬ 
tian amhass.idois at Constantinople! 
It is* a temaihalde imiilenl. that the 
very fust victims who fell beneath 
the invaders’ swords were tlu (uu> 
(‘herons Sehypetars! This is as it 
should he—it conveys a double le-son 
—it shows the fate which traitors 
ought to suffer, and it shows that 
those never can be titotal who pro¬ 
ceed by corrupting the fidelity of 
others. On the 13 th, the Cupit.ui 
Pacha returned to Mytilcne with 
twelve vessels which he had captur¬ 
ed. About 2000 of the Greek sailors, 
thirty of their best ships, and the 
primates, succeeded in reaching 
Samos. Jt is a consolation to think 
that, amid such profligate treachery, 
there were found many Greeks who 
defended then country in a way 
worthy of its name and cause; the 
Turks admit the loss of 1500 men, 
and are compelled to do credit to the 
valour of their adversaries—a valour 
rendered ineffectual unfortunately by 
the treachery widen counteracted it. 
Though tlu* island of Ipsara, now 
only the tomb of its natives, for not 
one survivor remains, was small in 
extent, and is, territorially, but of 
little consequence, still it is much to 
be feared that the fraud by which its 
capture was consummated may pro¬ 
duce a very unfavourable effect upon 
the cause. To the loss of Ipsara we 
are unfortunately obliged to add that 
of another small island called Cago. 
It was taken after an obstinate con¬ 
flict, by the Egyptian squadron un¬ 
der Ismael Gibraltar. The loss of 
the Greeks at Cago is stated at be¬ 
tween 4 - and 500 men, who, however, 
perished bravely with arms in their 
hands; the usual Turkish cruelties 
followed the capture of the place. In 


some of the French papers there is a 
report extracted from the Gazette of- 
Augsburg, that the fleet of the Capi- 
tan Pacha had been subsequently on 
the atth attacked by the Hydriots 
and Spezziots, and had sustained con¬ 
siderable damage; it is, howcvei, 
our duty to add, that this intelligence 
comes by way of Odessa, and is given 
merely as a report. Another rumour 
is, that a Turkish column has been 
cut off at Thermopylae, having got 
between two fires, in consequence of 
Odussciis having quitted Athens fur 
a short time. We shall be most 
happy in our next to be enabled to 
confirm these rumoms; but, ill the 
mean time, we must repeat that the 
good news rests merely on icporl, 
while the had i« too I.it.il!v con- 
fii mod. 

Wv had considerable hopes of be¬ 
ing able this month to pro-cut out 
li idcrs with picusiiir, and, as it :q>- 
peared, dcci. i\e intelligence from 
Pi in, but the inti mil which has 
elapsed without it* emit* ria a lion 
strongly disiju lines us from believing 
it accurate, though wo ate bound to 
give it as it has reached ns. It tests 
on the authority ot a letter from 
Guyaquil, received by a mercantile 
house in Liverpool, and goes the 
length of declaring the entire defeat 
of the Royalists in Peru, and the re- 
occupation of Lima, by Bolivar. 
According to this account, the Libe¬ 
rator, who had his head-quarters at 
Truxillo, and his advanced posts to¬ 
wards Lima, so manoeuvred with a 
semblance of retreat, as to draw the 
enemy, consisting of <>000 men, in ad¬ 
vance upon Truxillo, on the main 
road to which place he met them 
•vvith a superior force, and completely 
routed them, their General Can- 
tcrac having been wounded in the 
very onset. The consequence was 
their destruction, with the exception 
of seven or eight hundred men, who 
surrendered as prisoners of war. This 
news is far from being confirmed ; 
on the contrary, a proclamation from 
Bolivar, dated from his head-quar¬ 
ters at Patavilea, induces us to 
think his situation any thing rather 
than prosperous ; we are the more 
inclined to believe this from the fact 
that two levies of 5000 men each 
have been voted for his support liy 
the Colombian government. If we 
arc to believe some later representa- 
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tions, the expedition to Peru has not 
tnet with, tile support from the people 
of that country which it ought to be 
their duty, and is their manifest interest 
to afford. Insidious agents of‘ Spain 
have cnitrivod to excite a prejudice 
against Bolivar; and those who never 
acted on a principle of patriotism in 
their lives affect to decry the man 
whose entire life has been influenced 
by nothing else. The miserable state 
of the mother country, however, and 
the activity hitherto displayed by the 
patriots, lead us to hope, that even 
m Peru, which is confessedly the 
most Royalist province of all South 
America, tire flag of Ferdinand will 
soon be trampled down. From 
Mexico we may'now daily t xpect in¬ 
telligence of interest. Bravo, who was 
elected dictator, lias entirely discon¬ 
certed the schemes of his principal 
domestic resident opponent Quin- 
tanar, and had enteied the city of 
Guadalaxara in tiiumph. There are 
as yet no accounts of the pj ogress of 
Ituibidc, or to what pait of the 
coast he had diiected. his course. 
Various are the coiijectiues on this 
subject, but tluy arc all vague and 
contradictory; and, indeed, it is not 
very piobible tli.it he woidd have 
confided his intentions on such an 
expedite n in uuy quarter where they 
would be iiulanger of being divulged. 
By accounts from Philadelphia, liow- 
o\ei, we learn that the appearance of 
the late .Emperor was expected, and 
the Congress of Mexico has passed a 
decree, declai ifig Don Augustin de 
iturbide a traitor fiom the moment he 
may appear in any pait of the Mexi¬ 
can republic, and adjudging the fate 
of traitor* to all who may favour his 
return. 

Accounts have been received fiom 
our devoted countrymen at Cape 
Coast Castle, dated the lUst of May. 
11 appear? that Major Chisholm, upon 
whom the command devolved after 
the death of the Governor; determin¬ 
ed to attack the Ashantees, who 
were encamped within five miles of 
the Castle, and for this purpose had 
the paths to the enemy s camp cut 
and cleat ed away with considerable 
labour. The engagement was san¬ 
guinary, and lasted for five hours, 
when at length the enemy gave way, 
after expoi leiuing a very consider- 
,j*hle loss. We had about IttO killed 

. "and bOO wounded, and mu allies, 

\ * 7 


the Fantees, so misconducted them¬ 
selves, that not only was Major Chis¬ 
holm prevented from continuing the 
pursuit, but he was obliged to take 
up the same position which he had 
occupied previous to the battle. The 
Ashantees retreated for two days, 
but .wore subsequently joined by 
their king with reinforcements, which 
increased his army to the amount of 
1(1,000 men. They were again within 
five miles of the Castle, and our 
troops were engaged in making every 
preparation to avei t the attack which 
was hourly expected. What the 
fate of these brave men will be, it is 
difficult to anticipate. We have to 
add with horror and grief, that it 
now appeals, that the gallant Sir 
Charles M c Carthy was actually 
roastul alive by his barbarous cap- 
tors ! We again and again ask, for 
what political, commercial, or terii- 
torial advantage we continue toimuk 
with the graves of om unfortunate 
countrymen the piogu ‘s ot mu fatal 
ini tirsion ainonest these s i\ age s ? 

The intelligence from •Jamaica, 
proves, that tveiv day the situation 
of o'ir West India possessions h be¬ 
coming more and inoie pietaiious. 
Insurieetions Iran taken plat e upon 
many of the estates, ami the spirit 
of insubordination had m> spread, that 
it was impossible to say what place 
was free from it. On some occasions 
bodies ot from .10 to 100 each have 
deserted and joined the Maroons in 
the woods, and otheis wote naturally 
expected to follow their example, 
it seems the generality of the negroes 
have taken up the f.uic\, that “ Mr. 
Wilberfoicc and the King” have 
granted them their emancipation, 
and that the piiucipal rnen upon the 
different estat' s alone prevent the 
operation of this boon to them. The 
consequence is, their deaths have 
been dccieed. Such is the deter¬ 
mined spirit of these men, that on 
several occasions the ringleaders, 
when taken, have actually ripped 
out their own bowels, as if at once 
.to evince their fortitude and defy 
their judges. The' most gloomy feel¬ 
ing prevailed over all Jamaica, and 
those who seem seldom to have felt 
for others, are now at last beginning 
to fee I for themselves. They seem 
to excite here blit little sympathy- 
tan they be surprised at it? 

The war with Algiers has not 
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lasted long 'enough to give Mr. 
(.'roller a chance of asking with any 
modesty for his war salary, as we 
find by the loll owing pithy extract 
from the Gazette of the 1 ?th. “ The 
ltiglit lion. Geo. Canning, one of his 
Majesty's principal Secretaries of 
State, lias this day notified, by the 
command of his Majesty, to the Mi¬ 
nisters of Foreign Powers resident at 
this Court, that in consequence of 
the satisfactory issue of the nogocia- 
tions between the Commander of his 
Majesty’s naval forces off Algiers 
anil the Government of that Regency, 
the blockade of that port has been 
discontinued.” What the cause of 
this quarrel was has not very plainly 
appeared before the public. It 
seems, however, that aftei a few 
shots on the part of our blockading 
toree, which was about to commence 
a Iiombaidment, the Dev signed the 
terms requited, and hostilities were 
t< mounted. 

The intelligence from France fur¬ 
nishes nothing either \eiy new or 
very interesting, as we fancy few of 
our leadeis care much about the 
selfish squabbles for powir between 
Messieurs Villele and ( hntenubrinud. 
Huron Damns, the Seen tary at Wai, 
lias been appoi-.icd Miuisti i for Fo- 
iei«n Affairs in the mom of the latter 
personam*, and a number of subse¬ 
quent arrangements have sncetedid. 
The contest, however, is slid cauied 
on wiiii \igmu, ami M. Chateau¬ 
briand has been dt privet! oi one of 
his principal allies, die Pivs. Wi> 
slated in our last, the vigorous lite¬ 
rary assaults of Chateaubriand, and 
his paitisans, hinting At the same 
time the efficacy, in every place, 
but particular Iv in Paris, of such a 
powerful instrument. The truth is, 
theie is at present in Europe no man 
strong cmmnii to resist long the for¬ 
midable associated hostility of the 
Press, 1 l is really, as it lias empha¬ 
tically b< an called, a nee estate. M. 
Villele semis to have fully agreed 
with our view of the question, for 
no sooner have the Chambers ad¬ 
journed than he immediately re-esta¬ 
blished the censorship. The reason 
which the French ordinance gives 
for this is curious, and such as we 
must leave tin construction of to tin 
sagacity of‘ our readers. Jt says, 
“considering that the ii.iLprurii u.-. 
of our com Is nt justhv h.u l.it* 1 v r 


admitted for the journals an existence 
de juris independent of their ixis- 
tencc de facto : that this interpreta¬ 
tion furnishes a sure and easy means 
of eluding tfie suspension and sup¬ 
pression of the journals." Accord¬ 
ingly, as he could not put the Press 
down, through the servile instru¬ 
mentality of the law courts (and it 
speaks well for them) he resorts to 
the short cut of a royal ordinance. 
We cannot say we blame him, situ¬ 
ated as France is ; there can be no 
doubt his opponent would have, 
without scruple, resorted to the same 
means, it lie considered them neces¬ 
sary to that personal interest which 
has through life been the polar star 
of his actions. It is said that Villele 
has had the address to secure the 
good graces of the hiir-appareut to 
the throne ; so that his power is not 
likely to he affected by the daily- 
expected demist- t>f the Smeieign. 
Private letter? speak in dcploinhic 
terms of th<- state of Louis' health ; 
ami, indeed, his life, the gilt ot na¬ 
ture orientally, seems now to have 
been handed over by her totally to 
the custody of ait. Louis may ho 
said to be a living inomutuut to the 
sen.nee of lie die'ne. In addition to 
the tribute n hirli the French courts 
haw* paid to the laws, in the instance 
of the Ib.ss, we may add, that 
rwonfy-six Frenchmen, who were 
tried at Toulouse on a charge of 
Iinvim* home aims against their 
countly in Spain, wire acquitted by 
a jury, La Fayette, the vetiran 
of liberty, ha« embarked for Ame¬ 
rica, on board the American ship 
Gmhiuis. She is a private vessel, he 
having refused the conveyance of a 
frigate offered him by the (’(ingress. 
No doubt we shall soon have to re¬ 
cta d the triumphal anti wi U-nierite<l 
honours with which America will 
receive him. His depaiture from 
France has, indeed, been in itself a 
kind of ‘triumph ; and, consider¬ 
ing present circumstances, is not a 
little lemarkable. The embarka¬ 
tion took place at Havre, and the 
army were obliged to be called out 
in order to repress tile enthusiasm of 
tin* people. As he passed through 
the town to the harbour he was ftil- 
lowed by a numerous retinue, and 
preceded bv fifty young men dressed 
i l I l.a’k .aid uncovered. The peep 1 -*, 
pi evented Irtna paying tlair homage 
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t« him on shore, .jumped into the 
boats, and surrounded the Cadmus 
with shouts of “ Vive La Fayette,” 
which were re-echoed by the crews 
of all the American vessels in the 
road, v ho had, in compliment to their 
guest, hoisted the national flag. On 
this occasion,” says the private letter 
from which we extract this account, 
“ M. de Villele has more reason to 
boast of his zeal than his address.” 
He were the first to nnuuunce, in our 
last, the probable publication ol Na¬ 
poleon’s Will, and the fact has since 

1 >roved the authenticity ol our intel- 
igeuce. The conduct of the French 
government on this subject is ludi¬ 
crous. Finding they cannot deny its 
genuineness, they affect to despise 
and denounce it, taking care at the 
same time, however, to close the 
eyes of the Fiench people against its 
possible perusal. The editors ol the 
Courier Praiifiiis were imprudent 
enough to inset t it, and the whole 
impression was instantly confiscated 
by the police. 

We believe that we alluded in our 
last to the arrival ol Haytiun com¬ 
missioners in Paiis; these comutis- 
sioncis, it is said, had proceeded 
thither at the express request of M. 
de Villein; but after ninth negotia¬ 
tion it appealed that, as a sine qua 
non, the independence of thiir le- 
public was insisted on by the Hay- 
tians. and this France not in in; 
disposed to concede, the commis¬ 
sioners departed. It is not e.*sy to 
conceive what rational hope Franc* 
can now entertain of the it coven of 
her empire orci St. Domingo. 

The accounts from Sp iin aie just 
until as might have been expected. 
Amongst the people themselves there 
is nothing but distrust or hatred ; 
and the animosity against their 
French protect oik has risen to such 
a height, that it is said General Di- 
goon has formally demanded his re¬ 
call from his government, unless 
Ferdinand be restrained in the odious 
policy which he is pursuing. Open 
<-ombats have taken place even iu 
the streets of Madrid, between the 
French and Spanish soldiery; and 
|®>igcon had at length succeeded in 
Vffettiug two Spanish regiments, which 
/were under the ordeis of Quesada iu 
Bthe capital, removed to Ceuta, a 
ykind of exile ; their coneurionce, 
^however, in this demand is doubted 


iu the French papism, and such a 
doubt sufficiently speaks the nature 
of their allegiance. Ferdinand him¬ 
self is in a small village called Saco- 
don, occupied alternately in framing 
violent decrees, aud regulating a 
little theatre which he attends every 
evening, accompanied by bis now 
favourite, M. tie Colamarde, aud 
where he himself performs the func¬ 
tions of the police, ordering silence 
with his own legitimate voice. It 
is said, that the famous Empccinado, 
who was in ptison at lin<i, has been 
released, partly by fotce and partly 
by stratagem; we hope it may linn 
out so. ’Flic Spanish government 
are deploialdy in want of money, 
and, as a dernier kesoit, FciJiiniiid is 
said to have cntcicd into a unitiact 
with some English icsiilent spi\ ulu- 
tors, to lit to them tor ceitain fixed 
sums the privilege ol collecting the 
duties on the entry of the meulMii- 
tlise into the huge towns! in the 
meantime the nieasme of the /«,////- 
cutim , a-, it is called, is pion idm. 
in with eicat \igoui ; it is, in hut, 
mean subterfuge by which obnoxi¬ 
ous peisons may lie sacrificed uudci 
the colour ol an official invi stigatum. 
Amongst those who weie didated by 
the judges i input i/umlo, is the eelebi at- 
ed General (Jastanos, who, ol ionise, 
must quit the capital. Ferdinand, it 
appears, is so finery with the l\i.i.> 
of Portugal for having enlivened the 
Cniles, that he refuses to send a 
repicsculi'tive to that Couit. No 
doubt he must bo highly delighted 
at the riirnrotts measuies of his bro¬ 
ther of Austria, who bus actually 
issued a dieiee prohibiting three or 
four English lailiis and Lonl Holland 
fioin entering his dominions; the 
charge against the latter i*, that he 
is suth a radical! The I’opc too 
ought to come in for his share of 
favour, he having by a late Bull re¬ 
stored the Jesuits, in which holy 
order the nephew of Chateaubriand 
has just been enrolled. 

By advices which have been re¬ 
ceived from the Brazils, we learn 
that a great alarm existed at Rio 
Janeiro, relative to an expected in¬ 
vasion from Portugal. The blockade 
of Pernambuco was raised, and all 
the vessels employed in it were re¬ 
called for the defence of the capital* 
The Emperor hail issued two very 
sitting proclamations, one addressed 
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to the Pemambucans, the other to 
the people, Calling on them to arm 
and unite in the common cause- 
Lord Cochrane had had, it seems, 
some serious differences with the go¬ 
vernment, relative to a dilatory ad¬ 
judication,' with respect to several 
of his Portuguese prizes, and had 
gone on board his ship the Pedro 
Primeiro, with the resolution of not 
again landing, unless liis demands 
were complied with. The govern¬ 
ment in their nlaim, however, took 
the necessary measures to conciliate 
him, and his Lordship was using 
every exertion to prepare a fleet for 
sea! 

We have thus, with considerable 
labour, gleaned the loregoing sum¬ 
mary of foreign all airs from very 
barren journals. Our domestic ab¬ 
stract is, however, completely a 
blank. The papers are tilled with 
the Assize intelligence, and must, 
we fear, depend upon police offices, 
when the cimiits arc ovci. We 
may add, however, that if the wea¬ 
ther should continue favourable, 
there is every chance of a most abun¬ 
dant harvest. A vague repoit is in 
circulation, that his Majesty medi¬ 
tates a continental tour. 

Ar.iiH’ri.Timr. 

Tin: harvest has generally commenced, 
and with every appearance, if the weather 
proves favourable tor housing, that it will 
be found a full average cop The reports 
from all parts of the kingdom, with scarce¬ 
ly an exception, are most promising. In one 
Or two of the counties indeed, mildew and 
rust arc alluded to, but in such terms as 
not to indicate the -.lightest apprehension 
that the growth will be injured to any ex¬ 
tent. Upon some of the best soils the 
corn has been laid by the torrents of rain 
which have fallen in some districts of the 
kingdom, but in most, even of those places 
where the crop has not been excessively 
heavy or the rain of any continuance, it has 
recovered. Nor is wheat the only good 
crop of which this harvest will have to 
boast. Oats are said to be very abundant 
and very productive, particularly in the 
West Biding of Yorkshire? and if the 
months of September and October, say the 
inhabitants of that district, continue favour¬ 
able, tliis crop, which on the elevated parts 
exhibits sucb an appearance of plenty as 
is seldom witnessed, will be got up in fine 
order, and the population will be blessed 
with a most abundant supply of their 
rltcap and favourite food, oatmeal. The 
barley ciop has never uilircly milled from 


the effects of the cold on its early growth • 
but it still promises better than was expect¬ 
ed, although it will not probably reach an 
average crop. Both peas and beans are 
excellent, and turnips every where most 
magnificent, and upon the tVholc, the lattci 
part of the season may be considered as 
most propitious for agricultural produce ge¬ 
nerally. 

From such appearances, as well as from 
the stagnant state of the market, notwith¬ 
standing the comparative smallness of the 
supply, it may be fairly inferred that the 
price of grain will continue to fall as noon as 
the actual productiveness of the crop can be 
ascertained. The question so often dis¬ 
cussed, whether the kingdom grows suffi¬ 
cient for its o« n consumption, has com¬ 
pletely been set at rest by the results of die 
last two years. This opinion is founded upon 
the following facts. The average importa¬ 
tion of die 27 years, ending Jan. 5, 1019, 
was 500,000 quarters per annum. The 
importation of the year 1010, which a- 
mouutcd to 1,500,080 quarters, must there¬ 
fore be taken to have supplied die markets 
for the ensuing three years, ending 1022 ; 
and the market may at that period be sup¬ 
posed perfectly clear of foreign wheat, and 
the effects of importation in suspending 
the home suppl} to be past, huch being 
the case, the year from the harvest of 1022 
to the harvest of 1020, may be said to have 
met the entire demand of the kingdom, and 
upon the following grounds. 

The harvest of 1022 was very late, and 
therefore, even if that of 1023 had taken 
plate at its usual period, there would still 
have been left a shorter tunc for the con¬ 
sumption of the cr ip of that j ear. But it 
so happened that the harvest of J 023 a as 
very early, anti therefore die period between 
the two harvests was much shortened, and 
the quantity of whc.tt that must remain 
over the demand would be still greater, and 
this crop was allowed to he debt lent at least 
one-third. The harvest of this year is now 
general, not particularly early, and yet the 
kingdom has hail no occasion for a foreign 
supply. The markets rose immediately 
af f er the last harvest, from the general im¬ 
pression that the crop was very deficient, and 
therefore that the ports would open previous 
to the present harvest. The rise was also 
increased by the power which both the 
fanner and merchant possessed, in con¬ 
sequence of the change of the times and 
abundance of money, to hold their Btock. 
Another cause was added to these in the 
anxiety of the millers to buy, as a rise in 
die price of flour would naturally follow. 
But notwithstanding these circumstances 
the supply has been found amply sufficient 
to meet the demand, and yet not so great os 
to drain the country. 

If then, with a crop allowed on all hands 
to he deficient in so great a degree, without 
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the Old of foreign importation with a po¬ 
pulation far more numuwis, mil with ill 
other circumstances t injoinc.il, the m irkets 
have not upon the average of tlu year risen 
above C7» or 58t per quartei, it must in¬ 
evitably follow tli »t under such an appt ir- 
anec is thi nop now prestnts, i ith a •>lu¬ 
pins j m n ihJn tail 1/1111 , and with a 
stignuit tr ale, the pnee must fall inde¬ 
finitely Besides these eireumst mces, other 
iuts bear emt very strongly this opiuon. 

1 he tetual quantity of wheat winch arrived 
coastwise at the Port of London, during 
the tour weeks, commencing July 2ft, and 
ending August lit, Ih2t, amounted to 
40, i*> J quarters, while the quantity tint 
arrived in the tour wiiks, beginning July 
2b, md ending \11g11st lb, lb24, was only 

2 t Ijft quatteis k wing a dehut Uus year 
<>t lf> 01'i querter Tin quinuty ictually 
sold in the shhl pci ind ol 1152 t w is 30,007 
quliters, wluh m 10-4 no moil tlnn 
22,000 qu liters weie disposed of, belli.* 
less thm tin mimbir of quirrns sold in 
l<2» 1> 7<.07 quirtirs J hi liuiiibtrof 
sicks ot flom during tin sanu period wliuh 
inniil was m lo21 10,0)4 mil in 1321, 
20,117 seeks, bung 1 demise of 11, >17 
sells m tlu foui weeks Nothin' e en 
prove more steon^ly tlu f it t tint the king 
dom 1 in m uni un its popul etion ill 111 these 

tittmints, Ik 1 nisi they show tint liot- 
vnnst mdin_, the dureese in tile qu entity ot 
win it the n ilkis in so sure of 1 1 ell 1 
to 111 eki tin in iliMi^ u<! tlu iiii-s. of went, 
or if nit tiue they hive 1 sufficient stink 
111 Inml In any lliun tin High until afur 
htrvisi when liny 1 xpcit thedulim Hit 
sm ill mi\ els ol lit ur ils iltin insti ue th it 
tlu beltishavt uthei t ^11 it stoil , uitl 
cm md will wait, or will buy olly is tluy 
require it If, therefore, tin dunuul w is 
grt it, the price must have liscti, insti ul ol 
whuh it his fallen lrom ill tlust tuts 
wt ire ltd to (Oiuludi th it th ie must 11 
ul lnelefu ite (Inline m tlu pine ol grim, 
as soon is the p r escnt eiop t lines into the 
luerket 

A gre it ms it 1011 has been t uisid by 
tlu return ni ule ot oits sold 111 ’ll irk Lem 
during tlu week ending August 7 I he 
quantity it tumid w is 27, » l» qu liters, nut 
it an eveiagi if 30 hi Smh in im¬ 
mense 1111111 be 1 of tretisutions lies suipused 
evuy one, end it is very nuyeh il mbteel 
wluther time wes e suftuunt qu ntity m 
the mu kit to 111 iki th< number 01 him 
ft h silis tint hive been Tctunuil to thi 
o Ik ci llie me m the price his him 

* 1 isid it is stiul, hy effecting joint silts ot 
Irish n Ln lish oats, end by didiming 
10 ir 12 snllni's jar quertcr from tit 
Insu 1 ul ule nc, it to tl e I q hsli tl u 
inakm 0 it qji tl u the former li hten 
sold at 10 01 1 shuhn_,s i piutu ml ill 
litlei it h funii >0 md 10 111 th ught 

1 1 t lllC 1 itlVcl wiM jo u I 11 


from the averages as hift principal The 
Preside nt of the Board of Trade is abroad, 
ind the question will therefore be left for 
investigation 

The weekly everage arrivals have been 
of wheel, 5 fM»«> qis , hirley, f» 7 fi qis , 
oats, 12,244 qrs , Lnglish Hour, b 540 
sacks , Irish ditto, 00 barrels. 

1 lie avu ege price for wheat, fill* Id ; 
barley, th Oil , oats, 25 * 10 d. 

The wool furs hive been generally well 
attended At Lewes, pure down fetched 
from AGs to 17 * per tod Half-bred 1 Dn¬ 
iester and down, "its 6 tl and pure Leices¬ 
ter, 32 v At North uupton, the average 
was from 20 s to Ml At \ ork, liog wool 
wis sold -it 17 ' hi per stone of lb lbs and 
hog mil ewe at L is b rl 

The hop pi muttons have greatly im¬ 
proved, and thiy in now coming into burr. 
Those grounds whuh m bukward will do 
hut very little but the good 0111s will pro 
iliiu full 111 nvciagc crop The duty h is 
consequently risen 

J lu Ik 1 1 tr uk m •smithfield is > cry 
bevvy, md bit little doing Ilu price ol 
mutton mil 1 m b Ins (dkn, in 1 tlu top 
pin ol tie loimir tin thegmeitl trade is 
ibout Is 2d pn slum while lu tf ie ulus 
not 11101 c thin iiom >s Cm/ fo 4 

com Ml lie 1 

21 11521 

N > jinmkthlc iltuiti 11s hive t ikcn 
pine situ l 0111 list in the foreign iiiiiimer 
ual rtl itions ot tlu 1 ingilom hut 1 timi- 
iiuiuil tieity is now pmcling with thi 
kingdom if the "Netlurl mils which it is 
luj) d m ly cstihhsh 1 lihei il system ol 
rmproivl iilv vnt ige , me intinie tlu ihitth 
goviumuuf his 011I1 ml ill it till tlu 
tie uy in q leslion sh ill h 1 iiiilu lul, goods 
imp uted f 10111 tlu p uts ol tlu 1 mted king- 
do n, uiuki tin Li -,h h (I i n shall pay no 
111011 duty tli 11 those 111 q ulul under the 
fix,, ol tlu IS it lull mils with the excep¬ 
tion of 1 ut un goods, whuh luvi hitherto 
nijoycd exemption when nupoitul in Ne¬ 
ttie ilmd sh qis Atieityhu tetuilly been 
lomludcd with Denmirk on the basis of 
reupi uty 

( < Hi n —The in irl i f Ins lutn on tile 
wlnli 1 ltlui dull ioi the 1 1 st month , how¬ 
ever tlu re w is more inquiry 1 1 st w eek lot tlu 
lower iksuip turns ol Buigil tot ton ior ex- 
]>mt but the niuket gnu tally (m India 
Ins been bevvy, the 1U uh is weu taken 
toi 1 ynsumption, as well as most of llie 
Hi i/tls I he salts art 17'M1 bigs, is fol- 
Jm s, vi/ — if.O Btngals, ordinary to xmcl- 
illin ; i{ d ind 5 \ l , fair and pood fair 
• I to »*,« , good ) d to (id , 100 Su- 

I its tux to good lur >J t to b{d , 140 

II uli 1 ,0 id fur to eood b H d to bjd. 

yity goo l h\d , J >0 Pern 1 ns, 10 d. to 
lly 120 Puis •>t/ JOOBowtds fid. 
t 1 Ih J » qo I 1 iket l.sl'cc- 
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wise *been dull* The sales in live weeks 
from July 17 to August 21, were 48,800 
bags. Arrivals, 31,857 bags. 

Sugar. —The business done in Muhco- 
vadcs for this month past is extremely ex¬ 
tensive. In the week ending August 3, 
5000 hogsheads were sold, but without ad¬ 
vance in the prices, the holders being ready 
to sell at the currency of the day. In the 
following week 7000 hogsheads were soltl 
in four days, (the low prices and alarming 
hews from Jamaica inducing buyers to 
come forward,) without any advance, till 
Tuesday 10th, w hen an advance of (id. to 
1*. per cwt. was asked. The same alarm 
caused similar effects the ensuing week. 
7000 hogsheads were sold from Tuesday to 
Friday, and more would have bet'll disposed 
of, but that a considerable advance had 
taken place, and many holders entirely 
withdrew their sugars from the market, an¬ 
ticipating much higher prices ; the advance 
was 1 ?. to 1 ?. (U1. on brown, and 1 s. I itl. to 
2s. on liner Muscovados. 

The advance asked last week prevented 
tile usual purchases: the prices were how¬ 
ever supported, hut the sales were incon¬ 
siderable. 

There appears a greater disposition a- 
niong the buyers to purchase Muscnvades 
this forenoon, and though the sales are not 
extensive, jet the market appears improv¬ 
ing ; there is no alteration in the pricis. 

The public sale of IS.irbadoes Migar this 
forenoon, loflldids, mnt off ft rely about 
1.. per cwt. higher than the previous sales. 

In the Helmed market there was little 
variation in tile prices; the tine goods 
maintained the late advance, and low gnoils 
were scarce, and commanded high rates. 

In the Refilled market this forenoon there 
is no variation in the puces, but the buyers 
appear more inclined to do business; fine 
goods arc partially in request.—Molasses 
are rather heavy, 2(».s. to 25*. (it!. 

In Foreign Kuga,s tile purchases report¬ 
ed were not extensive; some good white 
Havannuh Sugars sold at 88.?. (id. 

Ciiffic .—The market though fluctuating 
has on the whole been favourable, and 
prices advancing, the sales have been very 
extensive. 

The public sales of last week went off 
with considerable briskness, and the late 
advance was firmly maintained; St. Do¬ 
mingo sold freely at 02#. to 02#. (id .; Ila- 
vannah 5!!.?. to (13s.; good ordinary Ja¬ 
maica to 02#. ; fine ordinary 01*. to 
00 #. 

It was anticipated the opening of the 
Ports for Foreign Oats would greatly im¬ 
prove the Coffee market, but the event has 
not produced such a great effect as was 
generally looked for; good and fine ordi¬ 
nary Jamaica,however, sold I.?. to2 1 . higher 


to-day; St. Domingo at 08?.; in the 
other qualities there is little variation. The 
public sale this forenoon, 327 casks Ja¬ 
maica and Dominica, sold IVeely; good 
ordinary rank Jamaica 01#. to 02,?.; fine 
fintrordinary 08#.; Dominica sold at the 
previous prices. 

Spiers _East India Company’s Sale, 8th 

inst.—Saltpetre,. 540 tons, private trade, 
sold at 22#. to 23#. (id. ; pepper, black, 
4552 bags, Go. to 0$d. ; ditto white, 7 *’* 
bags Company's. 15^d. to lOjjd.—Cinna¬ 
mon, 451 b:des, 1st quality, (is. Id. to 
0#. Hi/.; 100, 2d quality, 5#. 7 d. to 
5v. lOd.; 80, 3d quality, 4#. 7d —Cloves, 
Doutbou, 1 ?. 11 d. to 2?. 2 d. ; Bencoolen, 
2s. Id. to 2?. 11 d —Mace, 17 casks, 1st 
quality, 4 *. 7 d .— Nutmegs. 580 casks, un¬ 
garbled, 2 h. 7 d. to 2s. lid.—Cassia lignea, 
51. 10?. to 7/- 2?.— Cassia buds, 10/. 14 #. 
to 1 l/. 1?.—Ginger, 22*. to 22... lid. 

At this sale the chief article of attraction 
was nutmegs, which sold with much spirit, 
owing, chiefly, to the reduced stock on 
hand ; all other spices went off heavily. 

Company’s stock on hand the 1 st of 

August:-Nutmegs, 330,400 unsold, 

125,500 in buvets’ hands_Mace, 71,501* 

unsold, 81,782 in buyers’ hands. 

Of/*.—The reports from the Greenland 
fishery have been rather unfavourable, but 
not autlu ntic.itcd sufiicieiitly to (.ittsc much 
alU ration in the market: tin* latest accounts 
arc rather better, but prices are unchanged. 
General pi ice 22/. lor parcels here, ami 
for arrival 23/. 

Jluitp. Flu r, and Tallow .—Tallow has 
improved, and the advance is liimly 
maintained; yellow candle tallow, 1823, 
is still 35s. Od., a id for new 80s. 3d. : tal¬ 
low for August and September shipments 
30?. (id. to 3fi*. 0d.; in hemp or Has there 
is little alteration to notice; hemp for July 
and August shipments 30#. 1 Od. 

At the close of the market to-day, (allow 
was lower; tor 1823, 35*. (id.; and new 
30#.; sellers at these prices. 

Silk _The silk trade continues very 

brisk, but there is little variation in the 
prices. 

Uhhi, lira nth /, and Hollands. —Tile 
rum market continues firm, but the business 
lately reported is not extensile ; proof Lcc- 
wauls and 1 and 2 over 1#. -Id.; the late 
prices for stronger qualities are also main¬ 
tained. The accounts from France as to 
the appearance of the vines arc still unfa¬ 
vourable, and there is no doubt there will 
be a great deficiency compared w r itli the 
previous year (which was uncommonly 
productive).—The nearest price for brandy 
boused is 2s. 7d.; foi arrival in cargoes no 
transactions are reported.—Geneva con¬ 
tinues to advance; for pah l*. fld. is the 
nearest quotation. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following works are in the press:— 
A Poetical Work, entitled the Bar, with 
Sketches of eminent Judges, Barristers, Ac. 
and with copious Notts. 

( omintnunes on the Diseases of the Sto- 
math and Bowels of Children. By Robley 
Bunglison, MD Ac. Ac. 

Who wrote Icon Basihke? considered 
and answered in Two Letters to his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury By the 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge 

A Description ol the Island of Madeira. 
By the late T. Edward Bowdich, Esq 
Conductor of the Mission to Ashantee. 

The Emigrant’s Note Book and Guide, 


with Recollections of Upper and Lower 
Canada, during the late War. By Lieut. 
J, C. Morgan. 1 Vol 12mo 

Sermons and Charges by Thomas Fan- 
shaw Middlt'oii, 1)1). Lord Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta, with Memoirs of his laic By 
H. K Bouncy, DD- Archdeacon of Bed¬ 
ford- 1 Vol. 8vo 

Lasting Impressions. a Novel 3 Vols. 
12mo. 

Illustrations of C onchology, according Ui 
the System of lam irek, m a Senes of 
Twenty Engravings on royal 4to each 
Plate containing many Specimens By 
E A. Crouch. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED 


Ihstoi y and Bio r i aphy. 

Self Advancement, or Extraordinary 
Transitions from Obscunty to Greatness; 
exemplified in the Lives and History of 
Adnati Fourth, the Emperor Ba/il, Rienri 
the Tnbune, Alexmdtr littli, ( irdmil 
Xinunes, H idnan Sixth, C arainal Moi¬ 
sey Thomas I oid t rmnwcll, Sextus 1 ifth, 
Masanidlo, (ardinnl Alberom, Doctor 
Franklm, King of Sweden Designed is 
an Object of liudihh Lmul ttion for the 
youthful Mind Price 7' bd. 

History and Description of the Present 
State of V an Human's Land; containing 
Important Hints to Emigrants By G. W 
Evans 2d Edition. 8vo 7* l>d. 

Mi du we and Suigiry . 

Chemical Recreations, a Scries of Amus¬ 
ing and Instructive Experiments Third 
Edition. 3s. 

A Series of Questions and Answers m 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, Botany, Anato¬ 
my, Ac By Charles Mmgay Sydcr. 
18mo. 5t 

M/iullatu.out. 

The last Military Oper it ions of General 
Riego; also the Manner m which he was 
betrayed and treated until imprisoned at 
Madrid: to which is added, a Nariative 
of the Sufferings of the Author m Puson. 
By George Matthews, I irst Aide-de-camp 
to General Riego. Pnce is bd 

The Library ( ompamon ; or the Young 
Man’s Guide and the Old Man’s C omfnrt 
in the Choice of a Library. By the Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin, IRS. SA. 1 Vol Hvo. 
Price If. 7 s 

V Elements ol the Art of Dyeing By 
C. L. and A. B Rerthollet Translated 
> from the French by Andrew lire, MD 
l FRS. 2 Vols 8vo 1/ U 


D.ur ton’s New Miniature Atlis, cont lut¬ 
ing a complete •set of l ountj Maps Ac. 
half bound call I li 

New St bool Atlas of Modem Geography. 
By J ( Russdl Hvo I2v 

A (icmril Dictionary ol J’ainters, ion- 
taming JMemons of tin laves and \\ orks 
of the most eminent Professors of the Art 
of Punting, from its llev val by ( nmbut 
to the present Tune By Matth w Pil- 
kmgton, AM A New Ldmon 2 Vols. 
8vo If It 

Peak Scenery ; or the Derbyshire Tour¬ 
ist By L Rhodes Hvo JL 

Tlie Art of French l ookcry. By A B 
Be tuvillicrs, Restaurateui, Pons loolscap 
Hvo 7' 

Bibliotheca Bntanmea, u Gencial Index 
of British anel 1 orugn I iterature. By 
Robot VVatt. Ml) i Vols 4to. Ilf. llr. 

An Attempt to nseertain the Age of the 
(hurch of Mickleham, in Surrey, with 
Remarks on the Architecture of that 
Building. By P F. Robinson, Architect. 
Imperial 4to 2 1 2* Royal Ito. If & 
Letters on the (h trader and Poetical 
Genius of Lord Byron By Sir Egorton 
Brydgcs, Bart Ae Hvo 10s bd 

Tyjiographia,or die Printer’s Instructor. 
By J Johnson, Printer 2 Vols 24mo. 
If 10* or Hvo 3f 

Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opi¬ 
nions, collected and preserved by Letitia 
Matilda Hawkins. 2 Vols. Hvo. If. 

Five \ cars* Residence m tlie Canadas, 
including a Tour through Part of the 
United States of America in 1823. By 
Edward Allen Talbot, Lsq 2 Vols. 8vo. 
If U. 

A "'o.ih and Tala 

The Human Heail 1 Vol. post 8vo. 
lrt» bd 



H‘>l ] 

Jlilon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
2 Vols. i town itvo. lb>. 

Gu/man D’Alfarache, or the Spanish 
' Rogue. Translated Irom Lc Sage, by J. 
II. Brady 3 Vols. Foolscap 8vo. hecond 
Edition. 

Rulwood; a Tale By the Author oi 
A New England Talc. A Vols. 12mo. 
\L Is. 

Podi if 

Remains of Robeit Bloomfield 2 Vols. 
foolscap 8vo 12s 

Tin o fog if 

Bibliotheca Libhca, a Select List of 


SSI 

Books on Sacred Literature, with Notices 
Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographical. 
By William Orme 8vo. 12*. 

The Works of Vicesimua Knox, DD. 
with a Biographical Preface. In 7 Vols. 
8vo. 3/. 13*. be/. * 

Voyuqts and Trail It. 

Journal of a Residence m Ashantcc. By 
Joseph Dupuis, Esq. late his Britannic 
Majesty’s Envoy and f onsul for that King¬ 
dom. 1 Vol. 4to 1C Plates. 2/. 12s. 0d. 

Letters written tiom Colombia, during a 
Journey from ( aiaccas to Bogota, and 
thence to banta Martha, m 1823. 8vo. 8*. 


Eccfaiiaitical Preft rments — Births—M un iag< v. 


EU LEMA&TICAL PREFERMENTS. 


111! !o v P XX iIson, AM of St rbound Hill 
(Phut, to i I'tetx ml il Still in Ui ( itludial of 
Korlustii, Mild lit tin. dentil of Hit His Ur 
Sn it h in — 1 In Hi s K II It irh mi, to tin lit i 
toi v of tli< iiniH 1 p it isht s of St M i Mi'l ill in 
in l >t ( i oi s in lH< i itv oi I oud< n s ic ini hv 
III in ion of I i< 1, v H \1 Mil.*-1 In Hishop of 
I on I in l> is lx i n pit isi I to ippoint tin til v t II is 
Itosf HU Iff II ns ot Iiiifilu (nllict, to < 
ISi ii I i ist ip it Mill i II—Mil bishop Oi ‘t 
Uisilsln mill mil on tin His Mm lltuson, 
, i not'win i tlx li nits it ilrilimd in the 
t Win I i1( I ii 11 li tti St Uis is—| he Ilfs John 
Hull IIU ( i n«m o l hrist < hurdi, Onfoi 1 ml 
Uiftoi i I Sow Ion nisi ill 1 t mill K« i'i nti iry 
of th ( i'll ill il I scfir ih liti Hi s lolm 
>i inns Nosull —The Hiv ( iimufi n I is, sue 
\ii ii ul 1 ui It ii , l>oi it ippoml <1 tliidir 
Misti it IU null Its In. t.i untiinr Si hool, Ti- 
<i(oi mi his lull i i<si in I—1*1 i His lolm 
Ow ii Pm I t > Ii \i hum ot Uumtoil, 

if ills s ills th it i ot lilt l< s lolm Kiu ii, 
't mm— tin His t i l i 1 mest Hosvn m M\ 

V ii u ofsunim 1 its uul Point sin t h 11 mi 
I *lu M n |ii (tlotliiin pusi nil d hs lli ilup 
oi sail 1 iiiv, to tin M ist iship of thr llospitil ot 
Si ISuh I is M tli it its >iu ant hy tin di nth 1 1 tl < 

I ev lion i Hum 11 — Hu I slio,. < I Sihslms 
has milil<il tlu Uiv Iliom s’limv Mirelousi, 


TVI \ loth I’n Iipii I ot South (>i into mi ilsosoiif 
hs tin Ii sth it Mr Httnitll —Ihf Sr hlnshop ot 
\oik Ii is toll itni tin Hfs I Inmii I < o vlmoirli, 
UP Inti Stu U in ot ( tin-r < Ii tit o li , Oi'in l to tin* 
I’t lx i I tl Still of M irthill, in ihf t ilhulrtt 

( him II < I Xork s Hunt hv th< d< its ot Ihi Ilfs 

ltd n losi t (onsl< n —I twirl lux tlril, 
MX iustilif>| in tin I'ii 1 1 ii tot 1 sun mil Hal 
till i u mt hs th pi < motion ot l>i t in tn thr 

Si i of <hn In sti u tin pnsf nt ition ot his M i 

I >-t\ —Ilu His Hotrri Frunftoi St I uhp MX 
to th Hi Iiiv 01 stui ton. Mil hs tlu tilth oi 
tin IvfS Hi irstiool Ihf Hts Pr Ssnutis lit 

I I How ot st lolm a ( olli i in 11 ti ip’ mi t i tin 
Pukt o < until i In to Mi X Klims 11 St Mn- 
tm uni XII Sums in tin nts in 1 in mtv r f Mi rr 
fin I on tli nimiii ition ot th Kn M Nortluv, 
— His I H I < tin Ii «ui, t situ H itoryof \r 
Iin ton. Pi son—Htv I limn I I un to the 
hilt ot ftu i mi Pi son H s H< <U Hei 
(lot tin loth Hiitoisol Xitssuk with tin Xi 

( u m i \rt \ I Iti i N’ iri —lit s f mu si ut 
tm s iifoi I, LX to tlu Xu u nt ct Mi ttimrh mi, 
S< loin—His Snout Hudpsiti < hapl i n to tin 
Hishop of XX ori i sti r I is lu i u i|) imi I to < In ist 
( I art ti lln imiu’lirmi on thr n si n i on ot tin 
Hi i I II Spy -Hi s XX in Plulps MX ill Mil 
’il mt XI his, u( i XX IN, to tin Xu hum 
M i irp, m n Glastonhui s 


BIRTHS. 

tills If—The Htm Mis XV < nst, i s, n 

17 At Hon htini llill, Xoil slim tm Hon Xlis 
l Isvaul st muon, i si n 

I') thi Inbuilt Hiitiii, 1 i oi < hill int stu 1 1, 
M tiiNsioth two sons m I i it ui litti 

JO At I i d Itiigtoii. Siiiuv, tlu Hon I ails Ur Ii n 
XX. i I It iliui n n son 

2t In (in nt < < nr'i tint th I ids of I>r Inch 
iiiptrni. Ml’ i son 

— At l onw is. Noi th XX ul< s, tlu lady of Su Pavid 
I iskiix but i son liullieii 

it At OMotil tin Inly of (hi Kcs Pi. Hlis , i 
ilmijjlili i 

Autr 2 —In Mini! i u 1*1 up, thp lady of I tent. 

( olotnl ( owpn, u dm 'htu 

1 In (fPori't stmt, H mom squill, thi luly of 
the Attorni v (•< nnul. i son 

12 At Uu^titou I adv I mvki, n son 

— At North Xston, Usloidstuu ,X isioputissCliet 
wynil, i son 

l.i \t thp si it of tlu f ul ot XX ini In 1st i, the 
Imls ol t apt Pitiimiiond, ( ol Isiruini ft mu its, 
a daiuhlit 

14 At Own < itt i f, tif u I issliy, Hints, thi 
lady off apt HvdiPsikn HN i son and In ii 

20 In Fnston spisrt tin lids of M Piitibird, 
Steq of Doctois'l ominous, twins, wins 

IN StOTIANP. 

At I isp b f <i 11 j o ( ohm ' tn on i so i 


IN ll.n ANTI. 

UP s' comity ol hiltirc, till lion Mi, ltidt 
i t k I ii m h i (' ui lil< I 

lu ( as< n Usli How Hull mil Sipi iu Dublin, the 
lily otSn Joliii hiuistin .1 imps, t ut, i son 

MARRIAGE**. 

dulv A’—\t St M us I i hi uni (lull (li, by the 
Kt v XX li il ii, I mu si pi III mil F,q MP 
of the Isl nl of St M utiu, to Xniu, i Idcsl 
i! unlit! i ot ) Mi i., in, I is | ut tlu IsloulotM 
\ mi i nt, in I ol llu (. in ns Huh 

— \t find nib ii, in Osfoi I hiii, Artlmi. non 
of Iliiophilijs Hich ml s iiw is, l sq to Fran era 
Xniu li Us, only d miditf r ot Xito-Vdiuual 
M inks of Pi i/ii rs Osurlslun 

2! Hv S(ki il luciui .lolit Hum , Psn ot 
(hoi ley XX col Hous II rts, to S u ih, oldest 
diuuTilii ol ( li till sMidU s, Fsq off iwinsdon, 
links 

— Su mil 1« i/ iy, I s| Auhihit, to Mm Fnulv 
1 1 ttu ist i iiw ay 

— At st XI ir.arit s ( hint h, XX i slimustc , VX tn 
Powlcs ls| ol lit/Umi Hoiist Inks, to 
( tie 1 1 ii \ntie, mils d luyhti i ot Simon Sti phi n- 
so i. I su ol tfiiat Quit i kttcfl XX i stnimstf i 

J.’ MthilUnhmi ,1 AiiiiiUm NnhoNot Fsq 
t Hi st son of ( lmstophi r /> \ u holson, 1 sq of 
H-iliath loniHv of Mcith to Fli/abnh K 
Atrrandei. third danghtpr of the Kn,ht Hon 
the l<oid Btsliop of M« ith 





Marriage*—Deaf hi. 
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JJ At Siitmoulh, ( bulls Untl.i st(scnson, Fsq 
OfEnianucl 4 olh,c, to H uml M »\ Vim 4u i 
haw, daughti i ol tin I «•< I uni s Giuh un, I sq 
Ot Rich irdby, ( uml < 1 1 in I 
27 At hi nsiturton llum' the I 01 1 llisliop of 
Jam *!ca, to VIi s l'<>! < «l * i hi< i thi Uti » 
Pope, Lsq 


^ 3 \t ( In lunhim H tlj h In mil, I sq Ml* 
ol Piik (iisimi, Pint I uni Plan, lo LIuii 
C luisti mi, tldi std m>.litu ot John White, Esq. 
Ml* 

— \i Millb ook, nc*u South unptoi), the lltv 
litlin Vslihs, chit st son ot John VshUs,Lsq of 
WdisHiIf Jam in. i aiml (Jiftou, (iloucestii 
sin . to 4 itliijirn, thud il m hti i ot tin 1 ito 
t hulls W mil 1 sq ol Mi moii sqii ui, Dublin, 
m 1 Hi lly Mounl Qiu.‘ M’s ( ourily Itil md 

4. Al f»t .1 musS. Lhimh, Josijh Smyth W lnd- 
liuii, Esq of W uglieu, in tin lonutj of V oi h, 
youngest Min of tin lilt Su \V ilium Smith, 
Hart of Hill llill, m Hu counts ot 1 ssi\, to 
Katherine, stcoml <1 mchii r il John Irottu, 
Esq of Durham 1* u k. lints 

Edtely, at St titoi-i’s, Hanosti Spun, Hi my 
Haltoid, I sq utils sou it isu lit my Huftiil, 
Hart ot Winston 11 ill, in the counts of Etui s- 
tu, ti Huh in, iliu B lUci oi Mi Sergc&ut 
\ ,iiii>ti m 

— Vt Si (irngi's t Imich, II inns pi S pi in., tl i 
His riiom is 11111111 ', illist son ot Hints 
lIsMilin , ol Dunniilli i Hunt iu Dill hit, Psj 
to Ilizi My ss i loss ot tin I iti VV ilti i Kiss 
Mouio 1 sq Ml) toinurly Pi i si It ill ot tic 
Mi In il I i u I it Ki n il 

T At Mars li -lu> it t Itoith, llirmis lie si Moi- 
pdl I sl| it tin Slh Hoy I I )l Hlissus to 

1 i tv VI it y 1 mins, ii i loi t tin liti VI i|oi 

IklllU'IS, of Wist I isll till, hlltlll 

10 \t Mm li l om (hutili, Is th hi i loshni 

Kovslis, < ipt lliuliv UN si ion l son ot Sir 
’V illi un leoss 1 \ It ut Ml ill nit tu, tliu h 
It if * oil ii Most h | | 

— \t • his i Inn st hint Its t! Hon it I Hi . 

( In u I Hu , 1)1) K ilu i 1 i unis Ii uu i, I | 
of \\ envoi ( ist h , t 1 uiiui nisi ir to I i/iiith 

I is<cills (hi t liu hti i or linbul limn', 

111 * ot l I i It hm st 

11 Vt St l l Oq ' , i 1 till \ 1 S 1 II , ( 1 | t S i l- 

ili isou ol th t ill 11 n il |, to 1 li/lli II 

Osw tl I, II t t in hm it VI v i iilu V lii- 

si n, 1 s ( ot ( Il 1 [ "1 »lll (l (ilOSK IIOI S |!1 111 

11 \t St 1 mu ' < hm li ( ipt fell, UN ti 
HdiuMui il tudili i ut Kolu it o't 1st ot 
Siuili lllti Hill Dm him 

— Vtlaild h, Heuiv Miuhs I sij ofHsih Hill 
mid Etunjon, Jain uti to li in is dd< t 
itiu-thtei ot (o). Houlton, of l ii In h ( istli, 
Somtistt 

17 At St (ipolge’s, H mo u Squnr , by tin Pi 
sli ip ol Soiloi an 1 M m tin hi lit lfi u tin I uI 
of hinnoul, to Mi s How i v, il uuhui ut Sir 
( h ulis Itowley, 1 irt 

I uti Is, I ills nr l Uu'lir, I sq rmmlsnn of thi 1 i'l 
Hon Mi Insim liullei to Maiv Vnm dauqh- 
tei ot tin 1 ik M ijoi Gcncial ( ooti M issin h un 


IN SCOI1AND 

At lilmbnr li lul\ Jt> , H m\ fin'll hi Id, I sq. 
son ot Su Hum ( luilis liulihell. Hut to 
< ithcruie, ildist dinghtu o II us Withtrii 
ot Eirluigton, in the counts oi Voik, 1 sq 1 Iu 
ct ti mons sv is ,x i foimi d hy Uu Ki-JitKu Di 
4 in i mu ( ilholit bishop and uttciwaids by 
su Huns Mom ruH W illnool, But icionliu 
to tin tonus ot the 4. hiui h oiStotluul \ on 
in urns party of hi n h i in), j ai mpitid il iu 
i Us lilt tliii un t n 1 1 I unlit l< , ill i n Ini li tin 
in u in irned p ui sit olt loi tilt 1 n lish I I i 
Al Dilu II 1 orip ,1 ushiir Vm j, l>, tin Hi lit 
1 \ l i hop I oh , Kobt 1 1 1 in Is iv, 1 s J s (0 ut 
n ot tin. Hon Holn it I indsty i f I i' mis 
t < 1 i un i s, d in hki of Sir ltobiit 111 u h isou, 
ol ti inon 1 art 

Ml Imbii „h Su Mixmdii Don, Ml’ h r tin 
i mints oi Kovl inch to (iiau I uu ildist 
diu Ut lit lolin Sti in, I sq oi 111 mil n 


ABROAD 

At S| Johns \ u ion ii I ,ri 1 In i J • t 
His Willi mi I nil itl .It hi 1 i i I | Its 
iwunpuidm Ins V i st hi (lull tot i 
lllllllll, voiiu s Uu I n i ot < ii*4 I ul'i t 
KN ot PilltUstt tl m ii Smith i I i s 


DEATHS. 

July 29—Tic tin 7th vi u, lli/abitli Hainet, 
younq. st dnu r htei ot tin Hon ( Ol out 1 Onslow, 
of Upton Housi, \li c sioi l 

JJ Vt (ireat 4 nniford, n u Pooh suddmly, in 
Ins ciini^i Aihiui-il Ihomis M tin unui U is 
si II, iqi I 

Ji Vt ]>in,ioid Park the Hon Hnimtli Miloiu, 
sistei to Uu I iti I mil Simile ilund, aged 7 > 

*’4 At thi residence ol Iiaucis ( io»s>, I sq 
Duty ird, in ir Jvifu, fi inrrs, tin ssih ot 
J mu s somtmllt lost ties, JLhq of MiiMtn- 
liuich-sqiiaii 

2 1 W illi uu Mi up, I sq the ctlcbi in. I I ugi i\u, 
api d 7 > 

Jti Vt 1 11 4,101,., 1 UK jslmc, Mis Pm, u lutol 
tlu lute Jcist ph 1’irr, 1 sq 

30 At Stark< ( istle hi nt, M ijoi f 1, Halt, 
latt of Ills M ip sty’s 9 >th ugt l r iu il 

Amr J —In Mole-smith stud, S Willunis, 1 sq 
Histoni il iuhI Poinnit Pan tri, Mtiiilu ot tin 
(him limit Mi him, Kulo^att, mil ot the 
Hoy il Hiluiiu in Viailuns 

— At Keiklcs, Sussi v Ann, ulict of the Him 
Licnt (ii ii i il Muii is 

3 \t lus housi, Hi tforl stmt, Puk lam, Huqli 
loslmp , I sq in his (> Hit y i U 

— Vt liu ic lit mi. linrlitou, 'lis l)ei in i 
Diu k ri\ iouithdau hti i ot tin Kcs Vuh 
dt it in It at kt i is 

*l Mis Oiyiri sisti i ol 1 inn s S( iti) il Isj 

10 \IHun|stiid i 11) ’mis t mil si n >t 
the 1 iti W t W ikii, I ] jI lliu I, iu tit 
counts if Vml 

1 > At I uki it 1 I S ill II i i 1 17 I i n V mi, 

rltlt st diu lit i i l tl t K J V\ ( uiiii n h m 

V ii u ot H uinis 

11 At N i v\ hn h P 1 1 , V < i l Im , Kill Ut 
Mf llty 1 t in his Utli yt u 

]■ Sill S nls nl lit pi u lun t tin I i n h 

( h ipt I (uu i stu l I 111 till ill s pill , Ii 1 n 

ins I s Hi u v 1 iin P 1 1 n i , flu tilth 

Vinb iss iloi. Lilt sbbe Pipilloii, in i i I h 

sen 

10 Vt ( ild i M 11 in u < ulisli f tl 1 1 1 1 ■« 
dan lilu of su | mlis Vimlius lisiu lit* i 
Hoi ill 1 1 si 11 , i•uiutiii I ut 

— I iti Is it Sunlit I i hiit i I I, Mus, 
ss lit c ( Sii K H uduiLi, I i t 

— M smth u ii pfmi, it in iIs mnl up, A* u\, 
n In t of the lati ( oki I II is« il 

— Athorssich, n hiituth sen, Mis Du I ins 
ssih oi H M Die kills, Isj mil widen of tli 

1 111 M 4 . 10111 , 1 sq it I iki till no, lieu tint 
(ils 

— Vt tin 1 no j, Miumoii, I ii Jim tiordon, 
i Id htdui hit t nth l ulcst \hi i Ii i ii 

— N illi ulisl I l>ili| s, 1 sq otslebi 1 1) H ill, Pem- 
bioki Inn 

1 iti Is, it Iu inn lull him' , \oi foils, sin 
mils ii s iitlil ut the ils until nth ot S* 
Si irs, All Ivillttl, toinurly oi II ickuev 

SCOT! AND. 

Vt lrinnh in tin ptiibhui Mnifoyle. Micinihi 
< 1 ill ill), Isj ol Stiuiii m il il ui >IL( ll 10) 

Vt liiiinnto (July , tin lion 4 1 vml It uni 
flossuil, 1 Old 1 ilumtn 

\t Ihin Housi iqut .s, Miss 1 i skint, of Dun, 
only sistt i of flu l ounti ss oi ( ossilis 

Vt Vim Inn, m the 19th yuu ot lus net. Mi 
John V niton, Slu lint of Mi dicim , uid on liu 
)9th lusbtotlui, 1 nnt W Minton lali ol thr 
loilubluii Militi i Hn di ntliol liu lnttei w is 
iw tu ly suddt n, us, nlthou'h to ipjn iriinu in 
lus oidinaiy In iith linmidiitdv bilon, hi 
di njipe I dovs n mil instantly (xpmd the bro 
ibus sure nits md at tin sunt time in om 
gi nt 

ABROAD. 

At I ausaniu Mis Allutt, wife of the Very Ites 
tin |)inn of Hiphoi 

At Ins hi it, nt ii ( opi nh i i n Ain ihum M u I oi 
Isj ot the Island of SI ( un\, in ills (,'ltli 
si ir 

On bo ud Ins Mm sty s hip V if li i on the Itll ot 
M is itiii only s \ 1 1 s illn s I nut J. W 
I limn is d i i °o i t 1 i ui ( u t it 1 horn* , 
ol 1 iml hill lion i u Istlu 
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Note from Julius Casar Junior to t/n Lion . 

Di'.ar Leo. —One word through thy magnanimous mouth to the “ gallant 
Surrey. 1 have the highest respect possible for all those venerable old 
gentlemen, Aristotle, Longinus, &c. and believe implicitly every dogma 
they deliver,—as far as it agrees with my own opinions. I know very well 
that the latter of these worthy ancients asserts Sappho’s famous Ode to be a 
true touch of the Kar’iZoxqv; but I wish (with all modesty) to add, that 1 
neither allow the truth of his assertion, nor the cogency of the argument 
brought to prove it. I take the Ode as I find it, friend Loo, and (without 
looking tin ough Longinus's spectacles) confess mysr If unable to see anything 
whatever imaginative hot about it. If Suney either does, or with 

Longinus’s assistance thinks he does, T can only wish him .ill joy of the dis¬ 
covery. To me it appears the offspring of intense feeling alone, unpiompted 
by anything v Inch can be decently called “ towering genius.” t'hacun a 
urn guilt, however; this is not the place to determine the question; nor is 
the determination ^f it at all necessary to the matter at issue, which is this 
—whether men or women generally speaking have most imagination. Surrey 
appears to give up this point by saying that lie only contended foi the exist¬ 
ence of some works of masculine genius by women. This is enough 
for me. 

Thine, O Leo I 

Junes (Ltsar, Junior. 

Answer to Suni i/’n/iu ri/ —“ How tail things beeieated by intense feeling 
apart from imaginative faculty ?”— Ansiur. lly no means at all that I know 
of;—but this does not make the creating imagination necessaiily imagina¬ 
tion Kur‘iKo\t}v. '1 he Greek is the rub. 

J. C. J. 


What is youi pi inter about? bast myrth ? hast is a 
myrtle: >tu(fa y simplex, single. 


“ vitt phrase.” Hare 
Bob Short. 


R. F.’s St&uzas to Betsy are not quite good enough for publication, though 
we can easily believe that at a winter tea-table they have been considered as 
** ingenious.” l\u tiv made by a gentleman in his tea-cups cannot bear tiaus- 
plantiiig from that ornamental hot-house ot the Muses,—the Album,—to the 
exposed garden, when only “ hauly tiimuals'' flourish. 
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The Lions Head . 


The Fe'te of St. Cloud, though not unamusing, would not suit oui pages. 
French subjects, as all Editors and Kings con testify, aie lively and dan¬ 
gerous. They arc veiy irregular, or veiy poor. 


The fragment of C. F. F. W. is double proof sentiment indeed ;—and we 
much wish he could let our leaders have a taste of it. It is truly “ some 
of die light sort” for those who dram in Leadeuhall-street. 


R should recollect, that the Odes of Anacreon have been translated and 
p.iraphiased from the very days of that jolly old Greek Bibber to the pit- 
sent moment weekly, daily, hourly! Mr. Moore has done them into le- 
markably elegant lush. And several recent cleigymen and othcis have 
prosed over the giape in tedious and oiderly raptiues. The specimens sent 
us by R. are extremely spirited and proper.—But he who would give Ana- 
cteon throughout, will, as Horace Walpole said happily of Sir Charles 
Hanhury Williams, " be but in flowci foi au ode m two.” 


We must decline t( the Jacobites.”—The tale is neither carefully written 
noi cunningly conceived. Perhaps the writei might be moic fortunate in 
some other subject. 


H. A. who wiites that he is ignorant “ whether the London Mac.a/inf 
makes any allowance foi Poetry,” is informed that it makes gruit allowance \ 
for it on several occasions. If the specimens sent by H. A. are in liis best 
and most inspired mannci, we arc sorry to say that we can make no allow¬ 
ance for them—and they must therefore be put back on his hands. We 
understand him to say, that the goods are sent us upon sale 01 return. 


The lines oil the ct Logos,” arc not of sufficient interest to warrant then 
being dressed in print. The specimen of a History of the Old Actors is also 
not very promising. 


We shall have great pleasure in receiving from our Correspondent S. his 
promised Remarks on the Pythagorean Philosophy. 


Bcvei al othei (outrihutois will be pleased to translate out silence in the 
way most pleasant to themsi Ives. 



HI PLY ro HI U k\\ OOD 


Fur Jast Numbci of Iil.it lew oo«l s Uaj. i/ji t t on* un* tin follow n t 
p u tgtuplis ic-pie tm.r i < mulled hnj of tht Le>' im\ 


L ‘ In flit K melon ’HI i v»inc for I thru iry, lf>2 J, it 1 perh ips he rcnicnibircei h it 
fiw p nplc, thirc w is tic k« «1 I’ei'idet the Pc ik u r l ut l m msulti ip »p til 
I in \utlior of VI iverlcy is is compiled to fobfett, A.c All 1 s is jeih-us f ir 
<i oii_,li, u<l not mo c ibsurl Ilian whit is $.ivcn ns by the l hots if the \uv Mot tidy, 
>ho find cvuhnie of a c impiriry ipvnst the liberties nt the country in the Scotch 
S<\ils, buttse distinct]} recollect feeling a slight sen tin if ehs_,ust on retding it. 
\\ e ehel not t tne tun 1 now, wh t his smre come* 1 1 our 1 owlcd* , tbit it had con- 
m eel i p ssi'e ol eons limit i tc blacl gu irdisin I!elwiii the first •> d see mel pin- 

gianhs is tl'ei n< w sti el, . l ithei w is < ngm illy prill id and g< oil re t 1 r bore i* is _ 

[Obseive t it the \tiiin 1 eel ittnhuted the 'scotch Ninels ilrcicl} hv aunt to bir 
W liter 'seott— in i scrtion which be rcjK its innneth i el} after ] 

4 h hue wore tw ilhin s th u we used to ldriire or e>ld in this uithor, uid that wehatc 
bid < isum t» idmm anew in the jircs nt mst nice,- the extreme life of mind or nitu- 
r due ss displayeel in tl e eiisii'pt rs uni ‘lie lingn m uty and fuedom fit»m rugotry 
ii d prejudice shewn m the dr wine if lie ehe ic r u 1 his last qualuv i the more 
re rkable, as the reputed i lthew is i inset! ol being i thoiough-picid pirtisui m his 
own person,—int deiant mcreenir} nui t pinftssed toideitei a sti ril\ hack, a 
pitiful retailer or suborner of lifim us si toilers, a literal} Jack ketch, who would 
grit dil} sac nine an} one nt another wij ol thinking is i victim to prejudice inel power, 
and -yet v oulcl do it by otliei hands, ritber thin ippear in it Inn self C m this be all 
true of the uitlior if \\ iverley and dots lie tic d out such fine mel helped justice to all 
setts anti paitus i i tu ns p ist ■* Perhipstit mi') o u it these extremes leconnts tor the 
otlor, mel, is 4 lie 1 nows ill qualities with i leimetl spmt ’ probihl/ he m ly he lwarc 
of thi^ prietn d de ten in limihcif, and be eletcrmined to shew to posterity, thitwhenlus 
own interest was not concerned, he was as free from tho n tuseous aud pettifogging 
bigotry, is i nitre matter of speculation, as any man could be As i novel water, he 
gives the devil his due, and he gives no more to i '•amt lit tre its human n iture 
sctirvily, yet handsomely, th it is, much as it dtscives , ind, it it is the sime person 
who is the author ot the Scotch Novels, and who has i secret n oving hand m certain 
bcotch Newspapus and Magi/incs, we may furly characterize him is 

‘ The wisest, meanest ot mankind.’ 

444 Among other characters in the work before us, is thut ot Ned Christian, a cold¬ 
blooded hypocrite, pmdci, and intriguer; yet i man of prodigious talent,— of great ver¬ 
satility,— -of unalterable self-possession and good-humoui, and with a power to peiso- 
nate agreeably, and to the life, any character he pleased IHijht not such a man have 
written the Scotch Novels 9 ’ 

4 [ Str tn t he Jii e< <opus oj tin / mi don Magaztnt for jTib/uary 1823, p. 205-20(1 
In tht coput, at non pubhshid , it doit not upprai , and tht tpacc it octupted tn Ihi page 
is t tpplttd tni a putt of hahtttm, ti itif. an a net dolt of Ih. f> (inh tin J 
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Jiephj in Ula<ku'i/Oft. 

“ Well, reader, what do you think ui that 9 Hero is r wretch directly calling o.u of tin 
greatest and best men of the country, a toad-eater, a hack, a subormr, a vhuuhrcr, .. 
Jack- Ketch,—a man intolerant, mercenary, and mean, and, by implication, a c old - 
blooded hypocrite, a pander, and an intriguer. Ib it expected that we should viy n word 
in answer 9 No, wc leave you to decide on the construction of the head and hi it* of hm. 
who wrote it, Without adding a word.. 

“ Tins, man is, if we may trust the chatter of booksellers’ shops, Mr. Tav I on. senior 
p irtner of the house of Taylor and ilesscy, 00, Fleet Street, and 13, Waterloo l’lait. 
We take a pleasure m hanging him upon a gibbet as a fit object for the slow-moving 
linger of scorn, with the appropriate label of, “ Thi*- is Mr. Ta\loi, who wrote the 
review of Pereril ot the Feak for lus Fleet Street Misitllany.” Alter it was printed, 
terror seized the cowardly spirit of the proprietor, and after having disposed of two or 
three hundred of them, they were tailed in with the most breathless rapidity. Some, 
however, were out of their reach, and from one of them is printed the abrw<_. What a 
combination of liltli there is in the whole transaction! The paltry motive, the direct 
falsehood, the low and ridiculous envy, the mean venom ol the composition, well har¬ 
monize with die poor and snivelling poltroonery of its suppression. It says os plainly as 
a fact can speak, We would be assassins if a <i du/st. Our cowardice, and not our will, 
prevents.” 

fit Alltit! 

In this chaige theic are three distinct assertion8. They are three rus- 

't TNf 1 FAIS11IOOJ1.S. 

1. That our publisher, Mr. Taylor, wrote the Review alluded to.—Hi j>u> 
KOI. 

2. That two or three hundred copies of that Review were disposed of.— 

TiIOL WERE NOT I 1FTT. 

3. That the passage complained of in that Review was suppri ssed through 
terror.-—I t was noi. The passage ivai not a libtl m Into ,* nothing ihertjm t 
could be feared ft om ilb publication. 

The Review in question was written by a celebrated Critic—was received 
too late for exanv nation—and was cleaicd of the passage objt < ted to, as soon 
as possible, from a motive of goodfitting towards the Author of the Novel. 

This is our answer. It is anonymous, because the charge was so. If the 
£ditor of Blackwood’s Magazine is desirous of a personal disavowal. Jet him 
step forward in his leal character to repeat his slander, and Mr. Taylor will 
repel it to his face. 
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PERSONAL CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON. 


To Vie Editor of the London Magazine. 

I>r a it Sm, 

TIu* follow ing article on the personal character of Loul Byron, will he 
re ml, I think, with peculiar interest, as your readers will immediately per- 
cehe that it N written hy one who has h’arl unusual opportunities ot observ¬ 
ing the extranrdin.uy habits, lcelings, and opinions ol the inspired and noble 
Poet. 1 am quite sure that, after a perusal ot the billow iug paper, the 
reader will be able to see Lord Byion, mind and all, “ in his habit as he 
lived: —Much that has hithcito been accounted inexplicable in his Lord- 
ship’s life and writings is now interpreted, and the poet and the man are 
here depieted in then* tme colours. 1 can pledge myself to the strict correct¬ 
ness of its details. 

I am, dear Sir, &e. 

* * * * • 


Loan Bvkon’s address was the 
most affable and courteous perhaps 
ever seen his manners, when in a 
good humour, and desirous of being 
well with his guest, were winning 
—fascinating in the extreme, and 
though bland, still spirited, and 
with an air of frankness and gene¬ 
rosity—qualities in which he was 
certainly not deficient. He was open 
to a fault—a c haracteristic probably 
the result of his fearlessness and in¬ 
dependence of tin* world; but so 
ojh'h was lie that his friends were 
obliged to live upon their guard with 
him. lie was the worst person in 
the world to confide a secret to ; and 
if any charge against any body w r as 
mentioned to him, it was probably 
the first communication he made to 
the person in question. He hated 
scandal and tittle-tattle—loved the 
manly straightforward course: he 
would harbour no doubts, and never 
Oct. 1821. 


live with another with suspicions' in 
his bosom—out came the accusation, 
and he called upon the indii irlual 
to stand clear, or he ashamed of 
himself, lie detested a lie—nothing 
enraged him so much as a lie: lie 
was by temperament and education 
excessively iriitabie, and a lie com¬ 
pletely unchained him—his indigna¬ 
tion knew no bounds. He had con¬ 
siderable tact in detecting untruth, he 
would smell it out almost instinctively; 
lie avoided the timid di ivelci, and ge¬ 
nerally chose his companions among 
the lovers anil practises of sincerity 
and candour. A man tells the false 
and conceals the true, because he is 
afraid that the declaration of the 
thing, as it is, will hurt him. Lord 
Byron was above all fear of this 
sort; he flinched from telling no one 
what he thought to his face; from 
his infancy he had been afraid of no 
one: falsehood is not the vice of the 
7 . 
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powerful; the Greek slave lies, the 
Turkish tyrant Is remarkable for his 
adherence to truth. 

Lord Byron was irritable (as I 
have said), in it able in the extreme ; 
and this is anolhci fault of those 
who have been accustomed to the 
unmuimining obedience of obsequi¬ 
ous attendants. If he had lived at 
home, and held undisputed sway 
over hired servants, led captains, 
servile apothccaiies, and willing 
county magistrates, probably he 
might have passt d through life with 
an unruffled temper, or at least his es¬ 
capades of temper would never have 
been heard of; but he spent his time 
in adventure and travel, amongst 
friends, rivals, and fot eigners; and, 
doubtless, he had often reason to 
find that his early lit*, had unfitted 
him for dealing with men on an 
equal footing, or for submitting to 
untoward accidents with patience. 

llis vanity was excessive—unless 
it may with greater propriety be 
called by a soitei name—a milder 
term, and perhaps a juster, would 
he his love of fame. He was ex¬ 
orbitantly desiious of beiug the sole 
object of interest: whether in the 
* circle in which he was living, or in 
the wider sphere of the world, he 
ca|ild bear no rival ; he could not 
tolerate the person who attracted at¬ 
tention from himself; he instantly 
became animated with a bitter jea¬ 
lousy, and hated, for the time, every 
renter or more celebrated man than 
iinself: he carried his jealousy up 
even to Buonaparte; and it was the 
secret of his contempt of Wellington. 
It was dangerous for his friends to 
rise in the world if they valued his 
friendship more than their own fame 
—he hated them. 

It cannot be said that he was vain 
of any talent, accomplishment, or 
other quality in particular; it was 
neither more nor less than a morbid 
and voracious appetite for fame, ad¬ 
miration, public applause: propor- 
tionably lie dreaded tlie public cen¬ 
sure ; and though from irritation 
and spite, and sometimes through 
design, he acted in some respects as 
if hedespised the opinion of the world, 
no man was ever more alive to it. 

The English newspapers talked 
freely of him ; and he thought the 
English public did the same; and 


for this reason lie feared, or hated, 
or fancied that he hated England: 
in fact, as far a 1 - this one cause went, 
lie did hate England, but the ba¬ 
lance of love in its favour was im¬ 
mense ; all his views were diiected 
to England ; he never rode a mile, 
wrote a line, or held a conversation, in 
which England and the English public 
wei e not the goal to n hieh he was 
looking, whatever scorn he might 
have on his tongue. 

Before he went to Greece, he 
imagined that he had grown very 
unpopular, and even infamous, in 
England ; when he left Murray, en¬ 
gaged in the Li hi rul , which was un¬ 
successful, published with the Hunts , 
he fancied, and doubtless was told 
so, by some of bis aristocratic triends, 
that lie had become low, that the better 
English thought him out of fashion 
and voted him vulgar ; and that foi 
the licentiousness of Don Juan, or 
for vices either practised or suspected, 
the public had morally outlawed 
him. This was out of the determin¬ 
ing causes which led him to Greece, 
that he might retrieve himself. He 
thought that his name coupled with 
the Greek cause would sound well 
at home. When he arrived at C’epha- 
lonia, and found that he was in good 
odour with the authorities,—that the 
regiment stationed there, and other 
English residents in the island, re¬ 
ceived him with the highest consi¬ 
deration, he was gratified to a most 
extravagant pitch; lie talked of it 
to the last with a perseverance and 
in a manner which showed how 
anxious his fears had been that he 
was lost with the English people. 

They who have not resided abroad 
are very little aware how difficult it 
is to keep up with the state of pub¬ 
lic opinion at home. Letters and 
newspapers, which arc rarely seen 
even by the richer traveller on ac¬ 
count of the immense expense of 
their transmission, scarcely do any 
thing more than tantalize the spirit, 
or administer food to tlie imagination. 
Wc gather the state of public opinion 
by ten thousand little circumstances 
which cannot, or only a few of which 
can, be communicated through any 
other channel of information. While 
on the spot, absence of calumny, or 
the fact of not hearing any thing dis¬ 
agreeable, is a proof of its non-ex- 
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isteece*: abroad, on the contrary, 
silence is ominous; the fiincy is at 
work, and torments a sensitive man, 

. whose reputation is public property, 
in a manner of which it is difficult to 
form an adequate conception: an ap¬ 
proach is made to it by wilful seclu¬ 
sion even within the four seas ; hence 
the irritability of Wordsworth ; hence 
also, iu a less degree, that of Southey, 
who mixes a little more with the 
world. 

Lord Byron cannot be said to have 
been personally vain in any extraor¬ 
dinary degree, that is, not much moie 
than men usually are. He knew*the 
power of his countenance, and he 
took care that it should always be 
displayed to the greatest advantage. 
He never failed to appear remark¬ 
able; and no person, whether from 
the beauty of the expression of liis 
features, the magnificent height of 
his forehead, or the singularity of 
his dress, could ever pass him iu 
the street without feeling that he 
was passing no common person. 
Lord Byron has been frequently ic- 
colleetcd when liis portraits have 
been shown—Ah! (the spectator has 
exclaimed, on eithci picture or en¬ 
graving being seen,) 1 met that per¬ 
son in such or =nch a place, at such 
or such a time. 

His lameness, a slight mal-for- 
mation of the foot, did not in the least 
impedp his activity ; it may perhaps 
account m some measure for liis 
passion for riding, sailing, and swim¬ 
ming. He nearly divided his time 
between these three exercises: he 
rode from four to e’ght hours every 
day when he was not engaged in 
boating or swimming. And in these 
-exercises, so careful was he of his 
hands (one of those little vanities 
which sometimes beset men) that he 
wore gloves even in swimming. 

He indulged in another praptice 
which is not considered in England 
genteel, that is tttsay, it is not just 
now a fashion with the upper classes 
in this country —he chewed tobacco 
to some extent. 

At times, too, he was excessively 
given to drinking ; but this is not so 
uncommon. In his passage from 
Genoa to Cephalonia, he spent the 
principal part of the time in drinking 
with the Captain of the vessel. He 
would bear an immense quantity of 


liquor without intoxication, and was 
by *>o means particular either iu the 
nature or in the order of the fluids 
he imbibed. He was by no means 
a drinker constantly, or, in other 
words, a drunkard, and could indeed 
be as abstemious as any body; but 
when his passion blew that way 
he drank, as he did every thing else, 
to ercess . 

This was indeed the spirit of his 
life—a round of passion, indulgence, 
and satiety, lie had tried, as most 
men do who have the power, every spe¬ 
cies of gratification, however sensual. 
Let no rich young man here who is 
not living under the surveillance of 
his relations or in fear of the public, 
let no such peison turn up liis nose. 
No men are moie given to ring the 
changes upon gratification of all the 
sensual kinds than the English, es¬ 
pecially the English on the continent, 
—the English, who in s/xte/t are 
the most modest people of the uni¬ 
verse, arid who, if you might trust 
their shy and leserved manner, think 
of nothing but decorum . Lord Byron 
did nomore in this respect than almost 
every other Lord or Esquire of de¬ 
gree has done, and is doing, if he 
dare, at this moment, whether in 
London, Paris, Naples, Vienna, or 
elsewhere, with this difference—Lord 
Byron was a man of strong powers 
of intellect and active imagination ; 
he drew conclusions and took lessons 
from what he saw. Lord Byron too 
was a man capable of intense pas¬ 
sion, which eveiy one who pursues 
die gratifk ation of his appetite is 
not; consequently he went to work 
with a headlong reckless spirit, pro¬ 
bably derived exquisite enjoyment, 
quickly exhausted himself, and was 
then left stranded in satiety. 

There was scaicely a passion which 
he had not tried, even that of avarice. 
Before he left Italy he alarmed all 
bis friends by becoming penurious— 
absolutely miserly, alter the fashion 
of llic Elwes and other gieat misers 
on record. The pleasures of avarice 
arc dwelt on with evident satis¬ 
faction in one of the late cantos of 
Don Juan—pleasures which were no 
fictions of the poet’s brain, but which 
he had enjoyed and was revelling in 
at that moment; of course he in¬ 
dulged to excess, grew tired, and 
turned to something else. 

Z 3 
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Tfie* passion which last animated 
him was that which is said to be the 
last infirmity of noble minds—am¬ 
bition. There can be little doubt 
that he had grown weary of being 
known only as a irn/ir ; he deter¬ 
mined to distinguish himself by ac¬ 
tion. Many other motives, however, 
went to make up the bundle which 
' took him to the succour of the Greeks. 
Italy was waning in favour, he was 
bt u inning to grow weary of the 
society of the lady, to whom, after 
the manners of 1 taly, he had been 
attached, tmd unfortunately her pus- 
sum outlived his: even in Greece 
she would gladly have joined him; 
but his Lordship had changed. Then, 
again, Greece was n land of ad¬ 
venture, bustle, struggle, sensation, 
and excitement, where the inhabi¬ 
tants have beautiful forms, and dress 
in romantic habits, and dwell in the 
most pit turesque country of the world; 
and Lord By ion, a<i he said himself, 
had * f an mient.il twist in his imagi¬ 
nation." lie knew that the Greeks 
looked up to him as,w hat he really w as, 
one of their greatest regenerators ; he 
was aware that his money and rank 
would give him unlimited power, in¬ 
fluence, and respect; all of which lie 
deaily loved. Then again, if anyman 
ever sympathized deeply with bra¬ 
very sutler ing in a generous c ause, 
it was Lord Byron ; and when he 
was roused, in moments of excite¬ 
ment, this sympathy was a violently 
propelling and a very riituous mo¬ 
tive. These and other secondary 
consider ations led him to Greece, to 
sacrifice much of his personal com- 
foi ts, miK hot his property, his health, 
and his life. 

No two men were ever more un¬ 
like than Ltml Byron excited and 
Lord Byi ou in the oidin.iry state of 
calm. His friends about him used to 
call it nnjnration ; and w hen men of 
their stamp talk about inspiration, 
time must no common change take 
place. When excited, his sentiments 
were noble, his ideas grand or 
beautiful, his language rich and 
enthusiastic, his views elevated, and 
all his feelings of that disinterest¬ 
ed and martvr-like cast which 
marks the great mind. When in the 
usual dull mood in which almost 
every body wearies their friends 
nine hours out of the ten, his ideas 
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were gross, his language coarse, his 
sentiments not mean certainly, but 
of a low and sensual kind; his mood 
sneering and satirical, unless in a 
very good humour, which indeed, 
he often, 1 may say generally, was. 
This is, however, the wrong side of 
the picture in Lord Byron—lie may 
be said here to be taken at the wui st. 
Without being what I have called 
ccci/etf, his conversation was often 
very delightful, though almost always 
pol luted by grossness—grossness of the 
very broadest and lowest description, 
like, I cannot help saying again, like 
almost all his class—all ot them that 
do not live either in the fear of God, 
or of the public. His giossness too had 
the advantage of a teitile fancy, and 
such subjects were the icady source ot 
a petty kind of excitement ; the for¬ 
bidden words, the forbidden topics, 
the concealed actions of oiu nature, 
and the secret vices of society, sti¬ 
mulated his imagination, and stimu¬ 
lants he loved, and may be said at 
times to have wanted. lie cer¬ 
tainly did permit his fancy to feed 
on this dunghill garbage; nowand 
then, indeed, even here he scratched 
up a peatl, but so dirty a pearl, few 
would be at the pains of washing it 
for all its price. 

Ilis letters are charming; he never 
wrote them with the idea of “ The 
Letters of the Bight lion. Lord By¬ 
ron, in 6 vols. J‘2rno.” before his 
eyes, as unfortunately our gieat men 
must now almost necessarily do. Tin- 
public arc so fond of this kind of 
leading, and so justly too, that there 
is great reason to feat that it will 
eousume what it feeds on. Few 
things are so charming as to see a 
great man without all the parapher¬ 
nalia of his greatness, without his 
being armed eap-a-pie for public 
contest, when every point is guarded, 
and every motion studied: when a 
man of reputation presents himself 
to the notice of tile world, he must 
pretend to know everything, or lie 
will have credit for nothing—lie must 
assume the air of infallibility, 01 the 
meanest creature that can read will 
discover that he is full of error; he 
must be supposed to have examined 
the subject in all Its beaxings, he 
must have consulted every authniity, 
he must know what eveiy body has 
Said or thought previously on the 
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matter, and he must anticipate what 
they can possibly say or thiuk in fu¬ 
ture, or he will be voted a shallow- 
writer, without information, who has 
pi oduced a work of no value. Then 
as to style, it must be the abstract of 
language— it must be impersonal— 
unindiviclual—and just such as a lite¬ 
rary machine which had the power of 
grinding thoughts might be supposed 
to uttei. In short, the writer is 
every moment airaid of either com¬ 
mitting himself or his friends; he is 
on his good behaviour; and natural 
freedom, grace, and truth, are out of 
the question. The writer for the 
public is as much unlike the real 
man as the traveller in a stage coach 
or as the guest at a public ball or 
dinner is like the lively, careless, 
rattling, witty, good-natured, lanciful 
pleasant creatine, at his or her fire¬ 
side, among old friends, w ho know 
foo much of the whole life and dia¬ 
meter to be alarmed at any little 
sally, and who are satisfied w ith sueli 
knowledge .is thcii friend possesses, 
without requiting that lie should 
know eveiy thing. Loid Ilyrou’s 
letters aie the models of a speiies oi 
composition ninth should be w i it ten 
without an eye t > any models. Ills 
fancy kindled on paper ; lie touches no 
subject in a common 01 cry-day way ; 
the rtador smiles all through, and 
loves the wiiter at the end ; Jongs 
far his society, and admiies Ids 
happy genius and his amiable dis¬ 
position. Lord 'Byron’s letters me 
like what his conversation was—but 
bcttci—he hud more unelist in bed Un¬ 
sure to let his funeics ripen in ; he 
could point his wit with more secu¬ 
rity, and *liis inilable temper met 
with no opposition on paper. 

Lord Byron was not ill-tempered 
nor quarrelsome, but still he was 
very difficult to Jive with; he was 
capricious, Itill of humours, apt to be 
offended, and wilful. WliuuMr. Hob- 
house and he travelled in Gieece to¬ 
gether, they weie generally a mile 
asunder, and though some of his 
friends lived with him oil* and on a 
long time, (Trel.iwney, for instance,) 
it was not without serious trials 
of temper, patience, and affection, 
lie could make a great point often 
about the least and most trifling 
thing imaginable, and adhere to his 
purpose with a peitinacity liuly ic- 


markahle, and almost unaccountable. 
A love of victory might sometimes 
account for little disputes and petty 
triumphs, otherwise inexplicable, and 
always unworthy of his great genius; 
but, as 1 have said, he was only a 
great genius now and then, when ex¬ 
cited; when not so, he was some¬ 
times little in his conduct, and in his 
writings dull, or totally destitute of 
all powers of production. ■ He was 
very good-natui ed ; and when asked 
to write a song, or a copy of verses 
in an album, or an inscription, for so 
poets are plagued, hp would gene¬ 
rally attempt to comply, lnit he sel¬ 
dom succeeded in doing any thing; 
and when lie did, he generally gave 
birth to such Grub-street doggerel as 
his friends we;e ashamed of, and, it 
is to be hoped, rhaiilably put into 
the fire. AV'hiu, on the contrary, in 
a state of enthusiasm, lie incite with 
gie.itfacility, and eoi icc ted \ 11 vlittle, 
lie used to bna-t of an indifference 
about hii wi'titles which lie did not 
fed, and would u mink w ith pleasure 
that lie no\ ei saw them in pi hit, and 
never met with any body that did not 
know moio about them than himself. 

lie lift icrj little behind him. Of 
laic he had bieu too much occupied 
with the Greeks to wiite, and, in¬ 
deed, had turned liis attention very 
much to action , as has been observed. 
Don Juan he certainly intended to 
continue; and, 1 believe, that the 
real reason for his holding so many 
conleiciiccs with Dr. Kennedy in 
Ceplialonia was, that lie might mas¬ 
ter the slang of a religion" sect, in 
order to hit off the chaiaeter with 
more veri-s imilitudc. 

His leligiims piinciples were by no 
means fixed ; habitually, like most 
of hi.*. ela»s, he was an unbeliever; 
at times, however, he relapsed into 
(,'hiistiauity, and, in his interviews 
with Dr. Ki nnedy, maintained the 
pail of a.Unitarian. Like all men 
whose imaginations arc muchstronger 
than the reasoning power — the 
guiding and determining faculty—he 
was in danger of falling into fana¬ 
ticism, and some of liis friends who 
knew him well used to predict that 
he would die a Methodist; a con¬ 
summation by no means impossible. 

From the same cause, the prepon¬ 
derance of the imagination, there 
might have been some ground for the 
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fear i^tMi beset his later moments 
Ast he should go mod. The immo- 
tigiatfc dause of this fear was, the deep 
impression which the fate of S-wift 
had made upon him. He read the 
fife of Swift during the whole of his 
voyage to Greece, and the melan¬ 
choly termination at' the Dean’s life 
haunted his imagination. 

Strong, overruling, and irregular 
as was Lord Byron’s imagination—a 
rich vice which inspired him with his 
poetry, and which is toO surely but 
the disease of a great mind - strong 
as was this imagination—sensitive 
and susceptible as it was to all ex¬ 
ternal influence, yet Lord Byron’s 
reasoning faculties were by no means 
of a low order; but they had never 
beeu cultivated, and, without cul¬ 
tivation, whether by spontaneous ex¬ 
ertion, or under the guidance of dis¬ 
cipline, to expect a man to be a good 
reasoner, even on the common affairs 
of life, is to expcc t a crop where the 
teed has not been sown, or where the 
weeds have been suffered to choke 
the corn. Lord Byron was shrewd, 
formed frequently judicious conclu¬ 
sions, and, though he did not reason 
with any accuracy or certainty, veiy 
Often hit upon the right. He had oc¬ 
casional glimpses, and deep ones too, 
into the nature of the institutions of 
Society ami the foundations of morals, 
and, by his experience of the passions 
of men, speculated ably upon human 
life; yet withal he was auy-thingbut 
logical or scientific. 

Uncertain and wavering, he never 
knew himself whether he was right or 
wrong, and was always obliged to 
write and feel for the moment on the 
supposition that his opinion was the 
true owe. He used to declare that he 
had no fixed principles; which means 
that he knew nothing scientifically: 
in polities, for instance, he was a lover 
of liberty, from prejudice, habit, or 
from some vague notion that it was 
generous to be so; hut in what liberty 
reqlly consists—how it operates for 
the advantage of mankind—how it is 
to be obtained, secured, regulated, 
he was as ignorant as a child. 

While he was in Greece, almost 
every elementary question of govern* 
ment; was necessarily to be discussed; 
such was the crisis of Greek affairs— 
about all Of which he showed himself 
ymfeatly ignorant. In the case of the 


press, for Instance, and iu all ques¬ 
tions relating tojnublicity, he was com¬ 
pletely wrong. He saw nothing but 
a few immediate effects, which ap¬ 
peared to him pernicious os the 
contrary, and he set himself against 
or in behalf of the press accordingly. 
Lord Byron complaining of the licen¬ 
tiousness of the press may sound 
rather singular, aud yet such ate ne¬ 
cessarily the inconsistencies of men 
who suffer themselves to be guided 
by high-sounding words and vague 
generalities^ and who expect to un¬ 
derstand tho art of government and 
the important interests of society by 
instinct. In spite, however, of Lord 
Byron, the pi ess was established in 
Greece, and maintained free a*id un¬ 
shackled, by one ot the greatest bene¬ 
factors that country has as yet known 
from England, the Hon. Colonel Lei¬ 
cester Stanhope, who, by his ac¬ 
tivity, his enoigy, c mirage, but, above 
all, by his enlightened knowledge of 
the principles of legislation and civili¬ 
zation, succeeded in carrying into 
effect all his measures, as agent of 
the Greek committee, and who, by 
spreading useful information, and, 
above ail, by the establishment of 
the pi 08 s in all the principal points 
of reunion in Greece, 1ms advanced 
that countiy iu civilization many 
years, how many we dare not say. 
Before the establishment of the press, 
the Greeks were working out their 
regeneration in various parts of 
Greece, but not as a whole—without 
unity of design, or unity of interest,— 
each centre was ignorant of the ope¬ 
rations of all the other centres, ex¬ 
cept by accidental communication; 
and communication, from *thc nature 
of the country and from the circum¬ 
stances in which it was placed, was 
rare and hazardous. The press has 
greatly assisted to establish one feel¬ 
ing throughout the country; not 
merely is information passed from 
one quarter lo another by its means, 
but an interchange of sentiments 
takes place, and a sympathy is cre¬ 
ated, advice and encouragement reci¬ 
procated, enthusiasm kept alive, and 
useful principles disseminated through 
the whole commonwealth. Not only 
will the press thus accelerate the 
liberation of Greece, but will also, 
when that liberation is effected, pre¬ 
vent the separation and dissolution 
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of die country into petty kingdoms 
and governments, which was the 
_ bane of undent Greece. It is be¬ 
coming to the body politic what the 
nerves are to the body physical, and 
will bind a set of disjected meuiheis 
into one corresponding and sensitive 
frame. As a proof of Lord Byron’s 
uncertainty and unfixedness, he at 
one moment gave a very handsome 
donation (50/.) to one paper, tire 
Greek ('hrouiclc, the most independ¬ 
ant of them all, and promised to in¬ 
sist in its compilation. His friend 
and secretary, too, with his appro¬ 
bation, established a polyglot news¬ 
paper, the Greek Telegraph, with Ins 
countenance and support. The want 
of any liv'd principles and opinions 
on these important subjects galled 
him excessively, and lie could never 
discuss them \\ ithout passion. About 
tills same pi ess, schools, societies for 
mutual instruction, and all other in¬ 
stitutions lor the purpose of edu¬ 
cating mid advancing the Grebes in 
civilization, he vt on id express him¬ 
self with scorn and disgust. He 
would put it on the gioimd that the 
piesent uas not the lime for these 
things; that the Gieeks must conquer 
lir&t, and linn set about learning— 
tin opinion which no one could sc- 
tionsiy entertain who knew as he 
weJJ did the real situation of the 
Giecks, who are only now and tliui 
visited by the Tuiks, descending at 
particular seasons in shoals, like lior- 
rings, and like them too to be netted, 
knocked on the head, and left to die 
in heaps till the whole country¬ 
side is glutted with their carcases.— 
The aptitude of the Greeks is as 
great as their leisure ; and if even the 
meu were actively engaged for the 
most part of their time, which they 
are not, surely no exertion of bene¬ 
volence could be attended with more 
advantage than instructing the chil¬ 
dren at home. This, to be sure, is a 
quakcr kind of warfare, and little 
likely to please a poet; though it 
must be confessed, that in respect to 
the pomp and circumstance of war, 
and all tne s#d delusions of military 
glory, no man could have more sane 
notions than Lord Byron. Mercenary 
warfare and the liie-and-death strug¬ 
gle of oppressed 1 m n for freedom are 
very different things ; and Lord By¬ 
ron felt a military ardour in Greece 


which he was too wise a man evei to 
have felt under other circumstances. 
He was at one time, in Greece, ab¬ 
solutely soldier-mad ; he had a hel¬ 
met made, and other armour in which 
to lead the Suliotes to the storming 
of Lepanto, and thought of nothing 
but of guns and blunderbusses. It 
is very natural to suppose that a 
man of an enthusiastic turn, tired of 
every-day enjoyments, in succouring 
the Greeks would look to the bustle, 
the adventure, the moving accidents 
by flood and field, ns sources of great 
enjoyment ; but allowing for the ro¬ 
mantic character of guerilla warfare 
in Greece, for the excessively uni o- 
mantic nature of projects for esta¬ 
blishing schools and printiug-prt sses 
in safe places, where the Tuiks ne¬ 
ver or very seldom 1 each; allowing 
for these, yet they were not the 
reuses of his Lottlship's hostility to 
tlie'se peaceful but important instru¬ 
ments in pi opagating happiness : he 
was ignorant of the science of civi¬ 
lization, and lie h as jealous of those 
who both knew it ami practised it, 
and consequently weie doing more 
good than himscll, and began to be 
more thought about too, in spite of 
his Lordship's money, which in 
Greece is certainly veiy little short 
of being all-powerful. The Greeks’, 
it is true, had a kind of veneration 
for Lord Byron, 0.1 account of his 
having sung the praises of Greece ; 
but the tiling whhh cmiM'd hi*» ar¬ 
rival to make so gieat «i sensation 
there was the report that lie was im¬ 
mensely rich, and had brought a ship 
full of iallurs (as they call dollais) 
to pay off" all their arrears. So that 
as soon as it was understood he had 
arrived, the Greek fleet was pre¬ 
sently set hi motion to the poi l where 
he was stationed; was very soon in 
a state of the most pressing distress, 
and nothing could relieve it but a 
loan of four thousand pounds from 
his Lordship, which loan was even¬ 
tually obtained (though with a small 
difficulty), and then the Greek fleet 
sailed away, and left his Lordship's 
person to be nearly taken by the 
Turks in crossing to Missolonglii, as 
another vessel which contained his 
suite and his stores actually was cap¬ 
tured, though afterwards released. 
It was this money too which charm¬ 
ed the Prince Mavrocordato, who 
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did not sail away with his fleet, but and giving, hating and loving, just as 
stayed behind, thinking more was to the wind of his humour blew. This 
be obtained, us more indeed was, penchant for outlaws and pirates 
and the whole consumed nobody might naturally enough flow from 
knows how. However, the sums his own character, and the cireum- 
procurcd from his Lordship were by stances of his life, without there 
no means so large as has been sup- being the slightest resemblance he- 
posed; five thousand pounds would tween the poet and the Corsair, 
probably cover the whole, and that He had a kind arid generous heart, 
chiefly by way of loan, which has, I and gloiiud in a splendid piece of 
hear, been repaid since his death, benevolence; that is to say, the 
The truth is, that the only good dearest exercise of power to him 
Lord Byron did, or probably ever was hi unexpectedly changing the 
could have done to Greece v\ as, that state of another from misery to hap- 
his presence conferred an eelat on the piness: he sympathized deeply with 
cause all over JSuiope, and disposed the joy he was the creator of. But 
the people of England to join in the he was in a gieat error with re- 
loau. The lenders were dazzled, by spect to the met it of such actions, 
his co-operation with the Greeks, 1 and in a gi eater still respecting the 
into an idea of the security of their reward which he thought awaited him. 
money, which they ought to have He imagined that Ik was laying up 
been assured of on much hotter a great capital at compound iuteiest. 
grounds; but it requires some time lie leckoned upon a huge ictuin of 
and labour to learn the real state of giatitude ami devotion, and was not 
a country, w'hile it was pleasant content with the instant recompense 
gossip to talk of Loid Byron in whicj| charity receives. They who 
Greece. The fact is, that if any of understand the prim iples of human 
the foreign loaus are worth a farthing action know that it is foolish in a 
it is that to the Greeks, who are de- benefactor to look further than the 
cidedly more under the controul of pleasure of consciousness and sym- 
Kuropean public opinion than any patliy, and that if he does, he is a 
other nation in the world; about cieditor, and not a donor, and must 
their capability to pay no one can be content to be viewed as creditors 
doubt, and tlrcir honesty is secured are always viewed by their debtors, 
by their interest. with distrust and uneasiness. On 

Lord Byron was noted for a kind this mistake were founded most of 
of poetical misanthropy, but it ex- his charges against human nature; 
isted much more in tire imagination but his feelings, true to nature, ami 
of the public than in reality, lie not obeying the false direction of his 
was fond of society, very good-na- prejudices and erroneous opinions, 
tured when not irritated, and, so fur still made him love liis kind with on 
from being gloomy, was, on the coir- ardour wdiich removed him as far as 
trary, of a cheerful jesting tempera- possible hom misanthropy. It is 
merit, and fond of witnessing .even very remarkable that all your misau- 
low buffoonery ; such as setting a thropists as painted by the poets are 
couple of vulgar fellows to quairel, the very best men in tire w r orld—to 
making them drunk, or disposing he sure, they do not go much into 
them in any other way to show their company, but they are always on 
folly. In his writings he certainly the watch to do benevolent actions 
dw r elt with pleasure cm a character hi secret, and no distress is ever suf- 
which had somehow or Other laid ferecl to remain long unrelieved in 
hold of liis fancy, and consequently the neighbourhood of a hater of his 
under this character he has appealed fellow men. Another cause of Lord 
to the public: viz. that of a proud Byron’s misanthropical turn of 
and scornful being, who pretended to writing was his high* respect for 
he disgusted with his species, he- himself. lie had a vast reverence 
cause he himself had been guilty of for his own person, and all he did and 
all sorts of dimes against society, thought of doing, inculcated into 
and who made a point of dividing him, as into other lords, by mothers, 
l|.is time between cursing and bless- governors, grooms, and nurse-maids, 
trig, murdering and saving, robbing When he observed another mail neg- 
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lee ting his wants for the sake of 
some petty gratification of his own, 
it appeared to him very base in the 
individual, and a general charge a- 
gaiust all mankind—he was posi¬ 
tively filled with indignation. He 
mentions somewhere in his works 
with becoming scorn, that one of his 
relatives accompanied a female friend 
to a milliner’s, in preference to coming 
to take leave of him when he was 
going abroad. The fact is, no one 
evet loved his fellow man more than 
Lord Byron; he stood in continual 
need of his sympathy, his respect, 
his affection, his attentions, and he 
■was proporlionably disgusted and 
depressed when they were found 
wanting; this was foolish enough, 
but he was not much of a reasonci on 
these points,—he w as a poet, in his 
latter quality, it was his business to 
foster all these discontented feelings, 
Joi the public like in poetry nothing 
better than scorn, contempt, derision, 
indignation ; and especially a hind of 
fierce mockery which distinguishes 
the transition hom a disturbed state 
of the imagination to lunacy'. Con¬ 
sequently, finding this mood take 
with the public, win 11 he sat down to 
write lie began l> lashing himself up 
into this state, hisfnst business being, 
like *lu\e, to compel all the black 
clouds together he could lay his 
bands on. Besides, there is much 
Lnut is 1 mnantic and interesting in si 
moody and mysteiious Belteucbros ; 
it is not every body that run be stilt d. 
with the most exquisite joys of so¬ 
ciety; a man to have had his appetite 
so palled must have had huge suc¬ 
cess, he must have been a man of 
cousidci ation in the eyes ol the beau¬ 
tiful and the rich. To scorn implies 
that you are very much better than 
those you scorn; that you are very 
good, or very great, or very wise, and 
that others are the direct contrary. 
To desjnsc is another mark of supe¬ 
riority. To be sad and silent are proofs 
that much sensation, perhaps of the 
most impassioned kind, has been ux- 
poiienced, is departed, and is mourn¬ 
ed: this is touching; and a man who 
wishes to attract attention cannot do 
better, if he be handsome and gen¬ 
teel, than look woeful and affect ta- 4 
citurnity. Lord Byron was well a- 
ware of all this, and chose, for the 
purpose of exciting sympathy in his 


readers, to represent himself In the 
masquerade dress of Childe Harold. 
One day when Fletcher, his valet, 
was cheapening some monkeys, which 
he thought exorbitantly dear, and 
refused to purchase without abate¬ 
ment, his master said to him, 

‘ f Buy them, buy them, Fletcher, I 
like them better than men ; they a- 
muse and never plague me/’ In the 
same spirit xs his epitaph 011 his 
Newfoundland dog, a spirit partly 
affected and partly genuine. The 
genuine part he would certainly never 
have retained, if he had reflected a 
little moie upon the nature of his , 
own feelings, and the motives which 
actuate men in every the least action 
of their lives. Boys enter upon the 
wmld stuffed with school-hoy no¬ 
tions which their tutors think it ne¬ 
cessary tofdl them with, about gene¬ 
rosity, disinterestedness, lxbertj, ho¬ 
nour, and patriotism; and when in 
life they find nobody acting upon 
these, and that the} never did and 
never can, they me disgusted, and 
consider themselves entitled to despise 
mankind, because they are under a 
delusion with icspcct to themselves 
and every body else. Some of them, 
if men of gcuius, turn poets and mi¬ 
santhropists ; some sink into mere sen¬ 
sualists ; and some, com meed of the 
hollowness of the tilings they have 
been taught to leelaim about, un¬ 
wisely conclude that 110 better system 
of morality is to be had, that there is 
nothing real but plate, power, and 
profit, and become the willing instru¬ 
ments of the oppressors of mankind. 
The fault lies in educa'i ion, and if 
there is any good to be done in the 
world that is the end to begin at. 

Much ol Lord Byron’s poetry took 
its peculiar hue from the circum¬ 
stances of his life,—such as his tra¬ 
vels in tiieece, which formed a most 
important epoch in the history of his 
mind. Tlio “ oriental twist in his 
imagination," was thence derived5 
his scenery, his imagery, his cos¬ 
tume, and many of the materials 
of his stories, and a great deal of 

the character of his personages__ 

That country was tne stimulant 
.which excited his great powers; 
and much of the form in which 
they showed themselves is to be at¬ 
tributed to it. Ills great suscep¬ 
tibility to external impressions, his 
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Hitenae sympathy with the uppeaT- 
anccs of nature, which distinguished 
him, were the fruit a either of original 
conformation, or a much earlier stage 
of his experience; but it was in 
Greece, the most beautiful and pic¬ 
turesque of countries, that he came 
*0 the lull enjoyment of himself. 
Certainly no poet either before or 
since so completely identifier! himself 
with nature, and gave to it all the 
animation and the intellection of a 
human being. Benjamin Constant, 
hi his work on Religion, lately pub¬ 
lished in Paris, quotes this passage 
• from the Island, and appends to it 
the observation which I shall copy 
at the end. 

How often we forget all time, when lone 
Admiring nature’s umvcimJ throne, 

Her woods, her wilds, liei waters, the in¬ 
tense 

Reply of hers to our intelligence ! 

Live not the stars and mountains ? Aio 
die waives 

Without a spirit ? Arc the drooping caves 
Without a feeling m their silent tears u 
No—no—they woo and clasp us to their 
spheres. 

Dissolve this clog and clod of clay before 
Its hour, and merge our soul in the great 
shore. 

$trip off tins fond and false identity! 

Who thinks of self when gazing on the 
sea 5 ' ThfJtlaiid. 

On this fine passage Benjamin Con¬ 
stant observes: “ < )n nous assure 
que certains homines accuscnt Lord 
Byron d’atheisme, et d’impiete. II 
y a plus dc religion dans ces douze 
vers quo dans les cents passes, pre¬ 
sents, et future, de tous ces dtnon- 
ciateurs mis ensemble.” Such is the 
Frenchman's notion of religion ; if it 
be correct, our poets must be as of 
©Id our priests again, and clergymen 
be dismissed for want of imagina- 
tiottv Lord Byron bad not the dra¬ 
matic talent, that is, he could not 
discriminate human characters and 
assume them; but he seems to have 
hod this dramatic talent as applied, 
net to human beings, but to natural 
objects, in the greatest perfection. 
He could nicciy discern their distinc¬ 
tive differences, adapt woids and 
sentiments to them, and hold inter* 
course with them of a very tefined 
and beautiful description. When he 
UHBielled, he communed with the 
and the valk \ and the mean. 


Certainly ho did not travel fot fa¬ 
shion's sake, nor would he follow in 
the wake of the herd of voyagers. 
As much as he had been about the 
Mediterranean, he had never visited 
Vesuvius or JEtna, because all the 
world had; and when any of the 
well-known European volcanic moun¬ 
tains were mentioned he would talk 
of the Andes, which he used to ex¬ 
press himself as mo<-t anxious to 
visit. In going to Greece tin* hist 
time, he went out of his way to 
see Stromboli; and when it happen¬ 
ed that there was no ei upturn duimg 
the night his vessel lay off there, he 
cursed and swore bitterly for no short 
time. 

In travelling, he was an odd mix¬ 
ture of indolence and capi icious ac¬ 
tivity; it was M.ucih possible to 
get him away fjoni a place uudci six 
months, and very riifln ult to htep 
him longer. In the Wcstininstei 
Review, there is an interesting pa¬ 
per formed out of his letter, and out 
of Fletcher’s account of his last ill¬ 
ness, which though wntteu with fan- 
ness, has unhappily the usual lault 
of going upon stilt". All land 
Byron’s movements aie cltiihutul to 
some high moth e 01 othei, oi some 
deep delibciatiou, when his fiiemls 
well know that he went just as tin 
wind did or dill not blow. Among 
a deal more of bamboozlement about 
Lord Byron going to Greece or stay¬ 
ing here or tlieie, very sago leasons 
are given for his remaining in Ceplw- 
lonia so long. The fact is, he had 
got set down there, anil he was too 
idle to be removed; first, ho was 
not to be got out of the vessel 
m which he had sailed, in which 
he dawdled for sir weeks aftei his 
ai rival, when the charter of the ves¬ 
sel expired and he was compelled to 
change his quarters;—he then took 
up his residence in the little village 
of Metaxata, where again he was 
not to be moved to Missolongbi, 
whither he had declared his resolu¬ 
tion of proceeding: ship after ship 
was sent for him by Mavrocordato, 
and messenger upon messenger; he 

i womised and promised, until at 
ength, either worn out by importti- 
* nity, or weary of his abode, he hired 
a couple of vessels (refusing the 
Greek ships) and tio-scd. 

It is "aid that lus intuition was 
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not to remain in Greece,—that ho de¬ 
termined to return niter his attack 
.of epilepsy. Probably it was only 
his removal into sown better climate 
that was intended. Certainly a more 
miserable and unhealthy bog- than 
Missolonghi is not to be found out 
oi tire fens oi Holland, or the Isle of 
Ely. He either felt or affected to* 
feel a presentiment that he should 
die in Greece, and when his return 
was spoken of, considered it as out 
of the question, predicting that the 
Turks, the Greeks, or the Malaria, 
would effectually put an end to any 
designs he might have of returning. 
At the moment of his seizure with 
the epileptic fits prior to hi« lust 
illness, he was jesting with Parry, 
an engineer sent out by the Greek 
committee, who, by dint of being 
his butt, had got great power over 
him, and indeed, became every 
thing to him. Besides this mail 
there was Fletcher, who had lived 
with him twenty years, and who 
was oiiginally a shoemaker, whom 
his Lordship had picked up iri the 
villauc wheie he lived, at Ncwstead, 
and who, after attending him in 
some of his mral adventures, became 
attached to his si rvice : he had also 
a faithful Italian servant, Battista ; 
a Greek secretary; and Count Gamba 
seems to have acted the part of his 
Italian sccretaiy. Lord Byron spoke 
French very imperfectly, and Italian 
not correctly, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty he could be pre¬ 
vailed upon to make attempts in a 
foreign language. He would get 
any body about him to interpret for 
him, though he might know the lan¬ 
guage better than his interpreter. 

When dying, he did not know his 
situation till a very short time before 
he fell into the profound lethargy,from 
which he never awoke ; and after he 
knew his danger, he could never 
speak intelligibly, but muttered his 
indistinct directions in three lan¬ 
guages. He seems to have spoken 
of his wife and his daughter—chiefly 
of the'latter; to this child he was 
very strongly attached, with indeed 
an intense parental feeling; his wife I 
do not believe he ever cared much 


for, and probably he married her 
from mercenary motives. 

I shall not attempt any summing 
up of* the desultory observations 
which I have thrown together, in 
the hope of superseding the cant and 
trash that has and wwi be said and 
sung about the character of this 
great man. All that it is necessary 
t6 add by way of conclusion, may be 
condensed into a very few words. 
Lord Byron was a Lord of very 
powerful intellect and strong pas¬ 
sions; these are almost sufficient data 
for a moral geometer to construct the 
whole figure; at least, add the follow¬ 
ing sentence, and sufficient is given : 
whether by early romantic experi¬ 
ence, or by a natural extiemc sensi¬ 
tiveness to external impressions, it 
was of all hi* intellectual faculties 
the imagination which wa* chiefly 
developed. Putting them together, wc 
may conclude, as was the iact, that 
he was irritable, capricious, at times 
even childish, wilful, dissipated, in¬ 
fidel, sensual; with little of that 
knowledge which is got at school, 
and much of that acquired after¬ 
wards: he was capable ot enthu¬ 
siasm ; and though intensely selfish, 
that is, enjoying his own sensa¬ 
tions, he was able to make great sa¬ 
crifices, or, in other words, he had a 
taste for the higher kinds of selfish¬ 
ness, i. e. the mos> useful and valua¬ 
ble kinds ; he was generous, fearless, 
open, veracious, and a cordial lover of 
society and of conviviality ; he was 
ardent in his friendships, but incon¬ 
stant ; and, however generally fond 
of his friends, more apt to be heartily 
weary of them than people usually 
are. 

No more epithets need be heaped 
together ; all that men have in gene¬ 
ral, he had in more than ordinary- 
force ; some of the qualities which 
men rarely have he possessed to ar 
splendid degree of perfection. 

Such is iht pursonal character of 
J jnrd Byron, as I have been able to 
draw it from having had access to 
peculiar sources of information, and 
from being placed m a situation best 
calculated, as I think, to form an im¬ 
partial opiniou. 


R.N. 
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BEAUTIES OF THE INUENDO. 

Dcsti. Am T that name, I ago? 
lai'O. What name, my gracious lady ? 

Bad. Such as, she said, my lord did say I was.— Othdlu. 


Ciriainly, even though a man 
should not be incapable of doing an 
ill action, we ought not to think 
the worse of him lor being ashamed 
to talk about it. There is no ordi¬ 
nary vice of which human nature is 
capable, which under certain circum¬ 
stances may not assume an appear¬ 
ance ofirrepreheusibilily, nay, of ami¬ 
ability—and this proposition may ev on 
extend to hypocrisy, when it is not the 
hypocrisy of self interc st. For this 
reason, I am much inclined to ques¬ 
tion the sanity of the reasoning which 
would cite the delicate euphuism of 
the livers of the nineteenth eentiuy 
as an infeiential argument of their 
moral degeneracy from the plain 
speukeis of the eighteenth or any 
preceding one. Perhaps the only 
objection worth infilling which has 
ever been urged against the use of 
the luneudo, is, that it seems to show 
a want of honesty, and tlnows an ob¬ 
stacle in our w ay to the goal of truth, 
or at least causes a delay in our 
efforts to arrive there. No such 
thing; it is on the contrary, in 
nurny instances, a surer aiul even 
a readier mode ot achieving truth, 
than the direct speech of him who 
despises it. A man may examine the 
sun s disk more clearly by reflection 
than by gazing immediately upon it, 
so it is that the lnucndo shadows 
down, mellows, and clarifies. 

“ What is il” (the liddle is Tony 
Lumpkin's 1 think) “ that goes round 
tire house, and round the house, and 
never touches the house?” It is 
lnucndo. 'Tis a beautiful engine in 
the hands of one who knows how to 
use it, commc il Jhut —and is of the 
same elegance and utility in aigu- 
ment that idiom is in language. 

There are various uses for, and 
classes ofthe lnucndo. Perhaps we 
might allow some of the principal to 
run in this order. 

The Inueiulo courteous. 

- philanthropic. 

-modest. 

—. sarcastic or malicious. 


• The first mentioned is in very ge¬ 
neral use in our day, as indeed are 
they all. Every body remembeis the 
immortal instance of the preacher 
who damned his congregation so po¬ 
litely that he Would only insinuate 
the nature of the retribution tiny 
had to expect—but I recullett wit¬ 
nessing one scarcely less ingenious at 
the front of a provincial comt-lumsc. 
A rather unusual ease had been t> ied 
in the forenoon—it was an at lion 
brought against a qualvci for defama¬ 
tion, 'which defamation consisted in 
the too miguaided use of the word 
“ rogue,” as applied to the plaintiff, 
and heavy damages had been obtain¬ 
ed. As both puities were leaving 
court, the quakci, who, though a 
very’ belligerent fellow, was lender id 
a little more cautious by the txpui- 
enct lie hud just acquired, shook liis 
head at the \ictoi, and i x< (aimed 

“Ah, thee art—thee ait-” 

and made a pause. “ hat am I, 
now ?” ilied the other, chuckling— 
“ am 1 a rogue, now , cli ?”—“ Tine 
hast said it, friend,’' ic joined the 
quakci. 

Passing lire other day' through 
TIolboin, my attention w as dhectcd 
by a compuiuoli to one of those con¬ 
cerns (which, lest this should inert 
the eyes of persons of peculiar ft 11- 
ings, I shall not par ticulai i/e ), it w as, 
however, a place which is bv some 
considered of great convenience- -oc¬ 
casionally. But the nature of the 
business there transacted was un- 
liouncccl to the public by the words 
“ Miscellaneous Repository,” which 
were neatly inscribed in yellow let¬ 
ters over the door. What a philan¬ 
thropic—what a delicate soul must 
the niati possess to whom such an 
idea suggested itself!—“ John, take* 
my repeater to the MisicUanious Jlt- 
pository If Claude Lorraine had 
turned pawn-broker, could he have 
convoyed the intelligence more poeti¬ 
cally ? 

If a friend happens by some awk¬ 
ward train of circumstances to find 
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• himself within the precincts of cer¬ 
tain places appointed lor the enter¬ 
tainment of gentlemen who under¬ 
stand the conjugation of the verh 
“ i mjirunter" better than “ jtaytr,” 
we do not address our letters— 
“ Blank Blank, Ksq. White t’ross- 
strict,” or “ Blank Blank, Esq. 
Kind's Bench,” we substitute the 
more elegant addresses “ Spencer's 
Hotel,” and “Abbot's Priory,”with¬ 
out the risk of being misunderstood 
by the twopenny post. 

The modest luuendo, as indeed is 
the case with the modest every thing 
—is calculated to do the praetiser a 
misehiei, at Jeast I remember to have 
seen it attended by such lesult. 
It is notorious how very shamelessly 
tli.it unfortunate race of demi-mor- 
tals, ycleped tailors, aie sometimes 
treated by those who make it the 
business oi their existence to set up 
the statue nt gentility without being 
provided with the neeessaiy pedestal, 
and who in consequence sutler it 
to stand ou the shoulders of butchers, 
Itakeis, boot-makeis, and the knights 
of the thimble aloiesaid,—who are 
kind enough 

To take into their need a smile from hope 
And wail, m coldness, its, fruition. 

f But it this, be sometimes the fate 
of a London tailor, what must lie 
have to expect who stitches for the 
trunks ot liisli country gentlemen, 
w ho, to do them justice, cannot mini; 
her amongst their failings that of a 
cowardly eagerness to get rid of their 
cieditors. One of these poor devils 
bail a bill of three years’ standing 
against a neighbour of his, a genteel 
well doing “ middleman;” at length, 
driven to desperation by want of 
money, lie took the daring resolution 
to apply toi his debt, anil actually 
sent him (with a basket of eggs) the 
following letter:— 

please your oner, 

hoping your oner wont be displcasd at 
my boldness and I send a little basket of 
eggs—good fresh eggs—arid they were 
lade by the little black lien that's three yeer 
ould come JVIicIiacliuas eve the day that I 
sent home your oner's shutc—and the 
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-intirely— 


times are very hard intirely- 
plasc your* oner from 

your oner’s sarvent to comand, 

Timothcus Kinnealy. 
the woman hopes the eggs wil come handy 
to die young mistris out of her confinement. 
—tuseday mornin. 

This delicate and courteous epis¬ 
tle produced nothing less than the 
object it aimed at. A lot rent of 
abuse formed the gentleman a answer. f 
1 was standing by his side while he 
wrote, and as 1 saw the grievous 
phrases glide from his pen—uttered 
a pshn! of something like reproof— 
“ Damn the fool!” was his reply— 
“ he has put his neck down and £ 
will tread on it." It silenced me at 
once, for (this was in the summer of 
21 ) a very general and prophetic ap¬ 
plication of the thing Hashed upon 
my mind. 

Then* is another species of the 
modest lnucndo, oi hint, which does 
not pci haps originate precisely in the 
same feeling, nor is it quite so dele¬ 
terious in its consequences; but it is 
doubtless very amiable, notwith¬ 
standing. The gentleman assures you 
he will not affect the so and so of 
such a person, nor the so and so of 
such a one. Inrun sc, even if he had 
those pretensions (what a delightful 
inncvtlu /) it would not be considered 
perfectly modest in him openly to 
say so. There has been a pleasant 
instance of this order “ about town'’ 
lately. 

For the last—heaven help the 
while*!— wo are not at a loss lor in¬ 
stances or uses. It is the keystone 
and the corm r stone of what is called 
—scandal “ in the vulgar,” that very 
pleasant occupation which makes 
Time shake his pinions more* fleetly 
over the heads oi women anil woman¬ 
ish men. But wait until next session 
—slip your half-crown into the door¬ 
keeper's hand, creep up, and poke 
your phiz into the gallery, theu look 
round and listen, until you have 
caught a speaker on his legs—a man 
with a shai p no-'e, close se*t eyes, ga¬ 
thering brow, ike. &c. and I lay you 
any wager you please, that in a few 
minutes you plead guilty to having 
seen a genius in this class. 

S. D. S. 
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MACADAMIZATION. 

A Letltr from Biliv (TRcorkf to the Editut. 

Paint aiduani viimi. 

Me paws the high-way. 

(Phi Inn O'F&tm , my Sihoohninti r.) 


Mr. What’s-your-name. — I am a 
prince by descent and a pavior by 
profession. True, 1 am a foreigner 
and barbarian,—for I come from Ire¬ 
land,—but there is blood in my veins 
which heretofore ran riot up and 
down the O'Rourkes anil O’Shaugh- 
uessics. Milesius was my great¬ 
grandfather forty time** xemoved, and 
my great-grandmother of the same 
.generation was cousin by-the-button- 
hole to O’Connor, pi ogenitor and pro¬ 
propagator of the piesent great Ro¬ 
ger O’Connor of Dangan Castle, who 
was found innocent of robbing the 
mail a tew years ago, when the 
Orangemen weie in want of a head 
to adorn King William’s lamp-post 
at the Anniversary of the Boyne 
Water. Thus, Mr. Thingumbob, you 
see though 1 do fillip the paving- 
stones with a thice-man beetle, 
though I do peg a few pebbles every 
day into the scull of our old Mother 
Barth (alma fe/lw., as Phelim used to 
call her),—I really was bom to a 
royal rattle. Excuse alliteration, 
Mr. Blank; T am not only a prince 
and a pavior, but a poet.* I broke 
half the panes in the province of 
Leinster scribbling amatory verses, 
epigrams, and epitaphs on Miss Kitty 
M'Fun, with a glazier’s diamond 
that I stole from my uncle ; I wrote 
all the best lines in the “ Emerald 
Isle ” (all the bad ones were written 
by Counsellor Phillips), and I gave 
Tom Moore more hints for Thomas 
Little’s poems than either of this 
duet of gentlemeu ever had the de¬ 
cency to thank me for. But this is 
all bother. What I want to say is 


this:—I don't like at all at all this 
new-fashioned out-of-the-way w ay 
of paving the streets with jackstones. 
Who ever saw a street covered w itli 
gun-flints by way of pavement? 
This is pretty wig-making! I sup¬ 
pose the next thing wo’Jl do is to 
spread them with Tmkcy carpets 
that our old duchesses aud de¬ 
bauchees may trundle along to the 
Parliament House and the Opera 
without shaking themselves to pieces 
a sea^' 400 soon ! <> give me the 
shu.) tie pebblemrnt of my own 
native lty in Shavnroikshiie—Dub¬ 
lin ! Mu;jor-Taylou alum against 
Macadamization any duy! + White 
the jaiiihi totter over the sticets like 
boats on a river of pav irig stones r ^ 
Up and down! right and left! llo- 
heulo! toss'll hither anil thithei ! 
from pebble to puddle! hom gully 
to gutter!—Spbsh splash! tliete 
tiny go! while the liau my § hers 
through one of his dead-lights back 
at Mr. Paddy O’Pluieton, Paddy foi 
lack of a lash applies liis perpetual 
toe to Kawney’s abutment, and tin* 
lob within sits on bis knuckles to 
keep his bieeches fiom wearing out 
the cushions that feel as if stufleil 
wi th po tatoes! — That’s someth ii ig 
like jaunting; a man feels that In s 
getting the worth of his money’. 
But to sliddei over the aiable like <1 
Laplander in a sledge, — to have youi 
streets as smooth and soaporiferous ns 
a schoolboy's phyzzonomy,—Booh ! 
I'd as soon tumble down Greenwich 
Hill with a feather-bed for my partner! 

Will you lend me the loun of a 
page or so in your ** truly excellent 


• *Twas my mother’s foster-brother wrote u The Groves of Blarney her maiden 
name was Kelly, and she is the identical the of whom the author says 

And av you would see sweet Mabel Kelly, 

No nightingv/M sings half more bright — 
which is the true reading. 

+ Major Taylor, Paving-Master General to the City of Dublin. Ifc also makes 
darkness visible at night, being Lamplighter-General. 

$ •fingltii one-horse wooden baskets, upon three wheels, and another on Sundays. 

§ Corrupted from the paternal Spanish—, wc suppose — Ed. 
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foul ,widely-circulatiug ” periodical, 
Mr. What-ever-your-name-is, to 
make this case projx*r!y public ? Sure, 
J know you will! — Besides Bus 
beauty ami gentility of pebblcment 
u hich 1 have already noticed, I have 
two or three observations to make in 
its favour which I’d thank any Mac- 
aduniit<' between this and himself to 
answer. I’ll make him eat,—not a 
potatoe, but a paving-stone if he 
doesn’t confess himself knocked down 
by the argimunts I’ve brought to 
silence him. 

l<'tr.stly and fori most. I, and the 
rist of us, that is, all who live at 
pi exeat upon paving-stones, must 
now begin to starve with all pos¬ 
sible alaciity upon nothing. Irish¬ 
men e.m’t live like camelcopards* 
upon air, no more than Englishmen 
on potato and point. But if the 
streets are to be thrown hitfats-holui 
into the hands of nobody but stone- 
crackers and levellers, what is to 
become of the professors of the noble 
Art of Paviner,—me and the rest of 
us ? Oi does Mr. Macadam (the son 
of .in oiiginal sinner!) think we’ll 
dishonour the cloth by turning ma¬ 
nufacture! s of jack-stones and sho¬ 
vellers of shingles? Does he think 
(the *■ and-pipe* ’j that gentlemen of 
the pax ing-pj ofession will descend to 
g^t up on a little heap of pebbles 
and keep cracking there all day for 
his honour's advantage ?—Och the 
gander ! He knoxx's a l !, tle less than 
nothing if he thinks to bamboozle us 
in this way ! 

Secondly and foremost. The no¬ 
bility and gentry will be no such 
gaineis after all by exploding the 
pebhlement-system. We all know 
that every one is thought of exactly 
in propoition to the noise she or he 
makes in the world. Now if my 
lady this and my lord that, are 
to whistle through the city as softly 
as Mr. Macadam would make them, 
without kicking up a continual row 
in their carriages, why they'll never 
be heard of! But they can never 


do the latter without the help of 
paving stones. When the Duchess 
of Devilment’s barouche and four 
rattled down Regent-street pom¬ 
melling the pcbblement, and knock¬ 
ing fire from the flints, with her 
full-bottomed, flour-pated, ’ rosy- 
nosed, three-cocked-hat-covered 

coachman joggling from side to side 
of his box, and her sQk-stocking’d, 
sleek-cheek'd, sly-eyed brace of li¬ 
verymen bumping and bobbing up 
and* down on the footboard as the 
vehicle chattered along; then indeed 
was the Duchess of Devilment some¬ 
thing mere in our eyes than a mo¬ 
ther-ape in petticoats; then indeed 
was site heard and seen, though per¬ 
haps neither felt nor understood j—-in* 
short, she was a onu body. But now, 
if the King himself were to sweep 
from Carlton House to the Crescent 
we should think him little better 
than a biped like one of ourselves! 

Thirdly and foremost. I see no¬ 
thing the Macadamitcs have brought 
with them in exchange fur our 
paving-stones but dust in one hand 
and dirt iu the other. If the npw 
system of strcetification goes on, 
London will shortly be nothnig but a 
criss-cross of high-roads, and the 
houses will be worse than so many 
citizens’ country boxes, built ou the 
brink of the roadside, and enveloped 
like tbc Lord Chancellor's head iu a 
wig-full of dust and confusion. In 
summer the street walkers and flag- 
hoppers of every description and de¬ 
nomination will be covered from 
head to foot with surtouts a la poudre, 
and look like a population of millers 
just turned loose from the hopper- 
loft. Iu winter they will be over the 
boots in mud and slip-slop; they’ll 
be as cleanly bespattered as if they 
had stood the brunt of Fleet-market 
iu the piUory ; they’ll he taken by 
the pigeons, tailors, peripatetic ca- 
terwaulers, and all the other odd fish 
that frequent the house-tops, for no¬ 
thing but gigantic gutter-snipes and 
magnified mud-larks!+ And our rows 


* Our correspondent probably forgets the exact distinction between camelcopards and 
camrhon * i he, however, wc think, fully supports the national character, as given by 
Iludibras— 

As learned as the Wild Irish arc.— Ed. 

f Guitcr-snipis and mud-lot hi, poetical names for pigs, in Ireland. We do not pro¬ 
fess to know the precise difference between them. Our learned correspondent perhaps 
only makes use of the rhetorical figure— nlrotntimtr. to fill up his period— Ed. 
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of shoppery too! Why they'II be 
filled to the tip-top shelf with whirl¬ 
winds of powdered jackstotiea! rib¬ 
bons and bobbins, laces and braces, 
caps and tiaps, petticoats and waist¬ 
coats, all their paraphernalia and 
strumpetry, tag-rag-merry-derry-pe- 
riwig-and-hatband, will be dredged 
with ground-pepper dust! and the 
prentices within will be choaked ex¬ 
tempore before they can whistle Jack 
Robinson !—'T wont do, Mr. Nobody ! 
By the powders, it wont! * 

Lastly and foremost. We shall lose 
all our old women ! Think of that Mr. 
Thingumbob ! We shall lose our old 
women as fast as hops !—A friend of 
mine let me into this secret t'other 
day behind a pot of Whitbread. The 
blood of all our old beggar women 
will be on Mr. Macadam's head, if he 
goes on with his pippin-squeezing 
system of streetificution ! He will be 
guilty of universal aniseed!* In a 
few years if the Mucadairiites should 
supplant thy Paving-Board, we shall 
not be able to get an old woman for 
love or money. Why ?—I’ll tell you. 
Wont they be sure to be mil o\ei 
wherever they are to be found cross¬ 
ing a crossing? When the coaches 
and cavalry travel on velv et,—when 
the rattle of a wheel or the tramp of 
a (fuodruptd shall be drowned in the 
dust,—will any old woman but a 
witch be able to hear what’s coming 
upon her? When the streets are so 
soft and smack-smootb that one may 
drive bom No. any thing in any 
place, to St. Paul’s, or to Westmin¬ 
ster, in the tick of a death-watch, 
may not a blind beldame of any sex, 
age, or condition, be torn fiom the 
delights of this life and in a manner 
kicked into the midtile of the next, 
without so much as cr By your leave" 


COct. 

or “ Beg your pardon”? Or do w„- 
expect an old woman to run like a 
lamplighter when she sees the pole of 
a carnage within an inch of her 
beard ? or to skip like a ben on a hot 
griddle when she feels a couple of 
coach-horses beading on her toes, 
and perhaps whipping off her wig 
like hay from a pitch-fork * Even 
with all the “ notes of pi cpai alien " 
which pat mg stones could giv e, our 
coachmen generally contii\ etl to de¬ 
molish some dozen of sexagenarian 
pcdestci ians f eveiy twelvemonth. 
Aniseed is gi eat fun of an opcia night 
for the big-wigs on the boxes ; and 
even gentlemen-whips have been 
known to practise this interesting 
kind of mm dor when they wished to 
show how quietly they could trot 
over an old woman without losing 
their balance. {. 

For all these reasons, Mr. My- 
Fritud, and a great many woisoones, 
I think Macadami/ation is veiy su¬ 
periorly uu-preteiable to pebblcmcut. 
So do all of the profession. A\ e are 
about to get up an adcliess to the 
Pailiament, which is to be called— 
The Pa viol's Petition, in which we 
pray for paving stones, and show 
that the new system of streetifieatiou 
comes under the penial ty of the 
Chalking-Act, being a capital inno¬ 
vation upon the long-establislieel e us- 
jtoins of the countiy. As foi Mr. 
Macadam, we are detci mined to take 
the law into our own bands, anti 
stow him the fiist time we catch his 
honour in London 

No more at pie sent from your 
loving afiee tionate 

Bury O’JIochm , 
Pivfissor of Pa, uti> ; 2V<>. 0, 

K nail's At 11 ; Jint J/oar do an 
lto dummy. 


* We thought ourselves tolerable philologists, but this word we acknowledge sets our 
ingenuity at defiance. We can but ofTer a conjectural explanation. The Latin for an 
old woman is ana a ,• whence possibly ani-i id< (which our p.ivior, by a poetical licence 
we suppose, spells amut d) may be taken to express— old-woman-], ilhitif. —Ed 
+ Sic in MS 

£ I’d a grand-aunt that was hit once in tills fashion; she died above twenty years 
after with the mark of a horse-shoe on her— The gentleman that kilt her gate her a 
penny. ’ 
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WALLADMOR: 


•SIR WALTER SCOTT’S GERMAN NOVEL. 


WaUadmor. Frei nach dem Enplischen ties Walter ScotU, Von W****s. 
Berlin, bei F. A. Ilerbig. 1824. 3 Bandfe* 


“Freely translated !” Yes, no 
want of freedom I All free and easy! 
impossible to complain on that score. 
Verily, this is the boldest hoax of 

our times.-Most readers we sup- 

post have read the mere fact of the 
hoax ns communicated through the 
Morning Chronicle, by the late Mr. 
Bohte, on his return from the Lcipsic 
fair: for those who have not, we re¬ 
peat it here.-German booksellers, 

it seems, had come to an agreement, 
one and all, that Sir Walter Scott 
was rather tartly in his movements: 
he lay fallow longer than they would 
tolerate. To take two crops off the 
land in each year—was not suffi¬ 
cient. Such slovenly farming was 
not to be endured. And at all events 
there must be a Scotch novel against 
the Lcipsic fair ; the Jubilate-fair of 
1 H21-; which fair is at Easter. But 
unfortunately Sir Walter’s cycle did 
not coincide with that of Leipsir and 
Funk fort. 'When Saxony kept her 
Easter jubilee, the Scotch press was 
keeping Lent. The Edinburgh moon, 
that so steadily waxes and wanes, 
was at that time “ hid i . her vacant 
interlunar cave: "■—blit the men of 
Leipsic, and the “ Trade ” from 
Hamburgh to Munich, insisted that 
she should be at full. ** Shine 
out, Sir Walter!” they all ex¬ 
claimed, “ and enlighten our dark¬ 
ness ! ” But, as he would not, some¬ 
body must shine for him. 

Flecterc si nequeam Supcros, Acheronta 
movebo. 

. The best thing of all was the 
geuuine foreign article, tc neat as 
imported the second best a home 
manufacture brought as near in 
strength and color as “ circum¬ 
stances ” would permit. A true 
Scotch novel, if possible: if not, a 
capital hoax! 

The better half of the prayer— 


Jove, as we have said, dispersed to 
the winds: but to the second 

Anouit, ct totum nutu tremcfecit Olym¬ 
pian. 

Gods and men agreed that there 

should be a capital hoax*-Gods 

and men ; “ et concessere column®,” 
and the Lcipsic book-stalls abetted 
it. A hoax was bespoke in three 
volumes ; and a hoaxer was bespoke 
to make it. And the grave publish¬ 
ers throughout Germany, Moravians 
and all, subscribed for reams of 
hoax. A great Hum was inflated at 
Leipsic, and went floating over the 
fields of Germany: a rrop<p6\i>Z, or 
glittering bubble — blown by the 
united breath of German Patemoster- 
ltow,—ascended as the true balloon. 
Bubbled Germany laughed, because 
it knew not that it was a bubble: 
and bubbling Germany laughed, be¬ 
cause it knew full well that it was. 
The laugh of welcome was before 
it: the cackiunus of triumph was 
behind it. They had made a false 
Florimel + of suo tv • and the false 
Florimel went wandering from the 
Danube to the Rhine; and won all 
hearts, it Is said, from the true Flo¬ 
rimel. And now at length is the 
false Florimel come over to England: 
and here are we to welcome her— 
scattering gay rhetoric before her 
steps as from an Amaltliea’s horn: 
make way for her therefore in Eng¬ 
land : be civil to her, oh! our Fa¬ 
thers in the “ Row: ” welcome her 
iu Albcmarle-street: ye constables, 
whether spelt with little c's or 
great C’s, keep open the paths for 
your daughter that comes back to 
claim a settlement and her rights 
of affiliation: why must afar only 
be rejected from her father’s house ? 
she only be frowned upon by the 
gay choir of her sisters?—Furnace 
of London criticism ! remit thy fires: 


* WaUadmor. Freely translated from the English of Sir Walter Scott. ByW # ***»- 
Berlin: F.A. Horliig. 1821. 3 Vols. 

“1* See tfie Fnei /<• Quenrr. Book 3 and 4. 

Oct. 1824. 2 A 
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melt not the snowy beauty too soon! 
Suffer her to wander a little, and 
display her charms, in the country 
which she claims tor her own. 
Mount, jHimpholy v of (lermany, 
mount once more: bubble of Leipsic, 
glittci again for a little moment in 
London: el vos plevudite, publishers 
of Hi itain, as this parhelion rives upon 
tout horizon: for it was your bre¬ 
thren that were the hoaxers; and it 
was nations that were hoaxed. Not 
a publisher but cachinnates from 
Leipsic to Moscow—from Stockholm 
to Vienna 1 you also therefore, oh, 
“ Trade" of London and Edinburgh, 
we charge you, make common cause 
with the Jubilate catalogist* * of 
Leipsic: 

Pursue their triumph, and partake the gsdc! 

Thus, in measured words and a 
solemn J i olonai\c of rhetoric, we 
usher in—before the English public 
-—the interesting youiig stranger and 
impostor WaUadmnr. The pretences 
of this impostm are now made known: 
and the next question is—in what 
way aie these supported? This also 
we shall answei ; and shall put the 
reader in possession of the novel, 
by rifling the charms as yet un¬ 


breathed on in England, and giving 
him the very fragrance and aroma of 
Walladihor in English.—What sense 
there can be in writing "reviews”' 
or "abstiacts" of Sir W. Scott’s 
English novels for English readers, 
we never yet could learn. To see a 
London or Edinburgh critic luxuri¬ 
ously reposing on his sofa, gratifying 
himself up to the height of Gray s 
wish liy reading “ eternal new no¬ 
vels,” and then to see him indolently 
cutting out with a pair of scissars 
this or that chapter with a request to 
the compositor that he will reset that 
same chapter in a different type for 
the benefit of leaders—eveiy soul of 
whom has the novel itself lying on 
his table,—such a spectacle, we con¬ 
fess, moves our wondei and om dis¬ 
gust : and wc know that it is not less 
disgusting to all lational people ; 
who see in all this neither Inborn to 
the critic—foi vs Inch he should be 
thanked, nor sei vice to any body else 
—for which tlitfy should thank him. 
Soonei than descend to such para¬ 
sitical or ivy-like dependence upon 
the stem of anothei man’s hooks, we 
for our pait would betake om stives 
to the last oppiobrium of honest 
men—viz. the cuttiug out our own 


* Wallad mor stands regularly inserted in the Leipsic Mess-Catalog for Easter, 1821, 
under the name of Sit Walter Scott, as one of his novels : it is the penultimate article 

on p. 255. The Catalogue was published on the Gthof April_Two or three years ago 

we remember to have heard of another plot from this quarter against the Scotch novels; 
and, by the dedication prefixed to the 3cl vol. of Walladiuor, it would seem that in the 
nnit stage it had succeeded. Through some quarter or other it was said that a duplicate 
of every proof sheet, as it issued from the Edinburgh press, was forwarded to a sea-port 
town on the continent, and there translated into German. Now it was the design oi the 
pirates.to put this German translation into another conspirator's hands who was to trans¬ 
late it into good English : he was ready to swear (and truly) that lie had nothing to do 
wim any piratical practices upon English hooks; for that he had translated from a known 
and producible German book. The German book was m regard to him the authentic 
archetype. As to any Scotch book of Mr. Constable’s press, for any tiling lie knew— 
that might be a piratical translation from the German copy, obtained probably by some 
nefarious corruption and bribery of Mr. Constable's amongst German couqxisitors. To 
keep up the ball, an opposition party in Loudon designed to carry on the series of rever¬ 
berations by translating the pirated English translation back agnin into excellent German, 
and launching this decomplex pirate in the German market against her own grandmother 
the old original pirate. Accidents favouring, and supposing the wind to be against Mr. 
Gonstable (who of course sends the copies for London by flea),—it was conceived possible 
that a German daughter, an English grand-daughter, and a German great-grand-daughter 
might all be abroad in London before the Edinburgh motheT arrived; who would thua 
have found heraelf an old woman on reaching Messrs. Hursts’ and Co., and blessed with 
several generations of flourishing posterity before she was fully aware of her own exist¬ 
ence. Or, supposing Mr. Constable's steam-vessel to arrive off the mouth of the river 
We same time as. the Continental steam-vessel, there might have been a race be- 
' i S rtlcs < — w klrii of purse Patemaster-row and Ave Maria-lane would have 
Mr. Constable’s ship and shin's-company being taken by suTprizc, betting 
. . , . aturally have run against “ the old mother and, in any case, “ young pirate” 
vourite’’ ^ 8°°^*” ant * smuggler's prices would certainly have been the fa- 
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drawers and trowscrs : this we hold 
to be a far more creditable way of 
using scissars. Hut with iaspect to 
tSir VI'. Scott’s German novels the 
case is diderent. To be the reader's 
proxy in reading these—is at least 
doing him some service: and if the 
critic is called upon to read three vo¬ 
lumes containing 883 pages (each 
page one-sixth more than the pages 
of Sir Walter Scott’s ) in 32 hours, 
under terror of having the book 
reel,limed,— and v\ hen that terror 
is removed, uses his spate time in 
making translations of the principal 
scenes and connecting them together 
by the necessary links of narrative,— 
we ean then understand that, whilst 
some service is done to the reader, 
some labour is also incurred by the 
ciitic. This L, the simple statement 
ot our own case and merits in legard 
to the reader. We actually lead 
through, and abstracted, the whole 
novel within the tune specilied : and, 
the copy not btina our own but pro¬ 
mised to an Edmbmgh purchaser, 
we lead—as tiitics are wont to reacl 
- —in the uneasy position of looking 
up a ehimne) : lor, in order to keep 
a book in a saleable stale, the puper- 
cutlci must not lay have above one- 
sixth o 1 the lineiit leaves—new let the 
winds ot Heaven visit their hidden 
charms too i oughly. At the cud of 
tlie 32 horns, by some accident of 
fortune’s wheel, the copy turned out 
to be a derelict, and was forfeited to 
us: upon which we set to woih mid 
made the most ol this Godsend—by 
turning 4 ‘ wrecker ” and plundering 
the vessel of some of ’'er best stores. 
Our trust is—that we have stowed 
away into the London Maoazini: 
some of the choicest scenes of Wallad-. 
mor : and these we have endeavoured 
to translate not merely from the Her¬ 
man — but also into English, a part of 
their task which translators aie apt to 
forget. We shall begin with the de¬ 
dication of tlu» soi-disaut Herman 
translator to Sir Waller Scott—this, 
which stands at the beginning of the 
third volume, is droll enough: a 
dedication to some man of straw (Sir 
Janies Uarnesly of Ellesmere) writ¬ 
ten in the person of Sir Walter Scott, 
and prefixed to the whole work, i^ 
too dull to merit notice. 

1 _ To Sir Wali>r Scott, Sait. 

Shy-rUncommun it may certainly be. 


but surely not a thing quite unheard of, 
that a translator should dedicate his trans¬ 
lation to die author of the original work: 
and, the translation here offered to your 
notice—being, as the writer flatters himself 
by no means a common one,—he. is the 
more encouraged to take this very uncom¬ 
mon liberty. 

Ah Sir Walter 1—did you but know to 
what straits the‘-poor Herman translator 
of "Walter-Scottish novels is reduced, you 
would paidon greater liberties than this. 
Jieouti First of all, comes the bookseller 
and cheapens a translator, in the very 
cheapest market of translation-jobbers that 
can be supposed Kkely to do any justice to 
the woik. Next,—the sheets, dripping wet 
as they arrive by every post from the Edin¬ 
burgh press, must be translated just as 
they stand with or without sense or con¬ 
nexion. Nay it happens not unfrcquently 
that, if a sheet should chance to end with 
one or two syllables of an unfinished word, 
we are obliged to translate this first instal¬ 
ment of a future meaning; and, by the 
time the next sheet airivcs with the sylla¬ 
bles in arrear, we first learn into what con¬ 
founded scrapes we have lallcn by guessing 
and translating at bap-hazard. Xamino 
stmt tuliniu : else — but I shall content my¬ 
self with reminding the public of the well- 
known ami sad mishap that occurred in the 
translation of Kenilworth. In another in¬ 
stance the sheet nniortunaUly closed thus t 
—“to ««>,<• hunn Ifjtotn thtse disustt/s. 
he bccumc an agent oJ‘ Smith- ; ” anil we 
all translated—“ uin sich aus diesen tr»ib- 
seligkeitcn zu erretten, wurde cr Agent 
bei eincm Sschmiedemcister; that is, “ he 
ha ante foreman to a l hu huuith.” Now 
sad it is to tell what followed : we had 
dashed at it, and waited in tiemhling hope 
for the result: next morning’s post arrived, 
and showed that all Germany had been 
basely betrayed by a catch-word of Mr. 
Constable’s. For the next sheet took up 
the imperfect and embryo catch-wonl thus: 
—“fidtl tuuhlns , ot martiancs contracted 
Jin the sak e of money ; ” and the whole 
German sentence should have been repaired 
artd put to rights as follows: “ Er nego- 
rirtc, uni sich aufeuhelfcn, die sogenannten 
Smithfields heirathen oder Ehen, welche 
dqs Gewinnstes wegen geschlossen werl 
den : ” J say, it should have been: but 
woe is me ! it was too late : the translated 
sheet htul been already printed of!' with the 
blacksmith in it (loid confound him !>; 
and the blacksmith is there to this day, and 
cahoot be ejected. 

You see. Sir Walter, into what ‘'■sloughs 
of despond” we German translators fall 
-—with the sad necessity of dragging your 
houor after ns. Yet this is but a part of 
the general woe. When you hear in every 
bookseller's shop throughout Germany one 
unanimous complaint of the nou-purchus- 

2 A 2 
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ing public and of those great profit-absorb¬ 
ing whirlpools the cm ulating libraries,— 
in short all possible causes of diminished 
sale oil the one hand ; and on the other 
hand the forestalling spirit of competition 
among the translation-jobbers—bidding 
over caih other's heads as at an auction, 
whcic the translation is knocked down to 
him that will contract for bringing his 
u ares soonest to market;—hearing all this, 
Orir Walter, you will perceive that our old 
German proverb “■ Hilt inti PVtilc," (i. e. 
(Kostina lento, or I/it murt hash', I hi h sa 
•tjprtd) must in this cose, where lunti hap¬ 
pens to be the one great, qualification and 
* in< -t/nti-uon of a translator, he thrown al¬ 
together iuto the shade by that other pro 
verb— u Worzuerst kommt malilt zuerst ” 
(first come first servi tl). 

I for my part, that 1 might not lie so 
wholly at the mercy of this tyrant—.ffov/r, 
struck out a fresh path—in winch you. Sir, 
were so obliging as to assist me, Dut see 
what new troubles arise out of this to the 
unhappy translator. The world pretends 
to doubt whether the novel is really yours: * 
people‘actually begin to talk of your friend 
Washington Irving as the author, and God 
knows whom beside. As if any man, 
poets out of the question, could be sup¬ 
posed capable of an act of self-sacrifice 
so severe as that of writing a romance in 
3 vula. under the name of a friend 

All this tends to drive us translators to 
utter despair. However 1, in my garret, 
comfnrl myself by exclaiming “ Odi pro- 
fanum—if I cannot altogether subjoin 
—“ et arceo.” From your obliging dis- 
position, Sir Walter, I anticipate the gra¬ 
tification of a few lines by the next post 
establishing the authenticity of Wallad- 
nior. Should these lines even not be duly 
certified “ comm notano duobusque testi- 
bus,” yet if transmitted through the em¬ 
bassy—they will sufficiently attest their own 
legitimacy as well as that of your youngest 
child Walladmor. 

Notwithstanding what I have said about 
hash , I fear that haste lias played me a trick 
here ami thcic- The fact is—we are in 
dread of three simultaneous translations Of 
Walladmor from three different publishers: 


COct. 

and you will hardly believe how much the 
anxiety lest another translation should get 
the start of us can shake the stoutest of 
translating hearts. The names of landau— 
JV1 etliusalcm .’Muller—l>r. Spieker—Vou 
Holcm—and Loz f sound awfully in the 
cars of us gcnticuicii of the trade. And 
now, alas ! as many more are crowding 
into this Quinqucviratc. 

Should it happen that the recent versions 
of your works had not entirely satisfied 
your judgment, and that mine of Wallad¬ 
mor hud, — I would in that case esteem 
myself greatly flattered by your again 

sending me thiougli the house ot 11-n 

copy of the manuscript of yotu next io- 
mancc; in provision for which cast 1 do 
here by anticipation acknowledge my obli¬ 
gations to you ; and in due form of law 
bind myself over 

1. To the making good all expenses of 
‘ k copy,” Ac 

U. To the translation of both prose and 
verse according to the best of my pour 
abilities ; that your euiint nt name may not 
fall into discredit through the translators 
incompetence. 

3. To all possible affection, friendship, 
respect, Ac. in so far as, and according us, 
you youisclf shall he pleased to accept of 
any or all of these from 

Tht Tiauslatot of IVuUuthaoi „ 

Now lor the novel itself: hut to 
prepare the reader, we shall Jiist state 
the nature of the leading intuest 
which is detived from the following 
case:—A young man of unceituin pa¬ 
rentage, having been stolen wlu u an 
infant, and brought up among smug¬ 
glers,—of an aspiring and eneigetie 
character, but depressed by eiieum- 
stanees, seeks hi v ain to raise himself 
from that hiiinblemnk w Inch the style 
of his mind makes him feel as u degra¬ 
dation. Hence a gloomy discontent, 
and hatred of social institutions: with 
the native dignity ot his on u »h.i- 
raotor he combiners a good deal ot 
false' dignity, as might be expected 
from the style of* associations—upon 


• Oh! spirit of modem scepticism, to what shocking results art thou leading us! 
Already have Ijycurgus, Rmnulus, Numa, Ac. been resolved into mere allegorized nit as. 
And a learned friend hns undc'rtaken to prove, within the next 50 years, according to flic 
best iulcs of modern m tp*is, that na such banker as Mr Rothschild ever existed ; that 
the worel Rothschild in fact was nothing more than a symbolic expression lor a habit of 
advancing loans at the beginning of the UHh century : which indeed the word itself mdi- 
<atcs, if reduced to its roots. 1 should not be.su rprized to hear that some man had un¬ 
dertaken to demonstrate the non-existence of Kir Walter Scott: already there arc symp¬ 
toms ulnoad : for the mysterious author of Waverlcy Inis in our own days been detected 
in the persons of so many ports anti historian:* the most opposite to each other, that by 
this lime his personality must have been evaporated and volatilized into a whole synod of 
nun. A r nl( of tin fhdimlot. 

i Natin‘>- of pi rsons who have translated one or more of Sir Waltci Scott’s novels ' 
into Herman. 
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wh'ich his early misfortunes had 
thrown him: a gradual recklessness 
of character succeeds: and he ul- 
• tempts to obtain as a sunigglei or 
phate tlu* distinctions which he had 
vainly sought in more honourable 
paths. In the course of his wild 
adveiiluics, which afford continual 
exercise to the hardihood and ro¬ 
mantic addi ess of chai actor,—whilst 
lying hid in a wood he sees a 
young woman of great beauty riding 
past. To her he becomes pas¬ 
sionately devoted: ami hcioie.she 
is aware of his character or con¬ 
nexions, he persuades her, though a 
young woman ol family and distinc¬ 
tion, by the luity air of his manners 
and sentiments into clandestine meet¬ 
ings ; and finally wins her aflic- 
tions, AlU-i wards she comes to hear 
something mmc of liis character, 
though not the whole; is shocked; 
and sufliis much in mind: but at 
hnglli, her love pi .-dominating and 
knowing Llml lie was unfortunate and 
persecuted, she tells him—that, if he 
will wash out the stains upon his 
n.line, “ her heart shall remember 
only bis mistnitimes.” 

Hut he, who knows that all hope 
ot ieliie\iiig liis character is lost, 
glow s despeitilc .md frantic; foi any 
.home of rising to a level with tin- 
woman be lines, is ready to i-on- 
«uvl himself with the most criminal 
« -iti rpi ises ; and finally becomes a 
paity in the t'.ito-streei conspiracy: 
whilst the young lady, who never 
abates in her love for him, is preyed 
upon by grief and ill health. This is 
tin- nature of the picsiding interest. 
Both parties are still in eaily youth 
at the opening of the novel; the 
young man being about twenty-four. 

The tio\ el opens with the follow¬ 
ing scetm: wlrich, as all overtures 
should, piefigures as it were and ab¬ 
stracts the pievailing character of 
the music throughout the piece. The 
reader must continually hear in mitul 
that the author is writing in the per¬ 
son of Sir VV. Scott; “ our Southern 
capital” tliercfoie in llie first sen¬ 
tence of what follow's, means London 
—or possibly Bristol; the relative 
importance of which city amongst 
English towns the (Jermuns greatly 
overrate, drawing their estimate from 


gazetteers of two centuries back, 
when Liverpool was nut —and Man¬ 
chester, See. ns yet in oro. 

Perhaps the reader may still remember 
the following article in me Times news- 
paper, which about a year or two ago raised 
a powerful mtcrept in our Southern capital: 

“ Rimhtojt..—.Y esterday the inhabitants 
of tills city were witnesses to a grand but 
afflicting spectacle from the highlands of 
the coast. The steam-vessel. Halcyon, from 
the Isle of Wight, and hound to the north 
coast of Wales, was suddenly in mid-chan¬ 
nel when not a breath of wmd raffled the 
surface of the sea—driven into our bay ” 
(the hay of Bristol !). *• Scarcely had she 

rounded the point of (’ardowa ” (q Car¬ 
diff?) ” when we bcluld a 1-01111011 of smoke 
rising; and in a moment utter a dreadful 
rqwit echoed from the mountains made 
known that the powde r magazine was blown 
up, and the ship shattered into fragments. 
The harks, which crowded to the spot 
horn all quarters, found only floating sp,us; 
and were soon compclhd to return by the 
coming-011 of a driutlful hurricane. Of 
the whole crew, and of >ixty passengers 
(chiefly English people- illuming from 
Frame), not oiu is saved- It is said that a 
piisonci, of atrocious charaete-i, whs aboard 
tlu- Ilahyon. We look with the utmost 
anxiety tor the ne\t acemmts of this me¬ 
lancholy event ” 

To the giief of some* noble families in 
England, this account was confirmed m its 
most dreadful circumstances. Soon days 
after the bodies of Lord W***, and of Mr 

<)-—— (that distimruislied ornament 

for so long a period of the House of Com¬ 
mons ») were found upon the rocks. So 
much were they disfigured, that it was with 
difficulty they were recognized. And thus 
did an English sea take vengeance upon 
her sons for tfie.r long ami wilful expatria¬ 
tion. 

On that day there stood upon the deck 
of the Halcyon a young man, who gazed 
on the distant coasts of W.des appaiently 
with deep emotion. From this reverie he 
was suddenly roused as the ship whirled 
round with a hideous heaving, lie turned, 
as did all the other passengers who had 
been attracted on deck by the beauty of die 
evening, to the man at die lu-lm. He was 
m the act of stretching out his arms to the 
centre of the ship, whence a cloud of smoke 
was billowing upwards in voluminous 
surges: the passengers turned pale: the 
sailors began to swear: “ It’s fell over ! ” 
they shouted: 1,4 old Davy has us. So 
huzza ! let's have some sport as long a« he 
leaves us any day-light." Amidst an up¬ 
roar of voices the majority of the crew 


1 Haw soon we have all forgot him ! 

Eiuzluh RwU we t. 


* Alas! for poor Sir 11 
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rushed bdow; stove in die brandy-casks; 
drank every thing they could find; and 
paid no sort of regard to the clamorous 
outcries of the passengers for help ! help ! 
except that here and there a voice replied 
_Help ? There i* no help: Old Nick * 
will gulp us all; so let us gulp a little 
comfort first. 

The master of the vessel, who retained 
most picsence of mind, hurried on deck— 
but not for any purpose of saving lives. 
With his sabre he made a cut ut the ropes 
which suspended the boat: and, as he 
passed the young man already mentiontd, 
who in preparation tor the appi caching 
catastrophe had buckled about Ins peison a 
small portmanteau and stood ready to leap 
into the boat, with a blow of his fist he 
struck him oveiboard. All this was the 
work of a few minutes. 

The young man becomes insensi¬ 
ble : anti, on reviving fiuds himself 
floating on the sea: the ship is gone: 
the cleath-cry is over :' nothing re¬ 
mains but a few spars in the distance: 
but the air is no longer asleep, the 
glassy mil ror is no longer calm : the 
waves are gathering and swelling 
as for a storm: and the reader is 
aware that a second plunge is pre¬ 
paring into till* terrific. At a little 
distance he sees a band, sometimes 
hiil hencath waves—sometimes rid¬ 
ing alolt; anil to this he makes with 
ull his stienglh. Then the scene goes 
on thus:— 

Just as he was exhausted, he succeeded 
in reaching the band.— Itut scarcely had 
he laic hold of the ouceimost 11111 with both 
hands, when the band was swayed down 
from the opposite wile. A shipwrecked 
man, whose long wet bait streamed down 
over his face, fixed his nails, as it were 
the talons of an eagle, on the hoops of the 
band; and by the energy of his gripe—it 
seemed as though lie would have pressed 
them through the wood itself.—lie was 
aware of hie competitor: and he shook his 
head wildly to clear the liair out of his eyes 
-•-and opened his lips, winch displayed his 
teeth pressed firmly together. 

“ No: though the d —1 himself,— thou 
must down into the sea: for the barrel 
will not support both.” > 

80 speaking he shook the barrel with 
such force—that the young man, had he 
not ;bren struggling with death, would 
have been pushed under water. Both 
pulled at the barrel for some minutes, 
without dtlier succeeding in hoisting him¬ 
self upon it.—In any further contest they 
seemed likely to endanger themselves or to 
sink together with the cask. They agreed 

Old Nhk. a name for the T)-1 

tsOW-dialect of England.”*—G<?/ man Note. 


therefore to an armistice. Each kept his 
hold by his right hand,—each raised his 
left aloft, and shouted for succour. But 
they shouted in vain; for the storm ad¬ 
vanced, as it it heard and were summoned 
by the cry ; the sky was black and porten¬ 
tously lurid 5 thunder now began to roll: 
and the waves, which had hardly moved 
before the explosion, raised their heads 
crested with loam more turbulcntly at 
every instant. “It is in vain,” said the 
second man, “ Heaven and Earth are 
against us : one or both of us must perish: 
Messmate, shall we go down together?” 

At these words the wild devil all at once 
left loose of the barrel, by which means 
the other, who had not anticipated this 
movement, lost his balance and was sink¬ 
ing. Ills antagonist made use ot this mo¬ 
ment. lie dashed at the sinking man's 
throat—in order to drag him entirely under 
the water; but he caught only lus ueek- 
handkcrclutf, which luckily gave waj. The 
other thus muidtrously assaulted, on find¬ 
ing himsclt at lihuty for an instant, used 
his time, and sprang upon the bairel; 
anti just as his despuatc. enemy was ha¬ 
zarding a new attack, in a death struggle 
he stretch lum witn Ins clenched list upon 
the breast: the wild man threw up i is 
arms; gioaned; sank back;—one! the 
waves swallowed him Up.” 

Now then having mounted our 
young- mail upon his bairel, and ad¬ 
vanced him to the sole command of 
this valuable vessel which refuses to 
carry double,—the reader veil! be 
glad to know who he is. We ai e at 
libelty to tell him that his name (by 
his own account, given to a justice 
of peace, in vol. ii. p. 171,) is Ed¬ 
mund Be)tram, and so we shall call 
him for the futme; and blither, that 
he is fiu-coiding to the geiieial opi¬ 
nion of Germany and the design of 
the author) the lieio of the novel: 
w r e indeed say No; lie - is only 
the pseudo-hero. No matter: hero, 
or not,—tiie reader is glad that lie is 
victorious on account of the* ferocious 
assault of the other man: but let 
him not be too suie that he i.\ victo¬ 
rious ;—we have not done with the 
other fellow ye't; he will be back 
again in a moment: and hero he 
comes. 

In the moments of mortal agony and 
conflict human laws cease, for punishments 
have lost their terrors: even higher laws 
are then silent. But, in the pauses of the 
struggle, the voice of conscience resumes 
its power,-*-an4 the heait of man again 

in the popular dialect ; especially the nattt 
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relents. As Bertram went rocking over 
the waves numbed in body and exhausted 
in spirits, all about him hideous gloom, and 
.the litful flashes of lightning serving but to 
light up the great world of terrors,—his 
inner voice was not so silenced but that he 
felt a pang of sorrow at the thought of 
having destroyed the partner of his misfor¬ 
tunes. A few minutes however had scarcely 

C sed before he heard a groaning near 
l. Happily at this instant a flash of 
lightning illuminated the surrounding tract 
of water; and he descried his antagonist 
still fighting with the waves : he was hold¬ 
ing by a spar—too weak to support his 
weight, but capable of assisting him in 
swimming. Llis powers were apparently 
failing him, as he looked up to his more 
fortunate enemy: lie stretched out his 
hand to him, and said : , 

“ Stranger! hliow me this pity. AH 
is over with me; or iti a moment will be : 
should you have a happier fate, take from 
my pocket-book this letter—and convey it 
to the lady. Oh ! if thou hast ever loved, 

1 beseech thee to do this: tell her that 1 
never ceased to think of her—that 1 thought 
of her only when 1 was at the point of 
death : and, whatsoever 1 may have hecn 
to inun, that to her 1 have been most faith¬ 
ful. With frantic efforts he strove to un¬ 
clasp his pocket-book : but could not suc¬ 
ceed. Bertram was deeply touched by the 
pallid and ghastl) countenance of tile man 
tin whose features however there was a wild 
and lu enuotis expression which could not 
be mistaken) ; and he said to lvim : 

“ Friend below, if I should have better 
luck, I will endeavour to execute your 
commission. Meantime T can swim ; and 
1 have now rested myself. Give me your 
hand. You may come .uoft, and 1 will 
take a turn in the waters until I am tired. 
In this way, by taking turn about, possibly 
both of us may be saved.” 

“ Wh.it!" cried t ,v other—“ arc you 
crazy ? < )r are there really men upon this 
earth such as books describe ? ” 

Bertram convinces him that he is in 
earnest l»y assisting him to mount 
the barrel, and descends himself into 
the waves ; after which the scene 
proceeds thus: > 

Meanwhile the storm continued, and 
the natural darkness of night was now 
blended with the darkness of tempest. 
After some minutes, the man, who was at 
present in possession of the barrel, began 
thus : 

“ You fool, below there, are you still 
alive ? ” 

w ‘ Yes : but 1 am faint, and would wisfti 
to catch hold of the barrel again.” 

“ Catch away then :—Do you know any 
thing of the sea hereabouts ? ” 


“ No: it was the first time in my life 
that I was ever on shipboard.” 

The other laughed. “ You don’t know 
it?” “ Well! now I do .* and I can tell you 
this : tliere’snomannerof use in our plaguing 
ourselves, and spending the last strength 
we have in keeping ourselves afloat. L 
know this same sea as well as I know my 
own country : and I know that no deliver¬ 
ance is possible, there is not a spot of 
shore that we can reach—not a point of 
rock big enough for a sea-mew ; and the 
only question for us is—whether we shall 
enter the fishes* maw alive or dead.” 

“ It is still possible,” said the other— * 
“ that some human brother may come to 
our assistance.” 

The other laughed again and said— 

“ Human brother, cli ? Mcthinks, my 
friend, you should be rather young in this 
world of ours—and have no great ac¬ 
quaintance with master man: 1 know the 
animal: and you may take my word for it, 
that, on such a night as this, no soul will 
venture out to sea. What man of sense 
would hazard his life- -for a couple of laga- 
niuffins like you and me ? and suppose he 
would, who knows but that it might be 
worse to fall into the hands of some r/wti of 
sense than into the tender mercies of the 
sea ? But l know a triek worth two of that.” 

“ Tell it then” 

“ lict us leave fooling: This cusk, on 
which I sit, to my knowledge contains 
nun; or arrack; which is as good. We 
can easily knock a hole in it; then make 
ourselves happy and bouzy- -fling our amts 
about each other like brothers, and go down 
together to the bottom : after 1 /mt, 1 think 
we shall neither trouble nor be troubled, 
for we shall hardly come up again, it we 
toddle down groggy.” 

** Shocking ! why that’s suicide ! ” 

“ Well! is your conscience so delicate 
and scrupulous ? However as you please : 
for any tiling I care, and as you like it 
better, some dog of a fish may do for us 
* wliat we might us well have done for our¬ 
selves. But now come aloft, my darling, 
come aloft- ' I’ll take my turn at sWyo¬ 
ming—as long as the state of things will 
allow it; and wait for you below.” They 
changed situations.—But even upon the 
barrel, Bertram began to feel his powers 
sinking, lie clung os firmly as he could. 
But the storm grew more and more terrific : 
and many times he grew faint in his wild 
descents from the summit of some mount¬ 
ing wave into the yawning chasm below : 
Nature is benign even in the midst of her 
terrors: and, when horrors have been ac¬ 
cumulated till man can bear no more, then 
his sufferings are relieved for a time by in¬ 
sensibility. On awaking it is true that flic 
horrors will return; hut the heart has gained 
fresh strength to support them. 

So it fared with Bertram, who continued 
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to grow fainter and fainter ; until at length 
in die midst of silent prayer he finally lost 
all consciousness- 

When Bertram next awakens, the 
scene Is changed: the sea is no longer 
raving in his ears: the wind is silent: 
nothing is heard but the gentle flap¬ 
ping of a pine tree fire: Bertram’s 
senses begin to clear: he looks up, 
and by the fitful gleams of the fire 
he sees the rafters of a rude hut like 
a Highland shealing; and at length 
becomes awaie that he is lying in a 
bed. The smoke, which disperses 
at intervals, disc overs to him an old 
woman—of stiikiug person and coun¬ 
tenance—Mtliug near the fire. This 
person is styled Gillie Godber, and 
plays so conspicuous a part in the 
novel, that we may as well at this 
point furnish the leader with the key 
to all that she docs. About twenty- 
four years ago a son of hers, a strip¬ 
ling of seventeen, had been connected 
with a gang of smugglers ; some of¬ 
fence, in which he had participated, 
made him liable to capital punish¬ 
ment : and, in spite of his mother’s 
agony of intercession, he had actually 
suffered on the gallows — chiefly 
through the agency of Sir Morgan 
Walladmor: a circumstance in this 
gentleman’s history, which is calcu¬ 
lated to give a false impression of his 
character; for he is really a kind- 
hearted man to all sorts of people 
except smugglers and the readers of 
Walladmor ; tht first of whom he is 
apt to hang when he can, and the 
last he takes every opportunity of 
boring. To this unhappy event suc¬ 
ceeds a pitiable effect on the poor 
mother’s mind: she is possessed by 
a frenzy of grief, and an immitigable 
appetite for revenge; to which in¬ 
deed she dedicates her life; and Sir 
Morgan lias long suspect* d that in 
one instance she had very soon met 
with an opportunity of gratifying her 
vindictive appetite, and had not let it 
slip. Be that as it might—under 
this terrific conflict of passion the 
poor woman’s wits had unsettled; 
and she is frequently quite out ot her 
mind. In her cottage Bertram, 
"whilst supposed to be asleep, is wit¬ 
ness to a Ur<adful spectacle; misin- 
tet preting it, he is alarmed toi his 
own safety ; and the next morning 
about sun-list makes his escape: but 
Mrs. Gillie Godber, soon aftei appear¬ 
ing behind him with a couple of bull¬ 


dogs, peremptorily orders him to go 
back: which he does: and, for a 
hero, somewhat too tamely. She 
again alarms him, when lying ap¬ 
parently asleep, by attempting to 
strip his shir t sleeve above his elbow 
—for a purpose which the ri ader first 
understands when he comes to the 
.end ot the novel. In the end how¬ 
ever Bertram is put on board a smug¬ 
gling brig commanded by a sort of 
ILHik Ilatteraick (who does not how¬ 
ever support his brief part with much 
spirit), and soon after is put ashore 
in some part of Wales. But wlure? 
Aye, where indeed ? With all re¬ 
spect for oui German friend, we must 
take the liberty of laughing a little at 
Ids theories on the subject of Wales 
and the Bristol Channel. Welsh 
hydrogiaphy and Welsh geography, 
are not his J»rf. No Vincent will 
ever investigate Mi. Bertram's I\/r- 
pJus of the Bristol ( liaimtl: no 
Strabo (to bori ow a pun from Dean 
Swift, which he is vuy welcome to 
have back again) will ever ttack our 
stiay beau through the principality. 
To him, who w'ould deter mine the 
latitude ami longitude of the place at 
which he is now put ashore, be it 
known that the following are the con¬ 
ditions of the problem. It is a place 
in South Wales; on the Bristol 
Channel; not very far from Manches¬ 
ter (which is stated to be on the bor¬ 
ders of Wales); near Bath and the 
Isle of Anglesca ; and within an easy 
morning’s ride of Snowdon and Bris¬ 
tol.—Well, we know all these pluces; 
even Manchester and her portico; 
and very pleasant places they all are 
(though some of them rather smoky), 
and very pleasant it is to us to see 
so many old friends brought ac¬ 
quainted with each other. How- 
evtr, all these things are tiifles: and 
our German friend is welcome to 
laugh in his turn at our geography 
of the Hartz forest (widen by the 
way tie does at p. l?t, vol. ii.); tor 
we dare to say that it is to the lull as 
absurd as his map of Wales. 

On leaving the boat, he asks the 
road to M* ** the ncaiest town; 
and, just as it falls daik, sets off on 
a mountain-road w Inch “ appeared 
dangerous in more respects than one” 
—in cpiest of a lodging for the night; 
“ which according to the usages ot 
this country it was not likely that ha? 
would find it easy to obtain, both bo- 
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cause- he was on foot anti because he 
carried his own portmanteau.” The 
darkness deepens as he quits the sea- 
•shoic to enter the gorge ot a moun¬ 
tain ravine through which the road 
lies; and he is disposed to despair; 
when suddenly" he fancies that he 
hears a voice behind him, and he is 
soon after joined by a suspicious- 
looking person wrapped up in a cloak, 
and cuirying a bludgeon. What 
crime lay hid in this man’s appear- 
auce, that he should be considered 
so “ unti cundlich " (unpi omisint*) 
an object before he had spoken a 
woid, we do not learn: except in¬ 
deed the great crime of poverty, 
which Bertram contrives to make out 
in the darkness; that excepted, and 
the bludgeon, be is pietty much on a 
let el with Bertriun himself. How¬ 
ever some grounds of suspicion do 
certainly arise lioin his conversation, 
which « ears a very Gad's-hill air. 

** Why did not you answer me, when 1 
shouted ? ” said Bertram : you must 

have heard me.” 

“ lit aid you? yes; I heard you well 
irumgh : hut who iu his senses goes shout¬ 
ing ut night-time up and down a bye-road 
on a smuggler’s coast, as if he meant to 
waken .ill the dogs and men in the coun- 
tiy.” 

“ Who ? why any man that has a good 
conscience: what difference can the night 
make ? ” 

“ Aye. that ha*. But take my word for 
it, ftiend a man that cumott ashore from 
Jackson’s brig may as well go quietly 
along and say as little as jiossible about lus 
conscience. In tills country they don’t 
mind much what a man .say*: many a gay 
U How to my knowledge has continued to 
give the very best rhaiacter of himself all 
the way up the ladder of the new drop, 
and vet after all has been nonsuited by 
Jack Ketch when lie got to tlie top of it for 
wanting so little a matter as another wit¬ 
ness or so to I jack his own evidence.” 

“■ Well, but, 1 suppose, something must 
be pi ov( d against a mun. — some overt act 
against the laws, before he can be suspected 
in any country : till that is done, the pre¬ 
sumption is that he is a respectable man : 
and every judge will art on that presump¬ 
tion.” 

“■ Aye, in books perhaps: but when a 
running-fire of cross examinations opens 
from under some great wig, and one’s 
blood gets up, and one does n’t well re¬ 
member all that one has said before,—€ 
know not how it is, but tilings are apt to 
‘i&tpkti a different turn.” 

a 


« Well, my rale is to steer wide of all 
temptation to do ill; and then a man will 
carry his ship through in any wateis.” 

“ Will he? Why, may be so; amt may 
be not. There are such things as sunk 
rocks : and it’s not so easy to-steer unit- of 
Ihetn: coustablcs for instance, justices of 
peace, lawyers, juries.” 

“■ But how came you to know that I was 
put on shore from Jack'-on’s brig ? ” 

“ Why, to tel) you a secret, it was I 
that lay at the bottom of the boat, whilst 
yourlearmd self were writing notes in a 
pocket-book.—But hush ! what’s that ? ” 
He stopped suddenly; looked cautiously 
round ; and then went on : 

k ‘ It was nothing. I believe. We may 
goon; hut we must talk lower: in these 
cursed times every stone has cars. Here 
wc must cross the brook, and double the 
rock on the left.” 

Whilst Bertram went on, he loitered a 
few steps behind, and then cried out - “ Do 
you see any body ?” On receiving an an¬ 
swer in the negative, he advanced; turned 
the corner, and then began again: 

“ You are going to ftl * * *; and you 
want a guide to show you the road and to 
carry your portmanteau : Now 1’U do both 
on cheap terms ; for all 1 ask in return is 
this—that, up to the inn-door, if wc 
meet any body that asks unpleasant ques¬ 
tions, you will just he so good as to let me 
pass ftp your servant whom you have 
brought from abroad. What say you ? Is 
it a bargain ? ” 

“ My good friend.—according to the 
most flattering account 1 have yet received 
of your morals (which i> your own), they 
are radier of a loose lest 1 iption ; and with 
all possible respect for your virtue that the 
case allows, you will admit yourself that 1 
should he running sunn- little risk iu con¬ 
fiding my portmanteau to your rare: tor I 
know not who yon are ; and, before 1 could 
look round, you might be olf with my 
whole property; in which case I should 
certaitdy be on a ‘ sunk rock.’ Some lit¬ 
tle risk, you mu't candidly allow 

No,” said the stronger—“ No, not at 
all: I’ll convince you of it iu a moment. 
Now just look at me (there's a little star, 
light just now). Don’t you think I’m 
rather a stouter man than yourself ? ” 

“ Oh ! doubtless.” 

“ And perhaps this bludgeon would be 
no especial disadvantage to me in a con¬ 
test with an unarmed man ? ” 

“ I must acknowledge it would not.” 
Nor tliis partiiul.tr knife? according 
to your view of my 1 morals,’ as you call 
them, I suppose it would not be very diffi¬ 
cult for me to -cut your throat wjtli it, and 
then pitch you into one of these dark 
mountain ravines—where some six wick-, 
hence a mouldering corpse of a strangei 
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might dunce to be found, that nobody 
would trouble liis head about ?—Are my 
Arguments forcible t satisfactory, eh ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly. I must grant that there 
is considerable force in your way of arguing 
the case. But permit me to ask, what 
particular consideration moves you to con¬ 
duct me and my portmanteau without hire 
to M * * * ? It seems too disinterested a 
proposal, to awaken no suspicion.” 

“ Not so disinterested as you may fancy. 
Suppose now 1 happen to have left a few 
debts behind me in this country: or sup¬ 
pose I were an alien with no passport:—or 
suppose any other little supposes you like: 
only keep them to yourself, and talk as 
low if you please as convenient.” 

“ Well, be it so: here’s the portman¬ 
teau : take care you don’t drop tins little 
letter-ease.” 

Bertram's alarms are not altogether 
dissipated j lor lie considered that 

“ Even by his own account the man 
wore rather a suspicious character; and 
what made it most so in the eyes of 
Bertram was the varying style of his 
dialect. He seemed to have engrafted 
the humorous phraseology of nautical life, 
which he wished to pass for his natural 
style, upon the original stock of a pro¬ 
vincial dialect; and yet at times, when 
he was betrayed into any emotion or 
was expressing anger at social institu¬ 
tions, a more elevated diction and finer 
choice of expressions showed that some¬ 
where or other tlic man must have enjoyed 
an intercourse with company of a higher 
doss. In one or other part it was clear 
that he was a dissembler, and wearing a 
masque that could not argue any good pur¬ 
poses. Spite of all which however, and in 
the midst of his distrust, some feeling of 
kinder interest in the man arose in Ber¬ 
tram’s mind—whether it were from com¬ 
passion as towards one who seemed to have 
been unfortunate, or from some more ob¬ 
scure feeling that he could not explain to 
himself.” 

Whatever might be Bertram’s opi¬ 
nion of his guide, the latter had or 
affected to nave no better of him ; 
and in this parting colloquy they 
“ recipi ocatc " on this subject very 
frankly and very merrily : 

“ The road now wound over a rising 
ground; and the stranger pointed out some 
lights on tiie left which gleamed out from 
, the umveraal darkness. 

“ Yonder is M * * *, if that is to be 
our destination. But, if the gentleman’s 
joumey lies further, I could show him 
another way which fetches a compass about 
the town.” 


“ It is late already and very cold: for 
what reason then should I avoid M * * * ? ” 

“ Oh, every man has his own thoughts 
and reasons : and very advisable it is that 
he should keep as many of them as pos¬ 
sible to himself, hot no man ask another 
his name, his rank, whjther he is bound, 
on what errand, and so forth. And, if lie 
does, let no man answer him. For under 
all these little matters may chance to lurk 
some ugly construction in a court of justice 
—when a man is obliged to give evidence 
against a poor devil that at any rate has 
done him no harm.” 

“ Aye,” said Bertram, “ and there are 
other reasons which should make the tia- 
velier cautious of answering siuh ques¬ 
tions : for consider—how is he to know in 
what dark lane he may ch mce to meet the 
curious strangeT on 1ns next day’s journey ? 
Though to be sure you’ll say that, for a 
man with no more baggage than myself, 
such caution is supeifluous ” 

The stranger laughed heartily, and said: 
“ True, too tiue, as the gentleman ob¬ 
serves : and indeed the gen tlchi an seems to 
understand how such matters are coiuhutcd 
very well. However, after all, 1 would 
strongly recommend it to the gentleman to 
avoid the town of M * * 

“ But why V) ? Is it a nest of thieves ?” 

Oil! lord bless us! no: quite the 
other way : rather too honest, and strict, 
you understand.” 

“ Well, and for what Teason then avoid 
making the acquaintance of so very vir¬ 
tuous a town j* ” 

“ Why, for that reason. It’s unreason¬ 
ably virtuous. In particular there is a cer¬ 
tain magistrate in the neighbourhood, who 
hangs his 12 men jur annum : and why ? 
For no other cause on Hod’s earth than 
because their blood is hotter than his own. 
He has his bloodhounds for tracking them, 
and his spies for trepanning; and all tlu* 
o]d women say that he c ail read in the stais, 
and in coifce grounds, where* contraband 
goods come ashore.” 

“ Why, my pleasant fiiend, what is it 
you take me for ? ” 

The stranger turned round, pressed his 
companion’s hand; but, not finding tile 
pressure returned, lie laughed and said in a 
significant tone*: 

“ Take him for ? I take the gentleman 
to be as respectable and honourable a gen¬ 
tleman as any that- frequents the 

highway by night. You are come from 
abroad: at school you had read flattering 
accounts of this famous kingdom of Eng¬ 
land and its inhabitants ; and, desiring to 
see all this fine vision realized, you did not 
let the distance frighten you. And to a 
young man I take it that is some little 
credit.” 

“ Well, Sir, well ? ” 
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« Before you left home, your purse had 
been emptied at some watering place, we'll 
say by gamblers, sharpers, black logs, &r.; 
hut no matter how: there are many ways 
of emptying a purse; and j ou are now 
come over to our ricli old England to devise 
means for filling it again. All right. He, 
that loses his money at one sort of game, 
must try to draw it hack hy some other.”, 

“ So then you do really take me to be 
an adventurer—a foi tune-hunter ? ” 

“ Oh, Sir, (rod forbid l should take a 
man for any thing that it is not agreeable 
to him to be taken for; or should call him 
by any name which he thinks uncivil But 
the l.i-t name, I think, is civil enough: for 
I suppose every man is a fortune-hunter in 
this world. Some there are now that hunt 
tlieir fortunes through quiet paths where 
there is little risk and much profit: others 
again” (and here he lost Ins tranquil tone, 
and his self-possession) “ others hunt a 
little ptolit through much danger, choosing 
rather to be in eternal strife and to put 
their hopes daily to hazard than to creep 
and crawl and sneak and grovel: and at 
last perhaps they venture into a chase 
where there is no profit at all—or where 
the best upshot will be that some dozen of 
hollow, smiling, fawning scoundrels, who 
sin according to act of parliament, and 
therefore are within the protection of par¬ 
liament, may be———” 

He paused suddenly, and made a fierce 
gesture which supplied the ellipsis to his 
companion : but toe Litter had little wish 
to pursue such a theme, and he diverted 
the conversation into a different channel. 

Difli rent indeed! For he proceeds 
to t'xpl.iin that in fact he has not . 
come to Wales upon .my swindling 
ideas, hut simply in search of the 
picturesque, ami the “ euoimotts 
ruins of Bangui 1 Abbey,” ami all 
tliat sort of tiling :—Not loaded dice, 
hut crayons and Indian ink—not 
pistols, but pencils—are his pocket 
companions. Not " (iad’s-hill" sta¬ 
tions, but Mr* Pennant’s stations, 
are the stations for him. The stran¬ 
ger, who is highly diverted, prepares 
to quis5 Mr. Bertram unmercifully— 
and (to borrow a phrase from the 
streets of London) to "go it” in 
fine style. Mr. Bertram, on his part. 
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sees no joke,—“but surrenders himself 
with admirable bonhommie to his 
caustic friend. "I know them all” 
—says the stranger —“ Drum waller 
—Arthur’s tabic—Cairwarnak : you 
shall see them all, my dear friend. 
And perhaps the gentleman wofild 
like to see a few old churches in the 
moonlight-ivy, moonshine, wall—” 

“ Undoubtedly J shall,” said Bertram ; 
“ and T understand that Wales is particu¬ 
larly Tich in ruinh; and I've seen beautiful 
sketches of some taken by moonlight.” 

“ Aye, bless your heart, but did you 
ever see Griffith ap (J'luvon ?”— 

And he proceeds to astound Mr. 
Bertram with a flaming description 
of ap CJauvon ,l in the eastern ra¬ 
vines of Snowdon ; ” and the chapter 
winds up in this way. 

“I protest,” said Bertram, “ you make 
my head giddy with your description.” 

“ Aye, hut don’t be giddy just yet: for 
we are now going over a narrow path ; and 
there’s a precipice below. Here, give me 
your hand So !—Now turn to the right: 
now two steps up : and now take my arm ; 
for it’s so dark under these walls—that 
you’ll be apt to stumble.” 

Both advanced m tliis way for some 
hundred paces, when suddenly the guide 
stopped, aud said: 

“ Here wc arc at last: and my term of 
‘ service* is out. This is the Wulhuhtwt 
Atintt; and it is the best inn in the town ; 
for there is no other.” 

If any courteous *eader has ever in the 
bloom of youth made a pedestrian tour 
among the northern or western mountains 
of our island, he will understand what was 
in Bertram’s mind at this moment—a vision 
of luxurious refreshment and rest after a 
hard day’s fatigue, disturbed by anxious 
doubts ab nit the nature of his reception. 
In this state he laid his hand upon the 
latch ; and perhaps the light of the door- 
lamp, which at this moment tell upon his 
features, explained to his guide what was 
passing in lus mind ; for he drew him back 
tbr one moment, and said — 

“ < )ne word of advice before we part: 
even the ‘ servant’ may presume to coun¬ 
sel his ‘ master’ as he is quitting his ser¬ 
vice. The landlord within is not one of 


* This little anachronism often recurs in the novel; whether intentionally as an ana¬ 
chronism (and for the same purpose of fun as leads him to cite mottoes to hiB chap¬ 
ters from “ Old Play,”) we know not. However, many a German tourist in North 
Wales, we doubt not, will in future be found puering about for the ruins of Bailor. Ban¬ 
gor Abbey was not, as the author imagines, at the Bangor in Caernarvonshire which we 
all know—but at another Bangor in Flintshire; flourished during the Saxon heptarchy ; 
•nd was a ruin before that was a ruin. This we happen to recollect; having written a 
tragedy m our Kith year on a certain Ethelfricl—a (kesar Borgia sort of peison—who 
eut the throats of the abbot and all his monks.— Reviewer . 
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^hosc landlords who pique tliunhdves on 
°ourtc*sy : and the I'cntliiinan tourist, with 
Submission In it saul, is not one of those 
tourists who travel with four horses,—or 
even by the stupe-couch: and foot-tiavel- 
lers in Unpland, especially m the wmter- 
H'dMn, do not meet witli 1 liiph considera¬ 
tion.' Which premises weighed,—if you 
wi n to ask for a night’s lodging at your 
fust mtianee, l bet ten to one that you 
will get none; no, not though the house 
were as empty as it is probably full 
by the infernal dm. llut do what 1 tell 
you: fall for ale, porter, or wine, the mo¬ 
ment you enter. As fast as your reckoning 
mounts, so fast will the frost thaw about 
the landlmd’s heart, do to work in any 
other way, and I'll not answer for it but 
vou’ll have to lie in the street.” 

With full determination to pay attention 
to Ins ad wee, Bertram again laid his hand 
upon the latch; opened the door; and made 
lus appearance for the first tune in his life 
upon that famous stage in the recoulB of 
novelists a British inn. 

In the bar of the Wailadmor Anus 
are assembled a mixed party, of 
whom the most interesting pet son to 
the novel is Mr. Dulberry, a decayed 
tradesman and “ alderman ” of Man¬ 
chester, anil a radical relonnei. He 
is also somewhat of a relation to 
Pogborry : fot be tells Boitmrn that 
it never has gone wtll with old Eng¬ 
land since Bn via. Pu/hamnitaiui , or 
“ Shot l Parliaments ” as he trans¬ 
lates it, went out of fashion; and is 
much surpiised to bear that his sub¬ 
stantive in the above piece of eru¬ 
dition was suspected to be an ad- 
jt elive, and his adjective a substan¬ 
tive : however the main interest of 
liis part is derived from the unsea¬ 
sonable parade of his e onstitutioual 
ptineijiles: lluuuyniead, the Bill of 
Rights, Act of Settlement, r< Castle- 
rough's lnihsars,” “ hoofs of dra¬ 
goons,” and “ Manchester massa¬ 
cres,” are the notes upon which lie 
tings his changes: he is a purist anti 
a tigorist: tt ending on his toes he 
\ iews from the high station of Magna 
Chaitu: as much as possible he 
evades all taxes; indirect taxes even 
he evades by drinking only smuggled 
biamlus: and with all this lie com¬ 
bine s a lu die ions ostentation of com¬ 
mitting suicide as befitting a patriot, 
though uuilormly taking his meusiuos 
so ns to ptoMtle himself with some 
excellent iulc 11 option or apology lor 
delay. This gentleman calls the at¬ 
tention of the company upon himself 
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by setting the “ Courier" on fire, 
which he does under horror at a pa¬ 
ragraph stating that an Englishman 
lmd been at rested in the Isle ol 
M ight for political offences by the 
emissaries of Covet nment. “ What 
Covertmient, the company exclaim,” 
the French (lovernmont? “ No: the 
English Covet mnent.” And he pro¬ 
poses that all present should unite in 
some strong re monstrance to Covet u- 
ntent on the case." But, as it soon 
turns out that the prisoner was 
charged with having taken part in 
the Cato-stieet eonspiiacy, the whole 
room decline* any interfcienee on his 
behalf. This biings up the subject 
of the prisoner, who is called Nichols 
of Nicholas in the newspaper—and 
turns out to be a person will known 
in that ntighbouihood tor lus dating 
chaincter, great powetsof mind, and 
romantic exploits, both as a eom- 
mander of ltottenlain .snmggleis and 
as a pirate. Scvcial stiiktng anec¬ 
dotes are told of his Jiun -breadth es¬ 
capes, and the singul.it uddtess and 
presence of mind which lie had dis¬ 
played in that \ cry bat in hntiling hi.* 
puisueis: uiul the whole pictuie is 
finished by a suggestion that his 
brain had latterly been na/.ed by Jus 
passion for a young lady ot that 
neighbourhood (the niece of Sir Mm- 
gan Wall ad in or): the notion of Ni¬ 
chols in love is treated with tidieule 
by the coarser part of the* company : 
though it i.s urged in proof, that the 
sanity of his actions hail latte i ly been 
so much affected by his attac liinent 
to Miss Walladmor, that tin Rotter¬ 
dam merchants had refused any 
longer to confide theii intciests to his 
management, and had displaced him 
for Captain le Hamois. All piesent, 
sttangers or not,are now anxious* to 
know more of the newspaper para¬ 
graph : this had been reduced to 
ashes: but, on Dulberry’s rcpoit, the 
“ Courier’’ had gone* on to state that 
Nichols bad been shipped in the Hal¬ 
cyon for the coast of VVales, where 
he was 16 take his trial for some ren¬ 
contres with the revenue office! &, on 
which a verdict of guilty was more 
ceitainly anticipated than on his 
transactions in Cato-street. This na¬ 
turally briugs up Burtiam, who in¬ 
forms the company of the fate of the 
Halcyon—and transfers upon himsejf , 
a good deal of the inteiest which hadl, 
before setllwl upon Nichols. 
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The next Any but one is St. David’s 
day: every man appears with a leek 
ill his hat: and an annual procession 
fo the church, which passes the inn 
with much antique pomp and cere¬ 
mony, selves to introduce Sir Morgan 
Wallaelmor, of Walladuior Castle*, 
who presides as the great teniloriul 
proprietor of the neighbourhood, M I*., 
and so forth. Sit Aim gnu Walladuior 
rides in the procession along with his 
beautiful niece: and both arc de¬ 
scribed as exhibiting tin* trace's of 
dce*p mental suflciiug in tlu*ii coun¬ 
tenances. Sir Morgan is elaborately 
costumed; and, but for u doublet 
rloud of grief which sate upon his 
mind, appears to be constitutionally a 
very jovial person ; a great whig; a 
vioie'ut pi rsecutor of radicals ami 
smuuglers; and, as we hinted one*e 
before, of the reader: but otherwise 
as worthy a man as one could wish. 
Ry the* wav, on the subject of Harr ,— 
that w eighty office e,so nccessaiy in 
e*veiy well-n*milate*d novel as a con¬ 
stitutional check upon the levity of 
llu othei i liat actcrsj is usually lotlged 
in one sole* aiitoeuat or desjiot: lmt 
in \\ alladiuoi the author has thought 
fit, upon consieieialions of lunuau 
nimtalily, to ve*'t it in tvvo persmis- 
<i soi t «>1 Roman eoiisulsliip: and the 
t< adci may take mu void for it that 
it is no eoiisulsliip of Ciesar aud Ri- 
liuliis: no sinecure’s are allowed lime. 
These w-a thy Duumviri art* Dul- 
berry and Sir Aloigan: tmth in fact 
are mail: Dulbeiiy from commercial 
losses and politics ; SiC Morgan upon 
tin* topics of .istiology and genealogy. 
This madness ol the baronet’s, the 
leader sees, is Janus-faccil, looking 
lorwaids and backwards. W clsli ge¬ 
nealogy however is the great Jundut. 
(as the mitics expiess it) from which 
Sir Morgan drawn. He de*scemls in 
quest of his game us low as one 
!th(*e*s-ap-AIeu*dith, who lived it 
seems H*Jt years before Ann. I)e- 
mini i. It is a fact: 1821 years l>e- 
low the Christian ana does this wor¬ 
thy magistiate send down liis bucket 
lor pure extiact of bore : and as we 
happen to be in the corresponding 
year above that a?ra, we may say of 
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Sir Morgan, consideroel in his func¬ 
tions of bore, that ho is like* Vugil’s 
oak : 

Quantum vcrticc ad am at , 

We forget the exact words, but the 
(tTn'notriij is —taut urn rad ice ad - Tar- 
turn * /< adit. 

Rut we must check our wit, and 
procoeel:—Agreeably to ancient cus¬ 
tom, Sir Mdig an on returning from 
cluuidi holds a court for rodioss of 
grie*vane*es, petitions, Sic. No ap¬ 
pellant presents himself but one, 
a Dutchman who on the part of 
young Le llarnois applies for per¬ 
mission to e*airy tin* body of tile 
deceased Captain Le llarnois, “ tie— 
sccndeel fiom the Montnicirmicies/’ 
to a ( atholic burying ground, and 
a dispensation from the indignity 
of having the hearse searched by the* 
Excise-officers. As a magistiate, Sii 
Morgan flatly refuses: but on a de'x- 
terous ajiplieation to his weak side 
as a genealogist, he grants his vvai- 
rant. Rertiam is pe*rsuaded to at¬ 
tend this funeral: on its mad such 
tumultuous scenes of indecoium oc- 
e*ur, that the rcadei begins to fiispect 
the contents of the heaisc: mail} of 
the moumcis, it is elem. suspect: 
and finally, in spite of tSii Morgan’s 
** jH/Miff" the Excise suspect; and 
a party of officers stop the procession 
at a turnpike-gate, which they have 
bai ricadocd. Then come*! toiward 
the chief mourner, a .voting man of 
fine pm son and appaicntly in deep 
giief: but all f.iil« to move the hard 
lie*art of the Excise; and at last the 
funeral train are obliged to storm the 
barriers. In one of the tempestuous 
semes whieh follow Uertram. who 
stood aloof, receives a note* ill-spelt 
but \vell-e‘Xpressed, desiring him to 
meet the* vviitci that evening at the 
ruins of ap tiauvon. Le*aving the 
funeral, he sets olf over a wild coun¬ 
try to this te well-known ” abbey. 
On liis road he* springs a cove*y of live 
old women, sitting undei a wall, 
whom he takes for witches, but who 
in fact are dispersing smuggled claret 
over the country: then meets Airs. 
Goelber: anil at length, as night falls, 
with much difficulty reaches ap Gau- 
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* In fart literally ad Tartar a: for Rhee* ap Meredith is there; and conies out this 
very year by benefit of an arrangement made with a Welsh “ apostle,” which gr.nits to 
•etne ue*t ot M elsh virtue the power of liberating from Tartarus in every year of ou. .ura 
all Pagan \\ elslunen who desi ended thitlur in the conesponding year on tlu uthej Mile 
of om ieia 
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von. A blazing fire in one of the 
vaults attracts him to the window, 
lie ovci lit are. a conversation, in which 
one of the speakers is lepcatedly ad¬ 
dressed as Nicholas ; his foot slips ; 
aud lie is tumbling head foremost 
into the vault and in imminent tlan- 
gei of being shot as an intruder, 
when a torch reveals his features to 
the leader of the party^ who turns 
out to be the writer of tin* little billet 
whieh had diawu him thither. This 
peisou entertains him with dinner, 
and claret; and then dismisses all 
the rest of his followers. After which 
comes a succession of scenes which 
we shall tianslate—as unfolding the 
chief characters in the novel, and 
preparing all that follows down to 
the denouement. 

Our first extract is fiom a conver¬ 
sation between Bertram and his un¬ 
known acquaintance in the vault: 

“ And is it jour opinion that every body 
would pass the same keen judgment on 
me ?” 

“ Ay, if not a harsher: but do you 
know, Mr. Bertram, that at first sight, I 
knew your profession by your face, and 
what your destiny is in tins life. 

“ And which of my unhappy features is 
it that bears this unpleasant witness against 
me?” 

“ Unhappy you may truly call them,” 
said the other, smiling bitterly—“ unhappy 
indeed ; for they arc the same as my own. 
I rest a little upon omens and prefigura¬ 
tions ; and am superstitious; as all those 
are who have ventured upon -the sea, and 
have risked their all upon tht faith of its 
unsteady waves. It will mortify you (my 
young friend) to confess, (but it is true) 
dial much as storm, sun, passion, and 
hardships, may have tanned and disfeatured 
my face, nevertheless it is still like thy 
gentle woman's fare, with its fair com¬ 
plexion and its overshadowing locks ; and 
when l look back upon that inanimate por¬ 
trait which once an idle artist painted of 
me, in my J 6th year, I remember 
that it was one and the same with thine. 
Kindred features should imply kindred dis¬ 
positions and minds. The first tune 1 
observed you closely, on that evening when 
sunk in revel ie, you came on shore fiom 
Jackson’s brig, you meantime thinking, if 
indeed you thought of me at all, that 1 wus 
asleep; then did I behold in your eye my 
own ; read m your forehead all the storms 
that too surely have tossed and loektd the 
little boat of jour uneasy life; siw your 
plans, so wide and spacious—your little 
peace—youi doubts about the end winch 


you were pursuing—your bold resolves— 
bold, and with not much hope.” 

w Oh stranger, but thou Lnowest the 
art, far above thy education, of reading 
the souls of others.” 

A smile passed over his countenance 
whilst he replied: “ Education ! oh yes, 1 
too have had some education : oh 1 doubt¬ 
less education is a fine thing, not to run in 
amongst gentlemen of refinement like a 
wild beast, and shock the good pious lambs 
with coaTse manners or ferocious expres¬ 
sions. Oli yes, education is of astonish¬ 
ing value: a man of the wildest puisuits, 
and the nature of a ruffian, may shroud 
himself in this, as a wolf m sheep’s cloth¬ 
ing—and be well received by all those ac¬ 
complished creatures whom fortune brought 
into this world, not in smoky huts, but in 
rich men’s rooms decked with tapestry. I 
too have stolen a little morsel of education 
amongst a troop of players; and if my 
coarse habits will sometimes look out, why 
that’s no fault of mine, but of those wor¬ 
thy paupers that thought proper to steal me 
in my infancy. Tlicie arc hours, Bertram, 
in which I have longings, longings keen as 
those of women with child—longings tor 
conversations with men of higher faculties— 
men that 1 could understand—men that 
could answer me—aye, and tlidt tumid 
answer me, and not turn away from the 
poor vagabond with disdain.” 

“ And you have chosen me for surli a 
comiadc?” 

“ As you please: that rests with your¬ 
self. But, Btrtiam, at any rate, 1 rejoice 
to find amongst my equals one that does 
not—as others do of the plebeian lout— 
live the sport of the passing moment,—one 
that risks his life, yet m risking it knows 
what life is—that has eyes to see—thoughts 
to think,—feelings-bat such a dissem¬ 

bling hypocrite as you (aud here he smiled) 
will laugh when he heais a ruffian talk of 
feelings.” 

“ Your wish is, then, to find some well- 
edurated comrade, who, when your con¬ 
science is troublcsumc, may present your 
crimes under their happiest aspect—■‘•may 
take the sting out of your offences, and give 
to the wicked deed the colouring of a noble 
one ? ” 

Nicholas knit his brows, and said with 
a quick and stern voice: 

“ What I have done I shall never 
deny: neither here nor there above—if 
any above or below there be. I want no¬ 
body to call my deeds by pretty names, 
neither before they arc executed nor after. 
What 1 want is a friend; one to whom I 
could confide my secret thoughts without 
.kneeling as belore a priest—or con¬ 
fessing as to a judge; one that will rush 
v nil me like a hurricane into life, till we are 
both in our graves; or one that refusing to 
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do tins, and standing himself upright,would 
yet allow the poor guilty outcast to attach 
himself to his suppoit, and sometimes torc- 
■ pose his weary head upon a human heart.” 

, Bertram stared at him. which the either 
observed, and said smilingly : 

“ You wonder at my pathos: but you 
must iccollect that 1 told you 1 had once 
been amongst players ” 

“ Speak frankly—what is it you wish 
of me ?” 

“ This I wish: will you either run 
joint hazard with me—and try your tor- 
tunes in this country;—or will you take your 
own course 1 , but now and then permit me, 
when my heart is crazed by passion, by 
solitude. aiul unparticipatcd anguish,—to 
lighten it by your society ? ” 

“ Once for all I declare to you with re¬ 
spect to your first propos.il that I will enter 
into ne» unlawful connexions.” 

“ Be it so: that word i*> enough. You 
refuse to become an ad\ enturer like my - 
self? I ask not for vour reasons; your 
will iu such a case is law enough. But 
then can you, in the other sense, be iny 
tneiid ?” 

“ Rush man! whence is it that you 
derive such hcnindlrss confidence in me?” 

Nicholas stepped up to the young man 
nearer than Ik foie- looked him Keenly but 
kindly in the eyes—us if seeking to revive 
•onie lcnicmbrance in him; then pressed 
his band, and said— 

“ Have you fo gotten tlicn that poor 
wietch in the tumult of' the waves, to whom, 
w hen he was m hi, agony, thou, Bertram, 
didst resign thy own security—and didst 
desc end into the perilous and rocking wa¬ 
ters ? Deeply, oh deeply, I am in thy 
debt; and far more (lceplv 1 would be in 
thy debt, when 1 ask for favours such as 
this.” 

Is it jmssihle ? Are you he 9 But now 
T recollect your forelie d was then hidden 
by streaming hair: convulsive spasms 
played about your lips; and your face was 
disguised by a long beard.” 

“ I am he; and but for thee should 
now lie in the bowels of a shark, or spitted 
upon some rock at the bottom of the 
ocean. But conic, my young friend, come 
into the open air: for in tins vault I feel 
the air too close and confined.” 

By tliis time we presume that the 
render will have discovered for him¬ 
self that the central figure in four dis¬ 
tinct scenes—the present, the funeral 
of Captain Le llamois, the mountain 
night-walk from the sea-shore to 


M * * *, and the hurricane in the 
Bristol Channel, is one and the same 
person; that James Nichols, Niklas, 
Nicholas, or Nicolas,t whose daring' 
character and exploits had furnished so 
much matter for conversation ‘in the 
bar-room at M * * *■ The scene, 
which follows immediately after the 
one we have just translated, serving’ 
still further to unfold tlie .charac¬ 
ter of Nicholas,—we give this also:— 

After leferring us io “ Miss Kat- 
klifl’V’ Romances for a (lesei iption of 
a Gothic convent better than any 
novelist can paint iC who has hither¬ 
to passed his days amidst the hills 
and vales of our Scotland less boun¬ 
teously endowed w 1th these solemn 
buildings—buildings of sulk next*, rior, 
such as well ox pi esses the horrors 
within, just as a bad sign over a pub¬ 
lic house announces bad fare and a 
bad landlord and after deprecating 
any comparison of Griffith ap Gain on 
with the more extensive rums of* 
“ Bangor” the author pioceeds 
thus: 

Owls and other niglit birds wlii<h had 
found an asylum here, disturbed by the 
steps of the two nightly wunderen, now 
soared aloft to the highest turrets. At 
length after moving in silence for gome 
minutes, botli stepped out through the 
pointed arch of a narrow gate-way into the 
open air upon a lofty battlement. Nicholas 
seized Bertram’s hand, with the action of 
one who would have checked lnm at some 
dangerous point;—and, making a gesture 
which expressed—“ look before you ! ” he 
led him to the outer edge of the wall. At 
this moment the full moon in perfect glory 
burst from behind a towering pile of clouds, 
and illuminated a region such as die young 
man had hitherto scarcely known by de¬ 
scription. Dizzily he looked down upon 
what seemed a bottomless abyss at lus leet. 
The Abbey-wall, on which he stood, built 
with colossal art, was but the crest or sur¬ 
mounting of a steep and monstrous wall ot 
rock, which rose out of depths in which lus 
eye could find no point on which to settle. 
On the other side of dns immeasurable 
gulph lay in deep shadow—the main range 
of Snowdon—whose base was perhaps co¬ 
vered with thick forests, $ but whose sum¬ 
mit and declivities displayed a dreary 
waste. Dazzled by the grandeur of the 
spectacle, Bertram would have sought re- 


+ Out of Ibis bunch of names, foi he if called by all (in turn), we choose the name of 
Nicholas ; for indeed he is one of the “ clerks of St. Nicholas” (see Jinny 1 IV) ou 
d put put. 

£ No: not at present, or since the time of (airaldus Cambrcnsis —but we will not an¬ 
swer foi Uiv Ap (iauvon side.— lt< ■ n w er. 
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pose for his eye by turning round; but 
the new scene was, if not greater, still 
more striking. From hi.*< lofty station he 
overlooked the spacious ruins of the entire 
monastery, as its highest points silvered 
over by moonlight, shot up from amidst 
the illimitable night of ravines, chasms, 
and rocky peaks that form the dependen¬ 
cies of Snowdon. Add to these permanent 
features of the scene the impressive acci¬ 
dent of the time - midnight, with an uni- 
vers.il stillness in the air, and the whole be¬ 
came a fairy scene, in which the daz¬ 
zled eye comprehended only the total im¬ 
pression, without the separate details or the 
connexions of its different points. So much 
however might be inferred from the walls 
which lay near with respect to those which 
gleamed in the distance—that die towers 
and buildings of the abbey had been for the 
most part built upon prominent peaks of 
rock. Those only which were so founded 
had resisted the hand of time: while the cross 
walls which connected them, wanting such 
a rocky basis, had all fallen in. Solemnly 
above all the chapels and turrets rose, 
brilliantly illuminated by the moon, die 
main tower. Upon a solitary crag that 
started from the deeps, it stood widi a 
boldness that seemed to proclaim defiance 
on the part of man to nature and victo¬ 
rious efforts of his hands ovei all her oppo¬ 
sition. Round about it every atom of the 
connecting masonry had mouldered away 
and sunk into heaps of rubbish below—so 
that all juissibility of reaching the tower 
seemed to be cut off Hut beyond this 
tower high Gothic arches rose from the 
surrounding crags; and in many places 
were seen pillars springing from two dis¬ 
severed points of rock—rising higher and 
higher—and at last inclining towards each 
other in vast arches; but tbe central stones 
that should have locked the architraves of 
tlie mighty gates were wanting; and the 
columns stood to a fanciful eye like two 
lovers, whom nature and pure inclination 
have destined for each other, but whom 
some malicious utischame has separated for 
ever. Uertram shut his eyes, before the 
da//Jug spectacle: when he opened them 
again, his guide said with a tranquil voice 
—in which however a lone of exultation 
might be distinguished, 

“ This is Liiffith jp Gauvon, of which 
1 lately spoke to you." 

Directly after the scene proceeds 
thus ; and us it brings out the fero¬ 
cious jacobinism of Nicholas—his 
disordered pride, his frantic strug¬ 
gles with his own conscious degrada¬ 
tion,—his love, his despair, and his 
craziness—we give this also. 

Here, Uertram, do f often stand on the 
giddy precipice; anil 1 look down upon 


the dread tranquillity of the spectacle; and 
then often 1 feel os though 1 wanted no 
friend ; as though nature, the mighty mo¬ 
ther, were a sufficient friend that fulfilled • 
all my wishes—a friend far better and 
wiser than any which the false world can 
offer. Rut, Bertram, come a little further! 
He led him, sideways, from that part of the 
building out of which they had issued by 
the little portal about 100 yards further. 
The wall, scarce three feet wide, stood 
here nearly insulated : and was on the one 
side bouuded by the abyss just described, 
and on (lie other by what might have been 
an inner court—that lay however at least 
three stories deep below. Nothing but a 
cross-wall, which rose above die euurt to¬ 
wards a little tower, rouchcd this main 
wall. At die extremity of this last, where 
• it broke off abruptly, both stopped. Hard¬ 
ly forty steps removed from them, rose the 
great tower, which in past times doubtless 
had been connected with the point at which 
diey stood, but was now divided by ius 
deep a gulph as that which lay to the out¬ 
side widi. “ Further there is nothing.” 
said his guide : “ often have T come hither 
and meditated whether I should not make 
one step onwards, and in that way release 
myself from all anxiety about any future 
steps upon this eardi.” 

“ Hut die power and the grandeur of 
nature have arrested you and awed your" 

“ Right. Look downwards into the 
abyss before us:—deep, deep below, 
trickle* along, between jiebblcs and moss 
aud rocky fragment, a little brook : now it 
is lit up by the moon ;—and at this mo¬ 
ment it seems to me as if sotncdiing wen- 
stirring ; and now something is surely leap¬ 
ing over:—but no—it wa-. deception: 
often when 1 have stood here in meditation, 
and could not comprehend what cheeked 
me from taking one bold leap, a golden 
pillar of moonlight lias met me gleaming 
upwards from die little brook below— 
(.brook that I have haunted in happier 
days); and suddenly I have risen as if 
ashamed—and stolen away in silence." 

“ Nicholas, do you believe in God ?" 

“ Will you know die truth? 1 have 
lately learnt to believe.” 

“ Ify what happy chance ?” 

“ Happy ! ” and his companion laughed 
bitterly. “ Leagued with bold arid des¬ 
perate men, to rid die world of a knot of 
vipers, for uiondis I had waited for the 
moment when they should assemble toge¬ 
ther, in order to annihilate at ofie blow the 
entile brood. Daily we prayed, if you 
will call that praying, that this moment 
would arrive: but months after months 
passed : we waited ; and we despaired. At 
length, on a day,—I remember it was at 

noon_in burst a friend upon us and cried 

out—‘ Triumph and glory ! this night 
the King’s ministers all meet at l/»rd IIan- 
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rowby V At these words jnaby stem con. 
tipiratcttS AU OS their kntkr; others folded 
their hahds—-hands (God knows i) bat lit¬ 
tle used to f>)tch a folding 1 could do 
n&ilther ? 1 stretched out my arms and cried 
aloud—^There i \ a Providence t ” 

“ Dreadful! ” 

w Spare your horrors, and your morality. 
Providence, we kpOw, _ has willed it other¬ 
wise} the honourable gentlemen, at uhoitt 
we had levelled, flourish in. prosperity and 
honour} and my friends moulder beneath 
the acoffdW.” *V 

“ Having this'Origin, I presume that 
your faith in a Providence is at present — 

“ Unshaken: my dagger was meant for" ■ 
Lord Cast! ereagh; and, although he hsa' 
escaped my wrath, yet 1 know not how, 
but a curse seems to ding to nay blade. 


stood in the back ground. A beautiful 
picture it was when I represented to myself 
all the great leaders, headless—and in that 
point on a level with the poor culprit that 
has just ascended the Scaffold for stealing 
sonic half a pound of trash. This it was 
that allured me; and the pleasure of.being 
myself the dcc&pitator I Then worth should 
have borne the sway and merit.*' 

“ Merit? What sort of merit?” 

44 You think a blood-hound has none,” 

<—-said Nicholas, with eyes that Shot fire j— 
“ but he can acquire it Heaven and Earth! 
he that has such marrow—eudi blood in 
his veins—such a will—such an uncon¬ 
querable will— he can begin a new life s he 
can be bom again. Bertram, do not 
mock me when 1 tell you—passionate love 
has crazed my wits, 8oe, here is a hand- 


that whomsoever I have once devoted to ^terchief of hers ! Par ho sake do I curie 
it with full determination of p u rpo s e, thgfcjroy former life; for her soke, 1 would sink 
man ... — —” ™ite memory into the depths of ocean! Oh 


Bertram shuddered, and said, “ So 
then it was a conspirator from Cato-strcct 
that I delivered from death ? ” j ‘ 

“ Well, push the conspirator over the 
wall, if you repent.” 

44 But what carried you amongst such 
an atrodttO* hand ? W hat could you reap 
from the murder of the English ministers-, 
no met chant from Amsterdam stood with a 
full purse in the back ground. 

K * * # * 

e * 

44 Just as fhe other dav Mr. Somebody's 
great porter-vat went to wreck in London 
and deluged all the streets nboutrit, 
would lawless mobs soon have overflowed 
tlie bounds of order t order once ttefiact, 
that deadly enemy of all my poifb®cs, 
then—” 


that I could! that all the water! of the ocean 
could cleanse this hand! that I could come 
up frofc} v iha deep sea as pure though I 
were pa helpless, as an infant! Once upon 
a dreadful night—But stop ! what was 
that? Did you hear no whispering from 

below ? Once upon a dreadful night-: 

bteps go th«-re! hush ! hush !” 

Bertram’s companion here suddenly drew 
hie cloak from Ins shoulders—rolled it up 
under his arm—caught his coat-skirts un¬ 
der both arms—and stood with head and;/ 
body bent forwards, whilst bis eyes seemed 
to search and traverse the dark piles of 
building from which they' had issued; his 
attitude was that of a stag, that with point¬ 
ed ears and with fore-feet rising for a 
bound, is looking to the thicket from which 
the noise issues that has startled him. Ber- 


44 Then? you hesitate.” 

44 < Inc step brings on another, and the 
rage of licentious mobs cannot be stopped 
until it h.is consumed itself. Upon the 
smoking ashes of the old piuaces, between 
the overladen scaffold on one ride and the 
charnel bouse on the other, blood from each 
side floating the slippery streets,—then is 
man’s worth put to proof; then it is tried 
not by his prattling, which lie calls^ elo¬ 
quence—or by l)i« *&¥asipsdcd memory 
which he caHs.lfr:3wled^^.|facn comes into 
piny the arm, add then mWncad: ” 

44 And whftt Wotfld yott have gained as 
chief of a maddening populace ? ” 

44 What should. I have gained?* * That 
sort of consideration 1 leave to the * learn¬ 
ed * and to 4 ministers' and such people; 
my part is—to resolve and to execute as 
the crisis arises.” 

44 So thpn it was mere -appetite for 
destruction that drove jou oq,? 'jPor (Kat 
1 should sqosee Jhave thought your misan¬ 
thropy guffidentr*. '» , 

,^vall it rage, calfit’frenry- call it what 
ytTOMU—but something higher H was 
0<;t. I82i. ' 4 


tram too threw Jim eyes over the walls as 
fur as Jte to the lower part of the 

ruins; and remarked that, if any hostile 
attack were made, they should be without 
deliverance > they were shut in; and no 
egrefe remained except tliat which would 
be pre-ocoupied by then assailants- 

44 I believe 1 was mistaken,” said Ni- 
cholos, drawing his breath again, just as 
Bertram fancied be saw a stirring of the 
shadow Which lay within the gateway at the 
farmer end. lie was on the point of com- 
immitating what he observed to the other, 
when suddenly a shot was fired. In that 
same instant Nicholas had thrown his cloak 
into the abyss; and without a word spoken 
ran straight, with an agility and speed that 
thunderstruck Bertram, to the a «*eMi|y $ 
from which figures of armed men wCwfSow 
seen to issue apparently with the intention 
•of intercepting file fugitive. Bertram now 
expected u> see u struggle, as Nicholas was 
•running right into the mouth of the danger. 
But in the midst of his muckest speed he 
checked—turned to the left about — Icaptd 
down with the instinctive ngiluv of a 
-2 B 
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chamob upfift the wall below, which, bi- 
Aseecting the inner court, connected the 
main wall with the outer, ami then tan 
along upon the narrow ndge of this inner 
wall, interrupted an it was by holes and 
loose stones* At every instant Bertram ex- 

S jcted to sec him fall and never rise again. 

ut the danger to Nicholas came from 
another quarter. The pursuers, it would 
seem, hod calculated on the intrepidity and 
agility of their man, and another group of 
men faetd him on the opposite side. No 
choice appeared left to the fugitive—but to 
surrender, or to leap down. Suddenly he 
stood still, pulled out of his belt a brace 
of pistols—bred one in each hand upon the 
antagonists who stood near to him; and, 
whilst these shrank back in sudden sur¬ 
prise, though no ah* appeared wounded. 
With inci edible dexterity and speed ^ 
sank from the eyes of Bertram—and dkats^ 
peered. In a moment after Bertram thought 
he heard a dull sound as of a heavy plunge 
amongst the -rubbish below. AU was then 

Still. <■■■ — - - if 

“ One has burst the net,'* exdaftned the 
men, “ but there stands his comrade i 
and, if he prove the right one, no matter 
what becomes of the othu.” So saying, 
both panics neared cautiously to possess 
themselves of Bertram. 


df tlie SOOU Bertram meantime is 
busy with the picturesque ; wishing 
that Mertyn or sonic other Welsh 
wizard would call up Salvator Rosa 
from his grave to sketch the fine 
composition arranged by the pro¬ 
digious shadows of Snowdou—the 
moonlight and the armed men ca¬ 
rousing by their pine-wood fire within 
the gloomy shades of the abbey,— 
when his attention i$ drawn by the 
heat of the quarrel*^ * 


t* What the d~.—: rank and prece¬ 
dency has nothing to do in this: that’s 
Settled, «tui we are all to share alike.” 

“ D— — your bloody eyes,” cried Samp¬ 
son—-** Social distinctions in all things: it's 
as dear as sunlight in October that I, an 
leader and the man of genius, am to have 
3001.; and you divide the other 2001. a- 
mongfti you.” 

** What 3 ” said the Irishman: ** 200f. 
amongst eight men ? ” 

** Why, as fat you, M 4 Kilmary, you get 
nothing. Vou stayed belund and wouldn't 
"venture yourself upon that wall.” 

“No: Red-haii, you sheer pff,” ex¬ 
claimed all die rest: but Ked-hfdr pro¬ 
tested against this; and almost scicamcd 


M What Bertiam will do in thiscase, 

* wre all know: he is all civility, and 
anticipating submission ; and drops 
like ripe fruit Into the hands of the 
constables. Doubts however remain 
whether he is the right man: Ber¬ 
tram’s ,£acc and his resemblance to 
Nicholas prove now in good earnest 
unfortunate; for an Irishman, one 
M'Kilmary, is callefi upon; he holds 
up a torch to Bertram’s face, and 
instantly declares that he Is Nicholas. 

A reward of oOOf. being offered for 
the capture Of Nicholas,—his captors 
aie in high spirits. The night is 
Severe: their watching had been long; 
ind they had captured from one of 
r the old women a basket of th? con¬ 
traband wine. With them “ ele¬ 
ments ” of a carouse it was not to be 
supposed they should miss it. They 
light a fire in front of the abbey; 
and such is the elevation of their spi¬ 
rits that they even comfort the pri¬ 
soner ; * Sampson, a constable, as¬ 
suring him that in his youth he and 
others of the party had been near to 
the gallows; and yet, for ill that, 

' they were now « virtuous" as he 
saw—and men of credit in the state. 
As the wine operates they quarrel 
about their claims in the future division 


with wrath: 

“ By rights X should have half,” said 
M‘hilmary; u for it was I that told who 
lit was.” 

“ Not a farthing moie than according to 
merit* and then your shore will tome 
short.” 

•M'KilmaJ-y leaped up and Clenched lus 

firt-t*** Hay the great devil swallow-.** 

Bat Scarce had he uttered a word, when a 
Shot Was fifed—then a second—a third—a 
fourth; and a wild Shout arose at a little 
distance of —— 

“ Cut them down ! ” 

Sampson had fallen back wounded : but 
full of presence of mind, he called out to 
the Irishman—Seize him, >l‘Kilmary 1 
seize the prisoner, or he’ll escape.” 

But M‘Kilmary had been the first to es¬ 
cape himself; some others had followed: 
two of more resolution were preparing to 
execute the of the constable; but 

suddenly they received such severe thrusts 
that one tumbled into the fire, and the other 
rolled over the wounded constable. An 
uprose of shouts and curses arose: and in 
this tumult Bertram found himself Seised by 
two stout fellows who hurried him off before 
he had time so recollect himself—into the 
shades of p neighbouring thicket. rfere, 
when nobody .could discover them by* the 
Hglit of the fore, they made a halt for a 
moment, and cut the cordf that confined the 
prisoner, r 

“ Taka btaalh* for a moment,” said one 
of his conductors, “ and then away ua 


t 
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through thick and thin, 'if we escape the 
hounds.” 

Who it is that conducts this rescue, 
jve need not say. 

“ We must now see how we can 
steal thiough the mountains/' said 
Nicholas, and accordingly over hill 
and through thicket — lanes—and 
channels of pebbly brooks, they creep 
along. Coining at length to a wide ‘ 
heath lit up by the moon, Nicholas 
thinks it advisable that they should 
separate, aud gives Bertram direc¬ 
tions very much & hi Tony Lumpkin : 
he points out a black spot on the 
heath. Thithpr he must go; then 
turn to the left ; then, when lie comes 
to the peat-ditch, to the fight; and,, 
a mile beyond he will see a little ia»‘ 

closure : and there dwells-who, 

reader? one Mr. Valentine Skimhle- 
skamble : at his house Bertram will 
ibid n lodging. Mr. Skimble-skam¬ 
ble’s Bertiauus not destined to reach, 
nor indeed evei to ate Mi - Skimble- 
skamble except in bis dying moments. 
What follows is an interesting scene 
of niglit-raniblitig in a wild country, 
r>wow coining on ; and reminds us so 
much of a youthful adventure of our 
own near Snowdon fund therefore, we 
suppose, near Griffith ap (lam on), 
and contains, bcit.de so amusing a 
piece of impertinence about Sir Wal- 
tei Scott—that we must give it. Ber- 
tiam misses the road to Mr. Skiniblo- 
ska nble ; but fas if again to assure 
him that he was not bprn to he 
drowned) he finds tlie road to the 
gallows. This gallows appears to 
be constructed upon German prin¬ 
ciples, something iu fket like a stand 
upon a race-course: for he runs “ up 
stairsand who should he at the 
top but old Mrs. Gillie Godber ? She, 
poor old soul, is cooling her heels— 
croaking and playing the witch as 
usual, but again dfatvs pity by her 
raring after her bihoming boy who 
had been executed at this very gal¬ 
lows 25 years ago* 

lu her craziness she insists on mis¬ 
taking Bertram for her son: he how¬ 
ever declines the connexion-; in fact 
he takes her for a ghost, and takes 
ldmself to his heels ’as fast, as pos¬ 
sible : for at best we know that his 
exchequer of courage was not very 
rich, and it had long ago stopped* 
.payment: the.author frankly says 
that his courage had been long buried 
(untergraben) under the events of 


this night; with but small prospect, 
we fear. Of resurrectiou from any 
events that are to follow. 

He took hifasclf, os we said, to 
his heels; but, as the author goes on; 

f* Mrs. Gillie Godlier was as nim¬ 
ble as he, and caught him by his 
coat-lap, at the same time uttering 
these words iu a heart-rending tone: 
But we will not introduce the affect¬ 
ing apostrophes of the poor heart¬ 
broken mother in this ludicrous con¬ 
nexion ; and we go on to say that 
" while the poor creature left hpr 
hold of his coat to thiow her withered 
arm about his m-ck, Butiam disen¬ 
gaged himself sprang at two step# 
down the gallows’--tain,—and ran 
off winged by fear.” With or with* 
out her bull-dogs Mm. God her seems 
destined to' have the better of Mr. 
Bertram. The crazy woman cried 
after him from the soafSbld, her hair 
streaming upon the wind: (e Gregoiy, 
my love—my boy! comeback! The 
wind ri high and «torniy: and the 
Miruv flakes are driving—driving— 
driving. Gome back, my boy—my 
darling!" 

Bei tram’s situation was now really 
home what al aiming; he had fled from 
imaginary tenors to leal ones; all 
tilings considered, a braver man 
would haVe felt nervous. The moon¬ 
light was gone,—thick snow-clouds 
had muffled the sky; the snow-storm 
had fairly set in ; all traces of road 
or path had perished: the little know¬ 
ledge he had ever had of his hearings 
had totally gone to wroik iu his 
fright at the gallows: he vvas on a 
wide moor filled with turf pits ; and 
the ice, which had borne a man s 
weight before, uow began to give 
way under its covering of snow. 
Ever and anon be sank up to the 
knee; he was overpowered with 
cold, hunger, thirst, fatigue, and 
terrof; ghosts and premature gibbets 
were on one side, f ‘ \ irtuous con¬ 
stables and blunderbusses on an¬ 
other. In fact he was in the con¬ 
dition of Bunyan’s Mr. Ready-to- 
sink. In such a situation nOW wlmt 
shall a wise man do? The warned 
differ: Mr. Bertram’s opinion was 
eccentric: it occurred to him that the 
best plan would be to lie down- 
wet ns he was—and allow himself to 
be snowed up; not doubting that, 
after lie was once fairly “ tucked 
iu " by the snow, he should have a 
2 B 2 
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good night’s rest, and wake m very 
ottnfQrtable condition; breakfast no 
doubt, and the Moijriug Chronicle 
lying by his side- At this crisis an 
Accident occurred to restore his spi¬ 
rits, which with some persons might 
have been apt to cool them- Driving 
with his head cowering through the 
storm—and blinded by the snow, he 
plunged Into a peat-ditch knec-deepi 
at first; but in striving to get out- 
up to his shoulders. This cold bath 
“ again stimulated the freezing powers 
of life ; ” and to recover some warmth 
he began to run. His head was held" 
slanting; and at length, to his great 
satisfaction, he runs this head of his i 
" plenum sed " (to borrow a classical 
expression from a youthftil friend, 
i. e. learned reader, full butt) against 
a high pole; Why it gave him u sa- 
tis faction ” this, the readarmay 

guess i Bertrfcita knew that he had 
reached an inclosure; and that man 
was in his neighbourhood. What 
follows is pretty from its picturesque 
touches as a sketch of a mountain 
hamlet in a snowy night. 

It was a lofty pole, such as is ordinarily 
faceted upon moorish or mountainous tracts 
agaihst the accidents of deep Bnow. Ber¬ 
tram's hopes were realized. At a little 
distance he found a second pole, then a 
third, and a fourth, &c. until at length 
he dropped down upon a little cluster of 
cottages. He saw indeed neither house, 
nor tree, nor hedge before him; for even 
a whole village at such a time—its low 
roofs all white with snow—would not have 
been distinguishable: but he heard the 
bleating of sheep. Seldom had his heart 
throbbed with such a sudden thrill of glad¬ 
ness as at this sottgtd* With hurried steps 
he advanced, and soon found a low hedge 
which without hesitation he climbed; he 
felt the outer wall of a house, but could 
not find the door. Close to the House 
however was a wooden bam, from which 
issued the blearing which had so much 
gladdened fee poor wanderer. 

Now, good public, listen to this 
prince of hoaxers; 


excursion flom Edinburgh to the western 
parts of Strathnavern he once lost his way 
id company wife his fnend Thomas Ban- 
ley, Esq. who departed this life about ten 
years ago, but will hie for ever in his 
tender recollection. After waudering for 
several hours in the tliickest mist upon this 
Novembty heath, and wliat by mooiish 
ground—what by the dripping atmosphere 
being thoroughly soaked, and stiff! ning with 
cold, the author and Thomas Banley, 
Esq. discovered on a declivity of fee bleak 
Mount Patrick a solitary hovel. It Mood 
apart from all houses or dwellings; and 
even fee shepherd bad on this particular 
night stolen away (probably on a love- 
tryat): however, if fee shepherd was gone, 
his sheep were not i and we found about 
fifty of them in the stall, which had recently 
been Uttered wife fine dean straw. We 
" clambered over fee hurdle at the door; 
and made up a warm cozy bed for our¬ 
selves amongst the peaceful animals. 
Many times after in succeeding years 
Thomas Banley, Esq* assured me—feat, 
although he hod in India (as is well known 
to>fhe public) enjoyed all fee luxuries of a 
Nabob whilst he served in those regions 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, yet never 
had any Indian bed been so voluptuous to 
him as that straw-bed amongst fee sheep 
upon the wilds of Mount Patrick. 

We perfectly doat upon this gay 
fellow—with his airy impudence and 
his te Thomas Banley, Esq.”—But 
to return'to Bertram: 

To his great delight Bertram found 
the dobr ofi’fee bam only latched: without 
noise he opened it just wide enough to ad¬ 
mit his person, and then closed it again 
cautiously,, climbing over fee g'cat hurdle 
which bairicadocd fee entrance. Then he 
groped along in a Stooping posture—feeling 
his way on fee ground, as lie advanced 
wife his hands; but, spite of all his pre¬ 
caution, fee sheep were distmbed; they 
fled from him blearing tumultuously, as 
commonly happens when a stranger in¬ 
trudes amongst them, and crowded to the 
furthest corner of fen btm. Much greater 
was his alarm howfvet 1 when dll at once he 
stumbled with bhfewndsvpea a long out¬ 
stretched human body. He shrank back 
with sudden trepidation; drew in his 
breath $ end kept himself as still as death. 


Many a reader, when he runs over this 
chapter by his warm fire-side, or possibly 
in summer, w ill not forbear laughing. But 
whosoever, led by pleasure or necessity, 
t has in winter roamed over a heath in the 
’ Scotch Highlands, and has been fairly 
mist-foundered,— knows what a blessed 
haven for the weary and frozen man is a 
sin ep-cotc. The author of this 
jffOV d speaks here feelingly from personal 
Jjjj^rience: upon a romantic pedestrian 


Thorpes Banley, E«p would not 
have liked each strange flesh as this 
amongst his mutton. 

But observing by thf.^urd and uniform 
breathing feat it was a man buried in pro¬ 
found sleep, he steppe^c^reMDy over him, 
and sought a'soft and vfeton bed in fee re-, 
motest rorncr of fee bam. Luckily he 
found menus to conciliate fee aboriginal te¬ 
nants bf the bam; and in no long time two 
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fleecy lamb it couched beside lum; and be 
we® forced to contebs that after the fatigues 
•of such a day no bed could have been 
more gratefbl or luxurious. 

We are not suic of that* on the 
night of nur snowy wandering* about 
Snowdon, except the gallows ami 
Mrs. Godber, we had most of Mi. 
Bertram’s calamities: but it strikes us 
that we had * far better bed; bed-fel¬ 
lows (ft. innocent, and no such guilty 
neighboui as Mi. Bertram will be 
found to have. Cold and perishing 
we crept about midnight into a lair 
where,two little hvman lambs were 
couching,—little things of five and 
six years old, with rosy lips aitd 
snowy arms which they curled about 
our neck f which was also snowy, 
more so indeed than we conhl have 
wished;. Think what a heaven of 
luxury 011 a winter’s night for a man 
■who had been buffeting foi six horns 
with a snow storm,—to hasc two 
such little watm mountaineei s nest¬ 
ling about him, that ftevei dreamed 
w hat a w olf of a 1 eviewer they had 
between them. However wt had 
not commenced reviewing at that 
day; nor can thev, wc fear, at thyi 
diyht lambs: lm it was twenty-two 
yiars ago! and they aie now but 
phantoms in our memory, Oftd have 
long since passed into the equipage of 
our dieam.s.—At this same, cottage 
pci haps it was that ML Bet tram 
slept: but he slept in i he bam: and 
possibly had as good, a night as our¬ 
selves , though it would have trou¬ 
bled his rest, if he had known all 
that we know: foi that same lt long 
human body,” whith is sti etched on 
the ground, to our ccitain knowledge 
belongs to a murderer ; and one too 
that has recently committed a mur¬ 
der. Luckily for his peace, Mr. Bei- 
tram knew not then, nor perhaps did 
he ever know, what companion he 
had; the murderer slept harmlessly 
under the, same roof, and had de¬ 
parted long before Mr. Bertram was 
leady for turning out. * * 

The next morning's MChe Is na- 
tuial and interesting. The males of 
the fondly* nU hut (me imbecile old, 
man, hre absent: the women and 
children are standing about Bei tragi 
and gazing pfnpn him with looks of 
pity and surprise, hut blended vt ith 
a lurking terror And suspicion, which 
alarm him. The fact is that a faith- 
fid dog has been found killed iff the 


morniug; and the family reasonably 
charge this savage act upon Bertram. 
The children, who mourn for their fa¬ 
vourite, view Bei tram with an eye of 
ai ersion: but the women, as .women 
will do in such cases, suffer their 
compassion for his youth and bis 
distress to pie vail; and, though shy, 
are hospitable and kind. After break¬ 
fast, Bertram makes sigps that he is 
going: on which a wiiSjrering and 
symptoms of opposition arise: which 
in fact piocced from the reluctance 
of the women, in spite of their dis¬ 
pleasure, to allow him to run into a 
snare: a but Bertram explains their 
behaviour in the very opposite sense, 
and persists in departing: upon 
which an ill-looking fellow fiom the 
neighbourhood, who had diopped in 
a little before, and bad been eyeing 
him keenly, ofFeis himself as guide 
to M***. Bertram, who had mark¬ 
ed his scrutmv, can find however no 
decent pretext for declining his sei- 
vices; ahd they depart together. 
Turning suddenly round upon his 
guide, Hertiam detects him applying 
a tneastue to his footmaiks. When 
we mention that this guide w as KJ 1 - 
marey who had tracked B«rbarn’s 
night, rambles through the snow to 
the barn dooi, and was now engaged 
in identifying the two sets of foot¬ 
steps, we suppose eveiy reader will 
guess the sequel. At a signal from 
KUmarey a body of mounted con¬ 
stables appear, who again make 
Bertram their prisoner. From the 
rude style in which they carry him 
off, it would seem that tliej were 
disposed to anticipate the gallows: 
but at the top of the next lull they 
find an open carriage and a magis¬ 
trate on the box v\ airing foi the pri¬ 
soner. This magistrate is Aldertoan« 
Grave sand, aitd a pel son of stttno 
little consequence in thb novel. Na- 
tui ally eneigt-lic and inclining to a 
“ vigor beyond the law,” he deter¬ 
mines to parade his contemn! for the 
radical populace of M * ** by carry¬ 
ing liis prisoner thiowgh p! cen- 
tic of the town, instead or Ending 
for horses to meet him in the out¬ 
skirts, and taking a bye road suggest¬ 
ed by a constable of cooler judgment. 
The mob see through his meaning ; 
and are on other accounts favour¬ 
ably disposed to the prtsont i, whom 
they boliei e to be to custody foi 
smuggling. Ileie then ieminences it 
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furious riot, in which Dulbt'rry figures 
In ail his e-lory: he harangues the 


COct. 


had hitherto been .tied to his bach, were for 
a moment unfettered—in order that he 


mob from the inn window, whilst .might clasp tire dragoon’s body; which 
ihe horses are changing: and, a done, they were again secured by ropes to 
drunken man having laid himself *^ c pommel of the saddle. These arrange- 

ficross the middle of the street, he ™ cnts made,-the whole cavalcade ac- 
^ „ . « |, , - _ compamed bv two constables drew gn at 

conjures them all to follow his ex- a ra p pid pac / to ^ city gates . , v Jnt1er 

ample, for. that by Magna Charta thi s third variety in the style of his 
every Englishman was entitled to ' escort, Bertram began to experience great 


J . — a—r— — - . racun, jucnruui u^an w 

stretch hu^self in the mud where and “ fatigue and suffering. TSSOiout any halt, 
when he Would ; the r bill of rights* or a word speaking, the cavalry proceeded 
said nothing- to the contrary; and at at a long trot for two hours along a wcll- 
his peril be it, if the magistrate pre- beaten road. On reaching a wretched pot- 
sumed to drive over them." Dul- house however, necessity obliged them to 
•terry is not much listened to; hut make a short baft and to take such, refresli- 
the work proceeds: brick-hats be- monta ns fhe place afforded. To the com- 

gin to fly: the traces of thebaroiiehe - * dra S° oa Bertram was here m- 

Mated fbr a dram ; and he was allowed to 
are cut. the constables are attacked. < J^bdi himBelf at length on the floor of the 
the riot act is read; and the stem house and to takeVhttle sleep. From this 
Alderman - is , warmed, .and however he was soon roused by the gingltng 

disposed to But JJulbeicry Is. of spurs; roughly shakemnp; and mounted 

again deSfined'to be distappoiiited ini 1 ; again in Ac former fashion behind the dra¬ 
ins dearest hopes, and the Alderman • goon. It was now dark; a night-storm was 
again restored to his system of vigor, beginning to rise; and it appeared to the 
by the “ hoofs of dragoons: ” the prisoner as thopgh die road were approach - 
scenes which follow, until the final 4 b® «>ash ®he air grew colder and 
consignment of the prisoner to a «° ,der » ^ wi » d »° re Pacing, and Bcrt- 
dungeon, elm wing considerable spirit ram-whose wtawt^made all change of 

* ° f «rc«msu„c4- 

we tranBlate:— rigor of the ftoM. So much wu hfa firm- 

. In this crisis thinking it prudent to sus- ness subdued, that he could not forbear 
pend his natural lovC Of Violence and domi- expressing , his suffering by inarticulate 
neering, the Alderman had resorted to gent- moans. The. dragoon, who rode before 
ler methoda, and'was most awkwardly play- him, waif touched with compassion and 
ing the gracious conciliator, and amiably cx- gave him'^drBUght out of his rum flask, 
postulating with au infuriated mob that, The str«1gth, given by spirituous liquors to 


by the “ hoofs of dragoons: ” the prisoner as thopgh die read were apprpadi- 
scenes which follow, until the final 4 b® eoast. The air grew colder and 
consignment of the prisoner to a colder > wi » d »° re pi®rcing, and Bcrt- 
dungeon, elmwing considerable spirit ram-whose wtoat^Mnade all change of 
“J* selection Sf circumstanced- 

we tranalate:— iigor of the fto*. So much was hfa firm- 

. In this crisis thinking it prudent to sus- ness subdued, that he could not forbear 
pend his natural lovts Of Violence and domi- expressing , his suffering by inarticulate 
neering, the Alderman had resorted to gent- moans. The, dragoon, who rode before 
ler methoda, and'was most awkwardly play- him,' wa# (backed with compassion and 
, ing the gracious conciliator, and amiably cx- gave him'l^^raught out of his rum flask. 

postulating with au infuriated mob that. Thestmtgth, given by spirituous liquors to 
. would not listen to a syllable, he said. For- ' .a person under the action of frost, is noto- 

ilMMniidm ltaimk 4 Am y VICkll ivn t moWiAMtnvn fiMil lrinirAt tliO 


tunately for, hum' 1 his security depended on 
.arguments a little more efficacious. ' At 
this moment a trampling of horses was 
heard; words of .command could be df$# 
tinguibhed in military language; and 
amidst a general cry of “ The red coats! 
-the red coats t ” a squadron, of, dragoons 


riously hut momentary and leaves the suf¬ 
ferer exposed to an immediate and more 
dangerous reaction' of the frost. This 
effect Bertram experienced: a pleasant 
sensation began to steal over him ; one 
limb . began to stiffen after another; and 
his vital' powers had no longer energy ' 


WBsaeen advancing rapidly along the, street, enough to resist the seductive approaches of 
Thft to®b gave way in- a moment,'; and to- sleep. At this moment an accident saved 
tirdjf’bjto the hpajses qnd side alleys: Just, him. The whole, troop, pulled- up 
at Jma moment a bold fMIow had kno^ced'-nbruptly ; and, at&tito ssqie ’ ipstant a 
the wotinded constable backwards, and, was ' piercing cry for lpt%.’,§#d,'k violent tramp- 
ii> the act of^jeizuig firm hold of.Bertram, ling of horses* hOois,roused Bertram from 


—when the -commanding officer fodc up bis stupefaction. , 5 *' 

and with the fiat of his sabre struck him so The accid^nt was thia': '^ trooper 

- ever presence of rafod though to retire with- was «? of ,^ ,IS hor ^ ! 

; * in a party -of his fiends. • over a PW# :C «, which overhung the • 

v,. In a few ininutes-the officer had succeed- ' I'ea-coasV; the, : «spWe cljpjg by 
in restoring order: he now.took tlie his fore-fe^fi",Wmfch hadlprtUiiately 
irg^isoner from the carriage.end mounted been rojigli-^hoeU* , U}toltafejet of 
a dragoon., His hands, ^ich' hanging:- roSk ’ • 

fr£?jM®vg/i-shod, in the original “ heachlagcn.'" "\®ht technicdl tenon, amongst the 


°f the stable-yard in England^ fa — u br/ipd.” We doubt wietlier thpre it 

term e}yt »nt for tliis operation, so iwnilug to horscuiea in frosty weather,"', 
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ly been smooth-shod With an enamel dropped with a jarring sound over the chawu. 

Ztr sJia, tt id inOitno iltSa jIumt an a small on* 


of ice. ( Ilia comrades immediate¬ 
ly deliver the pendulous dra¬ 
goon. But the shock had roused 
Bertram; and he Is still further 
roused by the character of the road 
on which his eyes open from his brief 
slumber. A picturesque sketch of 
Mils, which closes the chapter and 
carries us just half-way through the 
novel, we shall extract:— k 

The road, as Bertram now became 
aware, wound upwards along die extreme 
edge of the rocky barrier which* rose ab¬ 
ruptly from the sea-coast. Ip the mtpky? 


Crossing this they entered a small court, sur¬ 
rounded by a large but fdiapelcss pile of 
building, which gave little sign externally of 
much intercourse with the living world; here 
and there however from its small aad lofty 
windows, sunk in die massy stone-work, 
a dull light was seen to twinkle; and, as 
far as the limthorn would allow him to see, 
Bertram observed every where the marks 
of hoary antiquity. Here officer quit¬ 
ted them, having first given affine orders to 
the two dragoons in an undkr Voice. 

The termination of their course was not 
yet reached. The waul on opened, tit the 
farther end of the court, a little gate; 


depths below ho baw nothing but ligttfa through tlu»* aad by a narrow arched pas- 
tossing up and down, gleaming at intervals,’,' wge which the dragoons could only pass 
and then buried in RuddOty If stooping, they reached at length a kind 

lignts probably of vessels driving before 1 «f guardroom which through two holes 


through v 
Mai foom 


pierced in the wall received home light— 
at this time but feebly dispensed by tlie 
moon. Tliis room, it was dear, lay near 
to the sea-shore; for the wind without 
seemed as if it would shake thb foundations 
Of (be walls. The old man searched anxi- 

__ _ ously in his bundle of keys and at length 

the gothic towers and turrets of applied an old rusty key to the door-lork. 
tie running out as it were over Not without visible signs of anxiety he 

then proceeded to unlatch the door. But 
scarce had he half pci formed lus work. 
When the storm spared lum the other halt’ 
by driving the door m upon lum and stretch¬ 
ing him at his length upon the liner* 

Below them at an immense depth lay 
the raging sea—-luridly illuminated by the 
moon which looked out from thr storm- 
rent clouds. 'Flic surf sent upwards a deaf¬ 
ening roar, although the raving of the wind 
s<n,»«l to struggle for thr upper hand. 
This aerial gate led to a lutli iJl vljich 
might not unjustly J.axc !'•> n named the 
house oi death. From the rocky wall, 
upon which the .ruarcl-romn stood, ran out 
at nglit angles into the sta a curtain of 

C ite—so narrow that its utmost breadth 
ly amounted to five feet, and resem¬ 
bling an artificial terrace or corridor tliot 
had been thrown hy the hold architect 
across the awful abyss to a mu.hty pile of 
rock that rose like a column from fcho vary 
middle of the waves. About a hundred 
feet from the shore this gallery terminated 
in a circular tower, uhuh—if the connect¬ 
ing terrace had fallen m-Awould liuve look, 
ed like the work of a magician. This 
small corridor appeared the more dreadful, 
because the raging element below had long 

t _ since forced a passage be ne a th it; And, the 

at necessarily overlooked breach being continually jtfMkffied by the 
the whole outer works equinoctial storms, it was at'length so far 


wind and weather in a heavy sea. The 
storm was now in its strength on the sea- 
quarter. The clouds had parted before the 
wind *, and a pale gleam of the moon sud¬ 
denly betrayed to the prisoner the spectacle 
of a billowy sea below lum, the iron bar¬ 
rier of rocky coast, and at some distance 
above him 

an eld castle running 
the sea itself upon one of the hold pro¬ 
minences of the clifft. The sharp Inns of 
this aerial pile of bufiding were boldh le- 
lievtd upon the sky winch now began to be 
overspread with moonlight. To tills castle 
their route was obviously directed, lint 
danger still threatened them, tin! road was 
narrow and steep; the ,vM blustered; 
and gusty squalls at intervahl<tlireatcncd to 
upset both hoise and rider itftp the abyss. 
However the well-trained tames overt amu 
all difficuluts; at length the head of the 
troop reached the castle; and the foremost 
dragoon noising a vast iron knocker stunk 
the slctl-platcd goto so ,.uwcrfullv,th it the 
echo on a mote quiet night would have 
startled all the birds in the adjacent woods 
for two *. miles round. 

Tim ceremonies of reception are 
given } after which comes the scene 
which follows 

Passing tbraimb a long and winding 
gate-way, feebly flhaninated by two I&n- 
tboms, they stood at the edge of a deep 
abyss. It Was apparently a chasm in the 
rock that had been ttubod to account by 
the original founder of thst castle, as a na¬ 
tural and sbspassable «W#S for beyond it 
rose a lofty wall studded with loop-holes 
and tow 
and coni' 


s 4' 1 - AA 


they liad passed. At a sig- 
Old man a draw-bridge iftts 


undermined that it seemed to hang like an 
archway in the air; nnd the narrow cauac- 


• The G&tdan “ translator” adds in * note—“ two jRftgllsh miles.” A ne¬ 
cessary cagtion: for two Gentian miles would have mUdo llic knocker equal to Two* m 
kancoln. 
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vir might now with some propriety be down upon theaea which raged on both 


termed a sca-bridgi 


guides below hiijiilelt himself 

-A-k__1 _ 


:; v v hfet 

, ^Phe rude dragoons even . looked out^^rirrigoons dragged him across Thedd 
with awe upon the dreadful spectacle which ;VBiah had already opened the tower, and 
' before and below. One of them step- ' Bertram heard chains rattling. They led 
“with folded arms to the door-way, him down several steps, cut the ropes in 
ioked out in silence, and then shaking two which confined linn, bat in their' stead 
his head said— put heavy and rusty fettere about his feet 

“ So then that's the round house he and swollen hands.: ‘The five agents of 
must be carried to ? ” ...police then remounted the steps $ the doc* 

“ Aye,'! «eSd the old man (who had shut; and the 8oundv>of bolts, locks, 
now raised ttpf from the floor {) “ dee. ' tilsd' chains, aimoun(^'tdi^priso&ejt,4bAt 
perate offendmarc always lodged there.” he was left'to his own solitary thoughts.' 

“ By G4 -»t replied the dragoon, “ at.„ . , U , , 

Yittctria I r<jf(e down the whole line of a : Tm#>:,bjf IheWlQr, w somewhat of 
Frenth battalion that was firing by, pla- , a. 3|hel imim hmnan hature: if four 
toons:, there's not a pin to choose between, Idlin'damp' wifil, ip much levity dis- 
' such acryfce as that and crossing, such of a jarisrinCr to whom they had 

d—d bridge m a . gale of wind!hJte’ ; etuflity, - #hajt becomes of those 

N a^l*iL but ***?$£*' wh*»»!they have'a na- 

« m & t the h_n * Mid the ttfhiar hatred British d^goons be- 

' ^ " suauy'Budgeted, of de- 

, service plea of 

<%> a W/ffifEB * ; « reai a S v dld 

bold as ariofterwhen 1 pee reason :hot0lt u ^A as tbffcsStfer «W» &t» a 

have some ljate, I’ll have value dowii, if I timid youngla^from crpsthg the 
am to stand this risk." . . 1 «, Y ?aiwi gallery ^ the same mgh t J^r- 

“ Oh ! it*s. impossible,” crie^ thefiriit tram has fanppeleep, and is dream- 
eojlstable—“ no man can standWagainst ing of spring arid green fields ; when 

tVia nrin/1 nn cmiaIi n itmtilh. ..n11n«r . UA, l..„ 2__I .1 »_ '*** .Jh,.. i l_, xV „ .1 „ . ,__ 


u & 
dragoon,- 
any rptc 
must we i 



low y^ -said the second constable 

lITbave nothing to say against it,” re¬ 
plied .ahe of the dragouxus- „ 
f “ Nor I,” said the other, ‘Mutt then 
4. mind—must tell no talcs.” . ^ v 

“ Owl ! as to that, you know,” sbatl the 
, first constable, “ we shall say the wind 
carried hint oat of our hands; and X sup- 
pope, there’s'no lock will crow against us 
Whcri the job’s done.?! v 

** And besides it Is no sin,” observed' 
the Second;, ** fox hang he must; that's 
settled; such bvtflain as him can do. no 
less. 80, as mariera&gfnd, 1 don’t, aee imt 
it will he doing h|m ■% good turn , to' toss 
• hinfc&rto the water.” 


he perceives a dim light 
in his cell., and a young lady wrapt 
up in %rp standing at a little dist- 
,'f.$eei; recognises as the same 

'Whose hpji j| fc fc ^emt«touch » 1 g expres- 
' siira ftfewn all''eyes on 

St. Dair[u%, 3ay, v fi^be, who'believes 
him'to be xNichplaH, and has not light 
enough to discover %^r error, comes 
to return A letter of“jfrantic passion 
which she had: lately received from 
that lawless person-—to furnish him 
money—and to conjure him to 
tmrik of her no more, aria to use the 
rn Cans of escape which she will do 



X&animous as they* were in the plaiv4 t Cr ^? st t0 P'^ n * ,is wa J’ e 
thcy "(Hflered about % ekiicution; nqrie ' W *“ 5 ” ,att,or ^ 

choorii^Hp/lay hands on the prisoner first! 

And v<ti]r~ seasonably a zealous friend to 

Bertram' stepped forward in the pgp»on of vanishes. To this officer. Sir Charles 
the warden. ,He ptotested that, as.tofe pri- iWvenant, she corij&d^st'!®r ,*SitrfS® 
aonpr w»« >.« hi w,„». her wii)h^s{ |Tur Chrirlris: bits too 

much , honouri^b t>e|ra^J&er, but 
declines to 'l^mtpose h^twOtki the 
grillows an4 otte ‘.whom hfe, thinks so 
Well fitted ^Ui aflpirri it. „J^ |.Aair ^ 
gulsh she afldrieases Xo ptifr 

own maid, an arhifible ^aid,%’ho callaj. 

upon her^ 

lias-deep obligations and^KmJpmeric 
to Nicholas would hriir;s@ri»Wd nri 


soner was confided to his care, he must 
and would Inform against them unless they 
. Hung him down also; Un^fer this dilemma, 
» 4 hey chose rather 4 ri<hcd a^un the perils of 
JwXrfawvi:, They.fetched stoul .topes, and 
'; ?$astened them about themselves and the 
r^krennty of the door-post. That' done, 
g^tables-steppcd out .first, the old man 
^g^SBgS^HS *’ aw “ a ^* r than the two dru- 
'‘die prisoner firmly under. 

^° me blasts ^of wind ‘ were 


tot; arid Bertram,ashc looked such to such a sei^frie:. but. 
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he happens secretly to know that the 
prisoner is not Nicholas. Mr. Ber¬ 
tram therefore stands a fair chance 
for a long confinement: but is deli¬ 
vered in consequence of a scene 
which would be veiyr effective in a 
melodrama- For this the way is 
paved by a previous scene of hi ah 
“ fun." 1 bilberry has taken it into his 
bead to stroll up to the castle gate: 
his usual Jeremiades about “ Castle- 
reftgh’s hussars/’ ** Manchester mas¬ 
sacres,” and “ hoofs of dragoons" 
are not likely to recommend him to 
the present garrison: this dragoons 
issue, and get to all sorts of pleasant 
games with the poor reformer. They 
form a ring, and send round this 
shining light of politics from hand to' 
hand like no many \ctfnra£r)$opoi. 
Dulberry's piercing invocations of 
the “ Habeas Corpus Art” alarm 
Che castle, and Sir Morgan himself 
mattes on the battlements above. 
And now “ great deeds would have 
ensued ” we were in hopes,— the two 
bores having at length met as for a 
solemn i MMgemcnt. 4 hit this en¬ 
gagement is short. Each houcter 
has time to launch his inspect he 
lioce of insanity at the other. Pul- 
tony fi 0111 below lodges his complaint 
against the dragoons, Adding that 
they had tossed his whifo hat into the 
sea—and had also vfo&fod the Great 
charter by preventing! him from 
drowning himself. Vp&ti which the 
baionet from above icplies that he 
had no objection to his drowning 
himself, none 4 t all, but will ne\ er 
allow that a ragged Manchester ra¬ 
dical shall pollute the water at,his 
castle gates which hail been hallowed 
by so many of his illustrious ances¬ 
tors, who lwul there been used to pre¬ 
cipitate themselves or their gteat 
SaxOn prisoners- Ho therefore ap- 
ptoyes whig vm dragoons had done* 
l>ulberry rejoins by accusing Sir 
Morgan of nigh treason upon a cer¬ 
tain statute of the Second of Queen 
Elizabeth made in behalf of ** those 
of the reformed farot/*, which he ap¬ 
plies to foe benefit of*the Manchester 
reformers. Air present are scao- 
- didhcefi M sucli language addressed 
to tbc*imd Wall a dm or on fyis ovin 
'castle Walls: both dragoons, amf Sir 
household, join in snow- 
bdlpng Dulbcrrv, ami a scene of 
uprmm^Lis fim MicceedS : every soul 
ip the castle has issued io witness or 


partake ift these higli jinks” with 
J)ul berry: it is dusk: the cattle- 
gates ate left unguarded; ami a 
stranger muffled up in a cloak slips 
in to a long saloon wlieie he finds 
Sir Morgan alone. Sir 'Morgan, 
seeing a dusky figure standing in si¬ 
lence, is at first disposed to take it 
for the ghost of Rhees ap Meredith : 
but the stranger explains that he 
comes to vindicate innocence of 
Bertram, and to demafra his libera¬ 
tion, for that he is not the true bji- 
cholas, howev tr strikis%ly he resem¬ 
bles him. “ But* what vouchers,” 
Sir Morgan asks, ** can he give for 
ail this; what security ? ” 

** fiaenrity!—You would have security ? 
Well, you shall. Do you remember that 
time, when the great Dutch ship was cruiz¬ 
ing 11 off die coast, and the landing of the 
crew was nightly cxpCctfed ? ” 

*4 I remember it well* fin at that time 
I had beset the const with faithful fol¬ 
lowers: and once or twice I aatilad my- 
aelf all night through.” 

“ 1 rue: and on die 29 th of September 
you were lying upon your amis behind 
Arthur's pillar. About midnight a man - 
in the uniform of a sea-fennble joined yog: 
and you may remember some conversation 
you had with him ? ” 

Had Sir M. WulladmoT lieen addicted 
to trembling, be would now have trem¬ 
bled t with earnest gaze, ami outsti etched 
anna, be listened mhout speaking to the 
stranger, w ho continued : “ \ on talked 

together, until th$ moon was setting ; and 
then, when the work was done Sir Mor¬ 
gan—when the woilC was done, a shot was- 
fired : and in the twinkling of an eye up 
sprang the «-ea-iinrible, as I do now— 
and he cried aloud, as I do now. Fare¬ 
well ! Sir Moigm Wnlladnior ! ” And so 
saying the stranger threw open his cloak, 
discovering underneath a ditk and a hraCe 
of pistols ; and at the mini tune, with an 
impressive gesture, he raistd hit. cap from 
his head. 

11 is Nicholas ! ” exclaimed the ba¬ 
ronet. 

** At your sen w e. Sir Morgan Wnllad- 
mor. Do you now believe that your pri¬ 
soner is innocent ? ** 

Sir Morgan threatens to detain 
him: but Nicholas'haa the command 
of the door, and oortvi$*g§ Sir Morgan 
that he has taken his tineat>urea well. 

“ firev hairs I reverence i and to you 
in pai titular, least of afi men, do I bear 
malice: though oft, Clod knows, in my 
3 oung day s, eld Sir, you have coat mo an 
ngui -lit.” 

lie folded Ins cloak $ looked once again 
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upon die old man * and with an aspect. In 
Which some defiance was blended with 
» deep sorrow that could not be mis¬ 
taken, he turned away slowly with the 
Woeda— M 1 arcwdl'—Gladly, Sir Morgan, 
X Would Offer you iu> Iiaud. but that m 
«W world is uot to be : a Walladmnr does 
not give bis hand to an outlaw 1 ” 

bit Morgan was confounded: he looked 
on whilst the bold offender with tranquil 
steps moved down ithe whole length of the 
saloon, opened the folding doois, and va¬ 
nished. hir Morgan woe still numbering 
the steps of die departing visitor, as he 
descended thc£re*t stair-case. and die last 
echo had reached bis ear from the remote 
winding* of the castle thorn bets, whilst ho 
wps yet unresolved what course h# should 
pursue. 

Bertram is now set at liberty $ be¬ 
comes the guest and favourite of Si t 
Morgan; and NVholas is no mhre 
heaid of for some mouths. At tengfh 
spring comes on, and Nicholas is 
again on the scene. lie suspects 
that Bertram is making love to Mias 
WaiUdmor; becomes inort fran¬ 
tic than ever from jealousy; w rites 
a letter to Bertram,, and tolls him 
tiiat—ti tliat were true—it would 
cancel a thousandiold all obligations 
to huh; and finally, hiving now a 
staunch paity of smuggling lads un¬ 
der him, meditates an attack on 
Walladmor Castle Sir Morgan has 
this intention be raj td to him whilst 
he is on it sea excursion he k turns 
hastily; is in some-dango of a sea- 
fight ; and in 4 hpavy gile of wind, 
which comci on at dusk, lost s one of 
his boats Miss Walladmoi’s maid 
perishes in spite of the ft it It ss exer¬ 
tions of her lover to s.r* t hei—fhj 
tlu bye, ha\ ing so few young women 
in his novel, the author should have 
1»en more cart fal of them): but Miss 
Walladmor herself is saved by Ber¬ 
tram * which enables us to make a 
classical allusion to Tooke’s Pan¬ 
theon , vht. that as Antaeus recover- 
td strength in his * turn-up* With 
Hercuks by touching his mother 
eartii, so doth Mr. Bertram, whose 


vocation^ otherwise is not heroism, 
nevei fail to resume his t ourage and 
generosity when he is fairly tlrtmched 
W salt water. 

Sir Morgan finds that an attack 
has taken place iu lus absence, through 
some error in the information of Ni¬ 
cholas, and has been defeated. A 
second attack is known to be medi¬ 
tated in a few hours. But, on this 
same evening, Nicholas falls in with 
and engages a body of dragoons com¬ 
manded by fill Charles Da\ cnant. 
The action hr sharp and bloody, but 
Sir Charles defeats him, and almost 
annihilates his party. The conse¬ 
quence is that about midnight Ni¬ 
cholas presents himself at the gate of 
Walladmor castle —knocks—<is ad¬ 
mitted—w alks into the midst of fin 
Morgan’s guests banqueting in the 
great hall, and in a robbei-Moor-Jike 
acetic the gionpts and attitudes qf 
which arc well studied for effect-— 
surtebders himself, as a man now 
without hope and cart less of life. 

Nt\t comes down a special com¬ 
mission to tfy Jhim; the morning is 
tome, all the world arc Xluckmg to 
his, tn il. the judge has robed; thu 
court is ret: the jury are sworn 
the e is not room left foi a bodkm to 
be wedged^into the croud, smug¬ 
gler* even god pirates have vontmed 
into the 4f#lwoe ; and t apt.uu It 
Haiuois himself lias listn from the 
dead, and i*> supposed to be in court 
At this point the author takes upon 
him to quiz some of out English 
foible s * Betting goes on m open 
couit. 15 to 1 are offered that Ni¬ 
cholas does uot lt shpw the white 
feathu,” and \ arious odds upon other 
contliigincies How the indictment 
is laid, we a»e not ltiy clefuly in- 
fonned* but from the „«phcchc» of 
Counsel it is manifest that |eft)c ease 
of treason (whethflO, jDfttQHttrect is 
not said) is the main chant. The 
counsel fa* the prisoner, whole called 
** Mastei Pritchard,"* makes a very 
long speech; so long —that, H any- 


" ' - ■' . .*.—..— — — 

* In general die author is hotter re id in Ilollinshtd, &c. than in hooks of mere modern 
Costume By die way, Master P quotes Abuhylus: and we observe that tbs Mthar ap¬ 
proves of tins— on the ground that it tended to throw dust in the eves of thewrart—ndt 
ope of Whom, as ill naturad I^eumund asserts id > bone JL,eummdj y understood * word 
What he was saying ” We know not Mr Ltumund (a e. Bogush reader, Mf. Sneer,) 
Candor his sister ; nor much desire to know luip ; but We suppose he has read 
sp» ste>y of Parson Adams and iEschylus. '1 lungs are changed howowg (does then : 
ilfMWget other improvements m England aim t the days of Parson Adams, net observe 
^gijbwectuh turnips have unproved—YY elsh geography but unproved—ahej fowl has 
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tiling should huppen to either of the 
consuls, lie will be u very proper can¬ 
didate for “ surrogation.” However, 
his defence is veiy lair ; and he does 
well to insist much on the madness of 
Nicholas. He tells the jury that it 
was notorious that a passionate at¬ 
tachment to a distinguished young 
lady in the neighbourhood had turned 
tlye prisoner’s brain ; regrets that he 
was not allowed to call for her evi¬ 
dence and that of her uncle; aiul 
that he had it not in his power to 
svhjKftta certain persons front the 
Continent who could have given de¬ 
risive testimony to the insanity of the 
piisonei for some time back. Here 
the Judge interrupts him, and begs 
him not to proceed ou a topic which 
without evidence could be of no 
service to the prisoner, and inflict 
fresh wounds on an eminent family 
whose peace of mufti had already 
suffered-too deeply. At this moment 
an out-break of frenzy from Nicho¬ 
las, on the .illusions to Miss Wallad- 
moi, whose name he wishes to keep 
clear of all attaint, does something to 
support the statements of hin counsel: 
which he fails not to press upon the 
jury. At length Master Pritchard 
has perorated : the prisoner has made 
his hold defence, in which the ouly 
thing that looks llkCf' a flispositioii 
to conciliate the jury Is a slight allu¬ 
sion to his own unhappy breeding 
amongst pirates which liud taught 
him little respect for human laws. 
Night i». come, and the jury have re¬ 
tired to eoiyddcr of their vcidirt. 
Betting now recommences with gieat 
spirit: any odds that Nicholas is 

i jame to the lust step of the gallows 
rftlder, if indeed he should come thi¬ 
ther : but a young nobleman offers a 
100 guineas to 100 that the jury ac¬ 
quit (that We ;ere not told whether 
the judge takes this bet. All this in 
open court; close behind the prisoner 
goes on this little conversation: 

“ A stout fellow! by G—: he’ll need 
no stones in his jWdut to tighten die 
noose. 


“ Is his body sold ? ” 

“ Oh no! he’s to be dissected here.” 

“ Dissected? Oh that’s all my eye. 
Maybe they'll cut a little into the skin just 
to roniply with the law : but take my word 
for it, he’ll be sent to London: tile Lon¬ 
doners wouldn’t miss such a sight for 
something. And his skeleton will be kept 
in the British Museum.” * 

“ Aye, hut 1 hear,” said a third, ** that 
the F ressnlogical * Society of Edinburgh has 
bought him.” • 

M Frt etiological I Yon mean jPItrimolo- 
gical: I know it very well s Sir falter 
Scott’s the president.” * * 

“ Well, tress or phrenological, for aught 
I carp : but 1 hear they say that he has got 
the organ of smuggling in his skull, arid 
was bom to be banged.” 

Shift the scene, reader, before the 
jury bring in their verdict, to Wal¬ 
ladmor castle. Here is Sir Moigan 
sitting alone, having already on cer¬ 
tain accounts a deep interest in Ni¬ 
cholas, and some misgivings. At 
this moment steals in Gillie Godber ; 
all is now accomplished j her day is 
couie at last, the day she has bent 
preparing through 34 long years: 
and the luxury of her vengeance is 
HTfect. Knowing tiiat it is now too 
ate fot Sir Moigan to interfere, she 
gives him satisfactory proof that Ni¬ 
cholas is his son—whom she had 
stolen in the very hour of hk birth, 
anti had delivered to the captain ot a 
smuggling vessel. At the same mo- 
‘ment cutei s Sir (Davenaut: “ What 
is the verdict?" exclaims Sir Mor¬ 
gan, “ (iuilty! "judgment hat passed: 
the prisoner is to be executed on the 
following morning: and, to prevent 
a rescue, the sheriff has resolved to 
lodge him for this night in Wallad- 
mot castle. Sir Morgan bears all 
with dignity and apparent firmness ; 
and resolves not to see his son until 
after his death. 

Now then wo come to tire winding 
up. And the qru .->* ion is—how shall 
we dispose of the bold criminal? 
Shall he die ?—We have had oflie ob¬ 
stinate attempt on his lif$ by drown¬ 
ing in tire first chaptert> and here in 
the last * volume w e have' 15! men 

» 


• * 
finp$6yeft. So that, M betting is the fashion, and supposing the case to admit Of any 
dech!'">n, we would gladly stake 10 guineas to 1 with our German friend that out of the 
12 banisters We should set m Westminster Hall we would produce 4 that should 

* work through a chorus of the Agamemnon; not so well as Mr, Symtaom., or Mr. Von 
Humboldt': but yet tauter quatitn : and one of the four ntrhaps that would puszlc as 

• good, ag editbr as Air. Mchutz. v 

’ * “j'rcitiptpgii of: ” there is a sou of joke iu this tuisthlto to (Jertrian car, which it Is 

icnwsdy worth while to explain. * 
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combining in another attempt upon 
his life by hanging; shall this be to- 
iterated? The scenes which follow 
"ithstso tumultuous and bill of action 
ihil' we have- uo space left for them. 
Suffice it to say that Nicholas is for 
this night safely lodged in the “ house 


Thus, mounted sometimes en croupe 
behind the novelist in character of 
translator, sometimes flying on the 
wings of abridgment,—we have given 
a rapid sketch of the (Ionium novel. 
VV’e are now expected perhaps by 
some readers to put on the black vel- 


of death"—before he can escape, he vet, and pronounce judgment. But 
has the aerial corridor to pass, and the truth is this; novel reading is so 

pujrely a piece of seusdaiity (elegant 
sensuality no doubt), that most read¬ 
ers resent the impertinence of criti¬ 
cism in such a case, as much as he 
who .-sits down to a carouse of im- 
inort&l wiue resents a medical mtru- 


pass, 

the guard room full.of dragoons; and 
the sheriff flatters himself all is safe. 
“ The ides.of March are come:” 
saithhe: .yet, Sheriff, but not passed. 
More than «me heart Still clings to 
the guilty Nicholas : steps are mov¬ 


ing in the darkness for his d^iive- siOn: the’day after he may bear it; 
-- —j i-i--* ui -but not when he is imbibing the nec¬ 
tar, preparing to imbibe it, or having 
just imbibed it. In any of these 
cases it is prudent in the medical 
friend to keep out of his way. The 
reader sees, without our telling him. 
that there is great life and stir in the 
movement of the story; much dra¬ 
matic skill, in devising situations; 
and an interest given to some of the 
characters, beyond the mere interest 
of the action, by the passions winch 
move them. Two mdulgeneies how¬ 
ever we must suggest to the reader; 
1st with -regard t.o Cato-street, he 
must consider that distance of place 
has the mtellotving effect of distance 
in time j an^that what might be bad 
burgh may chance, .like Mecca wait- taste orebatsteness, in any of us—is 

e. l' _’ ... l, i~L __i,.. a:.i . 


ranee; and hands are at his service 
(to use the language of a metrical 
romance) " more than either two or 
three* There ja an old prophecy 
attached toWSfiadmor Castle; 

When black then Storm the outer door, * 
Joy shall come tu Walladmor. 

How ihat should be, the reader 
will think it hard to guess. All, we 
.shall say, is this: that, as the sheriff 
of Nottingham in well-known days 
was often foiled, we see no reason 
why* a Welsh sheriff should hope for 
eternal success; that the British 
Museum is quite rich enough to bear 
a single disappointment; and that 
the ,Phrenologieal Society of, Edin- 


itig for her -caravan, to “ sicken at 
the long delay.” There are such 
things as smuggling vessels full of 
men from every climate under hea¬ 
ven: and ,eyen amongst ’'enemies 
there may be 'some friends: and Sir 
<C. Daveuant and his dragoons, may 
chance to find more work than they can 
manage: and we are in ‘ the haiids of 
a fine scenical artist „.ibr arranging. 
gr.:nd. ; «situations; and he may con¬ 
trive, just as all things hasten to a 


less so ill a German who did not 
stand so near . to' it as we, and to 
whom imperfect knowledge abstracts 
many of those circumstances which 
make the recollection nf it to us pain- 
fid or revolting. Secondly we must 
.allow for errors of manners, or feel¬ 
ings, in costuming the parts i these 
are not at all greater than in. many* of 
our own novels of high .credit : 
though more obtrusively forced upon 
•bur notice, begaui^r. thff manners 


con elusion, to give us another great painted happen tblfeimu -oifep, ‘And 

__ ' .a. ° «... j i. _ _ „ii _ :u 


discovery of apayvuipirnc} and he may 
•bring all Mgyjpeople upon the Wage 
together, aha group©- thepi in the 
finest attitudes for -parting and for¬ 
giveness ; and show. South. America 
in the back grouud for any bold man 
that has a character to whitewash; 
andrChen drop the curtain 'upon us 
- y and call upon us for a ‘ f Plan - 
with three times threed'or the 
ir and for « WauA imak 3 !* 



all this it will bethettanslattfr‘s 
to remove. As to t% gi^chronhtos, 
we doubt wfietlwary.ttef mre.p0!t de¬ 
signed. . year 

1822 is said 'hsrj^ the pf vlhe ce¬ 
lebrated Sir DAvtenSfc’at: con¬ 

sequently^ he is fs^ordinp^hpf ancient 
scandal) by pdsi^itwj^ ^ v 

of Sbakspeare, whodied u/ , 

eitfier son/ or &spa therefafe, mttst 
have had a- tolerable ak|lb#auce 'of 
life. Bangor Abtayw.ej^e noticed' 


* f* al -c properly Ultor) ; but,for *hyffo>%skr. floor.;, ' !\ 
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already* And then- is a battle (not 
in tlu* stoiy of the uo\ cl, hut in one 
of Sir Morgan's long stones) in which 
* wo \ 01 ily believe as many different 
ientuiie« take a part as in the famous 
drama of the Aotijacohin. The Tem¬ 
plars are there ; all sort* of Saxons 
ami Welshmen are there: Rliees ap 
Meredith is there: (and wo all know 
wheieahouts lie dates:) and a very 
conspicuous part by the way is play¬ 
ed by two Earls of Chester and Shift. 
Now the Karl of Chester (God bless 
him!) is still a prosperous gentleman 
in this world; we rt ad of his Lord- 
ship daily in the Morning Herald: 
<uid he generally does bring a very 
considerable weight to afty side he 
takes in the battles of this world. 
Hut who is his cousin of Slop ? Is he 
by syncope for Salop, i. e. Lord 
Shrewsbury—some bold Talbot or 
other? If not, we fear he has long 
been spilt and wiped up by the Muse 
of history. However, all these thing#, 
are trifles: nobody cares about such 
thin as in a novel, except pedants. 

But now, dear German hoaxer, a 
word or two to you at parting. And 
mistake us not for any of those dull 
piople “ qui n’entendent pas la rad¬ 
ii noon the co draiy, we are ex- 
tiuv.igautly fond of sport: la bapu- 
it l!<- is what wedoaton: and many 
a tune have we risked our character 
as philosophers by the exorbitance of 
our thiist after “fun” Nay we 
patronize even hoaxing and quizzing, 
when they are witty and half as good 
as youis. But all this within oei- 
tain eternal limits ; which limits are 
good nature und justice. And these 
aie a little trespassed on, we leai, in 
the following case:—we put it to our 
readers. There is a certain Mr. 
Thomas Mdiboume in this novel, 
of whom we have taken no notice, 
because he Ss really an incit per¬ 
son as to the action—though busy 
enough in other peoph's whemner 
it becomes clear to his own mind 
that he ought not to be busy. This 
Mr. Melbourne, being asked in the 
latter end of the book—who and 
what he is, solemnly replies that he 
is the author of Wavcrley. Author 
of Waverley!" says Bertram, “ God 
bless my soul! is it possible* ? ", 
u Yes, Sir,” he rejoins, ff and also 
of Guy Mannering, the Antiquary, 
Tales of ifty Landlord,” and so he 


runs on. “ Author of Guy Manner* 
ing ! ” says Bcrtr.un, “ Do I hear 
you light?" *“ Yes, Sir, and like¬ 
wise of Kenilworth, the AbbqJ, the 
Pirate.” &c. and away he bowls with 
a*thiid 1 oil-call. Now thus fer all is 
fait, and part of the general hoax. 
But, when we add that this Mr. T. 
Mdlhnurnc conducts himself very 
much like a political decoy or tre- 
pauner—makes himself generally dis¬ 
agree able by his cynical behaviour— 
and condcsci nils to actions wbtehevery 
man of honour must disdain (stfch'as 
listening clandestinily to couversa- 
* tions, See .)—it will lie felt that our 
pleasant mend has hoio been led 
astray by his super abundance of 
animat spirit*.: this is tarrying the 
joke too far j and he ought really to 
apologize to Sir Walter Scott by ex¬ 
pelling the part frpm his next edi¬ 
tion. A second point which we could 
wish him to amend hi his next hoax 
is the ket mie^s of his satirical hits at 
us the good people of this island. 
We like quizzing immensely, as we 
have said: (we have quizzed him a 
little here and there:) and we like 
even to hr quizzed. Naj, we could 
muster magnanimity enough to sub¬ 
scribe to the keenest pasquinade 
upon our own worthy self,^ pro¬ 
vided it had any salt of wit (for 
something it should have): and we 
would never ask aher its pieeise num¬ 
ber of falsehoods. But in our na¬ 
tional character wo do ask a little 
aftei this: and the more w illing wc 
arc to hear of our faults, the mare 
we expet t that they shall be our 
real faults. We wlU not suspect 
that he dots not like us: tor we 
like him monstrously. Yet, if we 
were to set (’apt. Fiuellen or Capt. 
M‘Tmk upon bis book, we fear 
that e’thei of those worthy Celts 
would.exalt liis nostrils, begin to 
smiir the aii, and say, * f Py Got, I 
pelieve he's laughing at us." And 
(Vltic ground, w hetlior Welsh or Gag¬ 
ik-, is not the most favourable* for 
such experiments on the British tevo- 

f icr. But let this be ruioftned, gfend 
uuixer! I)a not put quite so much 
acid into your wit. Come over to 
London, and we will all shake hands 
, with vou. Over a pipe of wine, which 
we shall imbibe together, u>u will 
take quite a new view at our charac¬ 
ter: and we in particular will intro- 
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duce you to some detir friends of ours, 
Scotch, Irish, and English* who will 
any of them be glad to take a six- 
teentli in you? next hoax, or evert to 
subftcfibc to a series of hoaxes which 
we>811011 assist to make so willy thjit 
(to quote Sir Charles Puvenant’s 
graudfnthei) they shall “ draw three 
souls out ol one weaver,” shall ex¬ 
tort laughter from old Hhees ap Mo¬ 
ri litii iu Tartarus, and shall call out 
“ Lord Slop” from his hiding place. 
Now, turning' back from the hoaxer 
to*the hoax, we shall conclude with 
this proposition. All readers oi Spen¬ 
ser must know that the true Florimel*' 
lost her girdle ; which, they will re¬ 
member, was found by Sir Satyrane— 
and was adjudged by a whole assem¬ 
blage of knights to the false Florimel, 
although it did not quite fit her. She, 
viz. the snowy FJorimeJ, 


... . exceedingly did fret; 

And, snatching from lur hand half an- 
gniy 

The belt again, about her body gan it tie. 
Vet nathcniorc would it her body lit. 
Yet natheless to her, as her dew right. 

It yielded was, by tliem tliat judgtd it. 

“ By them thatjmlf>ul it!" and who 
are they ? Spenser is here prophetic, 
and means the Rovioweis. It has 
been geneialK whispered thatthetrue 
Florimel has latterly lost hoi girdle 
of beauty. Let this German Sir Sa- 
tyranc, then, be indulgently supposed 
to have found it: and, whilst the title 
to it is in abeyance, let it be adjudged 
to the false Florimel; and let hei have 
a licence to wear it lor a few months, 
until the true’Florimel comes for¬ 
ward in her 01 igihnl beauty , dissolves 
her snowy counterfeit, and ri claims 
her own * f golden costas." 


ON DVINli FOR LOVE. 


To turn staik fools, m,d subjects fit 

For sport of bays ami i.i’>bk>-\ut.— IfuJibrai. 


Dying for lore is a very silly thing. 
It answets no one good end whatso¬ 
ever. It is poetical, romantic, pei- 
haps iminm lolizing ; but uovoithe- 
iess it is silly, and oftentimes exceed¬ 
ingly inconvenient. I have been 
pretty near "it myself six or seven 
times, but thanks to my obstinacy 1 
(for which, indeed, I ought to be 
thankful, seeing I possess a veiy con¬ 
siderable portion of that unyielding 
essence,) 1 have contrived to keep 
Death from the door, and Despair 
from the sanctuary of my thoughts. 
1 cannot, in fact, believe that half of 
those who have the credit (/ should 
say discredit) of dying for love have 
really deserved it. A man fixes his 
affections on a piece of cold beauty 
■—a morsel of stony perfection—or 
on one far above him in rank and for¬ 
tune—or on an equal, who has un¬ 
fortunately a lover whom she prefers. 
Well! he becomes melancholy, takes 
cold upon it, and dies. But this 

S roves nothing; he might have died 
’ his passion had been returned, or 


if he had nevr t loved at all. The 

fate of my friend 11-is a cum* in 

point. He was deeply cnatmmiedof 
a very beautiful but adamantine 
lady, and, as a matter of emu »o, gtew 
very low-spirited ami vtry tniseia- 
ble. He did not long sunive; and, 
as another matter of course, it v\ds 
given out that be died for Jove. 

As the world seemed to think it 
sounded better than saying, that his 
death was occasioned by drinking cold 
water immediately after walking ten 
mile*? under a burning sun, I did not 
contradict the repot t, although I had 
good grounds for so doing, and it be¬ 
came veiy generally, believed. Some 
aver that Leandcr died of love, “ be¬ 
cause,” say they, “ if Hero had not 
been on the other side of the Helles¬ 
pont he would not have beea drown¬ 
ed- argalt he died for love.” * These 
are your primary-causc-men! your 
wholesale deduction-mongers! Now 
I am a plain-spoken follow, and 
am more apt to draw natural than 
rnpiautic conclusions— argal, I say 


* See As you like it. Act »y. S. i. 
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he died of the cramp, or from 
being carried away by the rapidity 
of the stream: although, I know at 
the same time that this is not the 
current opinion. I am no poet, and 
therefore take no poetic licences: 
the romantic Jo; and I am quite 
willing to let Common Sense decide 
between us. Lot me, however, not 
be misunderstood; 1 argue not on 
the impossibility, but on the folly 
and inconsistency of dying for love. 
That it lias occasionally happened 
1 am well award. I remember Ma¬ 
il an T—7, when she was as lovely 
and lively a girl as ever laid a 
blushing cheek on a snowy pillovT, 
and sank into dreams of innoceuOe 
and joy. I remember her, too, when 
the lose was lading from her cheek, 
and "dace and happiness had vanish- 
cd lor evei fiom her forsaken heart. 
There was the impress of blighted 
hope upon her brow- the recoid of a 
villain's faithlessness Upon her sunken 
i heck, flu eje told of long sullbr- 
ne, ami her constant but melaiii-hol} 
.mile tMiicid how patiently she en- 
«t»<nd it. T>.ij by day the hue of 
’inutility waved lain ter and fainter; 
l, i beautiful foim wasted away. 

To G* * " 


and she became at last like it 
spiiit of heaven dwelling among, but 
scarcely holding communion with, 
the sons and daughters of the earth- 
The latter part of her life seemed 
an abstraction—a dream—an uncon¬ 
sciousness of what was parsing a- 

rotuid her. The sister of S-- (of 

S-who had broken the vows that 

weic pledged with such Seeming fide¬ 
lity to Marim) abhorred her bro- 
tluir's perfidy, and was fonder than 
ever oi the poor heart-broken girl. 
She sincerely pitied her— 

For pile? venneth none in gentQ heite ; 

and sought by every means in her 
power to revive her past energies, 
and recall her to lost happiness and 
peace. But it was too late; al¬ 
though she complained not, her spirit 
was brokcu for ever: and in the 
effort of raising herself to give a last 
kiss to her friend, she sank back and 
died without a struggle or a sigh. 
There were some lines in a periodical 
work, short!} after her'death, evi¬ 
dently written by a person acquaint¬ 
ed with the parties, which, I think, 
may not improperly be inserted here. 


S- 


There’s a staiu on tlice that can never fade, 

Tho* bathed in the mists ot future yeuis. 

And this world will be but a woild ot shade. 

Of sorrow, and anguish, and bitter tears. 

Thou bust seen a flow’rot pirn* uu ay. 

That, loved by thee, would have blossom’d fair. 
And thou shall meet with a worse decay. 

And wither and die in thy soul’b despair. 

Like the summer’s breath was the gentle tale 
With which thon told’st of thy love and truth. 
But thy falsehood came, like the vv intry gale. 

And l lighted the flow’ret in its \ outh. 

It has sunk to earth, hut nor tear nor sigh 
Has e'er betiay’d thy bosom’s pain, 

Yet a day will come when thou would'st die 
To call it back from the grave again. 

# 

Had'st thou cherish’d it with J.he smile that won’ 
Its,fadeless love in Spring's blooming hour; 

Had thy love bi am'd o or it like the suy, 

Whose rays are life to the drooping flow’r. 

It had still been fair, and thou had’st now 
Been calm as the lake that sleeps in rest; 

But the ray of shall ne'er light thy brow. 

Nor pleasure dwell iu thy Ipnely breast. 
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, For the lovely one whom thou lcft’st forlorn, 

A deep lament shall he ; 

But uo l«*nrt will Mgh> and no bosom mourn. 

And no eye e’ei w oep for thee* 

7'hou Wilt pass aw ny to tile realms of death 
In solitude atul doom ; 

And a curse will elmg to thy parting breath. 

As awful as thy doom. 


But this, and a few other extreme 
i am n I consider as trteye exceptions 
to my general rule. Now, supposing, 
.is l have said before, that a man 
dotes upon a beauty without a heart: 
What, In the name of reason, should 
induce him to die for one who does, 
not care a imh tor him ? The*© ragw 
be otheifl who would have more feel¬ 
ing, and 1< ss coquetry, with, «P»fe as 
maeny pc. i sonal charms. Or sup¬ 
posing that he 3 b attached to one for 
above him, either in fortune or rank, 
or In both. Ifhat then! Must he 
therefore waste away, and become 
the mere shadow of himself^ A child 
may long to catch a star as he does 
a butterfly, or to turn the sun round 
as he is accustomed to turn his hoop, 
but his non-success would not, as 
nurseS call it, “ be the death of him " 
Again: let us Imagine that a man 
places hhl affections on an equal, and 
that idle has a stronger yearning to¬ 
wards auothei. Still, I say, there is 
no harm done. Let him think (as 
I should do) that there may lie otliei 
females with quite as m my outward 
attractions, and more tliai eminent. 

I have no notion of dying to pit a<-e uny 
one. X have had too much trouble to 
support existence to think of laying 
it down upon such, grounds. 1 should 
deem it quite Enough to pt rish for 
the sake of one who really loved me: 
for on* who did nof, 1 should be 
8 #rry to suffer a single twinge of 
the rheumatism, or the lumbago. 1 
have read of a in tn w ho actually 
fancied he was fading away—a 
victim td the tench r passion,”—but 
who afterwards discovered that his 
complaint was caused by abstaining 
too long "from his noct ssary food 
This was a sad foil from the dtawmg- 


room window of'lomance into the 
area of common sense, ami ital life; 
btit he u,&s forced to make the best 
of it: so ha took his meals oftener 
and thought no more almut it. He 
afterwards aetuaily became a suitor 
to another, was married, and now, 
1 hasro no dhubt, thinks just as 1 do 
onrfhe subject of dying foi love. 

Erq 1 part with you “ my readers 
all!” take notice of these my Inst 
v, oids, and farewell directions, which 
I give in sincerity Of heart, and out of 
anxiety for your wellaie. Ye who 
have never been in love, but who aie 
approaching insensibly towards it— 
(’orydons of sixteen! “ Apolfines im- 
berbos ” come home for tint UoJulayb 1 
take heed! Ye ait cnltnug on a 
little knOyru anti penlous sea. Look 
to your bkrk lest she fouinUi. Bung 
htr head round, and stud away be¬ 
fore the wuid into the port of Indif- 
feience. Thei e is danger m the \ pry 
ttieraty that sleeps upon the wans* 
there ik ,! faithlefesuL>s in the lighu st 
breathtXlhtCcurls them. \e who tut 
m ioge-^vyiSrfWhp are alitady on tin 
deceitful ocean—listen tome 1 Look 
out foi bquaDs!—BeWure of liuiri- 
t .me?!—Hffite a cat'4 Of approaching 
storms 1 Tht re way be an oik iny’t, 
ship ntaier thrill you wot of. Just 
gut a salute, and shedroff tnllaehe- 
loi’s hai hour. And ye, the last and 
most pitiable class of all—ye, who 
faucy y oursch cs dying for love, make 
a tack * about ship ! and, above all, 
kup plenty of gpod pdue a-boatd ; 
so that when a sigh il “rh4«g m the 
throat you may*, choke St with a 
humpci , and, in case ofteara, flow¬ 
ing, depend upon it that port Vfill 
piove the best eye-water. % t 
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An organ which i<= not to he used, a 
natural arrangement that misses it«* 
purpose, would he a contradiction in 
physics. Once departing fiom this 
fundamental proposition, we have a 
nature no loui’ei tied to lav\s, luit 
objectless and wot king at uuidom ; 
and a cheerless reign of chance steps 
into the place of reason. 

PROPOSITION THU SXCON1). 

In man, at the sole rational creature 
upon earth , those tendencies which have 
the use of his reason Jor their object are 
destined to obtain tht ir jn rf ct dt vehe¬ 
ment in the species only and not in the 
individual. —Keaton in a creature is a 
faculty for extending the rules and 
purposes of the exercise of' all its 
powers^ far beyond natural instinct, 
suid it is illimitable in its plans. It 
works however not instinctively, but 
stands in need of trials—of practice 
—and of instruction in order to as¬ 
cend gradually from one degree of 
illumination to another. On this ac¬ 
count either it would be necessaiy 
for each man to live an inordinate 
length of time in order to learn how 
to make a perfect use of his natural 
tendencies; or else, supposing the 
actual case that nature has limited 
his term of life, she must then requite 
an incalculable series of generations 
(each delivering its quota of know¬ 
ledge to its immediate suceessoi) in 
older to ripen the genii** which she 
lias laid in our species to that degree 
of developement which concsponds 
with her final purpose. And the pe¬ 
riod of this mature developement 
must exist at least hi idea to man as 
the object of his efforts: because 
otherwise his own natural predis¬ 
positions must of necessity be re¬ 
garded as objectless ; and this would 
at once take away all practical prin¬ 
ciples, and would expose nature— 
the wisdom of whose arrangements 
must in all other casts be assumed as 
a fundamental postulate—to the sus¬ 
picion of capricious dealing in the 
case of man only. 

PROPOSITION THU 1HIIII). 

It is the will of nature that man 
bhovhJ (mi/ to hi mu If only evt rjj thhigr 
whoh transci ads lIn im rf nuthanu 
constitution of bis nmined existf tu e ; 
and that he should be susceptible of no 
other happintssor perfection than ’'what 
he has created f<„ himself, i ml nut 


apart, through his own reason. —Na¬ 
ture does nothing superfluously: and 
in the use of means to her ends does 
not play thepiodigal. Having given 
to man reason, ami freedom of the 
will grounded upon reason she had 
hoieby sufficiently made known the 
purpose which govt rued her in the 
choice of the iurniture aiul appoint¬ 
ments, intellectual and physical, with 
which she has accoutred him. Thus 
provided, he hail no need lor the 
guidance of instinct, or for’ know¬ 
ledge and forethought created to his 
hand: for these he was to he in¬ 
debted to himself. The means of 
providing for his own shdter from 
the elements—for his own security, 
and the whole superstructure of de¬ 
lights which add comfort and embel¬ 
lishment to life, were to be the woik 
of his own hands. So far indeed lias 
sire pushed this principle, that she 
sterns to have been frugal even to 
niggardliness in the dispensation of 
her animal endowments to man, arid 
to have calculated her allowance to 
the nicest rigor of the demand in the 
very earliest stage of his existence: 
as if it had been her intention hereby 
to proclaim that the highest degree 
of power—of intellectual perfection 
—and of happiness to which he should 
ever toil upwards from a condition 
utterly savage, must all be wrung 
and extorted from the difficulties and 
thwartings of his situation—and the 
merit therefore be exclusively his 
own: thus implying that she had 
at heart his own rational self-estima¬ 
tion rather than his eonverm nee or 
condor t. She has indeed beset man 
with difficulties ; and in no way could 
she have so dearly made known that 
her purpose with man was not that 
he might five in pleasure ; but that 
by a strenuous wiostling with those 
difficulties he might make himself 
worthy of living in pleasure. Un¬ 
doubtedly it seems surprising on this 
view of the case that the earlier ge¬ 
nerations appear to exist only, for the 
sake of the latter—viz. for the sake 
of forwardigg that edifice of man’s 
gr andeur in which only the latest ge¬ 
nerations arc to dwell, though all 
have undesignedly taken part in rais¬ 
ing it. Mysterious as this appears, 
u is however at the. same time neces¬ 
sary, if wc once assume a race of ra¬ 
tional animals, as destined by means 
of this characteristic reason to a pet- 
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feet developenient oi their tendencies, 
and subject to mortality in the indi¬ 
vidual but immortal in the species. 

proposition nir i oritur. 

Tht mentis, which nalun tinploys in 
bring uhout the developenient of all the 
tendencies she has laid in man, is the 
antagonism oj’ these tenth nchs in the 
social state—no farther hutm uer than 
f» that jM/ntt at which this antagonism 
Incomes th< cause of social arrange- 
mints founded in law. —By antago¬ 
nism of this kind I mean the unsocial 
so, ittlif t/ of inan ; that is, a tendency 
to enter the social state combined 
vi itii a perpetual resistance to that 
tendency which is continually threat¬ 
ening to dissolve it. Man has gre¬ 
garious inclinations, feeling himself 
in the social state more than man by 
means of the dcvelopemelit thus 
given to his natural tendencies. Hut 
lie has also strong unti-giegarious in¬ 
clinations prompting him to insulate 
himself, which arise out of the unso- 
< i.il dc-.ii e (existing concurrently with 
In*. social piopinsities) to force all 
thine h into compliance with his own 
humor; u piupcnsity to which he 
oat in all> anticipates resistance from 
his consciousness of a similar spiiit 
ol nsistame to others existing in 
himself. Now this resistance it is 
which awakens till the powers of 
man, diives him to master his pro¬ 
pensity to indolence, and in the shape 
of ambition—love of honor-—or ava- 
iice impels him to procure di .(motion 
for himself amongst his fellows. In 
this w ay aiise tin- firs* steps hum the 
savage state to the state of culture, 
which consists peculiarly in the soci.il 
worth of man: talents of every kind 
are now unfolded, taste formed, and 
by gradual increase ot light a pre¬ 
paration is made ior such a mode of 
thinking as is capable of converting 
the rude natural tendency to moral 
distinctions into determinate practical 
principles, and finally of exalting a 
social concert that had been patho¬ 
logical/// extorted from the mere ne¬ 
cessities of situation into a moral 
union founded on the reasonable 
choice. But for these anti-social pro¬ 
pensities, so unamhihle in them selves, 
which give birth to that resistance 
which every man meets with in his 
own st If-interested pretensions, on 
Aicadiau life would arise of perfect 
Innmouy and ftmtual love such as 
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must suffocate and stifle all talents 
in their very germs. Men, as gentle 
as the sheep they fed, would com¬ 
municate to their existence no higher 
value than belongs to mere auiinul 
lift*; and would leave the v acuuni of 
creation which exists in reference to 
the final purpose of man’s nature as 
a rational nuture, unfilled. Thanks 
therefore to natu-e for the enmity, for 
the jealous spirit of envious compe¬ 
tition, for the insatiable thirst after 
wealth and power! These wanting, 
all the admirable tendencies in man s 
nature would remain for ever unde¬ 
veloped. Man, for liis own sake as 
an individual, whites for concord: 
but nature knows better w hat is good 
for man as a species; and slu* ordains 
discord. lie would live in ease and 
passive content: but nature wills 
that he shall precipitate himmlf out 
of* this luxury of indolence into la¬ 
bors und hanlships in order that he 
may devise icincdics against them 
and thus raise himself above them 
by an intellectual conquest—not sink 
below them by an unambitious eva¬ 
sion. The impulses, which she has 
with this view laid in hia moral con¬ 
stitution, the sources of that anti- 
sociality and universal antagonism 
from which so many evils aiise, but 
which again stimulate u fiesb ie- 
aetion of the faculties und by conse¬ 
quence more and more aid the deve- 
lopement of the piiinilivc tendencies, 
— all tend to betray the adjusting 
hand of a wise Creator, not that of 
an evil spirit that has bungled in the 
execution of Ids ow u designs, or has 
malevolently sought to peiplex them 
with evil. 

riiOl'OSITlON TUX Fit 1 11. 

The flight st problem for the human 
s/H'des, to the solution of a huh it if 
irresistibly vrgid by natural imjmtscs, 
is the establishment of a universal civil 
society founded on the em/iire if j>u/iti- 
cal justice. —-Since it is only in tiie so¬ 
cial state that the final purpose of 
nature with iegard to man (viz. the 
dev elopement of all his tendencies) 
can lie accomplished,—and in such a 
social state as combines with the ut¬ 
most possible freedom, and conse¬ 
quent antagonism of its members, 
the most rigorous determination of 
the boundaries of this freedom—in 
older that the freedom of such in¬ 
dividual may coexist with the free- 
C M 
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dom of others; and sinci it is the 
will of nature that this as well as all 
Other objects of his destination should 
be the work of men’s own efforts— 
on these accounts a society in which 
-freedom undei laws is united with 
the gieate^t possible degree of irre¬ 
sistible pow er, i. e. a perfect civil con¬ 
stitution, is the highest problem of 
nature for man : because it is only by 
the solution of this problem that na- 
tme can accomplish the rest of’ her 
purposes with our species. Into this 
state of restraint man, who is othei- 
wise so much enamored of lawless 
freedom, is compelled to enter by 
necessity—ami that the greatest of 
all necessity, viz. a necessity sclf- 
imposid; Ins natural inclinations 
making it impossible for man to pre¬ 
serve a state of perfect liberty for 
any length of time in the neighbour¬ 
hood of his fellows. But, under the 
restraint of a civil community, these 
very inclinations lead to the best 
effects: just as trees in a forest, for 
the very reason that each endeavours 
to rob the other of air and sun, com¬ 
pel each other to shotft upwards in 
qucBt of both ; and thus attain a fine 
erect growth: whereas those which 
stand aloof from each other under no 
mutual restraint, and tlirow out their 
boughs at pleasure, become crippled 
and distorted. AH the gifts of art 
and cultivation, which adorn the 
human race,—in short the most beau¬ 
tiful forms of social order, are the 
fruits of the anti-social principle— 
which is compelled to discipline it¬ 
self, and by means won from the very 
resistance of man’s situation in this 
world to give perfect dcvelopemcnt 
to all the germs of nature. 

PROPOSITION THE SIXTH. 

This problem is at the same time the 
most dijficull of all, and the one which 
is latest solved by man .—The diffi¬ 
culty, which is involved in the bare 
idea of such a problem, is this: Man 
is an animal that, so long as he lives 
amongst others of his species, stands 
in need of a master. For he ine¬ 
vitably abuses his freedom in regard 
to his equals; mul, although as a 
reasonable creature, he wishes for a 
law that may set bounds to the 
liberty of all, yet do his self-inter¬ 
ested animal propensities seduce him 
into making an exception in his own 
favor whensoever he dates. Ih re¬ 
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quires a master therefore to 'uirb his 
will, and to compel him into submis¬ 
sion to a universal will which may 
secure the possibility oi universal free¬ 
dom. Now where is he to find this 
master? Of necessity amongst the hu¬ 
man species. But, as a human being, 
this master will also be an animal 
that i equires a master. Lodged in one 
or many, it is impossible th.it the su- 
ireine and iiresponsible power can 
»e certainly prevented from abusing 
its authority, lienee it is that this 
problem is the most difficult of any ; 
nay, its perfect solution is impos¬ 
sible : out of wood BO crooked and poi- 
verse as that which man i.s made ol, 
nothing absolutely straight ran ever be 
wioucht. An approximation to this 
hied is therefore all which nature en¬ 
joins us. That it is also the last of all 
ptnblenis, to which the human species 
addresses itself, is clear from this — 
that it presupposes,//** 1 / notions of the 
nature of a good constitution—gi eat 
ejjurience —and above all a will (ami¬ 
ably disposed to the adoption of such 
a constitution; thiee elements th.il 
can hardly, and not until aftei many 
fruitless trials, be expected to concm 

proposition 'inn sivixru. 

The problem of tin- < stab/isbmei,t of 
a jnrfert constitution of sot itiy dept nils 
ujion the jrrahlcm of a system of int< r- 
nttlional relations adjustt d i>> hue • 
and, apart from this lath r ptobhm, 
cannot be solved. To what purpose 
is labor bestowed upon a civil consti¬ 
tution adjusted to law for individual 
men, i. e. upon the creation of a 
commonwealth? The same anti-so¬ 
cial impulses, which first drove men 
to such a creation, is again the cause 
—that every commonwealth in its 
external relations, i. e. as a state in 
reference to other states, occupies 
the same ground of lawless and un- 
eontroled liberty; consequently each 
must anticipate from the other the 
veiy same evils which compelled in¬ 
dividuals to enter the social state. 
Nature accordingly avails herself ol 
the spirit of enmity in man, as exist¬ 
ing even in the great national corpo¬ 
rations of that animal, for the pur¬ 
pose of attaining through the ine¬ 
vitable antagonism ol' this spirit a 
siate ol rest and security: i. e. by 
wars, by thi immoderate exhaustion 
of incessant preparations lor war, 
and by the pleasure of evil conse- 
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quinces which war at lust entails shocking together, should go through 
upon any nation oven through tin* all sorts of new combinations to he* 
midst of peace,—sht diiv ex nations again dinsolvod by the foituitous 
to all sorts of (‘xpeiiineuls .xml e\pe- impulse of fresh shocks, until at 
clients; ami finally altei infinite tic- length by pure accident some coinbi- 
vnotations, min, and universal c\- nation emerges capable of mippmt- 
h.uistion ol eneigy, to one which mg itself (a case of luck that could 
icnsoij should have suggested with- hatdly be looked for):—or whether 
out tin cost of so sad an expeiieuce; (in the second place) we should ra- 
viz, to quit the baibatons condition thei assume that nature in iu this 
of lawless power, and to enter into a instance pursuing her regular course 
Icdcrul league of nations, in which of t.tisine our species gradually from 

• veil llu weakest lneniber looks for the low ei steps ol animal existence to 
its tights and for protection—not to the very highest ol a human cxist- 
us own power, or its own adjjudica- emee, and that not by any direct in- 
1 ion, but to this great ooniedcration terpositiou in mu lav or but through 
(/‘'atlu't.lnt/ihit tyunnin'), to the united man’s own spontaneous and artificial 
powci. and the adjudication of the ellortB (spontaneous, but yet extort- 
collective will. Visionary as this idea cm l from him by his Hlu.ilmn), and 
may seem, and as such laughed .it iu in this apparently wild niramrcnu'iit 
die Abbe cle St. l'ietre and in lions- of things is developing with pci feet 
-i an ^possibly because they deemed regulaiily the otiginal tendencies she 
it too ucai toils at c ompliduncnt),— has implanted:—or whether (in the 
if is notwithst.mcline the inevitable f third place) it is more reasonable to 

• c'Oiim, and mode ol escape undei believe that out of all this action ami 

that pic'snre of evil which nations ic-actiou of the human species upon 
i» cipmt ally inflict; and, hard as It itself nothing in t he shape of ,t wise 
may In ton tlisi mu h an idea, states lesnlt will ever jssiu*; that it will 
must ol necessity be driven at last to continue to be as it has been; and 
tin v ci y s.niic icsoluliou to which theu'iore that it cannot be known be- 
the - ivnee man oi nature was diiveu forehand but that the discord. which 
v. *i equal reluctance—viz. to sacri- is so natural to om species, will 
tiit biulal fib* ily, and to seek peace finally prepare for us a hell of evils 
and M'liuity iu a civil constitution nuclei the most moral condition of 
loumlcd upou law. All wars there- sucii tv such as may swallow up this 
cue me so many tentative essays veiy moial condition itself and all 
(not in the intention of man, but in previous advance in culture by a rc- 
ilu intention of nature) to bring a- tlux of the miginal barbaiie spiiit of 
bout m w lelations of state's, and by desolation (a L.le. by the way, airainst 
iivolnlions and dismeinbenm nls to which il is impo"il>Ic to be seemed 
team new political bodies: these a- undei the gov ei mm nt of blind chance, 
f oin. cithci from internal defects or with which liberty uiicontruled by 
('Menial attacks, cannot support law e* identical, unless by under- 
tiumselves,'—hut must undergo simi- laying this cliaucc witli a secret 
lai icvolutiniis ; until at hist, partly nexus ol wisdom):—to all this tile 
by the best possible arrangement of answer turns upon the following 
civil government within ami paitly question; whcthei it be reasonable 
by common conceit and legal com- to assume a final pm pose of all im¬ 
pact without, a condition is attained tural piocesses and airaugeinents in 
which, like a well-ordered common- the pa its, and yet a want of purpose 
wealth, can maintain itself in the in the whole? M hat therefore the 
way of an automaton. objectless condition of savage life 

Nlmv, whether (ill the first place) eH'octed in the end, viz. that itcheck- 
it is to he anticipated from an epi- ed the clevclopometit of tile natural 
cuiLiiu concourse of efficient causes tendencies in the human species, but 
that states, like atoms, by accidental then, by the very evils it thus caused, 

x llnraig the two last centuries <i. *■. from the d tte of the scheme foi organizing 
< litisu nciom lor some common |impose, no mittcr what, by the ibst of the Bourbons, 
llunv I S’, oi Pr.tiHiWn In the kilo eongtesse'at Aix la t'hapclle and Veronal the 
hum <n pitim haw l>.en making their fua mile ivsivs putting girth their feelers as it 
»in—low.iid, siufi ;m nha.— Tiansli/toJ . 
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drove man into a state wJicrc those 
tendencies could unfold and mature 
themselves—namely, the state of ci¬ 
vilization;—that same service is per¬ 
formed for states hy the haibatie 
freedom in which they are now exist¬ 
ing-—viz. tliat, by causing the dedi¬ 
cation of all national energies and re¬ 
sources to war—by tile desolations 
of war—and still more by causing 
the necessity of standing continually 
in a state of preparation for war, it 
checks the full dcvelopement of the 
natural tendencies in its progress; 
but on the other hand by these very 
evils and their consequences, it com¬ 
pels our species at last to discover 
some law of counterbalance to the 
principle of antagonism between na¬ 
tions, and in order to give effect to 
this law to introduce a federation of 
states and consequently a cosmonoli- 
tical condition of security (or police) 
———corresponding to that municipal 
security which arises out of in¬ 
ternal police. This federation will 
itself not be exempt from danger, 
else the powers of the human race 
would go to sleep; it will be sufii- 
cient that it contain u principle lor 
restoring the equilibrium between its 
own action and re-action, and thus 
checking the two functions from de¬ 
stroying each other. .Before this last 
step is taken, human nature—then 
about half way advanced in its pro¬ 
gress—is in the deepest abyss of 
evils under the deceitful semblance 
of external prosperity; and Rousseau 
was not so much in the wrong when 
lie prcfcired the condition of the sa¬ 
vage to that of the civili/cd man at 
tin point where he has reached but 
b hesitating to take the final step of 
his ascent. Wo are at this time in a 
high degree of culture as to aits and 
sciences. We uic civili/jd to Mipcr- 
fluity in what regards the graces and 
du'ormns of life. But, to entitle us 
to consider ourselves moralized, much 
b still wanting. Yet the idea of mo¬ 
rality belongs even to that of cu/fvrt ; 
but the use of this idea, as it comes 
forward in meie civilization , is te- 
strained to its influence on manners 
as seen in the principle of honor—in 
respectability of deportment, &c. 
Nothing indeed of a true moral in¬ 
fluence can be expected so long as 
states direct all 1 hell < oergies to idle 
plans of aggiandi/ement by f'orci, 
and thus incessantly <-he< k tin ‘.low 


motions by which the intellect of the 
spdeies is unfolding and forming it¬ 
self, to say nothing of their shrinking 
from all positive aid to those motions. 
But all good, that is not engniftod 
upon moral good, is nicic show and 
hollow spccionsness—the dust and 
ashes of morality. And in this de¬ 
lusive condition will the human race 
linger, until it shall have toiled up¬ 
ward? in the way I have mentioned 
from its present chaotic abyss of po¬ 
litical relations. 

PROPOSITION Tilt FICHU II. 

The history of the human sjicciis 
as a whole may hr ngarded as the un¬ 
ravelling if a hidden plan if nature 
f> r , accomplishing a jicijict state if 
civil constitution for socuty in its in¬ 
ternal n lotions Quid, as the condition 
of that , hy flu last proposition in its 
external relations also ) as the sule stati 
if society in which the tendencies oj 
human nature can he all and fully tft- 
vilojted .—This proposition is an infei- 
ence from the preceding. A ques¬ 
tion arises upon it—wluthor expe¬ 
rience has yet observed any traces of 
such an unravelling in history. I an- 
swoi—some little: for the whole pe¬ 
riod (to speak astronomically) of this 
unravelling is probably too vast to 
admit of our collecting even the foi in 
of its orbit or the relation of the 
parts to the whole ftom the small 
fiaetion of It which man has yet U (t 
behind him; just as little as it is 
possible horn the astronomical ob¬ 
servations hitherto made to detei- 
inine the course which our sun toge¬ 
ther with his whole system of planets 
pm sues amongst the heavenly host; 
although upon universal grounds de¬ 
rived from the systematic frame of 
the universe, as well as upon the lit¬ 
tle stock of observation ab yet accu¬ 
mulated, enough is known to war¬ 
rant us in asserting that theic is 
such a course. Meantime our human 
nature obliges us to take an interest 
even in the remotest epoch to which 
our species is destined, provided we 
can anticipate it with certainty. So 
much the less can we be indifferent 
to it, inasmuch as it appears within 
our power by intellectual arrange¬ 
ments to contribute something to¬ 
wards the acceleration of the species 
in il.s advance to this great epoch. 
On this account the faintest tiaces of 
my approximation in such a direc- 
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tion become of importance to us. At ago, will be by withdrawing its oppo- 
present all states are so artificially sition at least to the feeble and tardy 
inter-connected, that no one can pos- exertions of the people in this direc- 
sildy become stationary in its inter- tion. Finally, war itself becomes 
u.d culture without letrograding in gradually not only so artificial a pro- 
povver and influence with respect to cess, so uncertain in its issue, but 
all the rest; and thus if not the pro- also in the after-pains of inextiuguUh- 
gress yet the non-declension of this able national debts (a contrivance of 
purpose ot natuie is sufficiently so- modem times) so anxious and bur- 
cured through the ambition ol na- then some; and, at the same time, 
nous. Moreover, civil liberty cannot the influence* which any convulsions 
at this day any longer be arrested in of one state exert upon every other 
us progress^ but that all the sources state is so remarkable in our quarter 
uf livelihood, and more immediately of the globe-linked as it is in all 
trade, must betray a close sympathy parts by the systematic intercourse of 
with it, and sicken as that sickens; trade,—that at length, those govern- 
ai id lienee a decay of the state in its ments, which have no immediate 
external relations. .Gradually too participation in the war, under a 
this liberty extends itself. If the sense of their own danger, offer them- 
eitizen be hindered from pursuing his selves ns mediators—though as yet 
interest in any .way most.agreeable without any authentic sanction of 
to himself, provided only it can co- law, and thus prepare all things from 
exist with the liberty of others, in afar for the formation of a great pri- 
that case the vivacious life of gone- mary state-body, or cosmopoJitic 
ral business is palsied, and in con- Areopagus, such as is wholly unpre- 
noxion with that again the powers of cedcnted in all preceding ages. Al- 
Uie whole, lienee it arises that all though this body at present exists 
personal, restriction,, w'hetlicr as to only in rude outline, yet already a 
commission or omission., is more and stirring is beginning to be percepti- 
n >01 e withdrawn ; religious libcity is ble in all its limbs—each of which is 
established; and. thus by little and inletcsted in the maintenance of the 
btt e, with occasional interruptions, whole ; even now* there is enough to 
an.es illumination; a blessing which justify a hope that, after many revo- 
thc human tacc must win even from lutions and re-modelliugs of slates, 
the self-interested purposes ol its the supreme purpose of nature will be 
rub is,.if they comprehend what is accomplished in the establishment of 
for their own advant ige. Now this a c'sniopolitic state as the bosom in 
illumination, and .with it a certain which all the original tendencies of 
degree of cordial interest which the the human species are to be dove- 
enlightened man cannot forbear tak- loped, 
iujr in all the goof which he perfectly 

comprehends, must by degrees mount i*iioi*osition inr ninth. 

upwuids even to the throne, and ex- A phi/nMi/Jtieal attempt to compose 
ert an influence on the piiueiples of a tinivi 1 uil history i* in thennse of a 
government. At present, lor exam- cosmo/ml it teal history ujmnaplanftnd- 
ple, our governments have no* money i«g to unfold the pur/mseff nature in a 
disposable for national education, be- jierfet f civil union of the human species 
cause the estimates for the next war {instead of tin /on suit imperfect union) 
have absorbed the whole by antiei- is tohe vcqardtd ns possible, and as ca- 
pat. 1011 : tlie first act therefore, by pahh even of In tping forward this very 
which the state will express its into- pur/mgr of nature.- At first sight it is 
rest in the advancing spirit of the certainly a strange and apparently an 

* “ JVe money disposable^'' &c. The reader must remember that this was written in 
Germany in the year 171U, and in the midst of petty courts (which are generally the 
most profligate). In England, and even elsewhere, there is now the dawn of a better 
syst 1 m.,— Translator. 

+ The reader muit remember whan Kant means by a universal hist 01 y : in die com¬ 
mon sense, as, the history of the whole world in its separate divisions, such a history 
exists alri ally in many shapes that perhaps could not be esicntially improved. But in 
Kant’s sense, os u history of the whole as » whole, no essay lias been made towards it. 

Ti antltUM. 
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extravagant project—to propose a 
history of man founded ou any idea 
of the course which human affairs 
would take if adjusted to certain rea¬ 
sonable ends. < >n Mich a plan it may 
he thought that nothing bettei than n 
romnncecouid l>e the Jesuit. Yet, if 
we assume that natiuc proceeds not 
without plan and final purpose even 
in the motions of human free-will, 
this idea may possibly turn out v ery 
useful; and, although v* e are too 
short-sighted to look through the se¬ 
cret mechanism ofhei arrangements, 
this idea may yet serve as a clue for 
connei ting into something like syste¬ 
matic unity the great abstract of hu- 
man actions that else seem a chaotic 
and incoherent aggro?ate. For, if 
we take our beginning from the Gie- 
cian history —as the depository or at 
least the collateral voucher lor all 
elder or synchronous history ; if we 
pursue down to our own times its 
influence upon the formation and 
malformation of the Roman people 
as a political body that swallowed up 
the Grecian state, and the influence 
of Rome upon the barbarians by 
whom Rome itself was destroyed ; 
and if to all this we add, by way of 
episode, the political history of every 
other people so fai as it has come to 
our knowledge thiough the records 
of the two enlightened nations n- 
bov e-men tinned; * vu shall then dis¬ 
cover a regular gradation of improve¬ 
ment in civil polity as it Inn giown 
up in our quarter of tlu globe, which 
quarter is in all probability destined 
to give Jaws to all the lest If fur¬ 
ther we direct an exclusive attention 
to the i ivil constitution, with its laws, 
ami the exit rnul relations of the state, 
in so far a-, both, by means of the 
gOodvliWi they contained, scived 
for a period to rai.-a and to dignify 
other nations and with tin m the art" 
and sciences, yet again by their de- 
fe- ts served also to precipitate them 
into ruin, but so that always some 
frtrm of illumination survived wliich, 
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being more and more dev eloped by 
every revolution, prepared continual¬ 
ly a still higher step of improvement: 
—in that ease, 1 believe that a clue 
w'ill be discovered not only for the 
unravelling of the intilcatc web of 
human affairs and for the guidance 
of future statesmen in the art of po¬ 
litical piopliecy (a benefit which has 
been e\ti acted tiom history even 
whilst it was icgmded a* an inco- 
het< nt insult fiom a law less freedom 
of will),—but also such a clue as 
will open a condolatory prospect into 
futurity, in which at a remote dis¬ 
tance we shall discover the human 
species seated upon an emineJice 
won by infinite toil where Jill the 
germs aie unfolded which nature has 
implanted—and its destination upon 
this earth accomplished. Such a jus¬ 
tification of nature, or rathei of pro- 
v idem e, is no mean motive lor choos¬ 
ing this eosmopolitical station for the 
survey of history. Foi what does it 
avail to praise and to diaw forth to 
v icw the magnificence and wisdom 
oi the ci cation in the irrational king¬ 
dom of nature, if that part in tin 
great stage of the supreme wisdom, 
which contains the object of all 
this mighty display, viz. tlu* history 
of the human species—is to lemain 
an eternal objection to it, the ban 
‘-ight of which obliges us to turn 
away our eyes with displeasure, and 
(fiom the despair which it mists <>f 
evei discovering in it a peifeit and 
rational pm pose) finally leads us to 
look for such a puipose only in an¬ 
other world ? 

My object in this essay would be 
wholly misiuterpieted, if it were sup¬ 
posed that under the idea of a cos- 
mopolilhal history which to a cer¬ 
tain dtguv has its couise determined 
a jii'ix/i, I had any wish to discou- 
lage the cultivation of empirical his¬ 
tory in im oidmary sense: on thi 
contrary,* the philosopher must be 
well vtised in bistoiy who could 
' xecute the plan 1 have sketched. 


* A humut pnblu only, that lias endured unluoken from its commencement to our 
days, ran in m authentic witness for ancient history. Beyond that, all is hrra imng- 
vita f and tin history of nations who li,cd without that circle must start from time to 
time as they happened to come within it. r 11us took place with the J, wish people about 
the time of the I'lolemie-*, and chiefly through ihotScptuagint translation oi the Ihlilc ; 
apart from which, but little credit should In 411 <. 1 to their own insulated accounts un¬ 
supported hy collate ial ui tuicc. From this point v.t may puraic their records upwards, 
and so of ali other nation^ The first p i ;e in Thucydides, .says Hume, is the only le- 
gl tint alt tonmium »r t, or all g. >o* .< \i ♦ >ry 
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which is indeed a most extensive 
survey of history, only taken from a 
new station. However the extieme, 
" and, simply ronsidcJcd, praiseworfliy 
ciicumstuntiulily, with which the 
history of evtiy nation is written ni 
onr times, must natiunlly stu>g< *l a 
ijuestion of some embarrassment. 
In whit way our remote posterity 
will hi able to tope with the mut¬ 
inous ji cumulation of histmicjl re¬ 
tards which a ftw ceutuiies will be- 
<|ueath to tlitm? Tin tt is no doubt 
that they will estimate the historical 
tit lads of lime* far removed from 
thi it ow n, the original monuments of 
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W'hieh will long have perished, simply 
by the value of that which will then 
concern themselves—viz. by the good 
01 evil pel formed by nations and their 
got ei nments in a i uhhcnl vie w. 

To duecl the lye upon this point as 
count eted with the ambition of ru- 
ltis and their seivanth, in Older to 
guide them to the only means of he- 
ijueathme an honorable ricord of 
tin nadt i *5 to distant ages; nidy fur¬ 
nish some small motive (over and 
al»o\ t the tnt .it one ot justifying Pro- 
tidmei) lor ut»t uvptimr a Pliiloso- 
pluc Histoty on the plan 1 have here 
explained. 


MEMENTO MORI, 

(KSIIUIILU ON A TOtJUST ONC. 

* 

IViiin you look on my giave. 

And behold how liny w at— 

flic typos , thoym, anti tlu willow — 
You think tis the bin sc 
That gii c s mofi »n to thesi,— 

Tis the 1 ii.jhtti that’s * baking o.y pdl >w 

1 must laugh whin I 
A pool inset t likt thee 

I hue to pity tlu I iU thou nuet own , 

Let a few r muitimls >1 di, 

* \V< - Stall lie side by sidi, 

Mid erumhh to dust, bom im bom 1 

tio i|' tlimi ow i tloom ! 

'I h m mil ^nm ’(i t 1 e tomb, 

TI mi In st In i d. lilu my -t I*. I id * > i 1 
Wild*t tin u pit ’st my lot, 

St v nil till’ lhnu’*l loiyot 

Thou ait i > molt nnmoital tinm 1 ' 


Till’ LIPll AND REMAINS OP T1IE REV. EDM A 1U> DAMHI 

(EAitKK, LED.* 


(>i all popular writers, 'pci haps a 
wiitu of travels is the most popular. 
He is at unci tile histoi nm and the 
h< ro: he addi esses us with 1 lie fiank- 
mss of an intimate eonespondint, 
and appeals dim tly to our sy mpathy 


with the aii of one who knows that 
it w ill not be withheld. Wo give up 
oui faith to lnm on easy terms. It 
is the lia»t ittm ii we can make tm 
tlie obl’u itions umlei wliitli am aio 
I ml by nm w ho enables us without 


* TIil Lite ami Remains of the Rtv Edw.iid D mul daihe, LLD. Professor of Mi- 
iunilo^V in (lie 1 huursilv ill < .tnmrulgc. Loudon. (own, 1I5«1. 
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stirring a stop from our chimney cor- lost:” lie is already at Vienna, uml 
tier to mineralize in Siberia anti bo- lights on Montmaitic: credulity it- 
tanize in Kamehateha. self is staggered when we find him 

11ctravels anti I ton: I tread his deck ; at last settled down into a Benedict 
Ascend his top-mast; through his peering and living “in a cock-clmler box, 
eyes close packed up with his wife ami 

Discover countries; with a kindred heart children.” 

Suflei his woes and share in his escapes; Bodily activity and animal spirits 

While fancy, like the linger of a clock, were not all that he carried with him. 
Buns the great circle, and is still at limuc. The mind was busy, the fumy alive, 

If poor Barry wore alive, he would the heart warm, the pen eloquent, 
undoubtedly introduce Dr. Clarke in He describes with the graphic stioke 
his picture of the Thames, floating of a muster artist: he notes down 
among the Naiads behind Dr. Bur- his traits of men and thtii manners 
ney, with three goodly quartos un- with the humour of a Smollett: w e 
der each arm. Have the phienolo- do not mean his »7/-humour. The 
gists examined his brows ? If they travels in Russia were thought not 
have riot laid their finger oil the or- civil enough: not reverential enough, 
gan of sjhicv, we predicate the down- we should rather say ; there was a 
ial and the deatn-blow of the sys- gi eat stock of admiration then in the 
tern. He was marked out from in- country as respected the character 
fancy as an explorer of earth's sur- and customs of the Muscovites. To 
face, her cities, her ruins, and her find fault with their clothes or then 
deserts, and a discoverer of her hid- cookery w'as to give room for a 
den treasures. The learned augurecl’ shrewd suspicion of a man’s loyally, 
ill of him, and even now stand help- Perhaps we have a little recovered 
less and astounded at the fallacy of out of this warm fancy: if we ha\ e 
their prognostications anel the* mil a- not, the* time will come. There w us 
cle of their pupil’s fame. He had confessedly a tendeue*y to the sutiii- 
real learning, and such as they w r ot cal in Di. Cluike. We remember 
not of. He kept aloof from the* spiil we* thought him rather haul on the 
of “ Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, viro- tabic-manners of the* Greeks: theii 
rum:" he tarried not in amorous mode of w'aslnng aftei dinner: the 
dalliance with the triangles: lines fine airs of their ladies in displaying 
equilateral and figures curvilinear their well-rounded arms duiing the* 
sought in vain to entangle him in ceremony, &c. “ They who have 

their e*mbraeenu*nts. Ilis heart was glass winelows,” the^iroveib is some- 
with the products of the* mine: with what musty : but there was scui ce.lv 
the “cedar of Lebanon and the a circumstance-—nay, theie w us posi- 
iiyssop on the wallamong medals tively not a single one, which in the 
blue with the rust of centuiies, and bunds of a smart French liavd- 
marbles, which the fingci of past go- ler might not have been paiullcl- 
nerations had traced with barbaric ed, with a very slight shade of dif- 
charucters. His destination coincides! fereiicc, in the* maimers of a London 
with the bent of bis natuu*. He* table; and this has actually taken 
seems u pci Bonification of the loe*o- place.* Fiomu person age who so near- 
motive eiiergie*s inhcicnt in man: ly arrived at the* secret of ubiquity as 
“ he puts a girdle iouml about the Dr. Cl.uko, wc should naturally have 
earth in foity minutes:” we see looked for a tolerant indulgence of 
him in Italy ; lie is off to,the He-- the customs of foieigncrs, 01 even 
biides and Highlands: turns up in baibariatis. Ilis heart, however, 
Lapland: looks in at Moscow: baits was in the* right place: he would not 
at Constantinople: is sce*n again on have hurt a hair of a Greek’s head, 
the plain of old Troy : we catch a These sarcastic details were prompt- 
glimpse of him in the holy sepulchre: ed by a talent lor biting humour, not 
lu* dodge s us again at the great Pyra- always indicative of a narrow bene- 
mid: W( *-<*1 k him at Cairo, but volencc, and by that keen perception 
“ ere he staits a thousand step*? are of the ludicrous, which is iound to 

* Compare with Dr. Clarke’s description ot a Greek dining-room the dinner of Mi. 
*D. in “ Quinzc jour, a Lrindres.” 
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reside with a volntile imagination. 
All doubt of Dr. Clarke's loyalty, 
arising out of his want of fniulucss 
for Russians, must, we think, be 
wholly removed by his sturdy denial 
of any pood being effected, either in 
f>os sc or in esse, by “ those demons 
the democrats;" as well as by the 
passage containing an eulogium on 
the character of the English clergy 
and the religious qualities of our late 
sovereign, to which we cheerfully 
subscribe ; but which the editor, for 
some unaccountable reason, has 
< hosen to place in staring capitals, 
as il it were a discovery dragged up 
by means of a pully from the bottom 
ol that well, in which they say truth 
icsides. Wen* we to indulge a poetic 
(light, we might calculate on Clarke’s 
spirit being soothed by the cheek now 
so happily given to the liendish ofli- 
ciou.sncss of republican innovators, 
particularly in Italy: the blood of 
St. Januarius, the God of Naples, 
continues to bo liquefied without in¬ 
ti eruption, ami the royal pig-liunt 
proceeds in peace. 

The biographer, Mr. Otter, has 
shown his judgment in making the 
bulk of the book consist in ext 1 acts 
bom Clarke's journals and corres¬ 
pondence ; and in what respects the 
particulars of his private life, he has 
exercised a delicate, and even sensi¬ 
tive, impartiality. Perhaps there 
is a little too much of lamentation at 
hix fi icml’s “ truant disposition," and 
a little tediousness bestowed upon 
the reader in weighing the pro and 
ion of college erudition. Vicesinms 
Knox, the popular essayist and the 
master of Tunbridge school, was 
Clarke’s tutor: he was one of those 
w ho, as may Ire seen from one of his 
essays, prodigiously over-rated the 
value of classical .attainments. It is 
not surprising that he shook his 
head at the discouraging progress of 
a hoy, whose abilities were yet suffi¬ 
ciently great to puzzle his prognos¬ 
tics and interest his concern. That 
the report of his deficient applica¬ 
tion should, as the editor thinks, ap¬ 
pear extraordinary to “ many of those 
who have witnessed the laborious 
habits of his hitter days,” is very pro¬ 
bable ; it will not appear so to these 
who recollect that Samuel Johnson 
was an idle lounger in the sunshine, 
with ragged shoes ami a circle of 
iiiiant hiarcr. Wi do not quote 


asfs 

such instances as safe examples: but 
it is in science and learning as in w ar * 
success is the* test. Alin priori reason¬ 
ing is invalid when we can argue from 
facts and place our foot on the terra 
firnm of experience. The .biogra¬ 
pher talks indeed of the “ precious 
years of boyhoodand of youth,” which 
are usually dedicated to the acquisi¬ 
tion of fumlamjirtal truths and to the 
establishment of method and order 
in tire mind, being “ by him wasted 
in unseasonable pursuits: ” but how 
is it proved from the results that 
they were unseasonable? That Clarke 
himself “ felt sensibly, and regretted 
most forcibly the disadvantages ac¬ 
cruing to him in after life from the 
neglect in his earlier vears of the or¬ 
dinary school studies/’ are mere for¬ 
mal words of course that prove no¬ 
thing: no man b the best judge of 
that educational process which would 
best ha\ e suited him. Of the alleged 
“ defective knowledge of principles " 
we can say nothing, for we do irot 
know what is meant: still less can 
we comprehend how such a defi¬ 
ciency should be “ an error singular¬ 
ly aggravated by the analytical pro¬ 
cess he usually adopted in all the 
acquisitions both in language 1 and 
science: ” the process, in short, by 
which, and by which alone we can 
arrive at truth. Notwithstanding 
the continued uneasiness of the editor 
of Clarke’s* Remains at “ his little pro¬ 
gress in the appropriate studies of 
the place,” we can see much that is 
“ seasonable,’’ bet auso adapted to 
the sphere in width nature had des¬ 
tined him to move, in the studies to 
which he voluntarily applied himself, 
and which embraced history, ancient 
and modern, medals, antiquities, and 
natural philosophy, especially the mi¬ 
ni rnlogiral branch. One ot his recrea¬ 
tions at Cambridge was the con¬ 
structing anil sending up a splendid 
balloon to the admiration of his bro¬ 
ther collegians and his own delight. 
Sad fellow ! the truth was, he was 
always agileand earnest in the pursuit 
of science, and left the word-conners 
to their “As in pnesenti." It may be 
difficult to conjecture with the editor 
“ what might have been the effect 
of a different training upon such a 
mind;” we may, perhaps hazard a 
guess, that instead of looking out on 
tiie sea of Azof]', lie would have 
puinl himself half-blind in an iuge- 
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The Lift and Jit mono, of Iht Met. 1 C. D. Cla/ht , Lhl £Oet 


uious re-constiiu tion ol tin fbeck 
choral meti t s 

Let us sti how nature sit to work 
with him 

Having ij n sunt uuasum iciompi- 
tu«l Ins i tlui on a n it to i rtl turn's 
house ti ''umy. In (ontmul. In Ion tin 
lu> 1 1 luir tit uii, so i mipl tcly to stuff 
un jiirt ot tin mum with stun 
v il uni otlnr n iti i ll pinductu i s ot 
tin country, thin intirdv mw to h m, 
i u lus mother, up m tntiiui r (oi r 1 lur- 
silt cnibarr issed how ♦mini i, and, th iuji 
lit most indulgent crei-urt alive to lnr 
ihiidnn, slu w is <onsti*umd in spite ot 
(hi r moi stianees 1 1 tin Iwn, to ijut tlum 
one by one troni i u window. lor one 
piekugc, howeve. 1 , i iret illy whipped up in 
many a fold of brown piper, lie plcidid s> 
hard, that he at las' sueoteded it u it 
it; and when she opined it it 11 i i t > 
he had go te to sleep it wis found t > n- 
t an scvei d grtisy ] i l ol 1 df-luint 
iiida, such as mie umi! t tl it tunc ui 
Iht tcirnteis’ kitchens m sumt instead of 
candles; wluth he sail, upon unpiny, 
win specimens of animuitien, tint tould 
lot tul of him,; ot sirvue i> oim p oi 
old won in ol tlu pan n to v uomhe c ruld 
cisily eonui time Ue how they wire j c- 
paml 

Another enddish urium t nie,whkh o» - 
e mil out the s uue tune i w Hthyctiui- 
t il, l t < nly hi i ui e it l Vat sti m '*y 

the tail | u \ ill ne* i f tl i jit t hill we 

1 uc dlud d I 11 c list il ui it titsm >i i 
measure or th ivti i dn ly niiii t lit 
look tin out hour his hh i» tin n i i ’•s 
uiil fht t itun s r f t pi it this j u d, 
his eldes* hi otlnr w is u u | wit 1 , i 1 
ljtion it ( hiiliisui , u d is In t thus 
uihnii st tk if Ik dth p u i dd lun n n 

t tin_, ini j ins ins { I is I >u i Ldwaid 

w is pi n ut d litijUimJy f > w dir 1 ic 
in the n l iibi l rho d >im hil only 1 v i 


sometimes to the dismay, of tlu neighbours 
and servants, who wen ilw lys idled in, 
upon those occasions, to witmss the won- 
deis ol his art In tlu pursuit of llnst is- 
pertinents, it is reuiiinbirid tl it hi usid, 
m spite ot file runonstnuieisot i'u took, to 
sun U|Kin tubs, pots, and otutr utinsils 
f i oi n lus f ithir s kite lien, whuli wtrt often 
senonsh <1 imaged in his hinds, and that, 
on oni oiiision, he surpnsid his iiulume 
with i thnk i id u iiisious iloud ol tiuuuig 
siilphumus ul, ms in uth tint, almuid 
and huis tint nitl, (hiy were glad to 
make their esi ipe in i body, is fist as tiny 
could If does not appear, however, tbit 
his ittichraent to tlitsi sedintiry pursuits 
pi< vented him from p m ikitig in tin utm 
pit lsurts uid amusements whuh wire wut- 
td t > lus age mil in which his h dit 
ud comp let figure, unitin'- greif ngd fy 
with < msidtiublt strength w is ttkultkd 
to i de lun esid Jjitry s irt ot gum 
or jo t, i him iiipim 1 i i nln essot spun 
llul e ill ii, lie w CM k lemosl to si t 
ii let, nil mi u y t> )< m, but in 
in ling iuu j mg , ud swiu u in ' lie w is 
} irtiiuliily e spelt I* .12) 

Sun was his i(hit itioii 'lhi n- 
suits m t!u volumes nl lus |j mk 
uni tin imuilnm of the Iris Blow 
Ihjn 

W i s{, dl not ih i\y up a iliy bui- 
r i i] 1 u il nit mo i Iht n nit i is 
ii n i (I to tin lull il H mi tl tit s. 
ml .. m illicit s Out eMiuuis inf 
\n sli ]] muitioii, th it ..s it u issh I 
of * noble house, a*l fin sons um 
1 i nt ml all the fluucht o yjituoiis, * 
it m ty lu din mi tl ol (. 1 ii! t's nu s- 
tiy th it tlu \ vun all « mini lit nu 
Je tte is III, i it jLi in!I ithc 1 w i 
Mol toil, tl i ud In i of tlu 1 ly cm 
\ tit it nl mil M(duu Lf liiini, Ih 
C I nl w ts b< n m 17(i0 if M t 1 1 in - 


fm link d v i bed It pi One nay 
when h 1 st >v 1 mi 1> *■ din usn il, 

an il i i w i nen that lu tu i u ng 
Kcuth wes u id«, in even duulioi ml 
hour aftei Ii nu th, sid wifi <m any tl In »s 
of tilt (luld \t ] i t nis i id in isi, y h i 
wis betui aiqu uittd wi h his haunts, suc- 
eeedid m uisuwcnng him in a rtinot mil 
rotky valley, alien ( a mile from lus f itlui’s 
heiwi, surrounded ly i gioup ol gypsus, 
u d deeply intuit upon i story v ll ill one 
ot tin m was rel itin ' to him (1* 20 ) 

VI Ii t th »st ittriui ve eihjiils wi i 
wliehtiu j rjosSid flu ittf it uu i I 1 ’ 


w.iel 4 i i th 
11 issu I J 
know Uu 
lured tei j j t 

and eked nay i i i 

« )al linn i > 
i to in ii 111 r 

holiday , lo 
* 


tin til Its 111)111 y < 1 In 

ll I dlfheult tel IS! 

tl i i 11 1st i 
e t m lie <1 m is iv 
I h el dy iiifeiu d oe l i 
> i >(ioii u! di lie 

t Hi i dti in 


(’on i i Sussi , mil »h (1 in I h‘li lit 
inn lie s ml to li m 1 f It 1 lie rtilm H 
|i <s um 1 1 miff i i th ith , for lusdis- 
s ilutimi Kins to h»i licin uetli- 
t tul 1 \ tin <htimc.il i \pciintents m 
uhkh he t in ployed himself ptipari- 
toiy to 11 mil st of leittues minimi i- 
logy \ bust of him « ts i iieutul 
hy < li ntty, mil pufiMil to this 
volume the i is a spnited itilting 
fiom p iiiitiii^, by C>|uc. 

'Ilk fuililks wluih Ih ( 1 uki 
injoynl, in visiting Siotluul mil lilt 
{ ntimiit, wile opund to him as 
is will known, by lus hllme, tlu 
sit 11 1 1 m of pt \ it< tuloi to tlu 
11 loai ilili Birkehy l*tgit md 
si IismjuiiiUv to Mi ( npps I!( 
uid, howevii, pi( vxoiisly yisiti.l 

It dv a t eimipuiioii to Loid Bet- 
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wick. Tlio present work trace 1 - his 
several lours hv Ins own notes and 
loiters, which, as containing many in¬ 
cidents and descriptions not included 
in the published traiels are properly 
supple/m ntary In them. Some ol 
the extracti aie not at aJI interior to 
his best and liveliest sketches. Wc 
are tempted to give one ; it is in a 
letter to his mother,dated from Hhion- 
takis, in Lapland. July *i‘>, 1 ?9!>. 

We have found the cottage of a priest, 
in tins remote corner of the world, and 
have bten snug with him, a few days. 
Yesterday 1 launched a balloon, eighteen 
feet m height, w hich I had made to attract 
the names. You may guess their asto¬ 
nishment, when they saw it rise from the 
earth. 

Is it not famous to be litre, within the 
frigid zone V More than two degiecs within 
tin arctic, and nearer to the jm/Ic than the 
most northern shores oi Iceland : l'or a 
lone time »lai 1.ness has been a stranger to 
us. The sun. as jet. passes not below the 
hoii'on; but he dips his i unison visage 
lulu.id a mountain to the innth. Tins 
mountain we usiuidid, and had the sms- 
taelio;i to see linn make hi> curtsej. widi- 
o't sotting. At midieght die priest of the 
pi ici h* hts his pipe-, timing tlim weeks in 
th> i car, by means tit' a burning-glass, 
ti i.m die sen’s rays. 

We lem loti driiing rein-detr in 
sledges. Our intention is t/» penetrate, if 
possiblt. into Finmarh, as tar as the source 
of the .VIten, which falls into the icy sea. 
\\ c arc now at the souiee of the Muonio 
in Torn, a Lapieaik. I oubt wluiliir 
any map you tan procuv will show you 
tlu- * pot. Perhaps you mnv find the name 
of the place, Lnontakis. Well, what id,a 
hale you of it Is it not a fine town i — 
sashed windows, and streets paved anti 
lighted— French theatres — shops — and 
public buildings ? I'll draw up the cm tain 
—now see what it is ! A single hut. con¬ 
structed of the trunks of fir-trees, rudely 
hewn, with the bark half on, and pine* il 
horizontally, one abo\ e/mother; here and 
tin rc n hole to iwlmit light: and this in¬ 
habited by an old priest, and his young 
wile and his wife’s mother, and a dozen 
children and half a uo/.en dogs, and four 
pigs, and John, and ('ripps, and the two 
interpreters, and Lazarus, covered with 
sores, bit by mosquitoes, and as black as 
a negro. We sleep, on rein-deer skins, 
which arc the only beds wc have had since 
Tornca. 

We have collected minerals, plants, 
drawings, and, what is of more importance,' 
maiiuseiipt maps of countries unknown, 
not only t-> the inhabit:! its of Mvodcn, but 
to all the geograpli, is of Ihii“|*e. The 
best maps ullord no accur.il' idea of Lap¬ 


land. The geography of the iuhMi of 
Lurope, and particularly of the countries 
lying to the north of the < f ulf of lhithnia. 
is entirely undetermined. J am now cm- 
plmed in tracing the topography of the 
soiin e of the IVIoonio. \1 c are enabled tu 
eon firm the observations of M aupertuis. 
and the l-'mnch missionaries, respecting tin* 
chi at ion of the pole, and the arctic circle. 

1 shall bring a piece of it home to you, 
which stuck in my hoot, as I stepped into 
the frigid zone. It will serve as excellent 
haven and be of great use in brewing; a 
pound of it being sufficient to ferment all 
the beer in the cellar, merely by being 
placed in my cabinet. 

The wolves have made such dreadful 
ha' oek here, that the rich Laplanders are 
flying to Norway. One of them, out of a 
thousand rein-dier, which lie possessed a 
few ye.ns ago. has only forty remaining. 
Our pmgiosi.om Tornca has been entirety 
in tiinois, or on foot, three hundred and 
thirty miles There aie no less than one 
hundred and seicn cataracts between this 
place and Touua. We lne on nin-dccr 
th-li, and the arc.’c strawberry: which is 
the o!dj viuctabh that lias lomfortcd out 
pari hid lips ,,ml pak.tes for sonu tune. It 
grows in *uch abundance, near all the 
riicrs, that John gathers » pail full when- 
tier wc want Uum. 1 aim >nl.ing all ptw- 
sililc exertion to preserve somt ,or you. 
V\ heat is almost unknown hue. The tood 
of the natives is raw fish, ditto tein-deir, 
and sour milk, called pijui.i. Lag*-. that 
great rssouiee of travellers, we have not. 
Poultry are never seen. Had 1 but an 
Knglisli cabbage, J should least like an 
alderman. (I*. ,’t.V».j 

Wo could wish that Mr. Otlet, in 
nniitlui edition, tvnuld ran eel tlio 
foot-note, ill page till*, including 
l’ope’s vulgai snarling < pigrnin a- 
gainsl literary wotnen. T)r. ( larke's 
old bachelor habits (for lie married 
late) might plead his apology : lml 
there is no reason, that we can see, 
f'oi blazoning this opinion (him ever 
well suited to a college-room) as some¬ 
thing partaking equally ol’noveltyaiul 
philosophy. "We should have thought 
that AngiHai (she appeal - to deceive 
het name) would have taught her hus¬ 
band better. “ Heading, writing, 
arithmetic, accurate spelling, with a 
t ivtit. common geography," these 
are the Doctor's allowance as the 
sum of attainment in young women. 
We should call it lnn-maitft, allow¬ 
ance. Yet i*. lie “ positive,’’ not¬ 
withstanding his residence in Turkey, 
that young women “ have souls:” 
for lie permits them to read the llible. 
He seems to hint that they have no 
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need to read any thing else; but if they 
read that, it is not clear to us that 
young women niii be content to sit 
down in a slate of quiescent igno¬ 
rance. We should be glad to know, 
if this soil oi sampler education had 
been die lot of Miss Atkin and Miss 
Edgeworth, whether wc should have 
possessed the " Age of Elizabeth " 
mid the delightful tales, which have 
laid, for girls and boys alike, the 
foundation of moral prudence and 
intellectual activity ? Who would 
willingly do without these works? 
Not wo. “ As to mathematics,*’ 
ejaculates the traveller, “ the very 
idea of such a study for Laura 14 
enough to turn om’s brain." Who or 
what Laura is or might have been, 
we have no means of conjee turing : 
but if Laura be taken as the repi e- 
sentative of her sex, we lieg to de¬ 
mur as to the rationality of the Doc¬ 
tor's appi elion-dons. Observe — he 
regards “ music and dancing as t t- 
senlial for women.” So a poor girl is 
to stand up in everlasting quadrilles, 
though her feet “ take no more note 
of time” than the stockings which 
dangle alternately from a laundress's 
line, and is to be pinned down, seven 
hours a day, to the pianofoile, (inde¬ 
pendent of the stern whisper, which, 
111 general parties, will frequently ac¬ 
company the persuasive suavity of 
smile in the mother, whose self-love 
is gratified by a daughter’s exhibition 
of her vocal powers,) although the 
hobgoblins of her dicams are made 
up of minims and crofthcts: but, if 


omnipotent nature have given to a 
girl’s brain a bias towards geometry, 
tlic mule parent steps in with a pro¬ 
hibition ; and is to think it something 
gained if* he can say to a stranger, 
while passing an eulogium on his 
right-spelling daughter. 

Nor deals, thank God for that! in mathe¬ 
matics. 

Dr. Clarke's dread of math mattes 
is something like his old tutor Di. 
Knox's diead of mi taphysics : whose 
paper on the subject is so clearly and 
cleverly refuted in Belsham’s Essays. 
We have heard of compressing a 
young lady’s waist with stays till it 
resembled a wasp’s in tapering fine¬ 
ness ; and in China they break tin- 
joints of female toes and double 
them up under the foot. Either 
practice is foolish and biubaiou-.: 
but it is neither half so bat batons 
nor so fool-sli as the rule that limits 
the faculties of the female mind, lest 
some drunken booby, who pretends 
to take his wife as a companion, 
should find himsilf outdone in the 
powers of conversation. 

Wc do not like to end with cui¬ 
sine or objection: we shall therefbie 
state that the interest of the book is 
much increased by the addition of 
some letters of Mi. Biirckluiidt, who, 
like Di. Clarke, was a traveller and a 
man of science, and who died at 
Cairo in 1 H 17 . There is also a lettu 
from Lord Byron, which will be read 
at the present time with peculiar in¬ 
terest, though the subject is puiely 
literary. 


RAISING TIIE DEAD. 

THE MTOIITY MIRACI I ; OR, THE WONDER OF WONDERS AT W1NBMILL-HII L. 


Miss Barbara O’Connor has kicked 
up a mighty dust Jatt ly with her en¬ 
chanted elbow, and the Surgeon- 
General of all Ireland has written a 
book to prove that there is nothing 
miraculous in miracles, and that 
patients may be cured of their dis¬ 
eases, in spite of physicians, by the 
mere fotce of imagination. This I 
think tonus fairly under the old say- 
ing, ** (bt at cry and little wool, as 
the man said when he shaved his 
pig!" If the case be coolly consi¬ 
dered, I think it will appear that 
Ptiuce Ilohuilohe is not half m> great 


a witch as he pretends to be. I am 
not quite Mire whether our informant 
was in earnest or no, when he al¬ 
luded (in the last number of the 
London MaoazinI') to this royal 
mitacle-worker having raised a cer¬ 
tain Padre B — from the grave. 
But e\ eu if he was, and if Prince 
Ilohenlohc did really, as he asserts, 
disappoint the devil of a roast priest 
and pickles foi supper, tills was not 
after all such an extraordinary per¬ 
formance. Restoring the dead to 
life is si common recreation amongst 
the Illuminati of Germany. We sill 
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saw Mr. Wallack perform the same more immediately concerned in that 
feat last year at the English Opera- diabolical piece of business. Hut on 
lumse. lie brought Mr. T. 1 *. Cooke turning over some of my dustiest 
to life, several times ; and the latter volumes, I find that even in our own 
gentleman was so good as to die country, this species of miracle (as 
many nights successively for the pci haps one of the easiest) is not 
express purpose of repeating the without a precedent. The following 
operation. I do not mean to assert is a proclamation which was issued 
that Mr. Wallack bond Jule deals about the beginning of last century, 
with the devil; but only at second- in order to draw si sufficient number 
hand, the Author of Frankenstein of witnesses, who might attest this 
(a lady, by the way) having been* stupendous event. 

TUB MIGHTY MIRACLE ! ! 

or, the wonder of wonders at wivnMiu.niLL, Ac. Ac. ! ! I 

The town having been busied with ration of the Spiiit; and by the same 
apprehensions of wars in the north, means a man purblind has been 
and the affairs of state; having al- cured; and a woman of a fever; Mr. 
most suffered our late Doctor Emms Preston of a carbuncle; and ano- 
to be buried in oblivion, as well as ther of a deep consumption. There¬ 
in his grave near Windmill-hill; and fore Esquiic Lacy, with the rest of 
so by ennsorpicnce he may rise alone, the inspired prophets, gives notice for 
or as we term it vulgaily, in huggci- the satisfaction of the unbelieving 
mugger, without any to witness the that according to their prophecy (who 
wonder. But let me acquaint year cannot eri) that on the twenty-lifth 
that as such miracles are not com- of May, they lepair to Bunhill-iields, 
inon, it is fit tluy should he pro- and there in that burymg-place, com- 
cl.timed aloud by Fame's trumpet ; nionly called Tindal’s giound, about 
neither have all men the gift ot mis- the twelfth hour of the day. behold 
ing the dead, nor hath it been known the wonderful Doctor fairly rise; and 
fm many ages. in two minutes’ time the earth over 

Esquire Lacy 4 lias published n his coffin will crack, and spread from 
relation of the dealing of God with the coiliti, anil he will instantly 
his unworthy seivant since the time bounce out, and slip off his shroud 
of his believing and professing him- (which must be washed, and with the 
self inspired ; wliiih bcfcl him the boards of his coffin be kept as relies, 
first of July, 1707 . Hi, agitations and doubtless perfoim cures by their 
coming upon him without the work- wonderful operation), and there in a 
ing of his imagination, upon wliat he trice he dresses himself in liis other 
,ow in others, and proceeding from a apparel (which doubtless hath been 
supernatural cause separate and dis- kept for that intent cvei since he was 
tinet from himself; whereby liia arm, interred), and then there he will re¬ 
log, and head have been shaken, his late astonishing matters to the a- 
liinb twitched, the respiration of his mazcineut of all that see 01 bear 
breath has for sundry days beat va- him. 

rious tunes of a drum, and his voice Likewise, for the more convenient 
lias been so strong, clear, and har- accommodation of all spectators, there 
monious, that his natural one could will be very commodious scalfolds 
never furnish. He has been carried erected throughout the ground, and 
on his knees several times round a also without the walls in the adjacent 
room, swifter than he could have fields, called Bunhill-iields,exceeding 
gone on his feet. Sir Richard Buck- high, during this great performance, 
ley has been cured of an hospital of The like may never be seen in 
diseases, by a promise thereof made England hereaftei. And, that you 
through his mouth, + under the ope- may acquaint your children and 

* Restoring to life seems to be a kind of hobby with jiersonR of this name. Our 
friend John, in liis “ Letters to the Drnmqpsts of the Day,” speaks of 41 revivifying 
Melpomene,'’ though there are not two bones of her ladyship sticking together. 

+ This is exactly similar to Prince Hohenlohe’s peiformances; except that we never 
heard of his curing an u hospital of discuses ” at a blow. 
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grand-children (if you have any), 
that you hate seen this mighty 
miracle, you are advised not to neg¬ 
lect this oppoitunity; since it is 
plainly evident that of all the shows 
or wornh rs that are usually seen in 
holiday-time, this must bear the bell; 
and tlieie it is published in all news, 
that the country may come in ; the 
like never performed before. It is 
likewise believed that gingerbread, 
oranges, and all such goods exposed 
to public sale in wheelbarrows will 
doubtless get trade there, at this 
vast concoiusc: therefore, for the 
benefit of poor people, I give them 
timely notice, since it is a bad wind 
blows none no profit. But, besides 
this admirable wonder of this strange 
and particular maimer of his vesiu- 
rection, he is to preach a s< / mint; 
and lest it should not be piloted you 
are invited to be eai -w ; tncsj,es there¬ 
of, as well as cyc-witnesses to see his 
lips go, in the pi enunciation thereof : 
all which will be m.ilLei of gi eat 
moment, filling you all with exceed¬ 
ing amazement and great astonish¬ 
ment ; his voice w ill be loud and au¬ 
dible that all may hear him, and liis 
doctrine full of know ledge; undoubt¬ 
edly you will return home taught 
with profound ltndct standing. Which 
miracle, if you chance to see m hear, 
you will not lor get ; and so by con¬ 
sequence, for the fuluu, be endowed 
with sound judgment, and most ex¬ 
cellent wisdom, most eloquent ex¬ 
pressions, and what not. 

Then neglect not this great and 
most beneficial oppoitimity, but lot 
that time set all jour nfiaiis aside. 
And take this advice iiom Mr. Lacy, 
and the inspiied pi optic ts, together 
with Mrs. Mary, ol Turninill-stieel, 
a \/u -janphcL .s.s, and the j’oung 
woman who sells junny-pns, w r ho, in 
hopes ol obtaining all your companj, 
remains yours; not questioning lmt 
to give you all content with this iau 
show. 


LOct. 

Such is the proclamation. Now, 1 
think, if Prince Hohenlolie were to 
get up a “ rarce-sliow ” of tliis de¬ 
scription in England, and herald it 
by such a promising manifesto, it 
would do much more towards con¬ 
verting bail Protestants into good 
Catholics,* 1 than all the miracles he 
has hilhuito performed, in holes ami 
conieis, on the fair sex, to whom his 
services .ire chiefly devoted. Sup¬ 
pose, for instance, he were to convene 
an assembly of the English and li ish 
bishops, and in their presence raise 
from the dead some celebrated cha¬ 
racter lately defunct, such us the 
Emperor Napoleon, or Billy Wateis ; 
m if the worms have made away 
with too much of these cotomporaiy 
meteors, the Irish Suigcon-General 
w ould probably have no objection to 
die lor a lew minutes, especially as 
by liis owu theory In would only 
have to imughn iiiiustIf alive uiruin, 
and be so. For my own pait, 1 
have been so fai convinced by l)i. 

11 -’s+ reasoning, that although I 

am but a souy kind ol alieietie, it I 
could only see a tiilling minute ol 
the above sort perionned, it would 
go near to make me suave my bead, 
put on a hair-shirt, and, like Simon 
Stylites, betake nivsclf to the top ol 
London column, where I might Int 
out the rest of my days in penitence 
and obscurity. Until that be done, 
lunvcvei, I think it better to stick to 
my old sect, and support the Anti- 
pope (his Grace the Archhibhop oi 
Canterbury). 

1 should particularly ad\ ise Piinco 
Hohenlolie, in case he adopts my no¬ 
tion of raising the dead, that whe¬ 
ther it he the Empctor Napoleon, 
BilJy Waters, or the Iiish Surgeon- 
General, the resurgent! should be pre- 
\ iously enjoined to art ach a sermon 
(in conformity with the above procla¬ 
mation) before he quits the ground,— 
iu his g/ave t lathes too, as the most 
solemn and suitable to such an oc¬ 
casion. 


* A hart Spaniard it is said makes a good Portuguese. 

f l hue forgotten the I tor tor’s name; I mum the professional gentleman who 
authentu attd Ft nice Jloliculohc's liist English miracles. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK. 


T>> the Kditar of the 

Mv dear Sir,—I need not tell you 
,» off much your request Hallers me, 
nor how willing I am to comply with 
it. Having reflected a pood deal on 
tiie character of Washington Irvine’s 
writings, a very few hours have 
enabled me to adjust my ideas with 
respect to his la«l work ; nor can I 
add much to my letter of the Till 
•lit. on this subject. Though written 
withouL any view to your particular 
consideration, or any notion that my 
piivate ?/).'.(■ dirif would ever be deem¬ 
ed of weight sufficient to oeeiqiy a 
place in your Mai.a/.im, I have 
always, a’fti r Lord StiafVordV in¬ 
structions, so accustomed myself to 
write even upon the most tiivial sub¬ 
jects as if they were of the utmost 
importance, that you need not have 
been at the trouble of requesting me 
not to make any alterations in my 
former litter. 1 have inoicly uddi il 
such rcinaiks as I thought necess.iry 
towards completing it into a kind of 
familiar review’, aid it was for the 
soli purpose of duly connecting these 
additional remarks with those in the 
said letter that 1 asked you to nturii 
it- My expressions, whether with 
regard to matter or manner are as 
much beyond my own power to im¬ 
prove, alter my pen has once com¬ 
mitted them to paper, as they would 
be after my lips hail once committed 
them to air. You have thercloie my 
full pennhsiou to inseit, woid lor 
word, my correspondence of the 7th 
ult. (of which you say you have pre¬ 
served a ropy), ushering it in with 
this little piece, of egotism, by way 
of preface, if you choose, mul sub¬ 
joining tlu> few additional observa¬ 
tions which I now enclose yon. 

I have looked forward to the pub¬ 
lication of (JcoHi'cy Crayon’s new 
work with much greater anxiety than 
to that of n new novel from the inde¬ 
fatigable pen of the Groat Unknown. 
Geoffrey (said 1), does not write 
against time, as the novelist does, 
lie pays his readers more respect 
and docs himself more justice. He * 
loves fame as well ns money. Be¬ 
sides, even when the G. U. was chary 
of his reputation, and leaned but 

Ocr. isiif. 


Lunilon Magazine. 

September 2"», 1II2L 

lightly on his feather, 1 do not know 
that ;o much value (taking the utile 
and the duke together) was derivable 
fiom uny of his works as from those 
of our transatlantic brother, Geoffrey. 
At letivt, speaking for myself, who 
always wish to combine in my read¬ 
ing profit with pleasure, the perpe¬ 
tual insinuation of stories or pas¬ 
sages where the strain of reflection is 
so dei p as to amount almost to phi¬ 
losophy ,—the insinuation of such 
simies m passages amongst those of 
a more purely amusivc kind, will 
ever lender such works as the Sketch 
Book much more acceptable to me 
than novels like those of the Author 
of W’avirley, which are wholly de¬ 
voted to entertainment. I read the 
latter, as it were, against my con¬ 
science. "When 1 have finished one, 
and another, tin* question inevitably 
recurs- -Vfhat have I gained by such 
an expense of time and eyesight? 
Am 1 wiser? Yiry little. Or better? 
Not nuirh. What have I gained, 
tlun? Why, so many hours’ amuse¬ 
ment. And is this all? All: what 
would you more?—Instruction. I 

do not ask a sermon, or a philoso¬ 
phical essay j but instruction of 
some Kind ui oilier, au accession to 
my previous flock of knowledge, 
something which I can chew upon, 
digest, and turr to iny own aggran¬ 
dizement, 1 must have, or I would 
nearly as soon spend my time at a 
billiard tabli. Indeed altogi tiler as 
soon ; for a good game oi billiards 
invigorates the body, whilst a novel, 
such as 1 speak of, debilitates the 
mind. The imagination being pam¬ 
pered, we have no eneigy of appetite 
for the simple fare of reason and 
wisdom which other books set before 
us. That is a higher kind of writing 
which, in however small a degree, 
addresses the heart or the under¬ 
standing as well as the fancy. I do 
not, however, mean to be taken as 
one who condemns romantic or ima¬ 
ginative works ; I merely say that 
those not wholly so are better. It 
would be hard upon readers as well 
as writers to prohibit f were that pos¬ 
sible in efleet) all works of mere en- 
•J I) 
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tertaiiunent ; there sue many who 
can read only such works, and some 
who can wi ite none other. Yet per¬ 
haps it is unjust to say bo : there are 
probably few readers who would not 
willingly imbibe the lessons of wis¬ 
dom if they were sufficiently few and 
concise, if they were agreeably dis¬ 
played and happily illustrated ; there 
are probably few writers who could 
not impart such lessons, if they took 
half the pains to deserve their own 
approbation that they do to merit the 
applause of others. 

To instruct by delighting is a 
power seldom enjoyed by man, and 
still seldotner exercised. It is in 
this respect that Homer may be 
called the second of men, and Shak- 
speare the first. The wisdom of the 
Greek was not so universal as that 
of the Briton, nor his genius so omni¬ 
potent in setting it foitli attractively. 
From the several works of the latter, 
a single work might be compiled 
little less worthy of divine sanction 
than any other extant, and by the 
beauty of its nature, fat mote secure 
of human attention. But Shakspeare 
has done so much in this way, so 
nearly all that is sufficient,—he has 
made the laws of the decalogue and 
all their corollaries so familiar, he 
has exhibited the passions and pro¬ 
pensities, the feelings and emotions, 
incident to humanity, so freely, and 
as I might sav, graphically,—that 
another such artist would be super¬ 
fluous. Nature might create a se¬ 
cond Shakspeare, but it would be 
bad economy. What the first has 
left undone, may be completed by a 
much less expui.se of Promethean 
fire than would go to the creation 
of a second. We arc therefore not 
to look for a similar being, at least 
until we acquire new attributes, or 
are under a new' moral dispensation. 
Spirits of an inferior order, a Milton, 
a Pope, or a Cow per, are potent 
enough to disseminate the remaining 
or minor truths of natural morality 
amongst the people, or rather to re¬ 
peat, illustrate, and impress them on 
our hearts and memories. Writers 
of this (lass whom we may call the 
]'*> min'sters of the Deity, to teach 
from tlx pi ess instead of the pulpit, 
in the closet instead of the church, 
we may exp» ct; and with them 
should w't* be satisfied. Though we 
cannot reasonably hope fm another 


high prophet of profane Inspiration 
to re-communicate to us the lessons 
of divine wisdom which are already 
to be found in Shakspeare. it is no 
presumption to hope that the spirit 
of illumination will descend upon 
humbler poets, and make thein our 
secular guides in morality. This is 
the office which should be sought by 
every writer, and for which he ought 
to prepare himself, as the will to 
become is (independent of genius) 
one and the same with the power to 
be. In this case it is not trod who 
chooses what priests shall serve him, 
but the priests who choose whether 
they will serve him or not. 

The preceding exaltation of the 
poetic character into something of a 
sacred nature, the designating poets, 
as it were,—a temporal order of 
moral teachers,—may astonish those 
who have been accustomed to de¬ 
grade poetry into a ineie collection 
of sounding words and glittering 
images. But a great poet is always 
a philosopher and u moralist ; such 
also, in some degree, is every poet 
who is worthy of that name. The* 
moral state of a nation may be judged 
of by its poetry, and it is its poetry 
which chiefly influences its morals. 
For one man on w horn a moral lesson 
is impressed by a sennon, there are 
at least an hundred on whom it is 
much more deeply impressed by a 
poem. No one who ever read can 
forget— 

I dare do all that may become a man, 

Who dares do more is none. 

But wc hear every Sabbath many 
more maxims tlum we care to re¬ 
member. A nation’s poetry is then 
its immediate Scripture, and the di¬ 
gest of its practical wisdom and mo¬ 
rality. A nation’s poets are the best 
moral teachers of its people. In 
ancient times, when the priesthood 
was not so separate an order as at 
present, the task of instructing the 
|»eople devolved almost wholly on 
the poets; especially on the drama¬ 
tic writers. And hence we find the 
Greek and Roman dramas so replete 
with maxims, precepts, pious exhor¬ 
tations, and moral sentiments. 

But to combine the poet and the 
philosopher is not given to every one. 
To instruct and delight at the same 
tirpe is, as I before observed, not 
within the power of every author; 
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&t least, in this respect, there is a 
great difference in different authors. 
In the single province of amusing 
they are more on a level both with 
each other, and with the profes¬ 
sors of many less intellectual arts, 
—the painter, the musician, the ac¬ 
tor, and llie buffoon. But he who 
can, at once, improve our hearts, ex¬ 
pand our minds, and entertain our 
fancy, is a far superior genius to him 
who can do but one ol these. It is 
in this general faculty that 1 think 
• Washington Irving excels his cotem- 
porarics. This is the age of “ deep 
feeling,” but of little else. Few au- 
tliois endeavour to merit the reputa¬ 
tion of beftag as wise a- they are 
pas-ionate. The anthoi of Wuveiley 
is certainly a more powerful writer 
than the author of the Sketch Hook; 
that is, his subjects are more lofty, 
liis imuueiy is more daring, and his 
language is, if 1 may so express my¬ 
self, much louder and more vehement. 
But though a more powciful, he is 
not a more effeetivt \\ ritei. lie agi¬ 
tates the heart nunc, but he dots not 
more forcibly peisuade it towards 
his object. And he would as soon 
think of putting on hand and cassock 
as of addicssing the icason instead 
of the fancy of his i callers. 1 say 
not this to disparage the author of 
Waverlcy ; by no inc'uns. llis line 
of writing may not admit of such a 
proceeding. His talents m iy lie in 
auother direction, and, powerful as 
they arc, they may not he universal. 
T merely w isfi to point out in what I 
conceive Washington living's supe¬ 
riority to consist. He is certainly 
the only author 1 can now recollect, 
who, in the present day, largely in¬ 
termingles moral reflection with the 
poetry of composition. This is the 
consummation devoutly to be wibhed 
by readers, and devotedly to be 
sought after by writers. The author 
of the Sketch Book is, in my opinion, 
a model for that class of writers to 
whose works the multitude chiefly 
resorts for its mental recreation, ap¬ 
prehensible by almost every age, sex, 
and condition, yet not beneath any. 
He unites much of the solid with 
more of the splendid ; a certain de¬ 
gree of reflection witli a greater de¬ 
gree of imagination ; considerable 
power and will to instruct, still more 
considerable power and will to de¬ 
light. But such unions aie rare; 


unions by which Nature sometimes 
endeavours to make compensation for 
the myriads of fools whom she brings 
every day into the world. 

How beautifully, for instance, docs 
the story of “ 1 he Widow and her 
Son,” in the Sketch Book, intervene 
between “ The Country Church ” \ 
and “The Boar’s Head Tavern!” 
How much sweet and unobtrusive 
wisdom is inculcated by the sketch ' 
of “ Westminster Abbey” and se 4 
veral others in these volumes ! IIow 
frequently does the author lead us* 
unwarily into a train of reflection! 
and in tile midst ol his liveliest sto¬ 
ries how often do we meet with sen¬ 
tences and pastures of gentle admo¬ 
nition or instructive remark, a maxim 
or a moial, tending to make ut> better 
or wiser, disclosing a new truth, or 
impressing an ohl one!—But of thisf 
beautiful and mist pi aisc worthy in¬ 
troduction ot initial relitrtion into 
winks of entertainment, “ Rutal Fu¬ 
nerals ” is the happiest example. \ 
The subject is inltresting to the most 
insensible readei ; the language is 
some of the sweetest 1 have ever met 
with ; and the sentiments are of that 
deeply impressive moral kind, preg¬ 
nant with feeling, simple, yet full of 
thought,—composing a master-piece 
of its kind, which it is almost vain 
lor me to recommend to imitation; 
for it can scaiceiy bi imitated ivith 
success, perhaps by the author him¬ 
self. The last page or two where lie 
speaks of “ the son ows lor the dead ” 
are worthy of perpetual study and 
eternal remembrance. They are at 
once beautiful ami sublime ; in¬ 
structive and delightful. To them I 
ivould chiefly point my reader’s at¬ 
tention, as exhibiting that degree of 
reflection, and that measure of in¬ 
struction, which 1 am anxious to see 
all our geneial authors impart to 
some portions of their writings. 1 
am not an admirer of didactic com¬ 
position ; but I confess it is not with¬ 
out some compunction that 1 sacrifice 
my time to tin perusal of works 
whore the imagination alone is pam¬ 
pered, and the reason altogether starv¬ 
ed. Idle meditation would be a moie 
profitable employment than such 
Reading. 

With these pre-dispositions in Mr. 
Trying's favour, and with these 
expectations from his forthcoming 
work, you may judge, my dear sir, 
alia 
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of my disappointment, when instead 
of the qualities J have mentioned as 
raisintr him so far above his cotom- 
poraries, I touml little in his Tales 
of a Tinvelhr, J>ut the style, to ad¬ 
mire. Here is scarcely a gleam of 
h/s playful and Addisonian wit; 
nothing of his vivid delineation of 
character. Hut this is not the worst. 
The Tales of a Traveller are a num¬ 
ber of short stories comprised in two 
volumes of about the same .size as his 
foimer works. A'of one of these sto- 
rit s is of the lefloetive character. In 
not one of them does the author in¬ 
dulge that fine strain of sentiment 
and moral feeling which makes his 
/ Sketch Hook Mich a family-treasure, 
■—even for the space of an ordinary 
paragraph. Homo of the tales are, to 
be sure, of a serious nature ; serious 
a* any one of those hundred thousand 
frightful little stories ol ghosts and 
Italian banditti that appal the mid¬ 
night milliner,—and just as i\ orthy 
of any other reader’s ndmiiation. 
Except iu beauty and grace of lan¬ 
guage they are not a whit superior 
to an equal number of pages torn 
from the innumerable garbage-novels 
which Paternoster pours upon us 
every publishing week. It is curious 
enough too, lti.it the authoi in his 
preface actually makes a boast of the 
“ sound nioiality" im ideated by each 
of his stmies ; not by vum* of tlum, 
observe, but by unit of them. Now 
1 beg leave to pul the question to 
Mr. Irving,—Wheie is the “sound 
moral” ol the following stories, viz. 
The Ore.il Unknown. The Hunting 
l>inner, The Adventure of my Unde, 
The Adventure of my Aunt, The 
Hold Dragoon, The Herman Stu¬ 
dent, The Mysterious Picture, The 
Mysteiions Stranger, i. e. n/l the 
stories of Hart I, except the last ? Is 
there one of the stories in Pait III 
which contains more “ sound mo¬ 
rality” than banditti stories gene¬ 
rally do? The impression left on my 
mind by Mr. Irving's fascinating de¬ 
scription of these heroic ruffians is ra¬ 
ther in favour of robbing. I don't know 
but that if I possessed a good villanous 
set of features, and the tact of dress- 
ing myseJf/wut? device in the “lich and 
picturesque jackets and hii relies” (h 
these Italian cut-throats, l should he 
tempted into the romance of t&kiug 
purges amongst the Abni/./i moun- 
tauwj wens it for nothing but to pick 


up some of that “ sound morality ” 
which Air. Irving says is to be fouud 
there. Hut to be serious : it will be 
very evident to nil who read these 
volumes, that in the two Halts i have 
specified (i.e. half the book), the mo¬ 
rality is either evil or exceptionable. 

I have reason to believe that Mr. 
Irving received a very liberal sum 
fiom iiis publisher for this wotic ; 
and if this be really the case I 
am sorry for it. Should l be asked 
wherefore? I answer; that (not to 
speak of fame) it is much to ho feared 
his own interest, as well as that of 
the public, will eventually suflei by 
it. Irving will now pci haps begin 
to “ write agv.in-t tune” as othcis 
do, and destroy his own credit with 
his readers, as otliris have done. 
Heing myself a man of no supeilhious 
wealth, I shall certainly reflect ma¬ 
turely before I give ioiu-and-twenty 
shillings for his next woik, whatever 
it may be. And how does the in¬ 
terest of the public sillier? Why in 
this manner: the author, as I may 
say. (hhands us of the deeper riches 
of his mind, putting us off with the 
dross which lies nearest the mu face, 
can be mote easily gotten together, 
and more readily delivered ovi i to 
th” task-master, his publisher. The 
Tales of a Traveller seem to tell one 
more tale than the author would wish 
to make public,- viz: that (ieolliey 
(.'rayon know - something of “ The 
Art of Bnnhinuking ” beyond the 
mere theory. They hear unequivo¬ 
cal ninths of having been composed 
for Mr. Murray, aud not for the 
public. Whilst rending them, I was 
perpetually haunted by a singular vi¬ 
sion ; I fancied that 1 saw the author 
at his Writing-disk, armed with a 
goose-quill and other implements of 
literary husbandry, whilst the afore¬ 
said eminent bibliopobst stood at his 
elbow, jingling a purse of .overeigns, 
from winch a couple descended into 
the author's pouch according as he 
finished every page of foolscap. 
Hasty composition is written in pal¬ 
pable yet invisible letters on the 
face of the whole work. The sub¬ 
jects chosen are most of them com¬ 
mon-place ; aud the manner of treat¬ 
ing them is not very original. There 
is in thi sc volumes, as I have said, 
nothing of that sweet and solemn re- 
ilection, no traces of that fine rich 
vein of melancholy meditation, which 
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threw surli an air of interest over his 
first and best work, which infused 
s.uch a portion of moral health into 
the public constitution.* Yes, there 
is one passage of this nature, and it 
is the best in the whole work. ]t is 
the description ol a wild and reckless 
youth who returns, alter many wan¬ 
derings, to visit the grave of the only 
being he had loved on earth, his mo¬ 
ther. Geoffrey Ciayou wrote this 
passage. We may perceive, also, 
traces of the other end of his pcm.il 
in the humorous Dutch stories which 
form l’art IV' of liiscollcction. The pun 
has some ti uth in it w hi eh asserts that 
Mr. Irving is at home whenever he 
gets among his native scenes and fel¬ 
low countrymen. Though even in this 
Part the touches ol humour are lower 
and less powerful than of old ; faint 
llaslu s of that merriment which were 
wont to set his readers in n roar. 
J Hip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow 
I are stories beyond the inspiiation of 
.* Albemarle-street. Ol the remaining 
Tales in these volumes, the author 
of llraccbridge-luill may have written 
some,—and any other “ gentleman 
of the pi ess’ 1 i only hoi rowing Mr. 
Ji ling’s i asiness and place ot lan- 
euaue) might ha\e wiitten the rest. 
One or two Ann t a iwuw*, and a ge- 
ueial dearth of those poctdiai beau¬ 
ties in thought and expiesrioti which 
o\ i rspread his toriner w m !.s. indicate 
the same iieglieome and i aslc which 
1 have remuiked as comparatively 
distinguishing these volumes. At 
least I had rathci impute these faults 
to those cause's than m a mind worn 
out, or a genius hioken down. ’J'he 
author may possibly have- written 
this work at the feet of Fame, not 
under the eye of Mammon ; hut ii so 
— Farewell! his occupation's gone 1 ! 
Godfrey Crayon was Mr. Irving, hut 
Mr. Irving is not Geoffrey < hay on. 

As to delineation ot character, I 
could scarcely persuade myself that 
he who drew the admirable portrait 
of Master ffitnon could err so la¬ 
mentably as our author has, in at¬ 
tempting to depict several miniatures 
in the piesont volumes. A worthy 
fox-hunting old baronet ” tells a most 
romantic love-tale, with all the sen¬ 


sibility of a disciple of Della Crimea, 
and an officer of British dragoons is 
made to speak in the following style, 
so very characteristic of that order 
of gentlemen : “ Oh! if it’s ghosts 
you want, honey,” cried an 'Irish 
captain of dragoons, “ if it’s ghosts 
you want, you shall have a whole 
regiment of them. And since these 
gentlemen have given the adventures 
of their uncles and aunts, faith and 
I’ll even give you a chapter out of 
my own family-hisloiv.” To he sure 
this officer had the ill-luck to have 
been horn in the same country with 
Duike, Sheridan, and Grattan ; he 
was, it must he confessed—an Irish¬ 
man ; and it is past doubt that Irish¬ 
men in general can never wholly di- 
v<st themselves of a certain melli¬ 
fluous elongation of tone called the 
hronor, nor perhaps of a gieuter 
breadth of pionuuciatiou than our 
English nicely of ear can digest ; 
hut although my experience has lain 
pretty largely" amongst gentlemen of 
that nation, 1 must in justice say 
that 1 never yet met with one whose 
idiom in any depice appioachcd tlie 
plebeian model Iieie brought before 
us. Mr. Ir\ mg, judging probably 
liom the “ l.iscal a w ” uluini crime, 
or vagabondism, has diinti to*his 
cotuiMy,tli.it common iv/ag imu furn- 
t , conceives it necessary to make 
an Irish gentleman expiess himself 
like an Irish American ; oi pci hap? 
he has taken h'oigard and Macuioiiis 
for his In uu-ittrut. To me, who have 
kept la tter company than Air Irving 
probably met with in 1 liherno-Ame¬ 
rica, his delim ation ot an Irish go «- 
f/unnn, as we must j icsmne every 
dragoon-officri to he, appears oiiin- 
sively umuituial. thing monover 
put foil.li as a general eliarai teristie 
description ^ which, with Mi. living’s 
seal to it, must necessarily have its 
influence on ioreiyn opinion^, the 
gentry* of that nation cannot Imt 
consider it as an insult and an injus¬ 
tice which the ignorance that dictated 
it can alone excuse. 

In the L’Envoy* to the Sketch Book 
Mr. Irving speaks of the “ contra¬ 
riety* of excellent i ounscl ** which had 
being given him by his clitics. “ One 


* Tt is ungenerous I acknowledge, hut T cannot help wishing that the author of 
the Sketch Honk hail remained a little longer under the pres* ore of that luislmtunc 
(whatever it may have been) which seemed to have dictated those pathetic and deeply - 
affecting little stone-, tlmi limn the principal charm of his maiden work. 
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kindly advised him to avoid the ludi¬ 
crous, another to shim the pathetic.” 
11 (lie tm n i»t an author's genius is to 
be cl* ti i mined from the line of \vi iting- 
which he seems mod to indulge, hu~ 
moiu is certainly the teiguingquality 
of Mr. In itig’s mind. Bracebiklge- 
Hall, uiueh and the best part of the 
Tales of A Tiaveller, are mitten in 
the humorous vein On the other 
hand, if the turn of genius is to be 
estimated by the felicity ol execution, 
we should pel hups sa> that oui au¬ 
thors forte was the pathetic. Hut 
hi truth, the fine melancholy shade 
which was thrown over the Sketch 
Book seems to have been onl> the 
effect of sonow's passing cloud,— 


COu. 

and to have past with it. Could not 
Mr. Irving manage to be humorous 
and pathetic at the same time, a id 
give us anothc i Ski tcli Book ? He 
would thus please both patties, in¬ 
stead of ucithei. 

To conclude: it is an usual com¬ 
plaint with the authors of one popu- 
hu woik that thin sue ili ding ef¬ 
forts aie ungiaciousK icoehed by 
1 lu* public: but the inferiority of the 
Tales of a Traveller to Mr. living’s 
preceding vvoiks is so palpable, that 
I am sure he himself must at know - 
ledge the sentence that condemns it 
as unwoithy of his talents to In just. 

I am, &c. &c. 
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AIIAVUUI Ol llslS. Oil CI1AM.JL 
Ol CITFAim, &,l. THE IOUKTH IM¬ 
PRESSION, WITH MVVY ADDITIONS. 

i ondon, Pius rrn i on mi hard hoy- 
si on, and Aim i o or SOI 1) A1 Ills 
SHOPPE IN 1V11-LANF Nl\l THF IX- 
CHEUUER-oi i ici 1634 Duodecimo, 
containing 234 pages, besides 14 ot pre¬ 
liminary mattei, and 12 more of contents 
or index. 

This is anothei and latci edition 
of the cuiious little volume iccorded 
in out last nunibei, (p. 2S5.) and we 
an 1 again tempted to intrndui e it to 
the notice of oiu readtis in a vei> 
short at title, became the additions 
are so numerous as to make it al¬ 
most a distilu t publication from its 
predecessor, and some of the je-ls 
are not unworthy of revival. 

The first edition consists of 1«* > 
articles, the fomth of 261; out of 
which number 91 are altogether new, 
26 of them being substitutions foi 
the same number originally i r iv on in 
til*' copies of 1630, but subsequently 
withdiawn. 

Theie was piobably an edition lu- 
twcui the sixth of 1610 ami that ol 
1660 mentioned by (hanger; foi in 
“ A catalogue of some books printed 
for Richard Royston, at the Angel in 
Xrjtt-Jaue, London and some formeily 


jnmted at Oxtoul,” appended to L\- 
loul s “ Plain Alan s Sense-, i \i i< 1 st d 
to discern both good and evil,” Lon¬ 
don, 16 3 3, in quuito; we find Tlu 
Buuqut 1 of ./( sts, n( u and old, in 12. 

Since mu last, we aie «llso indebt¬ 
ed to a fuciid foi looking through the 
registers of the Slutioneis’ company; 
and fiom his information, we learn 
that the fust book cnte»cd in Roy- 
ston’s name was Junuaty 26, 162ft 
(I62 ‘)) An Elegtt upon Ihc Fatt of flu 
most IiojkJ all younq Prim* Unity, tl- 
ihst Sonnt io his Ufa 1 ' 1 of Boht mm , 
so that it would appear he tom- 
mem ed business nearly a year aud u 
half pi feeding the appearance of our 
jest book, and when he was about 
the age of 2S. The jests weie en¬ 
tered May 10, 1630. In 1633 he had 
a partneishin with Allot (the editor 
of England's Parnassus, find the 
publisher of the second Hhakspcare) 
and others in Witheis’ Emblems, in 
folio, a book which must have re¬ 
quited no small capital from the 
nuniliei and beauty of the engiavings. 

We promised to be brief, and will 
keep our wm d by concluding with a 
few of the witticisms added to the 
present edition, although we do not 
presume to sa^ with the original 
printer : 
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Since, reader, I before have found thee 
kinde 

Expect this fourth impression more refinde. 

Of Pi to Martyi. (31.) 

One Peter Martyr a great schollar and 
very famous in liis time, had beenc a long 
suitor for a bislioprick, but was still eiost m 
his suit; at the last foure fryers confessors 
were preferred together to foure vacant 
seas, and he not remembred : which being 
told him, hce said. Me thinks amongst so 
main/ conji ww.i, one martyr would not 
ha. r done atnissr. 

Of one for fa.our made a Master if Art. 
(ill.) 

Two gentlemen meeting, saithonc to the 
other, AVoulJ you beJicre that such a 
man, being late at < Kford, had the cour- 
tt sie done him to he made master of art ? 
to whom the other answered; O yes; 

ithout i).i< sthni. 

Of n lit. me. (102.) 

A divme in Ins seitunn praying for the 
Lords spiritual! and temporal!, deviled 
heartily m his prav ir thus ; that tlie Lords 
spmtuull might be made hs\t temporally 
and the Lords temporall /non s pintualh 

.In OJfii i in tit, ision. (182.) 

A great man in tins kingdome being of 
a *t mperate uml spare dyet. and using to 
take much physiek, h.ul the reversion of 
anotlier man's office, who was exceeding 
f.it and cnipulcut, and loved to dnnk detpe 
and to feed high, to whom being invited to 
dinner and finding Ins Moinaik sukly and 
weake, foiliore to cate at all; whieli tile 
other observing, Sii, ‘-.mil he, ton take too 
iiiiuii of the apothet a* i. \ phvnk, and loo 
little of the kitciun'' . and 1 eaie though 
vouaiemy executor for n.y place, yet 1 
may outlive you. The othu taking uj» a 
pure V'enite gl.tsse that tlun stood before 
him, made him this an wer; J ij.ustun, 
flinty Sir , for this britth glassi w/iith you 
sci , tiling will and entej ally hi jit, may last 
as long ns your gicat biassi htttU. 

Of a motUnth Or mho. (231 ) 

A gentleman of a very' temperate dyet 
hitting at table whore there was great plenty 
of wine, drunke very sparingly; which 
observed by another, who then sate over 
against him ; Sir, saith he, if none in the 
world would driuke more than you, wine 
would bee cheaper to whom he replyed, 
“ Nay rather, if all men did drinke as I 
doe, it would make wine very dearc, for / 
drinke as much as J mu." 

Ah Epitaph upon a Scolding Woman. 

( 216 .) 

Wee lived one and twenty yeare 

Like man and wife together; • 

I could no longer have her heere. 

Shoe’s gone, l know not whether. 

If I could guesse, 1 doe professr 
(I speukc it nol to flatter) 


Of all the women in the world, 

I never would come at her. 

Her body is bestowed well, 

A handsome grave doth hide her. 

And sure her soule is not in hell. 

The fiend could not abide her. 

I think shoe mounted upon hie. 

For in the last great thunder 

Mec thougt 1 heard her voy ei on Inc 
ltcmling the clouds in sumler. 

Of a Woman that was Jteatra by hit Hus¬ 
band. (260.) 

A country fellow hail an idle housewife 
that dul use to sit sloiliiull at home, and 
settle he* scltc about nothing that belonged 
to any housewifery, but suffered all things 
to goc (as the old proverb* i-) at sive and 
seven. Upon a tune commnig from his 
labour, and finding her to sit la/mg by the 
tire he tooke a holly wand, n><d began to 
cudgell her s iui.tily ; at who i she eiyed 
out aloud, ai d vijd, Alas ! i.u n.iiid. what 
doe you lni.uiJ you sec 1 doe nothing, 1 
doe nothing l, nn.-iy nit, s.iitli hce, 1 
know that verv will, and that is the reason 
for whu.li I boat thee. 

AVc have before said, that Aichoc, 
who is held forth as th< editoi ot the 
l.itfei editions of this volume, had in 
all probability nothing to do with 
the publication. In the edition ol' 
Kill), is one jest which dots nol ap¬ 
pear in the preccdiiie copier, and 
w hieii is the only passage tin one bout 
the volume that has any allusion to 
him. 

In tn iiu/.fiHi/i d (p. if ) 

Om pat’imAuh. da king’* iisn> avmg 
bsioro tool d many, was .-it l,e>t w<21 me! 
with.d) : lor lemming to a aobhinan to 
give him good mermw up> n new Mate’s 
day. he received a veiy gracious nwaid 
from hun: twenty good pieces ot gold m 
his hand, lint the covetoustbole expecting 
(it seeines) a greater, shooke them m his 
fist, and stud they were too light. The no¬ 
bleman tooke it ill from him, but dis¬ 
sembling his angir he said, 1 prctliee 
Arche, let nice see them agaiue, for a- 
ntongst tlum there is one pecee 1 would he 
loath to part with. Arche supposing lice 
would have .added more unto them, deli¬ 
vered them backe to my bird, who putting 
’em up in his pocket, said well, “ f once 
gave money into u jooh's fland, who had 
not the nit to kcejie it.” 

This extract is curious, .is it cor¬ 
roborates the accounts given in some 
of the writers of that day, ot the 
profusion and exti avagauce of the 
new year’s gifts, and it will easily 
account foi the wealth said to be 
amassed by Armstrong whilst he 
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held the situation of royal fool. To 
prove that he saved money, and laid 
it out in the purchase of landed pro¬ 
perty, we have met w ith a contempo¬ 
rary autlioiilj iu an uncommonly rare 
tract printed in duodecimo 1636, ami 
entitled, The fatal! Nuptiall, or Mourn¬ 
ful/ Maniage. This is a metrical 
account of a lamentable accident 
that occurred in the preceding- year, 
on Windermere Water, when forty- 
seven persons (among them a young 
married couple with their friends and 
relations going to keep the wedding) 
were drowned. The anonymous poet 
(a very bad one l>y the way) mean¬ 
ing to enforce the uncertainty of life 
and the liability of all ranks to a 
similar disaster, introduces A rebee, 
who was probably well known in the 
neighbourhood of the accident. 


Is’t so, that wee In homely danger stand, 
Whether wee suile by sea, or got* by land ? 
That wee to tip world but one entrance 
have, 

But thousand mcancs of passage to our 
grave ?— 

And that the wise shall no more fruit re- 
ceavo 

Of all his labours, then the foole shall 
have— 

For tip politick Hun must yecld to swelling 
Humber, 

As well as tli’ least of his inferiour number. 
And Arehce ,, that / hh J'uoh , m/u .11 hii hast 
dreamt a. 

For pun hast lands, must be possest of 
stem mcs. 

Archoe, however, took care not to 
endanger himself on the water: he 
married a wife, enjoyed his property, 
and died, at a good old age, in hist 
bed, in the year 1672. 


NOW AM I HAPPIER THAN A KINO ’ 

Now am I happier than a king! 

My goblet Hows with wine. 

And round my couch the gay girls sing. 

And all their love is mine ! 

My brow is bound with ivy pale. 

And tendrils of that tree 

Thu best that grows on hill or dale,— 

At least the best to me ! 

My bower is wreathed of myrtle green. 

The lily, and the rose. 

Whose red bud blushes to be seen 
’Mid lilies lair as those ! 

Thus am J happier than a king ! 

My goblet Hows with wine, 

And round my couch the gay girls sing. 
And all their lo\o is mine 1 

And Myra laughs, and Daphne smiles. 

And tJalatea tries 

To win me with her witching wiles,— 

And gentle Thvrza sighs ! 

Thus am I happier than a king! 

My goblet Hows with wine. 

And round my couch the gay girls sing. 
And all their love is mine ! 

Then lill iny bowl, and bind my hair 
With fresher wine and flowers: 

To-morrow may belong to Care,— 

To-day ! to-day is ours ! 

Now am I happier than a king ! 

My goblet '"ovw with wine, 

\nd round my couch the gay girls sing, 
And all tlnii love is mint ! 
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Part 

IVf took up our lodging at a 
wretched lam no, one of the lew 
houses within the walls of Puestum, 
and having reposed a little, went 
forth to examine the temples. 

How grunt/tost, how imposing, how 
sublime are these old edifice?—mins 
they can hardly be called, they have 
still such a character of firmness, of 
entireness! These “ firm-set” co¬ 
lumns seem to be rooted in the earth 
-—to have grow n from it—mysteri¬ 
ous, eternal, they seem almost pro¬ 
ductions of other enemies than those 
of man ! IIow inadequate are mo¬ 
dels or diuwiugsto comey the grand 
charactei s of architecture ! 11ow w e 

fell the but, when our eyes took in 
the magnitude ot the propoition.s, the 
grandeur of tlie emt nthie of these 
structures! And so great a clou in 
exists in their wild solitary situation 
—this wide—wide plain seems to 
icservo itself exclusively for their 
basis, this eiicus of mountains, and 
this sea form so approptiate a liame 
for them—the sih nee of man stems 
here the sih nee oi let eiem e, and the 
tinkle of the sheep-bell, the distant 
low of the ox, the n.stle ot the green 
li £ u rd, and e\ eu 

. . . . j strith mgrati 

Dalle rornici squallulc e de' coni- 

aie sounds consonant to the lm.uy 
antiquity, to the ohsc med but \ene- 
lable glories of the edifice*-. We 
have no wish (piobaldy because we 
have no means) of adding much to 
the volumes of description that al¬ 
ready exist, of these remains—so he 
not frightened, gentle editor—we lane 
serve up our tew observations with a 
brevity that must excuse their illo¬ 
gical disorder. 

Padre Paoli must have been mad, 
or curst indeed with a Jiorror:i/ttMo 
taste in architecture (as Paoliui ob¬ 
serves), when he said that the style 
of these temples was ra:::.<> c goj/b 
(rude* and clumsy), condemned by all 
persons that loved delicacy; his sup¬ 
posing them to he w'orks of the Ktms- 
cans, and in the IClitiscaii order, was 
bad enough ; his careir of ignorance 
might have slopped there—the bar- 


11 .* 

burous old monk ought to have been 
confined to his cell a year for his 
contumacy 1 

Mr. Forsyth was certainly right iu 
curtailing the antiquity of the Paes- 
tum temples, and Mr. Eustace’s as¬ 
sertion, that “ from the solidity or 
heaviness of their forms, we must 
conclude that they are the oldest 
specimens ol Grecian art now in ex¬ 
istence,” can hardly he made good. 

“ The proportions ot an order,” says 
tlie former gentleman, “ aie but a 
matter of convention ; they often vary 
in the same country, nay in the same 
edifice ; and surely a Phidias work¬ 
ing in the metropolis of (iiecian art, 
with its two lust architects and the 
Pentelie quarry at his command, 
might well produce more elegance 
than contemporary, or even later 
aitists, who wcie confined to the 
ruder mateiial- and tastes oi a remote 
colony.” In suppoit of this opinion 
we would ob»ei\o that the vtult 
— the very co.use, po'ou«, and at 
the aim* time, a ei y luittle stones, of 
width the tempi, s a. e built, an such 
as adapt tLciusch t s mote agree.ildy 
to large mas-es than to fine lie lit 
pieces. These stones w eie undoubt¬ 
edly framed anti found at I*.: slum 
itself; they are hard cm alliiie pi tri- 
factions : the buckish water til the 
livei Soho that mils* hy the walls of 
the town, ami in dillcicnt hi am lies 
across the plain, has so stioug a pe¬ 
trifying a‘h tue that you can almost 
follow its opei ation with the eye ; the 
walensol the neighbouring Sole have 
always been remaikable inr tl e same 
quality : in many' places where the 
soil had been remoAcd, we pin ec ivi d 
s/rafti of stones siuiUai to those an inch 
compose the temples and we would 
almost ’'inline to say, that the sul>- 
siiutum ol all the plain, lioia the Sell* 
to Aeropoli, is ol the like substance. 
Furious petrifaction* nl'leavcs, pieces 
of Avood, insects, and other a c cot aide 
and animal matters, aie nhscivcd in 
the mateiials of the eoluimis, an alls, 
Ac- 

The rtft/o/van walls of tlu* city :i:e 
pretty an ell pieserved, except on tlie 
-side Ionn aids the sea; on the cut lent 


* N.c col ix p. 1-J. ioi the la a pan. 
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side they have suffered little, aud 
fragments of towers, which si cm to 
have flanked tlie walls at regular 
distances, yet exist. The gate in 
this part, called La Porta ib/la St¬ 
rata (from u small rudely sculptured 
figure, which looks more like a dol- 

{ >hin, over the arch) is very perfect, 
»ul mean and small, and here the 
aquiduct which conveyed the water 
from the mountains behind C'apaccio 
is traced for some distance. Near 
the hollow, called the Ampin theatre, 
we p» rceived the figure of u gladia¬ 
tor, seated with a shield on his arm, 
executed in bold relief, on a large 
block of fine white stone, which had 
been but lately discovered. It may 
serve to strengthen the rights of the 
* e scooped out space ” to its title of 
amphitheatre.—Yet if this hole was 
the arena of an amphitheatre, what 
a diminutive one it must have been ! 
Did not the Roman taste for that 
amusement take so deeply among the 
Paestaus, as among their other colo¬ 
nies and conquests ? And yet the coin 
most frequently found here, bearing 
the Latin epigraph Paest ., has tin- 
figure of a gladiator on one side and 
of a wild beast on the other. 

We did not quit the interesting 
ruins until evening closed in. Our 
quarters at O Si Pijte s were not 
particularly good; his hostelry con¬ 
sisted oi a stable and pig's-siy on the 
ground floor ; upstairs a good sized 
room that was kitchen, tap, parlour, 
and dining-room, a bed-room for the 
whole family behind, and on one side 
a spence about ten feet square, in 
which they had shaken down two 
sacks of straw for us. Comfort we 
could not expect, but we were very 
merry withal: the few inhabitants of 
th it secluded spot met at <V> Pern's 
to spend the evening in jollity be¬ 
fitting the season (you remember it 
was Easter Sunday); an old man 
played the Spanish guitar, and a boy 
bc.it a tabor; the landlord’s children 
(«<• utern vnu bclla jiroristu ) danced 
the tarantella , while the older by¬ 
standers bent time and cracked their 
fingers foi castanets. We contri¬ 
buted mu poition to the amusement 
by treating them to supper and wine, 
and this h.ul so good an effect that 
we were soon in as gay a circle as 
can be imagined. The joke, the 
'story, the rustic song went round, 
of In ughter followed another, 
^§H|hoiigh rough and noisy, thcii 


mirth was not at all jjfross or offen¬ 
sive. We made the singers repeat 
slowly three or four of their songs, 
which, like ancient oral traditions are 
spread fiom mouth to mouth, and 
without ever being committed to the 
custody of ink and paper, enjoy a 
circumscribed, tiny immortality, in 
the town or village where they were 
produced; we wrote them down, 
they are exceedingly simple, but not 
without prettiness—how figurative— 
how eastern is this passage ! 

FigKuola con quisto pietto pulouibino, 

Luci piii della lima di Yennaro, 

’Sta buccuzza vostra yetta liori, 

Le labruzze son coralli naturali; 

Quanno ti metti ’sta tovaglia bionna. 

Mi pari un antenna in auto muic ! 

Maid with the dove’s breast. 

Thou hhincst brighter than the moon of 
January, 

This nn.utli of thine throws forth flowers, 
Thy lips arc natural corals; 

Mlien thou puttest thy In own napkin o\ r 
thy hi ad 

Thou sii-crnest to me a sail in the high slj * 

Admire, we beseech you, the orii n- 
talitif of the simile, “ when thou 
mttest thj brown napkin over thy 
read, thou seemest to me si sail in 
the high sea.” No northern imagi¬ 
nation, less than Macphersou-Os- 
sian can come up to this ! 

When our merriment was at its 
height, it was into nip tod by loud 
cries across tlu- plain, and the bark¬ 
ing of dogs: a boy came in saying, 
“ so no ealati i In pi” (the wolves arc 
come down), and we all ran to the door: 
the noise, however, waxed wenkoi 
and weaker, aud soon ceased. This in¬ 
cident introduced a long conversa¬ 
tion on the privation of fire-arms, on 
wolVfcs, and shooting. On the re¬ 
integration or pristiuatiou (the latter 
is the favourite woid now) of King 
Ferdinand's government after the 
fall of the constitution, the people 
were disarmed, punishments decreed 
against such as concealed their arms, 
and many obstacles placed in the 
way of obtaining licences, especially 
for such as had been, or were sus¬ 
pected of haviug been Carbonari. 
This was felt as a dreadful evil all 
over the kingdom, and the inbabi- 
tajits of this part of the country hail 
strong and particular motives of dis¬ 
content. “ The mountains around 
are full of wolves,” said our host, 
ft they come down in troops and at¬ 
tack our flocks, and even out colts 
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and marc? before our eyes, and we 
can do nothing but shout and throw 
our sticks at them ; the rogues have 
found out we have no gnus, and the 
next thing they will do will be to 
come and eat us in our houses." 
But, besides affording tins protec¬ 
tion, a gun was a great provider; 
tile plain abounds in game, and, be 
it said in canjidcir/jt, now and then 
an muulv wild boat, or a silly fat 
buik oi so, would wander from the 
roj al w nods ot 1Vrsano, to places 
wheie lie had no business, and the 
country people (always preserving 
In ifisfamu ifi riyicUo towards the 
game-keepers, who are numerous), 
would now and then take the liberty 
oi bunginglum down and eating him. 

We leimmliu'ul that the Epu u- 
lemi iloiaee speaks somewhere with 
salislaitiou of supping on u Lucauian 
boar, hut we had no idea of the sa- 
v miriness of a Liu anian wolf: hen, 
howcici, w r e learned that the pea¬ 
sants aie accustomed to eat that 
flesh, and tliai they think it vei> 
good. Su ih ijtitwio nro/M)j>itu mu host 
told us a delightful story: a short 
time alter his marriage he took a 
wolf and gave .1 dinner to some of 
his neighbours ; his spouse, who was 
a Jon s'funi, «oul not endowed with 
the Paestan pmlileetion lor wolf- 
flesh, ate ol' it heartily without know¬ 
ing what it was; a- soon as the 
repast was ended, the frolic began 
by the company’s imitating the uhi- 
larc of the wolf, which harmonious 
noise, they said, p weeded from the 
animal they had eaten—she felt ra¬ 
ther qualmish at the time, hut ever 
since has had no objection to a bit of 
the monster. The following membra 
disjecta ol the e\ oning’s lucubiufions 
are too precious to be lost. 

“ Wolves are kings—true kings, 
for they eat ot the best, and take any 
kind of meat they like without pay¬ 
ing for it.” 

« Our King Ferdinand cares more 
for a wild boar or a brace of bcccaccj 
than a subject. The last time he 
was down here, a number of us sur¬ 
rounded him, begging for a testimony 
of his generosity.” “ (io and take 
your zuppe ” (a sort of hoe), said he, 
“ and work—you are better off\han 

r tr 

am. 

tC We were all Carbonari here about 
(fti'rthc era fa nioda), because it was 
the fashion! ” 


One of the peasants on entering 
the back-room of the host, which 
was ornamented with numerous pen¬ 
dant flitches of bacon, gazed round 
with delight and exclaimed, “ Eim'iva 
o a) Pcfir , sta propria come uno dio!” 

“ O liravo master Pcpe, he is as well 
off as (Sod Almighty . f 

Our night’s rest was not over luxu¬ 
rious ; our sacks of straw were stony 
hard and too short; the cloaks that 
covered us retained the pungent 
odours of bad tobacco; this closet 
too was hung with bacon, the smell 
of which we abhor, and moreover 
there was a cackling lien and brood 
of chickens in one corner. Yet it 
was delicious to look through the 
shattered window' of this filthy cell 
upon the glorious ruins rising up in 
the clear moonlight from the silent 
dusky plain. The next morning, 
eseoitcd by two peasants, we set out 
for a grand /.‘a fa, that is hi Id on * 
Easter Monday at Capaecio Vecchio, 
a tow’ll that lose on the mountain 
hard by, when Paestum was de¬ 
stroyed by the Saracens, and W’hieh 
has been, now for a long time, de¬ 
serted in its turn and in ruins. A 
walk of about two miles brought us 
to the foot of this mountain, and to 
( ufiu thfiumc, the source of the liver 
Salsa, which bathes the walls of 
Paestum. The water, strnm>Iv im- 
piegnatcd with salt, bubbles out very 
copiously from a marshy flat; in the 
middle of the stream, close to the 
source, is a small island, strewed 
W’ith ancient fragments—three bases 
of pillars are standing at three of its 
corners—this water was prized for 
its medicinal qualities, mid here, 
perhaps, stood a little edifice for the 
convenience of bathers or drinkers. 
Other antique fragments aie traced 
along the banks of the stream, ami 
seven mills, that foim a small vil¬ 
lage, stand near the source. As we 
were sauntering here v r e heard a loud 
cliaunt of many voices, and turning in 
the direction whence the sound pro¬ 
ceeded, we saw a lengthened pro¬ 
cession winding two by two along a 
nigged path on the mountain side, 
high above our heads, towards the 
ruined town: the singing, the few 
flaunting banners distributed along 
the line, the slowly moving figures, 
the rough hill, tlie grey ruins, the 
rapid tolling of a ehureli bell, pro¬ 
duced the most romantic of effects. 
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and wc watched them with a unite 
pleasure until they had all disap¬ 
peared behind pi ejecting rocks, and 
their cliauut li.nl sunk to a melan¬ 
choly unu mm. 

From Cit/o d! Jin me we toiled up 
a very precipitous path to (apaccio 
Veerhin. On a small flat which we 
found vciy much crowded stands 
tlu* church and an hermitage attached 
to it, the only building* not in mins; 
sevcirfl guy flags were flying-by the 
chmch door, within they were cele¬ 
brating mass, and I he wide nave was 
covered with kneeling women, for 
file most p.ut wry pretty, and 
dressed in the same etntumc. He 
saw the object of the devotion ami 
the Jisfa In n hideous wooden gilt 
statue of a muifnnmi, JioMing a pome¬ 
granate in one hand; besides this 
tronsuie the church contains an old 
maihle pulpit and a maiMcurn, iu 
which, according to tradition, re- 
]M>sed tin- bones of a ceitain San 
Mattel), until tlie wealth m power of 
the Salernitan*, tiansported them to 
the catiu’d'.il m’ Nuleino. win-re they 
li.ive ever siiue run.aim d, and wmk 
a miuicle annually, even unto tliis 
day. 

According to old e!’ronieh\s, the 
inhuhita.it.'. of this town, safe iu their 
situation, and the wails and for¬ 
tresses with which they had strength¬ 
ened it, lived peacefully and happily, 
while the towns In the plains mat on 
the sea coast were continually de¬ 
vastated by the Saracens and other 
memics. This happiness at length 
came to a fatal termination in fv i H, 
when the ( 'mint oft ’apaccio, who had 
joined a rebellion of the Huron. 1 - against 
the Km pel or Freddie II. was obliged 
to refloat ami den ml himself in this, 
Jjis i tst strong* st hold, and alter a long- 
find obstinate resistance to surrender 
to an cm aged enemy. The popular 
tradition s iy»*, the place was take n 
through the treachery of an old w o- 
iiuni, to whom tiie eonipierors em- 
jihniiealh/ i xpu s'l-d llu-ir ihte-tution 
of hei crime—a i lime by which they 
had succeed''d, by fin owing her fioui 
the Jottiist ot the towel s down u tre¬ 
mendous pu-'mice. Ilow alike rue 
these st >m iu all ag*,s and in all 
coilntru .*! they pioeeed from feuti- 
liients which > ’nun.al, and do ho¬ 
nour to men. it aju.cu- f>at the 
flnipi ror's troop' J .*i\, town 

;ufd CUbtks, „uil tli.lt dir pOltiUil ot 


COct. 

the population that escaped repaired 
to a neighbouring- village called Sun 
Pirfro, which thcncefoi waul assumed 
the name of Cujniceio AVw. The 
punishment inflicted on the eonspira- 
tors was barbarous and hrju n at the 
same time ; each was sewed in a sack 
with a dog, a monkey, a cock, and 
a viper, and so thrown into the sea ; 
their relation 11 : even to the fourth ami 
fifth remove, weie binned alter hav¬ 
ing their eyes scooped out, and only 
one, a boy nine ycais old, was saved 
from that horrid fate, by the fidelity 
and craft of a servant. The ruins of 
tlie town, which art very rnnsidciuhlc, 
show' it to have bieii suriouiided by 
high walls, strengthened liy a num¬ 
ber of towers; huge pails of theu, 
as well as of the main castle 01 keep, 
are yet standing, the stone wmk of 
a number of little houses is almost 
entire—'they have been cks. ited tor 
(cnturies, and yet they sen as if 
they had been inhabit! d but tlie 
other day. 

When the devotional exercises in 
the church were tei minuted, tlie sc t nr 
assumed the ihuiuitcr of acountiy 
fail ; theie wuc little 'tails i \posmg 
coai sc lac< s, libhons. no rue (ni'u- 
lies), pictiues of taints, and madon¬ 
nas. wiue-baruls. tho,', tox and 
badgei skins, ami a\miety r of otlu-i 
aitides for sale: theie weie htalls oi 
bread, wine, and fiuil, and little cook- 
shops with files in the open air, fry¬ 
ing meat, boiling maccaroni, mini atm 
mile and other good things. Wo pio- 
eiued a dish ot eeb, taken in the 
river Sul so behnv, a boiled fowl, and 
a little mi at—we had providently 
brought a hmureio of good wine from 
our host OS/ P> /»’*, and about noon 
we sat down with our two conduc¬ 
tors on tin* brow of the hill, to din¬ 
ner. The picture was peculiarly 
pleasing and exhilarating—the day 
was lovely; not a single spot dim¬ 
med the cerulean canopy—a playful 
y.ephyi mitigated the heat of the sun, 
ami widted to us the sweets of flower 
ami herb, of shrub and bios saining 
tiee; before us spread the wide I’acs- 
tau plain, sp-iked with its giaud 
odifu-is and seatteied farms, and 
bounded majestically by the blue 
Alt thterianean, cod the lidty itregu- 
l;u Ap*nnines—our eyes could make 
out tl 1 . 014 b the I'g'ht .sib 1 iv v .'pours 
oi not 11 the W'hite mass haU-vno 
and setciul other towns—\v* nuuked 
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the position of Am ilfi of Posuloui i, 
anti othc i pints Imilt on the pito- 
pitons suit s of tin ]iiomontoi Vj whin 
thev st m i if they wilt about to 
slip into ll t. u—ihi iu., v tdildl of 

< ipi i just pit pit) out bemni tin 

< k ( inifi nit i and l*u *■* unlocks 
shorn 1 Mtiinsthis slit pm., m tin 

h nli of tin loflvtoist aiou itl us 
^ h uj s tf pi is nts nut s ilttl on 
tin <l( till lilt s of tin lull f | HI lll^ks 

f tin i< mi < itn _ ill i km , 
mil l.u.l oil, I so j. ly— o full ol 
lilt And tlun tl i wonun si ulmg 
> piettdi fioin mi* i *nin modest 
In I di ip i v 11 n tl i ti d r rvs 
» I nun 1 ] liippn ss wound mi 
I its tli li vt no ii sis*in,, i l 

ii p ti of s u (1 v 1 in 1 d li ii si In¬ 

ti >i not t> nidi loo fiii with lit 
i \ (« l hi mi lul ,lt out l > I It 
so hi uju mil s> fiupiinth th it it 
w \id low it w is jr on fillid mil 
i iini'iv nulls t tn pt li tl md at pio- 
t st ll Wltll till Jflliv Iilslll p, tl WOI- 

I i Mo isi_,m i iortunni l! t 

Pi tn i i him the ii ll l t* il > Iililii* 

\ t u ii i il n uior t pit 11 > ihi vino 

li hi 1 t 

vl out tin oiloil thi lonjiinv 
hi., m to di p< i in 1 u u | itn ml 

in ihJ m i nl tliu i non s n t to ( ip i- 

< io Siiovo oiu to 1 i If i sum 

to I tint n u i — to \11op li i l 

stum to tin pi in \\ j nn d i „ i\ 
s'ii„glm ti« n th it w _,i id-, t > tl 
in st of th i | 1 ms Mi li i\ i si i n 
in my popilu / vs tie fond of 

them—vvi hi t> u i iti i< m its 
1) onl, nm i ill cl t ol ills— vv would 
i it lit i 40 to mu t tn to t 1 if], 1 
mi (jin lull, 01 1 nt vv opui) lutt ill 
pistil 1 wt must ickuovv It d H i we 
nt v 11 saw 0111 iipid to this It of¬ 
fend 11s sitisfutniy id consoling- 
sums of nntu life, uni Jinpussuf 
11s with um f ivoui il lc opnu n ol 
flu p isiutiy of tin si puts, tlnu 
w is i dill of genuine unpluity 
thiiifuliHs , Kindness anti alliilion 
tluoughout, and imo ig the women 1 
depict of pi ison il In mtv th it in all 
0111 w indtiin-s hi hive rauly sun 
suipissitl m pi 1 pit of tin class, ami 
icitamly ucmi itpi dad 111 this king¬ 
dom I hen to time was sin has is 
t onunnti 111 tin south of It di , i^U m 
putt ol whiti limn ilotli ffitqutntl> 
funded) vv is (ohlnl 111 1 emu u in m- 
iid over tin In id, it dnpptd down 
Inland, uul (ill upon the link, tou- 


nahng tilt han, except a few wan- 
doing ti esse s, but forming a simple, 
puttj frame, to the oval, wtllcom- 
pliMonetl fm, tin I li duk en, 
tli fine Inn il nose, tin little mouth 
and white tilth, and tin him round 
1 lan, and s< tiing off it tin same* 
lime tin tfiiido-M idonn t-liki e\- 
prissiou of modtstv, ni^tmiousness, 
mil lood 1 1 tin 1 that chataiteiized 
the w luiu V ictf t^os ly unhide id 
the i 1111 hut n tiinlt nit bust, this 
w is the inutist j 1 t of tin ippartl; 
it vv is 1 oinruo il y of c h th, 1 ithi 1 blue, 
01 ml, 01 emu Inid in bout and 
ti mum cl v ith kno's of is i} libbons 
it tin si onldus ml vv lists , m sumc 
1 httl l ui 1 nt lound tin bosom, but 
we di 1 t ot obsitv n \ of tin ^alloou, 
Ol Sj || is 01 nn > Inpptiy th it 

tin 2 si in li* 1 pi siutn .tiuially 
bit til t* ms v j with tin pLtti- 

10 t ol no sibir loltmi, ilso t<ir 
the n st pu* of 1 loth, fill in mil 
1 < los so lon_ s dniost to timh the 
1 ufI kiltie wen 11 wi idusscd 
d lu Mu i 11 * onl\ ddltitmc* 
l in-, 1 1 tin i)ii ilitv 111 ) >111 of tl e 
iiiim 1 uid tin line u itoinnty 
i istt 1 m tin i'll" ot tin men. 

I Inst 10 turn s tie it li tst to us, 
iff ill _ the % sun to m iti people 
111 im v is) f m d\, t> foi 111 a bond of 
i i o 1 > ui ivv closei the ties of su- 

1 1 v 

\ ion h 10 d il ug the subs of 
tl 1 it 1111 l llltlH till l s to ( ip 1 - 
110 *si v i vv 1 1 h is ibout two links 
ft m t in incil iltv M 1 h id li 1111- 
id it tin j * t fl if thin w is 1I1 m- 
iisi n 11 (instill Inn mil to tins 
we up 1 ml t< 1 1 livejtli to smut a 
lo l^ui flu old tel I'liiioat hist 
lit lived us 1 I’m 1 wscly Hid 

1 11 ted ditluidln a!u,,m„ tbit 

tluus was 1 mi titbit niinistny, 
th it tin v h id no 1 > d 11 el nothing- 
fit to hi tat i hj ]u 01 s ol 0111 
ipi ihts we, how e v 1 sc t foi th the 

mode sl\ of om eh 1 lie's mil oin- 

luli d all Ins dillu uitu aul itlogth 
lie gut Iti nn u ns, mil lo tie it 
us isvuM 1 he tn Id '1 he sonety 
c01 tiiv ! aitei « ict edition, lei 
fm in Item ton si bid tli into 1st of 
the upturn m the town piiuiiuil 

II otlit 1 lid 011 tlnse we upostd 
soundli until si cut tune aUct ni^ht 
til 1 vvlnu 1 ukl monk 1 me with a 
Imp m his hind to conduct us to 
stippo Mi fn md tin lommunity 
t e nsisungof t iglil nidiv ulu di Ltsnlit. 
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the Guardiano, already assembled in 
the refectory, a large hull, wainscoted 
and painted, dimly lighted by a lamp 
pendent in the centre. A sail ad of 
■wild herbs, some eggs fried with 
cheese, sonic sweet bread, a little 
ricotla and a bottle of wine, light, 
but clear and spirited, furnished onr 
supp' r. After our frugal meal we 
rcpaii od with the old Guardiano into 
the vast gloomy kitchen, where the 
monks assembled round a large wood 
fire: they were as romantic a look- 
ing group as might l>e desired; with 
one or two exceptions, old, solemn, 
and taciturn. The Superior improv¬ 
ed on acquaintance, and became very 
loquacious ; among other things, lie 
spoke of two English artists who had 
resided six weeks or two months in 
his monastery the preceding year; 
he had forgotten their names, but if 
by chance these gentlemen meet with 
this letter, they may Jenin with plea¬ 
sure that the monks of Capaccio re¬ 
tain a grateful remembrance of their 
kind, amiable rammers. 

We passed tour days very agree¬ 
ably in this secluded spot; our food, 
it is true, was not very choice, but 
the line mountain air and exercise 
made it savoury and softened our poor 
hard beds ; the conversation of the 
monks was ignorant and limited, but 
ingenuous and characteristic; the 
residence was dilapidated and melan¬ 
choly, but was thus so much the 
more romantic; and, besides, it was an 
excellent point for those \v ihl moun¬ 
tain excursions we are so fond of. 
We can form volumes in our own minds 
of the numerous little incidents, ima¬ 
ginings, and sentiments, that occurred 
to us in this short space, but as they 
would be difficult to express and 
would have little interest to those 
who have not shaied our situation, 
we shall with all possible conciseness 
relate only one or two of them. The 
monastery, we have said, is dilapi¬ 
dated ; it was once a well-built ex¬ 
tensive edifice, sufficient for the com- 
fortable residence of thirty or forty 
monks ; but it is now fast hastening 
to its ruin: the stout oak doors are 
falling from their hinges, most of the 
windows and lattices are broken, the 
roof in s<veial places lets in water, 
and many other symptoms of decay 
arc visible. “ You see,” said the 
indignant Guardiano, “ what dogs I 
have fallen among; the buildings 


their forefathers—their pious fore¬ 
fathers erected, they permit to fall to 
ruins before their eyes! Ah! they 
are rad wretches, they aie all tnisc- 
rabili c carbonari and have no fear of 
God in them—our area produces al¬ 
most nothing, although wc go lor 
miles with the bhaccie di San Fran¬ 
cesco —Judas and not Jesus has pass¬ 
ed this way ! I have now been here 
several years (woe the while ! for I 
came from the flourishing and well 
supplied monastery of (’aslellumaro) 

I have done what it has been possi¬ 
ble to do—the last Guardiano was a 
cinecio (i. e. an cm) and neglected the 
affairs of the community. Would you 
believe it! when I came hcie tlure 
were only three starved pigs and tour 
fowls, the garden was only fei tile in 
weeds, the cistern was lull of dirt, 
and there was no pulley to tin* well: 
now 1 have increased the number 
of pigs from three to twelve, and the 
fowls from four to forty, 1 have laid 
by a stock of wine, have impiuwd 
the garden and the cistern, bought 
four brass candlesticks for tin* altar 
to supply the place of those that had 
been stolen, and 1 have done a great 
many other things which will make 
future Guardiani and monks mention 
me with respect. Ah ! they will say 
when I am dead and gone. Padre 
Onorato was the flower of Guardiani; 
he put things on a good footing, poor 
old man !—and yet Signori, would 
you believe it, all the monks are not 
satisfied with my ndmitristi ation, but 
that gives me little concern, as they 
are idle and ignorant, and I remem¬ 
ber that even the Saviour of men 
could not please all men—that one 
among his disciples was even found 
to betray him.” Oh love of fame ! 
how general thou art! through what 
a variety of vistas dost thou entice 
thy devotees ! thou charmest alike the 
conqueror of a nation, the author of 
a poem, and the breeder of pigs ! 

The garden is a large piece of 
ground exceedingly well cultivated, 
and solely laboured by tlie monks. 
This industry and the good effects it 
produces is owing to th,e poverty or 
want of devotion in the neighbour¬ 
hood; for the monks find it more 
agreeable to circulate the l.isaccic di 
Suit Francesco, than to labour the 
earth ; and in more favoured legions, 
where there is a little land attached 
to die monastery, it is always cither 
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let out or cultivated by hired hands. 
For our parts, we think it would be 
well if these mendicant orders had 
every where to struggle with the 
same difficulties that exist here; the 
monks would then be obliged to con¬ 
tribute their share to the general 
stock, and instead of living on the 
bread extorted from poverty and su¬ 
perstition, might support themselves 
by their honest, independent labour: 
tracts of uncultivated laud (abund¬ 
ant in this kingdom) might be sub¬ 
jected to the plough and the spade, 
and more substantial benefits than 
the chauutiug of masses and the 
mumbling of prayers, might thus be 
confer! ed on society. 

As we were passing hcjiind the 
church, in the garden, we stopped to 
look lluough alow barred wiudow ; 
it gave us a view of the interior of a 
vault in w hicli aie deposited the re¬ 
mains ol the monks who die in the 
monastery. It is a small square 
chamber, with recesses or niches pro¬ 
jecting horn the walls; opposite to 
the window are lour niches ; from 
three of these the bodies that once 
occupied them have slipped down 
in the coin se of decay, and now lie on 
the tloor ; lint in the other, a monk 
in his cowl and usual dress, remains 
in a sitting posture reclining against 
one side of the reci ss ; his naked 
legs stick out from his dress and seem 
of an extraordinary length from their 
thinness, the flesh hoi' g shuvelled 
up to the bone ; on the tuwnied face 
is still a soil of expression—the 
hands are closed as in prayer. The 
Guardiauo assured > s that that dead 
monk had been “ tin cm Heidi\simo 
cue inti rr,” (a most excellent cook), 
and that they long lamented his loss. 
C hi the top of the niches, which form 
a sort of shelf, lies another monk; he 
is stretched out and on his side, and 
though dead a long time, is so well 
preserved as to look like one sleeping ; 
the floor is strewed with skulls, bones, 
fragments of dress and some broken 
woollen crosses — tin disagreeable 
smell announced the slow', but loath¬ 
some decomposition going on within. 
As we weie turning away from this 
“ narrow house" wdiich the gay, 
warm light of day streaming through 
the nairow grating, illumined in a 
striking manner, an old monk said 
coolly “ Quistn (> Signori i la jtoxin 
nostra; ” (this, gentlemen, is our 


post) the Guardiano ordered a lay 
brother to tear up the weeds, that 
had grown thickly in front of the 
window, in order that the monks as 
they passed, might kneel down, and 
see the interior and say a prayer, 
which ho w'nrmly recommended them 
to do, "The thread oflife is of a min¬ 
gled yarn.” We had scarcely left this 
spot, which, in us at least, had elicit¬ 
ed serious and melancholy musings, 
than we met with a scene ludicrous 
in the extreme. One of the monks 
had skulked into the garden after 
dinner, and just as we turned a 
corner he wus consoling himself with 
the rare luxury of a few early figs. 
The Guardiano no sooner descried 
this marauder than he cried out with 
a voice, stronger than we should 
hare thought his lungs capable of 
furnishing, to know what he meant; 
the poor monk was unhappily deaf, 
and so could not profit by his Supe¬ 
rior's warning; nay, though two 
young sturdy lay-brotlier'. bawled 
out in concert, all their vocal efforts 
w'ere thrown away, the poor offender 
could hardly have heard thunder, 
and having hi*, back towaids us, he 
was quite unconscious of being over¬ 
looked, and continued eating and 
pocket ting in the greatest tranquillity. 
At this spectacle the rage of the 
Guardiano vented itself in a shower 
of reproachful teims— atari uo/n, hir- 
Lnnc, Indio, assassino, &r. One of 
the lay brothers began to throw' stones 
at the delinquent, but bring too far 
to leach him, he ran towards him 
throwing stones and hallooing all the 
way ; even this was in vain, and the 
iig-eater never stopped until the 
young man caught hold of his aim as 
he was in the act of plucking the pre¬ 
cious fruit, and cried out “ Ac t/uesto 
slai firm ndo — .sin! rahanrlo i Jirhi f 
(nil! this is what you’re about—you 
are stealing the figs), 'flic poor sin¬ 
ner, taken by surprise, wuis too much 
confused to concert a reasonable ex- 
< use, and took refuge in a downright 
denial, a:isv, r eriug as boldly as he 
could “ chi dicitc ! (hi ha la ioccatn ! 
(what do you say ? who has touched 
them?) and though there were so 
many witnesses against him, and 
though the figs were found in his 
sleeve, he barefaced it out, that he 
had not picked any. but that lie had 
just found one or two on the ground, 
and that when wc saw him, lie was 
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only taking away the worms from 
tile tree. 

One of our walks from Capaccio 
was to Ca/x> d'Ai i/ttit. the source of the 
water, which, by means of an aque¬ 
duct supplied the ancient P.icslmn ; 
it is about tn o milt s fn«n the monas¬ 
tery, hi« Jut up the mountains and 
under the elevated little town of 
Treotinara. The water, which is 
exceedingly good, rises from three 
copious springs near each other ; the 
colliculus is in some paits covered 
with a coat of soil, hut is always near 
tin* surface ; it is very strongly built 
with hard stones and cement still 
harder ; the channel tor the water is 
about two feet wide and three deep, 
it straggled down the mountain, and 
ran across the plain to i'aostum (a 
distance of six miles) and entered the 
walls of that eity by the side of the 
Siren gate, where, as we have before- 
mentioned, it is still traced for some 
distance. The aqueduct has been 
broken in its com sc, and the water 
now escapes and runs to xvasti in 
numerous diicotion- ; a very incon¬ 
siderable expence tit labour would 
restore it; and, scanty ;n the popula¬ 
tion of Paestum autl it> neighbour¬ 
hood now- is, if those men had any 
spirit they would do the work, for all 
the water in the plain is disagreeably 
brackish and unwholesome. It was 
near the close of day when we were 
at the * f rising of the waters,” the 
mild, lovely close of a glorious day ! 
we sat there on the broken aqueduct, 
deeply enjoying our solitary situa¬ 
tion for some time; the last rays of 
the sun, that seems more brilliant and 
more warm when about to leave its, 
that 

. Vivida Soar e 

Luce d’ oinore- 


beamed up the hollow of the moun¬ 
tains through the thick woods before 
us ; nothing was seen but a solitary 
wood-niciu hastening through the 
glades, nothing heard but the twitter 
of a lew hiuls, the sheep bells, the 
calls of a distant shepherd, or the 
notes of a lonely : uint]>oi>nu far up the 
hills. 

We had heard of a little work on 
the Pacstan antiquities, written by a 
certain Cauouico lt.imonte, a Canon 
of Capaccio, and the day before we 
left the monastery, we sent to pur¬ 
chase it of the author. We received, 
with the book, an invitation from the 
reverend man of letters. When w r e 
waited upon him, xve found him to 
be a pompous pedantic creature, with - 
a right foot of monstrous dimensions; 
he was extremely civil, gave us some 
bad coffee, and some indifferent in¬ 
formation interlarded continually with 
“ questo poi ritroveicte hmiinosa- 
niente esposto nella rnia opera”— 

“ questo anehe ho riporlato nella rnia 
opera”— f ‘ pure questo ho indieato.” 
lie showed us a large collection of 
ancient coins, medals, and other ob¬ 
jects discovered at and near l\u*s- 
tum ; part, or the whole of which, he 
would gladly sell to any collector. 
W c must in courtesy give a word of 
recommendation to his book—we 
promised as much, and indeed, silly 
as the greatest pait of it is, it is 
worth the traveller’s 6 rarlini , as it 
contains sundry little notices of dis¬ 
coveries, visits, ike. ike. not to be 
found in the usual guides or authors 
who have writteu on Paestum, be¬ 
sides a tolerable topographic plan. 

We left the Franciscans eaily one 
fine morning to prosecute our journey 
to Acropoll and Leueosia. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG GIRL. 

P»i Aim and Virtue crown’d thee! 

Death in thy youth hath found thee! 
Thou’rt gone to thy grave 
By the soft willow-wave. 

And the flowrets are weeping around tlice ! 

’fhe sun salutes tlice early. 

The stars lie-gem theb rarely. 

Then why should we weep 
When we See tlice asleep 
’Mid a world that loves thee so dearly ? 
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MONTGOMERY’S MISTRESS. 

M oder nixed from the Poems of Alexander Montgomery , Author if the Cherrie and 

the She. 

<) natijuf lavish’d on my love 
Each charm ami winning grace* 

It is a glad tiling to sad eyes 
To look upon her lace; 

She’s sweeter than the sunny air 
In which the lily springs. 

While she looks through her clustering hair 
’That o'er her temples lungs— 

I’d stand and look on my true love 
Like one grown to the ground; 

Theic's none like her in loveliness, 

Search all the world around. 

Her looks are like the May-day dawn. 

When light comes on the streams; 

Her eyes are like the star of love, 

■With bright and amorous beams ; 

She walks—the blushing brook-rose seems 
Unworthy of her foot; 
bhe sings—the laik that hearkens her 
Will evermoie be mute; 

For from her eyes tlnne sti earns such light. 

Ami from her lips such sound — , 

Then’s none like her in loveliness,’ 
bearcli all the world around. 

Jlei vestal breast of ivoric, 

Awealh the snowy lawn, 

Shows with its twin born swelling wreaths 
Too pure to look upon. 

While through her skin her sapphire veins 
Seem violets dropt in milk. 

And tremble with her honey breath 
Like threads of finest silk. 

Her arms are long, her shoulders broad, 

Her middle small and round. 

The mould was loBt that made my love. 

And never moot was found. C. 

♦ 


THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL MACQUARIE. 


Amonost the great and the good 
who have lately been called from this 
world of care and anxiety, we regret 
to have to record the name of Lauch- 
lan Macquarie, Esquire, of Jarvlsfield, 
in the Island of Mull, a Major-gene¬ 
ral in the army, and late Governor 
and Commander in Chief of His Ma-» 
jesty's colony of New South Wales 
and its dependencies. Few have 
died more 1 egi etted by a large circle of 
Ota. IS'Jt. 


friends and acquaintances, and none 
more beloved or respected. Gen. Mac¬ 
quarie was born in the island of Mull 
on the 31st of December, 1762,—was 
lineally descended, from the ancient 
family of Macquarie, of Macquarie, 
and nearly allied to the chief of that 
warlike and loyal dan. His mother 
was the sister of the late Murdoch 
Maclaine, of Lochbiiy, than whose 
a more ancient or distinguished fa- 
S£ 
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wily does not exist in tlie Highlands 
of Scotland. At the early age of fif¬ 
teen (9th April, I?77) he was ap¬ 
pointed an ensign in the late 84th, or 
Royal Highland Emigrant regiment, 
raised in Anieuca by liis relation. 
Sir Allan Maclean, and young as 
he was, he joined the corps im¬ 
mediately on his appointment, and 
served with it in Nova Scotia, tinder 
the command of Generals Lord Cla- 
rina, Francis Maclean, and John 
Campbell, till 1781, when he got his 1 
lieutenancy in the late 71st regiment. 
This regiment he joined in South 
Carolina, where he served under the 
orders of the late General, the Hon. 
Alexander Leslie, till 1782, when the 
71st, with Other regiments, being sent 
to Jamaica, he remained there till 
the conclusion of the American war. 
At the peace of 1783, the 71st legi- 
ment was oidered home fiom the 
West Indies, and finally disbanded 
at Peith in 1784. 

Lieutenant Macquarie remained on 
half-pay till December 1787, when 
he was appointed to the present 7?th 
regiment, then raising, and of which, 
from his standing in the service, he 
became the senior lieutenant. lie 
accompanied his regiment to India 
in the spring of 1788, and arrived at 
Bombay in the month of August of 
that year, where he was appointed 
Captain-Lieutenant in December; 
and for seventeen years he continued 
to serve in the Presidency of Bom¬ 
bay, and in different parts of Hin- 
dostan, under the ielective com¬ 
mands of Marquis Cornwallis, Sir 
William Meadows, Sir Alured Clarke, 
Lord Harris, Sir Robert Aber- 
cronjby. Lord Lake, James Balfour, 
James Stuart, anil Oliver Nicolls. 
Having purchased his company in 
the 77th, he received the brevet rank 
of Major in May 1796, and the effec¬ 
tive Majority of the 86th regiment in 
March 1801, with the brevet rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel on the Oth of 
November of that year. In the year 
180.5 he got the Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nelcy of the 73d, then a High¬ 
land regiment. In 1810 the rank 
of Colonel in the army, and in 
1813 was made a Major-General. 
He was present at the first siege of 
Sfering.ip.itam in 1 792, and at its 
capture in 17 ‘>9. lie was also dis¬ 
tinguished at the captmcb of Orra- 


nou iu 1790, Cochin in 1795, and 
Colombo in the island of Ceylon in 
1796. In 1801 he accompanied Sir 
David Baird ami the Indian anny to 
Egypt with the distinguished rank 
oi Deputy Adjutnut-Geiieidl —- was 
present at the capture of Alexandria, 
aud final expulsion of the Fieneh 
army from Eeypt. In 1803 he ob¬ 
tained leave of absence and came 
to Kngldud, wheie he was immedi¬ 
ately appointed to the home staffs 
ami served ae Assistant Adjutant- 
Geneyal to Lord Harrington, who 
commanded the Loudon district. In 
1803 he returned once more to India, 
where he continued for two years, 
and then came home oveilnnd. He 
airived in October 18U7, and joined 
the 73d regiment, then quartcietl at 
Peitli, in 1808. 

In 1809, when his regiment was or¬ 
dered to New South Wales, Col. Mac- 
ijuaiie stood so high inthi estimation 
ol his Iking and of the Mil listers, that 
he reieived the appointment ol Go¬ 
vernor in Chief in and over that co¬ 
lony. He held this high ofiii e lor a 
period of twelve years; and, whate* er 
may be said by those who envy what 
they cannot imitate, and arc at all 
times anxious to detract from the 
moiits of their cotemporaries, pos- 
teiity will form a difleient estimate 
of his character, and be able to ap¬ 
preciate the soundness of those mea- 
suies to which the colony owes its pre¬ 
sent piosperity, and upon which will 
depend its future greatness. Indefa¬ 
tigable in business, and well qualified, 
from his intimato'knowledge of man¬ 
kind, to judge of the character of 
those with whom he came in contact: 
h$ conducted the affairs of his go¬ 
vernment with a piudcnce and stc adi- 
nesatwlilch few, however gifted, will 
ever equal, and none, w e venture to 
aflii m, can ever surpass. One of the 
maxims which he appears to have had 
constantly in his view was, to raise 
to something like respectability in the 
scale of society those who hail expi¬ 
ated their crimes aud follies by a life 
of good conduct aud regularity in that 
countiy to which they had been 
transported, and tints, by the counte¬ 
nance and support which the well- 
behaved Were sme to meet wdth, he 
stimulated others to follow then good 
example; a conduct much more 
likely to piove Lintficial, than if the 
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repentant criminal had. been left to 
his hapless late, in a society where it 
required all the support of a Gover- 
nbr-iu-chief to give him a status 
in that society, and maintain him in 
it. Yet this Christian-hkc conduct 
was one of the few errors that were 
imputed to General Macquarie in the 
discharge of hit. duty as governor of 
the colony. 

Having been superseded by Ma- 
jor-Gencral Sii '1 lunnas Brisbane, 
General Mucquatii letunrcd to Eng¬ 
land in 185 £2, jud retired for a short 
time to his estate* in the island of 
Mull. While in India, he married a 
Mis* Jarvis, sister of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jarvis, itow of Dover in 
Kent. But this lady did not live to 
accompany him to England, arrd left 
no issue; and in the beginning 
of lsou lu* was married a second 
time to Miss Campbell, daughter 
of Donald Campbell, Esq. of<Aird, 
and sister to the present Sir John 
Campbell of Ardnauiurchau, Ba¬ 
ronet. By this lady, who survives 
him, he has left one son, Lauchlun, 
who was born in Australia, arrd is 
now about nine years of age.— 
Having served for upwards of forty- 
seven years, General Macquarie a 
few days before his death, was ad¬ 
vised, under the new regulation, to 
sell his lieutenant colonelcy. During 
the winter of ]K2g-.‘l, he travelled on 
the Continent for the lu uefit of Mrs. 
Macquarie’s health; but in the au¬ 
tumn of last year he letiitd once 
more to his estate in Mull, w here, as 
he states in a letter addressed to the 
writei of this short memoir, he in¬ 
tended to rusticate for a few years, 
until his son was prepared to enter 
Eton College. 

But alas! how vain are the deter¬ 
minations of matt.— In April last 
General Macquarie came up to town, 
with the view of getting his colonial 
accounts finally settled, and to ascer¬ 
tain the determination of Ministers iu 
rcganl to the remuneration to which 
he had become entitled by bis long 
and faithful services as Governor of 
New South Wales. His accounts, 
being regularly and correctly kept, 
were soon brought to a close ; and 
his merit so fully allowed, that 
a pension for life, of a thousand 
a year, was granted him ; and as he 


stales in a note from Duke-strcet In 
the end of June last, his cares were 
now at an end. In four short days 
from the date of that note they were 
indeed at an end for ever. Dining at 
a friend's house about the beginning 
of June, he was ipiable to procure a 
hackney coach, and as the rain had 
nearly ceased, he ventured to walk 
home to his lodgings. He was im- 
mediately sei/.td with a suppression 
of urine, which in the end haf* 
fled the skill of the most eminent 
of the profession to remove or 
alleviate, and on the 1st July 
he breathed his last. Mrs. Mac* 
qunrie, impressed with some im¬ 
pending mi*-fortune, and from infor¬ 
mation from a faithful black servant 
that had been many years the atten¬ 
dant of the General, foitunutely left 
Mull to join her husband in London, 
and arrived a few days before his 
death, so that she had the consola¬ 
tion, though a melancholy one. of 
w itnessiiig the last moments of him 
whose loss is inepmable, but who 
died as lie hadli ved, a hero and a Chris¬ 
tian. General Macquarie was ever 
more debit ous of a good name thou 
of riches ; he returned to England iu 
1822, a much pouter matt than he 
had left it in IbOtt. He did not live 
to enjoy his pension a single day, so 
that the regulated price of a Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonelcy of Infantry was 
all that he icceived for a faithful 
service of neailj half a century. We 
have little doubt, however, that when 
his met its become fully known to 
his Majesty, and qre fairly appre¬ 
ciated by his country, us one day 
they must he, that some permanent 
mark of Koj al favour will he granted 
to his orphan son. And upon whom 
tould a baionetcy be mote worthily 
bestowed than upon the son and only 
descendant of such a man? General 
Macquarie has left one brother, a 
distinguished officer, Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel Charles Macquarie, who retired 
from the service a few years ago on 
account of bad health, and is now 
resident upon his property in his na¬ 
tive isle. The General’s remains wote 
sent dowm to S< otland for interment, 
and have been deposited in the family 
vault of the Macquaries, at Iona. 

Aug. 9, 1824. A. H. 
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tftE BNtiLXSH 0PKBA-H0USE. 

Jonathan in England. 

M«. Mathews has atleiigth, with 
the courage of a traveller who has 
resolved never to revisit the country 
of which he speaks,—given a loose 
to his humour about the Americans; 
-'-.and we are no longer taught by 
hhb to believe that on the other side 
of the Atlantic, ail is constancy, ge¬ 
nerosity, aud hospitality. Either 
our inimitable actor iu his original 
sketch meditated a second tiip to the 
Land of Liberty, and was therefore 
tender in touching too roughly on 
the frailties,of his friends,—or else 
he was under the restraint of some 
American intimate or visitor, whose 
national prejudices were to be con¬ 
sulted, and whose home feelings were 
to be studied. Very certain it is 
that Mr. Mathews was upon Iris best 
behaviour in the first narration of his 
adventures in Boston and New 
York;—and we English, old and new, 
were repeatedly admonished to love 
each other, and to cherish mutual 
kindnesses, as though the actor were 
fearful, lest he should by some un¬ 
happy slip of the tongue set the two 
countries together by the ears. The 
time, however, has now arrived 
when Mr. Mathews is “ a pretty 
damned deal" less particular about 
the nice feelings of the Yankees. 
And whether it is that he has aban¬ 
doned all intention of again crossing 
the Atlantic,—or whether he has 
lost the quelling spirit that sat night- 
maring his humour,—is of little con¬ 
sequence to an English audience; 
—the change is thoroughly for the 
better—and Jonathan in England is 
as unvarnished a caricature of the 
impudence, stubbornness, and 
dom of a Yankee, as a lover of the 
ridiculous would desire to see. 

The idea of this little farce is well 
conceived, and does great credit to 
the ingenuity of the inventor. Jona¬ 
than W. Doubikins, our old iriend 
with the straw hat, fowling piece, 
and snuff-coloured surtout, ariives 
in England with a letter of intro¬ 
duction from liis uncle Ben,.—dear 
uncle Ben,—every body’s uncle Ben ! 
Ife readies Liverpool with liis Nigger 


Agamemnon, — and the first act 
passes at the Wateiloo Hotel fiom 
which he is ejected, and at a little 
inn on the outskirts of the town 
where he sleeps for the night. At 
the latter place a good night scene 
is contrived, where a pair of long 
and short ostlcis iu meagre trim, 
sneak iu to rob the pantry through a 
pannel in the Yankee’s loom. One 
of the ostlers, meagie, miserable, and 
poor, is about to go to London to 
netter himself—and has a letter to 
an alderman, recommending the 
bearer as a postilion,—which by 
mistake he changes ior Jonathan’s 
letter of introduction to the same 
person. The second art biings Jo¬ 
nathan W. to London, and usheis 
him, swith his post-boy character, 
before Sir Leatherlip (trossfeeder:— 
of course, the ostler also appeals 
with his American letter of introduc¬ 
tion, and the bluuders and pleasant¬ 
ries which arise from these mixed 
letters are excessively humoious. 
The character of the aldennuu is 
written with a pen dipped in mock 
turtle! 

The dialogue and the incidents are 
broad, and much is left to the actor 
to fill up;—but as Mathews has been 
measured with a nice hand his Ame¬ 
rican character fits him admirably. 
All the follies of all the odd characters 
throughout America, appear to be 
huddled together m this one part, and 
the jumble is theiefore considerably 
more humorous than natuial. Per¬ 
haps the happiest scene is that in 
which Jonathan discourses upon li¬ 
berty in the kitchen with the politi¬ 
cal butler,—seasoning his remarks 
with the offer of his AVggcr for sale. 

All the performers played with 
good-will, and good sense and spirit, 
fiom Mr. Tayleuie down to Mrs. 
(Jrove. Kceley is too slow r , but he is 
tiuly natural. Mr. Sloman played 
Agamemnon with a genuine humour 
—and Bartley, as the Alderman, was 
as Lenity as good living autl swan- 
hopping could make him. IIis sketch 
ttf a river excursion to Richmond waS 
nio^t happily conceived and exe¬ 
cuted. 

This little piece is,’we understand. 
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from the hands of Mr. IVake, who, 
without doubt, is tin* cieveiest writer 
to order, of any di.iniatisl of the day. 
Me can, it he pleases, make an actor; 
and the less activity there is in the 
object he selects to woik upon, the 
more he achieves. lie built up Wil¬ 
kinson out of some very raw mate¬ 
rials,—and it has also pleased his au¬ 
thorship to r.vct Mr. Keeley into 
something like an acting 1 shape. We 
only wish Mr. Peake would patronize 
a few othir sleepwalkers ; he would 
do an incalculable service to the thea- 
tres. 

THE BASlirUT. MAN. 

This is a very clever dramatic 
sketch, for it is no more ; and all our 
r.adcis who remember the story in 
Cumberland's Ohsnrrr , will leeog- 
liize the original on which this piece 
is founded. Mr. MonefielF is tiie 
author, and he is fortunate enough to 
have once more hit the town a mas¬ 
terly blow ; having with his Tom 
anil Jerry, tfiovanm in London, Mon¬ 
sieur Tonsnii, anil other pieces, suc¬ 
ceeded in planting some tolerably 
hard hits heretofore. Mathews plays 
the Bashful Man, and though the 
part is not suited to him, and other 
performers inicrht be found who 
would make moie of it, still he ex¬ 
hibits a very ludicrous picture of the 
miseries of a constitutionally timid 
man. Ills bow L nervous and gen¬ 
tlemanly,—but lie is oul v nearsighted 
at intervals. Klliston, or Jones, or 
Liston, would perhaps better fit the 
pail than Mathews; who, since the 
sol <s lu* has been of late years ac¬ 
customed to play on the stage, has 
acijuireil habits of conferring with 
himself, or with the audience only, 
which much perplex the other per¬ 
formers. 

There is little plot. Mr. Blush- 
ington, by the death of a rich uncle, 
suddenly conies into a large pro¬ 
pel ty, which appears to be settled 
upon his nerves for life, with no 
“ remainders over.” His college habits 
having increased liis constitutional 
timidity, he is well fitted to come 
trembling forth into society. All is 
agitation, diffidence, confusion, error, 
mischance. He sees a young lady at 
church whom he .should like to lov$. 
The father of the girl, descrying the 
tender and fearful affection, and not 
perceiving any objectionable poverty 


to make the match undesirable, de¬ 
termines on wooing the young gen¬ 
tleman into the family. Blushington 
is asked to dinner at Friendly Hall-- 
he accepts the invitation and becomes 
alarmed. lie goes—blunders a set 
speech, intended for the Baronet, to 
his butler ; reaches down the wooden 
Xenophon, upsets the ink and his own 
three giains of trembling self-pos¬ 
session, bows down a bust of ffo- 
crates, wipes up the ink with Ms 
white handkerchief; and goes, thus 
tuned in every nerve-string, to the 
dinner table, where he lays waste 
every moveable object 1 He throws 
down the butter-boat, scalds ‘ his 
mouth with burning soup, spills the 
salt, and think*, to his young lady in 
vinegar; wipes liis flushing face with 
the inked handkerchief, anil then, 
atniil the laughter of all the Friendly 
family, jumps tip with the tablc- 
cloth in his button-hole, and accom¬ 
plishes a finished clearance. He re¬ 
turns home ; but the Fi iendlj’s (de¬ 
termined not to lose their prize') fol¬ 
low' him, and invite themselves to 
dinner at his house. We ilo not see 
tins' second feast, but we see its 
effects, for he conies in fuddled yet 
frightened, has an interview with his 
lady, who contrives a good fainting 
fit in liis arms, and finally with wine 
and kisses he is sobered into a fit 
state for marriage. The intoxica¬ 
tion, though well actid, is awk¬ 
wardly introduced, and as awkwardly 
got rid of, for the curtain falls before 
he has well done staggering. 

The laughing in the front of the 
house is true Mathews-made laugh¬ 
ter— noisj anil incessant! There me 
some ruggi il puns and antiquated 
jests, but the piece on the whole is 
one of the most amusing wc have 
seen for many seasons. 

'| HE IIA1 M A It K1 '1 TUT AT III*. 

Harley and Liston hat e been for 
the past"month acting their favourite 
characters at this hmtse with success; 
and several ol the stock comedies have 
been revived to admit of Farrcu play¬ 
ing his best old men. In the Hypo¬ 
crite he makes but a hard, and not an 
insinuating Doctor Cantwell,—Me¬ 
thodism. like Noyau, foanoilv cor¬ 
dial, and has nothing tart or efieive- 
sceutin Usual tire; it is drunk in quiet, 
and wets the heart through in sober 
Sadness. The Country Ciirl, in «i clip- 
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tied state, to suit the summer even¬ 
ings, has been revived foi the bake of 
a new Peggy- The name of Mis. 
Jordan rises upon our thoughts; 
but we must overcome lecollectious 
of her, so ruinous to her successors 1 
—The young lady who has now ap¬ 
peared Is indeed a young lady, but 
she is extremely lively, with lnil- 
li.rat eyes, an aich expressive coun¬ 
tenance, and a capability for catch¬ 
ing the passing humours of the scene 
rarely to be met with in one so in¬ 
experienced as we understand this 
debutante to be. She played thi ough- 
out the comedy with an untiied 
spirit; and when the cuitain fell, the 
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audience were evidently charmed 
with the new suitor for their favour, 
and roundly applauded her. She 
will, with a little caic and expel i- 
ence, settle down into a very clever 
little actress, we think. She is not 
yet named in the bills. 

The comedy, with the foregoing 
exception, was but iudifleiently 
acted.—And if any ot the old stage- 
goers, who love to talk of Dodd and 
King, happened to witness this poi- 
formanec, they wen* furnished with 
food for lamentation suihcicut to gia- 
tify their most inveterate recollec¬ 
tions. 


Hymn to the Monad . 


HYMN TO THE MONAD. 

Intend/tl to illustrate tin Pythagorean Hoc!tine*. 

Shine forth ! shine forth! with every beam renew'd. 
Oh biightest image of the fail and good ! 

Shine on my soul with all the flood of light 
Which fill’d the Samian’s liberated sight. 

When, bless’d with happy boldness, he withdrew 
The veil that Hylc o’er thy beauty threw. 

Shine forth! but ah, the boon would be in vain 
While sin’s pollutions in my soul remain— 

For daik as hell the chads of my mind. 

Each thought unyoked, each passion uuconfincd. 
Bound down to earth with all the chains of (‘lay, 
With strength to ask, but none to seek thy raj. 

Yet may 1 trace, though thus depended still 
In the inconstant tide of human ill. 

Some vestige of the forms which llyle slirouds, 

Like mountain shadows on the fleeting clouds. 
Half-Seen the torch of heavenly beauty gleams 
E'en through the twilight of this land of di earns; 

And aft*£imes, in the chapce that mortals own. 

The finger of eternal power is shown* 

Yet weak the power, and false the voice of sense. 
Truth’s birth-place far, and far her dwelling lienee: 
For, as was chaos to the laughing earth 
When love first smiled and nature had her birth. 

So they to thee—their place to thy abode. 
Unchanging symbol of the perfect God ! 

Thine are the thunders, and the throne of Jove ;* 

The bow, the quiver, and the shafts of love; + 

Thine sacred Vesta’s unpolluted lire; ^ 

And all the echoes of Apollo’s lyre. § 

The supermundane Gods receive thy rays. 

Surround thy throne, aiul celebrate thy praise ; 
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And if one beam in many ages fall 
On the dark surface of this nether ball. 

Then is the triumph of the good and sage, 

Then tlu* new er.i of a golden age ! 

lint llylc’s reign 10 turns, and fainter grow 
The traces of thy rays in all below ; 

Wind cleaves to earth, and shuns the genial light. 

Yearns after sin, and glories in the inght. • 

Yet are there souls, by Ilyle less confined. 

That still can wave the fetter’d wings of Mind. 

Oh, yield them strength. Eternal! Highest! Best! 

Oil, grant them light to seek the realms of rest 1 
But the bright spheres ring out a louder chime 
To cheer the struggle they maintain with crime. 

Hark—Dian lifts her anthem to the stars— 

Gods bend responsive from their burning ears— 

The earth is full of deities, the sea— 

Yea every wave hath its divinity— 

I see them rise—I hear the ecstatic song 
The lofty diapason swell along— 
l feel the Bacchic fury in my veins— 

I rend the veil—I struggle with my chain.' — 

Oh, God! oh, Heaven! no more in night 1 roam, 

1 see the day—1 hasten to my home ! S. 


« REPORT OF All'MC. 


Ouk article in the August Maga¬ 
zine contained a relation oi the Bath 
and ( ambridge festivals. The seiies 
has been since continued by the Sa¬ 
lisbury, Worcester, and Norwich 
meetings; and at the vuy dose of 
September, comes that of Newcastle. 
Never were grand demonstrations of 
art so numerous iu the provinces of 
England. At the Salisbury meeting 
Madame Catalan! had her share with 
Mr. Corfc ; and a pretty large share 
it was, as she is known to have net¬ 
ted something more than 700/. There 
were six performances; three sacred, 
commencing on the morning of Wed¬ 
nesday, August 18, on Thursday and 
Friday ; and three in the evenings, 
the first and last being concluded by 
a bail. Madame Catalani, Mrs. Sal¬ 
mon, Miss George, Mr. Harrington, 
Mr. Kollc, Mr. Sapio, and Mr. Bel¬ 
lamy, were the principal singers. 
The baud was wrote bed for such a 
meeting, and we look in vain to the 
selections for the least paitide of 
novelty. At the first pcrlbim<inc9 
were present 7(i2 persons, at the 
second 42 .j, at the third 1*200, at the 
fourth ltt'2, at the lifth 881, and at 
the last 84*2. 


From Salisbury, Madame Catalan! 
e/iu.\A< <d to Poitsmouth, where she 
not only enlivened the town by a fes¬ 
tival, but by au atpiatic fete, for 
which she furnished the prizes. Theie 
wen* two evening i ooeerts and one 
morning. The singers were the great 
undertaker herself. Miss Goodall, 
Messrs. II ariiug ton, Forster, and 
Hollo. The only remarkable trait 
was, that between the first and last 
parts of the Mrssiuh was given 
au act of miscellaneous selection, 
Madame sang no fewer than five 
songs' each night, but Miss Goodall 
hail all the tnenres. Neither was 
there a note of Italian except from 
Madame Catalani. Verily the Ports¬ 
mouth and Portsea audiences are 
more national or Jess advanced than 
the rest of the country. Rut then 
they hud Rossini to English words; 
which, amongst those who know no¬ 
thing of the original language, will 
answer all the same purpose. These 
Concerts w ere thronged. And here 
Madame Catalani had all the ma¬ 
nagement, and all the profit. There 
was no " soft charityto “ repair.” 

The first of these performances took 
place on Aug. Sl4h, and wc find this 
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rapidly itinerant musician in another 
fortnight at Southampton, giving 
twt> Concerts, with the aid of her old 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Bedford, with 
xvhom she Just year traversed the 
north and west, Mr. Loder, with 
Mr. Bishop at the pianoforte. Here 
in addition to Ufon piii and rat , Nodes 
air with variations , Ttule Hritannia, 
and the National Anthem (a new 
pit. r of titular affectation), Street 
JHftnue was added to the list of Ma¬ 
dame Cutalaui’s wonders. Having 
descended to the simple English bal¬ 
lad, style has no more variety for lier. 
These Concerts did not take so well' 
as the others. The first produced 
only 974 Her next appearance will 
be at Newcastle, where, in truth, 
there wfll be a most extraordinary 
list of principal singers. There are 
Madame Catalan!, Mrs. Salmon, Miss* 
Stephens*, Mrs. Bedford, and Ma¬ 
dame Xlonzi de Begins, Messrs. Bra- 
ham, Terrail, Bedford, Phillips, Pa- 
pio, and Sign or de Begins. The 
heavy charge thus incurred will 
Jay a ti einendous expense upon the 
festival, of which *• several of the 
charitable institutions of Northum¬ 
berland, Durham, and Newcastle,” 
are said to be the objects. Sir George 
Smart conducts, and he is to have a 
chorus anil a band of about fifty per- 
iormers under his orders. There 
w ill lie six conceits and a ball. 

The Worcester meeting, the first 
of a second century, since the three 
choirs of Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Woreester first established this an¬ 
nual junction of fheir forces, com¬ 
menced on the lSth of September. 
Competition and example have, it 
, seems, inspirited the managers to en¬ 
large tlieir plan ; for this year double 
the usual number of instrumentalists 
«vcrp engaged, anil the vocal strength 
included not only Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Stephens, and Miss Travis, Mr. 
Kuyvett, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. 
Bellamy, but also Signor and Ma¬ 
dame llonzi de Beguis, and Mr. 
Braham. Every one is ■ aware that 
there are acertaiu number of standard 
compositions, in sacred performances 
especially, which must be given for 
the simple reason that their intrinsic 
dignity and excellence cannot be re¬ 
placed by any others. Thus it is 
that Handel occupies so vast a por¬ 
tion of the bills of fare. There are 
* o songs of simple majesty and pure 
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expression like Iiif. There are no 
chorusscs that even approach thfe 
magnificence of his combinations. 
The Jllessiah is held m such respect, 
that the very religion of the country 
as it were dictates its performance 
at every festival. Huiee there will 
of necessity be a certain sameness in 
the selections. This sameness has of 
late been varied by the introduction 
of Italiun music, and we must do the 
Italians the justice to say, that they 
were anxious to increase tlieir stock 
by as many additio is as the genius of 
their countrymen will enable them to 
make: our modem musicians, con¬ 
ductors uud singers, composers and 
instrumentalists, are all ready enough 
to complain of the inci casing in¬ 
fluence of foieignei& ; but when we 
look af. the bills of their festivals, it 
almost ceases to be a matter of won¬ 
der. Here wc have on thy first night 
as concerted English pieces, T/ttre 
is a bloom that never Jades ( suit should 
Koem), Trace to the souls of the he/oes, 
and ’ Tis the last rose of sumnur. 
Among the single songs is Mr. 
Vaughan's never dying Ala is. This 
worthy gentleman has not sung more 
than half a dozen songs in Concerts 
(we exceed the number) for the last 
twenty years, and yet he probably 
wonders that he is likely to be super¬ 
seded ! The music of the Tempest, 
—very good—but just as antique as 
Purcell, and almost as threadbare as 
poor Vaughan’s Alexis. Nor are we 
vastly struck with the good taste of 
his competitor, Mr. Braham, who 
repeats Kelvin Giove, Smile again my 
btmiiie lassie, and such trash ad nau¬ 
seam. Wc are not at all surprised that 
singers should be anxious to intro¬ 
duce what they know they sing well, 
what has pleased, and therefore what 
may please again, besides it sjmres 
them the labour of thought and prac¬ 
tice. But we* marvel exceedingly at 
committees and conductors, who 
ought to have some feeling in the 
matter, as they surely have some 
character at stake. But the taste of 
the inhabitants of Worcester is, it is 
to be presumed, for variety; and they 
must have no slight personal powers; 
for after a morning and evening per¬ 
formance of no less than seventy 
pieces, tossing all the recitatives into 
the bargain, theie was u ball. Pretty 
silting appetitis lor pleasure they 
must have, to say nothing of the 
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t <( thews and sinews” of the males, 

' fr the nerves of the Indies: wo re¬ 
commend the conductor to open his 
next festival with the appropriate 
chorus of Philistines in Samson “ To 
song and dutici m f>ivi‘ the din/,” and 
if he e:ui introduce “ the night" also, 
it will make the description the more 
complete. There is little to be said 
about the execution of these concerts. 
They are much alike in all places, 
allowing something for the more 
practised skill ot a metropolitan con¬ 
ductor. The meeting of the choirs, 
however, has been eclipsed by the 
superior magnitude and t-plem)pur of 
Biiiningham, Liveipool, and York; 
and this yeai, hy Norwich, where 
the attempt being new was made 
with tin* proportionate energy that 
usually atttuds novel enterprises. 
\\ aketicld, NewcasQe, and Edin¬ 
burgh, uie yet to tome with such 
little interludes as Madame Catalaui 
thinks right to introduce at every 
town which presents a chance of to- 
Jciuhlc remuneration. Thus the dif¬ 
fusion of music will this year be as¬ 
tonishing, and when we regard the 
magnitude and excellence of the 
prcpurulions,at the great meetings es¬ 
pecially, we can hardly believe that 
England, unmmical as the foreigners 
ltpnte her, can be the patron ol such 
numerous and such vast enterprises 
in the art. Be it owing to example, 
be it owing to fashion, he it increas¬ 
ing opulence, or be it what it may, 
the experiment of propagation is now 
in the most energetic progression, 
and the question is, will it make tile 
country more or less musical ? 'In so 
far as money is concerned, these fes¬ 
tivals will have an extraordinary 
effect. An expenditure of at least 
thirty thousand pounds may be taken 
as a fair estimate in any town where 
they are held; and In some cases, 
York, Birmingham, Liverpool, ami 
Norwich, for example, even much 
more money will change hands. The 
London professors will earn much 
more than in any other preceding 
year of their lives, for nearly the 
same names are to be found in every 
band according to its proportionate 
strength. 

The record of tin sc transactions 
in the provinces occupies so much of 
our space, that we have not now 
room to write upon the various spe¬ 
culations afloat, relative to the music 
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oi the metropolis htf the ensuing sea¬ 
son, at any lengths The absolute 
suspension of the Or&trtrios, and the 
total embarrassment of the affairs of 
the King's Theatre, would leave it 
yet very uncertain whether the pub¬ 
lic will he gratified with the one very 
cheap and the other most costly en¬ 
tertainment. But wc look upon the 
absolute cessation of the opera to be 
impossible. The world of fashion 
could not get on without such an iin^ 
strument to promote the various plea¬ 
sures and intrigues that depend alto¬ 
gether upon this place of elegant' 
resort, to say nothing of the interests 
which are involved in the opening of 
the house. An Oratorio may pro¬ 
bably be taken up by the proprietor 
of one or other of the great houses, ' 
But this depends upon circumstances. 

In the meanwhile we cannot fail to 
notice one scheme, which has foi 
some little time been befoie the 
town, and which promises immense 
things, and is, we are told, though 
we scarcely know how to creilit the 
fact, to 1 >p tried u ith some modifica¬ 
tions. The scheme is for “ Sunday 
sacred music assemblies,” and the 
outline of it is as follows : 

“ The expenses, which will be 
very great, arc to be defraye<l by the 
subscription tickets, and limit*d to 
four hundred in number; anti to en¬ 
sure 4 the RMK'iMSN of the com¬ 
pany/ the admission tickets are to 
be transferable to such as are do¬ 
mestically one family, and not g < n* - 
ratty. A house is to be taken for the 
express purpose. Signor de Beguis is 
to procure from Italy a classical col¬ 
lection of Oratorios aud other sacred - 
music, at present totally unknown iu 
this country. Mr. Braham, Signor 
tie Beguis, and Sir (». Smart, are • 
engaged, and every join th Sunday an 
Oratorio entire will be performed.” 
Three fancy halls are to ho given 
during the season, the first on the 
third Thursday in March, the second ’ 
on the last Thursday in April, and .the 
third on the last Thursday in May. 
The terms of subscription for the sea¬ 
son are,—Tickets for single gentle¬ 
men, 30 guineas each; married persons 
taking two tickets, 26 guineas ; for 
I the daughters of a family, where more 
than two tickets are taken, 20 gui¬ 
neas. The Assemblies will commence 
on the second Sunday in February 
next, terminate on the last Sunday hi 
2 F 
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June, and be continued annually. 
The performances will begin precisely 
ht 10 o’clock, and a suite of apart¬ 
ments on the ground floor will be 
appropriated lor refreshment rooms. 
No less than 30 principal singers are 
enumerated, and the list indeed in¬ 
cludes every name of eminence, both 
foreign and English. Sir George 
Smart is to have the direction, and to 
preside at the pianoforte. 

* It is to be questioned whether an 
academy upon so extensive a scale 
will find supporters ; but perhaps this 
Very circumstance, and the novelty of 
a Sunday evening performance, may 
gitre a new stimulus to our already 
over-stiandated aristocracy. “ To 
close with an innocent and moral as 
Well as delightful entertainment the 
day set apart for religious exercises 
(says Mr. Robinson, the projector) is 
the chief object,” and he moreover 
avows that “ the project has received 
the highest eulogiums of many indi¬ 
viduals, as deservedly esteemed for 
their private virtues, as they are 
eminently distinguished by their ele¬ 
vated rank in life !" JVoua verrons. 
We foolishly thought that nothing 
more extravagant could well be con¬ 
trived than these enterprises, which 
have ruined their conductors, but Mr. 
Robinson has shown us our mistake. 

NEW MUSIC. 

ITnJoui dr V Automnc, a divertimento for 
the pianoforte, by J. B, Cramer. 


Mr. Cramer is, perhaps, most successful 
in this species of composition, and in tliiv 
instance he has bi.cn more than usually for¬ 
tunate. The title blinds his Midsummer 
Day to our recollection, and when wc stiy 
it will bear a comparison with that elegant 
lesson, we can hardly give it a better re¬ 
commendation. We have seldom seen a 
more beautiful subject than tin theme of 
die second movement, and the rest of the 
piece has almost ujual claim to our admi¬ 
ration. If gratiful melody, united to 
smooth and elegant passages, be the right 
attributes of the dmrtimento (and surely 
we may translate this word divnnou ), then 
has Mr. Cramer fulfilled the promise of 
amuseirant lus title page holds out. 

L,e Htpatt du (In undo >, a favourite 
air, with variations for the harp, by Nadcr- 
man, is recommended by its spirit and vi¬ 
vacity. It is well adapted to the instru¬ 
ment, while the observance of regular harp 
passages is by no means strict: it is too 
limited as to difficulty. 

Nos. 5 and 0 of Let Petits Amnstnu nh>* 
by Calkin, evince the same judgment as 
the preceding numbers. 

Air. Bruguicr* is continuing his pub¬ 
lications, the Dramatic Divertimentos, and 
the Popular Melodies, the former contain¬ 
ing Cf udtle Sob petto, and Oh Quanto 1m. 
grime; and the latter, the most favourite 
airs of btorace. Shield, Reese, 6lc 

The arrangements are Weber’s overture 
to Dcr Freischutz, arranged as a duet, by 
Latour ; and also the airs for the pianoforte* 
and flute; a selection from Rictiardo e 
Zoraide, for the harp and pianoforte, with 
accompaniments, and the same for the harp 
and flute. 


SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


TRANCE. 

History , Memoirs, and Biography.— 
A work lately published is said to 
give some curious information, rela¬ 
tive to the families of the Greek 
princes. It is an Essay on the Pha- 
nariols, with some reflections on the 
present state of Greece, by M. P, 
Zaliony; but we have not been able 
to “see it.—M. Barante’s third and 
fourth volumes of the History of the 
Dukes of Burgundy have now ap¬ 
peared. The success of the woik 
appears to increase; but the critics 
in the journals are divided in their 
opinions on its merit ; the greater 
number arc in raptures witli the au¬ 
thor « style, and say he has the same 
kind of talent os Sir Walter Scott, 


and that bis book has all the charm 
of a romance ; but others pretend that 
this style is not *suited to history.— 
The Memoirs of the notorious Fouehe, 
Duke of Otranto, in one volume, bvo. 
have given risfe to some controversy, 
the family of the author disclaiming 
them, and declaring that he never 
wrote any memoirs. The publisher, 
however, positively affirms that they 
are authentic, though the family, for 
very intelligible reasons,, disavows 
them ; the public, in general, aie in¬ 
clined to give him credit. The me¬ 
moirs are certainly very curious and 
interesting. 'They end with the 
marriage of Napoleon: the second 
part, to 1815, is not to be published 
till alatcr period.—The Biographic des 
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‘ Contemporains has reached the 15th 
Volume* The ltth contains the ar¬ 
ticle Napoleon, by M. Norrins, who 
has treated his subject with ability, 
and with as much impm tiality 
perhaps, as can yet be expected in 
speaking of this remarkable man.— 
The different editionsof M.Michaud’s 
History of the Crusudes being out of 
print, the author has spent two years 
in rendering the work still more 
worthy of the favour of the public. 
Though M. Michaud has spent fifteen 
years of his life on this work, he was 
fully sensible that it was susceptible 
of great improvement; he was not 
deterred by (he difficulty of the task ; 
the second volume, which contains 
the History of the Kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem, the crusades of Louis VII. 
and (Jonrad, that of ilickard Coeur 
dc Lion and Philip Augustus, is 
entirely re-written ; and the first vo¬ 
lume, unfolding the grand drama to 
the Crusade of Godefroy, has been 
enriched with important additions; 
the same care wifi be bestowed by 
the author on the remaining volumes. 
Besides the six volumes of the his¬ 
tory, M. Michaud has undertaken to 
compose a Library of the Crusades, 
consisting of exti acts from the con¬ 
temporary Latin and French chro¬ 
nicles, the diplomatic documents, the 
Greek, Arab, and other historians. 
This new work, consisting of two 
very large volumes (900 pages each), 
may be had detached from the his¬ 
tory. These volumes, and the first 
two volumes of the history, will be 
published in Jatiu; *y, and the re¬ 
maining volumes in two livraisons, at 
intervals of three months. 

Some liberal writers hare lately 
taken upon themselves to write mi¬ 
niature histories of various countries, 
such as the history of the United 
States, by C. O. Barbarous ; of Eng¬ 
land by Felix Bodin '; and of Portugal 
by Alphonse Rahbc. The object of 
these writers seems to be, to advocate 
per fas et nefas the principles of their 
party. The collection is to make 40 
or 50 little volumes, under the general 
title of Resume de l’Histoire dc tousles 
Peuples, ancicus et modernes, par une 
Societd de Publicistcs Litterateurs^ 
Among these authors we find, be sides 
the above-meiitioned, Cauchois—Lo~ 
maire, Chatclain, and other well- 
known names.—The first volume of 
the History of the Mongols, from 


Gingis Khan to Tanxedane, has been 
published, and the ietsond and last is 
to appear shortly. The materials lot 
this work are chiefly taken from 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts in the 
King’s Library.—A M. Fabre d’Olivet 
has written what he pleases to call a 
Philosophical History of the Human 
Race. This philosophical history cer¬ 
tainly never existed but in the ravings 
of the author’s imagination. It is ft 
rhapsody, equally at variance with 
common sense and revelation. Thus, 
according to him, Orpheus, Moseaj 
and Fo, were all equally inspired; and 
the various religions they preached, 
however different from each other, 
were perfectly adapted by Provi¬ 
dence to the several nations to which 
they were given. As M. F. d’Olivet 
is a man of learning who has pub¬ 
lished many books, we have judged 
it worth while to notice this new 
production, which however is not 
likely to do any harm, as very few 
people will have courage even to read 
more thau a few pages; and those 
who do will be bewildered by its ab¬ 
surdity, or disgusted by its blas¬ 
phemy.—Of the historical collections 
which we formerly noticed, _ that of 
the Memoirs (of the Revolution) has 
reached the 17 th livraison, containing 
those of Rivaro], and the Political 
and Military Memoirs of Carnot: 
the Memoirs relative to the History 
of France, the 10th volume, and the 
works of Froissart, the 7th volume. 
The success of the numerous collec¬ 
tions already commenced has induced 
the eminent bookseller, Panckouckc, 
to undertake a new one of still greater 
extent, viz. Translations of all the 
Greek, Latin, Italian, English, Spa¬ 
nish, German, &c. Classics. 

Voyages and Travels .—Some num¬ 
bers of the Natural History belong¬ 
ing to Freycinet’s Voyage round the 
World have been published, but no 
part of the Narrative of the Expe¬ 
dition. 

Fine Arts. —M. Duchesne, sen. is 
going to publish an Essay on the 
Nit lies, or engravings of the Gold¬ 
smiths of Florence in the ^fifteenth 
century. The author came to Eng¬ 
land last year for the purpose of see¬ 
ing the unique specimens in the col¬ 
lections of the late Sir M. Sykes, of 
the Duke of Buckingham, and other 
amateurs. His Work will form a 
volume in 8vo. of 300* pages. M. 
8 F 8 
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Hittorfr, the King's Architect, who 
ting made a considerable stay in 
Sicily, has been uncommonly suc¬ 
cessful in his researches into anti- 
equities, and made a great number 
of valuable drawings ; he is expect¬ 
ed to publish the contents of his rich 
portfolio* 

Novels.—La Mire Frivole, four 
vols. ISrao. by Madame Dejouye 
]pesroches, is spoken of by all the 
journals in the highest terms; the 
first edition was sold in ten days. 
.The second volume of the Hermits 
at Liberty, by Messrs. Jouy and 
Jay, is published; though this is a 
work of fiction, it should properly 
be placed under the head of JPolitics, 
being written entirely with a politi¬ 
cal view. In truth, but for the kind 
of reputation which M. Jouy has 
acquired, we should hardly have no¬ 
ticed this publication at all. It seems 
to us that the adversaries of M. Jouy 
and his principles may be well 
pleased if they are never assailed by 
more powerful arms. The extrava¬ 
gant encomiums on the prosperity 
and liberty enjoyed under Buona¬ 
parte, and the lamentations on the ty¬ 
ranny of the picsent government, arc 
ridiculous. “ This youth of 20 
years of age recollects that, when 
he was a child, he heard only of 
victories, patriotism, national great¬ 
ness, acquired knowledge, philoso- 

E hical virtues; but he looks round 
im, and the objects he beholds offer 
only. images of defeat, corruption, 
fanaticism, and ignorance. What a 
contrast. Voltaire and the Abbe de 
La Meiuuds! Ships of the line, 
and the Auxerre coach! Pretty wo¬ 
men and the Jesuits ! Light and 
darknesb ! Philosophy and supersti¬ 
tion ! Liberty and the Gendarmes!" 
Was the French marine then so flou¬ 
rishing under Buonaparte, that the 
sea was covered witn ships of the 
line, and is it now so wretched as to 
be comparable only to the Auxerre 
Diligence? Was there liberty un¬ 
der Buonaparte and no Gendarmes ; 
and under Louis XVIII. nothing but 
Gendarmes and no liberty? There 
may be more Jesuits than formerly, 
but surely there are not fewer pretty 
•women? From M. Jouy the tran¬ 
sition ^ to Politics is natural; hut 
we might have almost spared our¬ 
selves the introduction of this arti¬ 
cle, ditl we hot think it necessary to 


mention a small pamphlet by Vis-^ 
count Chateaubriant on the death 
of the King. Though only nvhat the 
French call a l*i> ct </< Cm on stance, 
it is deserving of some 'notice, both as 
coming from the pen of so eminent a 
writei, and as speaking the senti¬ 
ments of a large party. An anony¬ 
mous writer has published “ Re¬ 
flections on the piesent State of 
Soutli America, and on the Arrival of 
M. llurtado, the Agent of Colombia, 
at Paris.” The author is decidedly 
hostile to any recognition of the in¬ 
dependence of the Spanish colonies. 
The question is of such great im¬ 
portance, that all parries interested 
will find it woi th their while to lis¬ 
ten to the arguments ot those whose 
opinions are different from their ow n. 

Divinity.—“ A friendly Discussion 
on the Anglican Church, and in ge¬ 
neral on the Reformation, dedicated 
to the Clergy of all the Protestant 
communions, drawn up in the form 
of letters, 2 vols. Hvo. by the 
Bishop of Aire," was printed in 
London, when the writer, with 
thousands of his brethren, were en¬ 
joying in England an asylum from 
persecution. We do not understand 
whether a new edition has been pub¬ 
lished in France, but it appears to 
be now first noticed by the Fieneh 
journals, and for that reason we 
mention it here. The object of the 
author is to show that the Reforma¬ 
tion was not necessary, that it did 
not remedy the abuses anti corrup¬ 
tions whicn were the alleged motives 
for it, and that the re-union of the 
churches is not only desirable, but 
would be possible. 

GERMANY. 

Our German correspondence af¬ 
fords us hardly any thing worth no¬ 
tice this mouth. The third and 
fourth volumes of Raumcr’s History 
of the House of Hohcnstaufou are 
published, and the remaining two 
promised by the end of the year. 
The second volume of the Travels in 
Brazil, by Drs. Spix and Martius, is, 
we fear, delayed, as we see no adver¬ 
tisement respecting it. The authors 
seem to be much occupied with the 
^.publication of the Natural History of 
Brazil, and this is probably the rea¬ 
son of the delay of the narrative. We 
do not mean to say that the German 
press is idle. Numerous botanical 
works, new editions of the Latin and 
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Greek Classics, translations from the 
^ancient and modern languages, are 
now as abundant as ever. 

HOLLAND. 

The attention of the public in the 
Netherlands has been atti acted to 
the Ancient dummies; and a Col¬ 
lection of Memoirs, relative to the 
History of the Low Countries, is an¬ 
nounced for publication, by M. de 
KeilFeuberg, who has commenced 
his useful nuclei taking by giving to 
tin* world the Menious of Jacques 
Hu Clercq, from the hitherto iuedited 
manuscripts of the King’s Library. 
Though much inferior to Coniines, 
these volumes are interesting and 


important. They relate part, of the 
wars between France and England; 
the flight of the Dauphin, son of 
Charles VII, into the Belgic pro¬ 
vinces; the ambitious views of Phi¬ 
lip, the good Duke of Burgundy; the 
violence of the Count de Charolais; 
the seditions of the Flemings; the 
beginning of the reign of Louis XI.; 
and the dreadful catastrophe of the 
Liegeois. M. de Iieiffenberg, who 
has bestowed laudable pains on hi* 
author, intends, we understand, to 
publish Molinct, Din ter us, Antoine 
dc Lalaiu, and several other Chronic 
clers, whose works have never yet *> 
been printed. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


"Wl have to record this month the 
death of a King and the execution of 
an Emperor, events which in a less 
marvellous age than ours has been, 
would have been deemed remarkable 
enough; but Kings and Queens in 
this day have been created with as 
much facility and shuffied away with 
as little concern as their motley re¬ 
presentatives on a pack of cards. 
Louis XVIII. lias departed to the 
same bourne with the exile of St. 
II clcna, and lturbido has followed 
with iomarkable similitude the fate 
of the unfortunate Murat. Although 
Louis died a natural death on the 
morning of Thuisday the 16th of 
September, he was put out of the 
world on the preceding Monday very 
circumstantially and unanimously by 
our exclusive inte’Ugencers of the 
London journals. The day after 
they had formally announced his de- _ 
cease, a bulletin arrived Stating that * 
he had “ taken broth" three times 
within a few hours—a fact, which, 
if our brethren of the daily press 
can establish their account, will fur¬ 
nish a very striking proof of a person 
after death indulging vigorously iu 
the propensities of his life-time. 
The statement, however, certainly 
does seem to require confirmation. 
It is not our intention to give the 
daily or rather hourly bulletins with 
which the French physicians pre¬ 
pared the people for this event; thcj| 
clearly show that nature had been 
for a long time almost exhausted, 
and that for the last months of his 
cxislqncc at all events flic loyal 


sufferer was merely the creature 
of medicine. That he endured 
much pain is clear from the ex¬ 
pression in the dispatch of the 
English Ambassador who styles his 
complaint “ a piotracted agony;" 
and that he endiucd it firmly and 
piously, it is only justice to him to 
state that all accounts concur in re¬ 
presenting. The first public decla¬ 
ration of his danger was contained 
iu the following notification from his 
physicians dated at the Tuilleries, 
September 12, “ six in the morn¬ 
ing.” “ The old and permanent in¬ 
firmities of the King having sensibly 
increased for some days past, his 
health lias appeared extremely im¬ 
paired and has been the subject of 
more frequent consultations. The 
constitution uf life Majesty, and the 
attention that is paid him, have 
maintained for some days’the hope of 
seeing his health restored to itB ha¬ 
bitual state, but it cannot now be 
dissembled that his strength has con¬ 
siderably declined, and that the hope 
that was entertained must be also 
weakened." This was signed by 
four physicians, and by the Comte 
de Damns, First Gentleman of 
the Chamber, and was sufficiently 
expressive of the event which, we 
have seen, took place in four days 
after. On the 13th the danger be- 
camo so imminent that the King re¬ 
ceived the holy viaticum and the ex¬ 
treme unction, solemn rites of the 
Catholic church which are never ad¬ 
ministered except when the patient 
is -considered ’ as just dcpai ting. At 
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five minute* after tight, say the 
French papery the Grand Almoner 
entered the chamber of the King 1 , 
accompanied by the Bishop of Iler- 
mopohs Fit st Almoner, and one of 
the clergy of the chapel. His Royal 
Hit, hi less Monsieur, the Duke d'An- 
groukme, Madame and the Duchess 
ol Bern, attended the sacramental 
ceremony, carrying the lighted tapers. 
The Prince de Castclcicala, the Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, the Ministers, 
the Grand Officers of the household, 
and generally all the persons in the 
Service of his Majesty and their 
Royal Highnesses, were present at 
this august and affecting service! 
Such a concourse around a death-bed 
might in our mind have just as well 
been spared, unless it was impera¬ 
tively demanded by some state ne¬ 
cessity. Pi ivate details indeed con¬ 
cur in stating that Louis, though 
eminently pious throughout, showed 
great aversion to this public reception 
ot the priesthood. After this service 
luul ended, the Pi ineos and Princesses 
of the Royal Family heard a mass 
in the eliapel on act-, of mercy. They 
then returned to the King, and le- 
ceived on their knees his blessing— 
his Majesty said, “ Adieu, my cnil- 
dren, may God be with you.” They 
then heard mass for the sick, and 
again returned to the Royal cham¬ 
ber at the request of his Majesty, 
who raised his hand from the bed, 
•saying, “ In bidding you adieu, I 
wish lo give you my Messing—may 
God be with you.” Louis evinced 
throughout this scene remaikuble 
calmness. Subsequently to this, the 
King’s strength continued to decline, 
and at times the crisis became so 
alarming, that all mound thought 
death inevitable at the moment; it 
Is said, howevei, that he himself 
predicted the day ol his dissolution. 
On the morning ot the 15th he de¬ 
sired that the prayers for the dying 
might be recited, and being unable 
vt rlrally to deliver the responses, he 
told those around him that he would 
do so mentally. He requested that 
a crucifix might be given him, which 
he kissed repeatedly. When the 
Grand Almoner arrived to receive 
his confession, the King, turning to 
his successor, sard, « My Brother, 
you have affairs which claim your 
presence—'I have also duties to fuJ- 
iil.” Tht* French journals, which art 


perfectly rhapsodical at Louis s con¬ 
duct, compare this expression to that 
used by Henry the Fourth to his 
confessor during the coietnony of the 
Queen’s coronation, “ I am thinking 
of the last judgment and of the 
account which we must render to 
God." Really it does seem to us no 
very flattering compliment to crown¬ 
ed heads to consider such thoughts 
or expressions coming from them as 
laudatory. .We know of no king who 
is not quite as much interested in the 
te last judgment," as the very mean¬ 
est of his subjects. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the final con¬ 
duct of the late King of France 
eminently became him; were we 
obliged to point out the passage in 
his life which reflected on him most 
credit, we should select the period 
subsequent to the belief in his ap¬ 
proaching dissolution. Immediately 
after the fatal event, the new King 
Charles the Tenth, the Dauphin, the 
1 >auphiness, and the Duchess of 
Bern, set out for St. Cloud. The 
manner in which the French papers 
speak of the late King and the pre¬ 
sort one is highly amusing and cha- 
rar teribtic; they aie peculiarly care- 

* ful that their panegyrics on the dead 
shall show the survivor that they 
have some still to jpare. The fol¬ 
lowing is a fair specimen, or rather 
epitome of the entire: '* How glo¬ 
rious, how holy is the agony of the 
most Christum King ! Mount cits of 
the earth come and learn how to die. 
Sorrow is spread among the people ; 
the .father of the family is dying— 
weep all — u'cqi. A new reign ap- 

, proaches; the noble son of Fiance— 

* the model Of honour and lo\ <dty is 
called to the throne—Frenchmen— 
let us console on ru lets.” To say 
the truth of them, the good pur¬ 
ple of Paris are very facile of con¬ 
solation—they were consoled by the 
Bom Irons when Napoleon went to 
£1 bn—consoled by Napoleon when 
Louis went to the Holy Allies—con¬ 
soled by Louis when Napoleon weut 
to St. Helena, and no doubt, now 
that Louis and Napoleon are gone on 
the same journey, they will be as 
thoroughly, as tenderly, and as truly 

ousohd by the Count d’Aitois. 
About the peisonal character of the 
late monarch, there was nothing 
at all conspicuous, except his great 
appetite and proportionate digestion. 
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During the early years of the Revo- 
slution, he had, as is said, the ambi¬ 
tion to become Regent, and he headed 
an opposition to Louis X\ 1, and 
Marie Anloimtte—he faded, and 
fled to Cohlenlz, of which flight he 
has left a had literary but charac¬ 
teristic account; he attempted to 
oiganizi the cmigtunls, but failed 
also ; wandered about, occasionally 
a pensioner of Russia and Prussia, 
and an outcast of both ; and then be¬ 
taine a guest of Kurland, hum which 
dependant situation he was rescued 
by the madias'- of Napoleon spid 
the whiter of ls| 1. The most i\»- 
m irk.ible ein unistam i which occurs 
red to him dmine Ids dethronement, 
and a lem.likable one certainly it is, 
is that .it an obseme inn near I'loa, in 
ticnnaiis, his foiehead repelled a 
Imrsi pistol bull which was filed 
neiiinst it fiom an opposite window! 
There was not even a mark left upon 
his legitimate os frontis. His chief 
i unity, was an ambition of literature 
and mistresses—that the Muses fair¬ 
ly jilted linn, his own publications 
uic pioof, and there certainly has 
been published nothing to prove any 
success in his Jess spiritual demotion : 
M.olame du (’ayla was his last 
avowed favour ( t_, she was an acqui¬ 
sition subsequent to his restoi ation, 
which, having been accomplished at 
the age of sixty, it is only f a ir to her 
to say that in all piobabilitv htr chief 
sin wa- its ostentation Politically 
theic i>- nothing to he itaid of Louis ; 
his faults and bis merits "were adopted 
or rather dictated—the creation of 
the Holy Alliance: ho had neither 
the powei not the inclination to rebel 
against those who created him, and 
theiefmo perhaps the sarcasm that 
“ he learned nothing aud forgot no- 
tliinpis more severe than just. 
I'pon the whole, we sincerely hope 
we may never see a worse King ei¬ 
ther in Pi .nice or elsewhere. Tile 
Christian foititudu of his death is 
undoubtedly an example to all men. 
Nothing 1ms oeeuried in Paris since 
the death, except the ceremonies con¬ 
sequent upon every royal demise in 
Prance—the i losing of the* public 
places, the court mom ning, the sprink¬ 
ling of the corpse w itli hols water,| 
ike. There has been a- ytl no 
intimation anticiputmy of any poli¬ 
tical change ; indeed, "then* lias been 
scarcely time lor any. On the Sun¬ 


day preceding the King's death, 
Villele is repotted to have said in his 
saloon, ** France is menaced with 
a great misfortune ; she is going to 
lose her king ; but Monsiciu is in 
the .secret af stole, and every thing is 
so f arranged that there will be no 
change or commotion.” No commo¬ 
tion there certainly has l>een, and 
that there may be no change We as 
certainly give Monsieur Villele the full 
credit lor wishing; we never knew p 
minister who did wish for any, but 
whether there will be any or not, 
does not quite depend upon his ipse . 
dixit. 11 is opponents aie hard at 
work, each in tlieii vocations ; for 
instance, Deca/c has burst into the 
chamber of the late king, thrown 
himself upon the dead bony, bathed 
it in tears (a good set-oil' against the 
holy water) aud been carried away 
in the extreme of Parisian sensibi¬ 
lity l ('hatcauhriaut has published a 
pamphlet, lauding the lute king as 
a paragon of cication, only surpassed 
by the man w bo was to succeed him, 
and has done it so ellectually that he 
was received with open arms at the 
new* court, waimly welcomed by the 
Duchess d'Augouleuie, and even 
smiled on through his sorrow* by the 
new made mouaich. It requires 
more than even M. Villele’s philoso¬ 
phy to predict what all this will end 
in. I’liarles X. lias been of course 
pioclaimed, and has neeived several 
of the public functionaries and bo¬ 
dies, to whom he has declared his 
intention of following in the footsteps 
of liis predecessor; he has also de¬ 
clared his iutenlion of presiding in 
person tw ice a week in his council, 
and theicfoic he will not make any 
subject piesident. Charles is in his 
sixty-seventh year; he is said to, 
be a devotee, which is not unlikely, 
recollecting as v e do w hat he was in 
liis youth, and therefore the clergy 
anticipate good tidings; but the 
clergy should recollect two things: 
Prance is greatly changed, and princes 
are apt to change greatly also when 
they become kings ; it is not impos¬ 
sible that the clergy and M. Villele 
may both liud themselves mistaken 
in their calculations. Paris is change¬ 
able both in its silks and its statesmen, 
thane of our leaders may perhaps 
wish to see how the succession in the 
Jdourbou family stands at present; 
we give the male succession of t ourse, 
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the Salique law iu that country ex¬ 
cluding lemaies fiom the thione. 

Ijouis is succeeded by his brother Charles 
Philippe ( ount cl’Artois 

Louis Antoine, Due d'Angoulime, his 
son (Dauphin) bom Aug. 0, 177ft. 

Henry, Due de Bourdtaux, (son of the 
Due de Beni), bom Sept. 29, 1820. 

j/ouis Philippe, Due d’Orlcans, bom 
Oct. 6, 1773. 

( 1 This last prince has five sons, the 
.Vilest born in 1810, ami the youngest 
in 11&&. The ninth in succession is 
the Due de Bourbon, the father ol 

* the unfortunate Due d'Enghein, near-. 
ly 70 years of age ; theie is an anec¬ 
dote told of him which is worth re¬ 
lating. His proper title is Conde, 
and, when his father died, it of course 
devolved on him—he had no children 
left and refused to assume it. f ‘ No,” 
said he, “ I am not worthy to be the 
last of the Conde’s.” It is a pity 
that such a family should cease. 
Grand arrangements are spoken of in 
Paris with respect to the funeral of 
the late King and the coronation of 
the new one—the sooner the one fol¬ 
low s the other the liettei ; a sudden 
transition from grief to joy will not 
much embanass the Grand Nation. 

We shortly noticed in our fust sen¬ 
tence the failure of Iturbidc, and the 
consequent death of that adventurer. 
There never perhaps was so sense¬ 
less or hopeless an expedition. Our 
readers aie aware, that early in May 
last, Iturbide sailed horn this country 
in tlie English brig. Spring, in com¬ 
pany witji Ms wife anti two childien, 
and a foreigner of the name of Be- 
urski. He had been exiled from 
Mexico by the Congress, after his 
Abdication, and Allowed a large peit- 
■# jsion on condition of his residing with 
$ hlg family in Italy: after a short time 
, he left Italy and came to England, 
upon information of which event the 
congress stopped his pension. His 
cxcusa^r leaving Italy was, that the 
Counter-revolution in Spain render¬ 
ed his residence there unsafe; it 
seems, however, that afjjfr his arrival 
jaherc, he wrote to Congress detailing 
pthc circumstances of his depart me, 
describing the accounts which lie had 
leceived of the distracted state of 
Mexico, and offering his si rvit es * 
there as a mere soldier and citizen to 
restore the peace of the country. The 
(Jong 1 ess no sooner leceiveil tins 

* communication than they immediate- 

1 ■» .. 


Jy issued a deuce, declaring him a 
tiaitor fiom the moment he might 
land in the Mi \u an teri itory, and 
appointing Geneial Bravo, dictator, 
to ait in the unugcncy ol the Re¬ 
public. On the 11tli July, the Spring 
arrived at Lofo Marina, and Bi neski 
landing, applied to Geneial Gauia, 
the Commander iu tlu pro\ ini e. New 
Santandei, lor passpoits foi himself 
and auorhci poison, 11 prest ntmg that 
they wire conn to the country on a 
mining speculation, cUpnUd by some 
emimnt houses in Inland, who had 
also commissioned them to umki put- 
chases of land to a large extent. 
Garcia granted Bom ski a passport, 
but refused to grant the set ond until 
he saw the pei son to* w hom n w as 
intended. Next day, the Genual 
was informed that Beneski, altu 11 - 
turiiing to the ship, had again lamb d 
with two other persons and pi oeoi ti¬ 
ed to the interior. A party was im¬ 
mediately dispatched alter them, and 
they were overtaken a few leagues 
from the place where they Lindt d ; 
1 tm hide was of course instantly dis¬ 
covered by General Garcia, who had, 
it seems, been one ol his old militaiy 
comrades. The decue of the 28th 
of April, authorizing his execution as 
a traitor the moment he landed on 
the Mexican teuitory was read to 
him, but Garcia not choosing to at t 
strictly up to its letter, dispatched 
him to abide the decision of the (. 011 - 
gressof the State, Tamnalipa. '1 he 
Congiess instantly 01 tiered him to he 
shot, and their order was according¬ 
ly catried into force on the very 
evening of his arrival at Padilla. 
Thus has terminated this extra¬ 
vagant and Quixotic adventiuc. 
So far AS it has been disclosed, Itur- 
bideSeems to have acted iu the most 
senseless Way possible. There does 
not appear to have been anv previous 
plan, or the slightest notice of his 
intention given to any ot his paiti- 
sans in Mexico, so that liis landing, 
discovery, and death, were without 
commotion, gild almost simultaneous. 
The same post apprised his friends of 
his arrival and death. A document 
has been since published iu a Loudon 
paper, purporting to be a proclama¬ 
tion issued by him upon his landing; 
it docs not appeal, however, that lie 
himself ever put forth this paper, so 
that in all piobabilily it is but the 
copy of an original, which circum- 
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stances clid not allow of his distribut¬ 
ing abroad according to his intuitions. 
He lo.'t little by it*, suppression; it 
is a jejune, meat;to, ill-eoneeivtd pro¬ 
duction, which could not have im¬ 
posed on the credulity of a less in¬ 
telligent people than those it was 
composed to deceive. In this pro¬ 
clamation, published hoie without 
a date, he pretends that he conies as 
a mere citizen and soldier, with no 
vit ws ot persona! naerundiseinent, 
Imt liu rely to st rve his country by 
givme her the I« m lit of the informa¬ 
tion he had aeqeiud in Km ope, and 
t ounteraetinu the combined plans of 
Fiench and Spanish policy. It is 
quite unnecessary to comment on 
such a production—independent of 
the peisnnnl diameter ol Iturbide, 
who proved himself, when in power, 
to lie neither mm e nor less than a mere 
militaiy desjftit; it is a fact, that his 
departure it oin England was publicly 
spoken of in M. \ Hide's coteries at 
Paris as being in contemplation a 
month before it happened; so that 
he seems to have kept tip a pretty 
good understanding', at least with 
one of till* parties whose policy he 
would persuade the Mexicans he 
landed to counteract. His death can 
be considered in no other light than 
as a national blessing to Mexico; for, 
while he lived, his name would have 
been a rallying word to the ambitious 
ami disaffected. As it is, the catas- 
tioplu* steins highly p ,pular with the 
country at large; public rejoicings 
eveiy where took place, and the city 
of Mexico was illuminated on re¬ 
el ipt of the intc'ligence. The na¬ 
tional exultation at the loss of a sig-, 
mil enemy has had in it nothing of 
inhumanity; on the contrary, the 
\ cry first deliberation of the Congress 
utter Iturbide’s death wad the settle¬ 
ment of a provision on his family, 
and with a liberality which does 
them infinite honour an animal pen¬ 
sion of h()00 dollars was settled upon 
his widow. “ He was ambitious, 

• and they slew him," but their subse¬ 
quent conduct shoivs that the ambi^ 
tion to overthrow such a government 
was mere selfishness, and deserved 
itp fate, borne circumstances conse¬ 
quent upon this event disprove lyuny 
previous accounts which we havoie- 
ceived as to the state of the interim of 
the* country, liven in the most remote 
district from the metropolis, the poi¬ 


sons in authority did their duty 
promptly, and the intelligence was 
transmitted throughout the state with 
a rapidity which proves that the 
roads are not so infested wdth bau- 
clitti, as to impede for a moment the 
means of communication. Indeed, 
the chief of these bands, Gomez, who 
commanded 300 men, and who was 
considered a partisan of Iturbide’s, 
had proposed the terms of surrender. • 
There can be no doubt that this event 
will give additional stability to the 
Government, and therefore must 
prove satisfactory to the friends 
freedom. Bolivar is still in Peru, and,, * 
report assigns to him the recapture 
of Lima and (’allao ; this intelligence 
rests merely on report, and 'reports 
in which the block Exchange > is so 
manifestly interested should be re¬ 
ceived with caution: we shall be 
most happy next month to be ena¬ 
bled to publish their confirmation. 

Having just detailed the fate of 
one ambitious enemy to the cause of 
freedom, \vc turn with pleasure to 
the contrast which the arrival of the 
friend ol freedom in the same hemi¬ 
sphere produces. We might fill an 
entire number with the compliments 
mid to General La Fayette on his 
anding in America. The whole po¬ 
pulation received him with open 
arms ; and his progress through the 
country has been one continued tri¬ 
umph. The account of his meeting 
with the few surviving soldiers of 
the revolutionary war is peculiarly 
affecting. La Fayette seems to be 
considered in fact as the guest of the 
whole nation—a nation of which he 
may be said to be one of the parents* 
What, and how enviable, now must 
be his sensations! A few year® since 
he found her a petty province, strug¬ 
gling fearlessly, but almost hopeless¬ 
ly, against oppression—he now re¬ 
visits her, free and flourishing, a 
mighty nation, likely to retrieve andi 
transmit all that is valuable amongst 
men ! How' much better and nobler 
would it be to have died attempting 
this, than to have lived and achieved 
the enterprise of Iturbide ! As their 
‘ objects have been different, so hap¬ 
pily has been their success* 

We copy from one of the late French 
papers the following piece of refreshing 
inforination. “ On Thursday the 9th 
kist. at eleven o'clock, con for nullify to 
nr da a transmitted lo the Ambassador 
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of Great Britain , a funeral scivice 
will be solemnized in the parish 
church of St. Germaiu-en-Laye by 
the Bishop of G’ybistra, coadjutor of 
Edinbutgh, on the occasion of the 
translation of wmt mortal remains of 
fames II-! The subjects of Ills 
Britannic Majesty are invited to at¬ 
tend.” When we saw this, we con¬ 
ceived it a piece of Parisian plea¬ 
santry, and only wondered how such 
a badinage upou legitimacy escaped 
the censorship. The feeling, how¬ 
ever was very different, when we 
found by next day's post that the 
disintenneut had actually taken place, 
that a grand procession of priests 
had performed a solemn mummery on 
the occasion, and that the rotten 
bones of this old bigot had been al¬ 
most all but canonized. One pait of 
it, however, we must still take the 
liberty of doubting, and that is, that 
any portion of this impiety was com¬ 
mitted by any order from our So¬ 
vereign. It does appear to us to be 
an impudent libel. The living car¬ 
case of this crowned enemy was 
ejected from the throne and the king¬ 
dom, and we cannot see how the 
worms can have qualified its moul¬ 
dering remnant for any posthumous 
honour ! James was a tyrant in Eng¬ 
land—a coward in Ireland, and a 
bigot in both—we kuow of no virtue 
by which liis vices were redeemed, 
or of no vice even sufficiently respect¬ 
able to mitigate the contempt in 
which kings and people should alike 
hold his memory. The farce was in 
all probability got up by some of the 
superstitious dotards, who crawl in 
the train of the pld Catholic regime. 

The only new* from Spain is what 
might have been expected and what 
ipust be expectert us long as the pre- 
sent system continues-. A band of 
Constitutionalists, who had taken re¬ 
fuge in Gibraltai, manned an expedi¬ 
tion and succeeded in seizing the for¬ 
tress of Tarifa with a pait of the 

S arrison, of which they are said to 
ave been in communication. The 
assistance of the French troops was 
obliged to be called in, O'Donnell and 
bis adherents not being considered 
sufficient to retake it. The fortiess 
was retaken by the French after a 
forwi^r boinbaiihnent, and though 
sorn® of the Constitutionalists 1 weie 
taken, many escape d. Fei diuand ha- 
been busy ever since in distributing 


medals and ordtis to the French sol¬ 
diery. Anotliei t onstitutionaJ expe¬ 
dition lauded on the Spanish coast, 
higher uptheMediteirauean, and pi o- 
cceding in the dhection of Malaga 
will piobaldy furnish him with uu op¬ 
portunity foi a iic-li distribution. It 
is quite cleat fiom all this, that the 
French must eithct keep perpetual 
possession of the country, 01 that 
where they go, it would be veiy pru¬ 
dent for the belo^ ed Fei dinaud to 
take h trip .dong w ith them. As it 
is, he seems all aid run to tiust his 
own Spanish troops about his person, 
having engaged fm his ow u especial 
service, a troop of Saxon body guards. 
The principal pait of the Spaniards 
engaged undei Valdes in the affair of 
Tarila escaped to Tangier after its 
re-captuie by the Flinch. 

We are glad, in our piesent num¬ 
ber, to be enabled to -afford to the 
friends of Greece some consolation 
for the dismal intelligence which we 
were reluctantly compelled to convey 
to them in our last. J psora, whose 
capture by the Turks under such 
complicated circumstances ot tica- 
chcry and cruelty we were obliged to 
announce, has been retakcu, and w ith 
a terrible re-action. Sooju after the 
discovery of the Albanian perfidy, as 
many ol the Ipsariots as were able 
quitted the island, and appealing suc¬ 
cessfully for assistance to the people 
of Hydra and Spezzia, returned and 
made a gallant attack upon the Turk¬ 
ish fleet, which they succeeded in .d- 
niost totally disabling. The remnant of 
the Turkish naval force fled, leaving 
some thousands of their tioops upon 
the island ; these the Ipsariots totally 
destroyed and became once more 
masters of their island. Then* was 
one net of heroism pci funned during 
this 1 e-capture so eminently conspi¬ 
cuous that we cannot mingle with 
the meie general details of that day’s 
bravciy. A body of Ipsariots under 
the command 6f a Greek named 
Maroali , finding themselves unable- 
to defend the fortress of Nichole 
which had been entrusted to their 
piolcclion, hoisted a flag on wliich 
was inscribed ‘ Libel ty or Death,' and 
immediately blew up thefoit, involv¬ 
ing themselves and about twelve hun- 
ilied Tinks in instant destruction; 
this noble band, worthy of Tlunrno- 
pjla-, amounted to about eighty, 
timely such a people, however tem- 
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porarily enthralled, cannot he held in 
permanent subjection. Letters from 
Constantinople state that the licet of 
their Cnpitan Pacha has been reno¬ 
vated, and will take signal ntribu- 
tion ; they also declare that the ioree 
of the Pacha of Egypt is very formi¬ 
dable. The season is, however, now 
far advanced, and we hope their ef¬ 
forts will be impeded—This noble 
people are a reproach to Christian . 
Europe, and their late, if they perish, 
u ill go don n so to the latest posterity 
—they will not share however the 
oppndiriuni of their agt,of which we 
fear even their heroism cannot afford 
any redemption. 

News- had been received at the 
Brazils of the late commotions in 
Portugal which quite lulled all the 
apprehensions <>f an invasion which 
they fully expected, aud to repel 
which they had mude very spirited 
preparations, A grand expedition 
had, however, sailed under the com¬ 
mand of Loid Cochrane to repress 
some insurrection which was in pro¬ 
gress on the coast. A Report was in 
t ireulation, that his Lordship was 
about to return home, and was likely 
to receive.some mark ofltoy al favour. 
This had been since contradicted by 
his friends. 

The domestic news of this month 
is meagre, as might have been ex¬ 
pected at tiie. season of the year. 
London is dull and quite deserted. 
Even the ('..binet Ministers are all 
out of town, and the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor is now decreeing the fate of par¬ 
tridges and pheasants. Mr. Canning 
has taken advantage of his leisure 
to visit Dublin, where he has not 
been received with much distinction 
—lie is too liberal for the Orangemen 
and too constitutional for the Catho¬ 
lics, of w horn f all or nothing ’ seems 
to be now the motto. Perhaps the 
Foreign Secretary need not wish a 
better panegyric than this evasion of 
extremes—his safest, wisest, and 
most honourable course is to heed 
neither faction and do his duty. 

Parliament stands further proro¬ 
gued to the 1th of November, and 
there are some rumours that it will 
then shortly meet for the dispatch of 
business and be dissolved immediately. 
A very geneinl canvass is going for¬ 
ward in Ireland, ami it has begun in 
some parts of this country. 


We regret much to State that the 
respectable Banking house of Marsh, 
Stracey, and Graham, has appeared 
in the Gazette. , This melancholy, 
aud we fear, far spreading failure, has 
been attributed to Mr. Kauntleroy, 
one of the junior partners, who is in 
custody under very serious charges. 
This event has excited a considerable 
sensation amongst all ranks in the 
Metropolis. 

The harvest, which is very abun» 
dant, has been almost universally 
gathered in without any damage. 

We are sorry to announce thg 
death of Majoi Cartwright, the Vete^ 
ran reformer. He was 87 years of 
age, and to the last ardent in his 
favourite cause. 


ACiBICUI.TUJlE. 

Tun harvest now approaches very near 
its universal conclusion, and the weather 
may fairly be ‘■aid to have been oil the whole 
propitious. There arc, indeed, some fanners 
who, either from want of activity or fore¬ 
sight, have been somewhat injured by the 
late rains, but generally speaking these 
cannot be said to have been the cause of 
much evil. The crop is allowed to be ex¬ 
cellent, and the sample of a fair quality, 
llut notwithstanding this almost univer¬ 
sally allowed excellence of the crops, the 
farmers are making their annual complaints 
of wheat carried too soon and in a damp 
state—of the immense quantity of black 
barley—and of the crop not being so heavy 
os was generally anticipated. These we 
observe to be the usual grievances which 
are always related about this period of the 
year, and wc believe they receive the little 
credit they deserve. The barley crop, per¬ 
haps, is not an average one, and some of it 
may be a little stained, but the opening 
of die pons will have the effect of lessening 
the demand for this article, and therefore 
of lowering (he price, since it is said the 
distillers will use oats in preference. The 
merchants arc reported to be extremely 
anxious to buy, both on account of he 
smallness of their stocks, and because old 
wheats are said to be ikp worth buying* 
But it is very much to be doubted whether 
the merchant is so low in his stock as the 
farmers generally represent, when com¬ 
pared with former years. It seems, upon 
a reference to the accounts of the last two 
years, that the difference in die arrivals of 
wheat, barley, and flour, and in the sales 
of the two former, is extremely small, and 
not in favour, as it appears to us, ol’ Uiis 
rumour. AVc have taken the two weeks at 
the end of August; and the two first in 
September wcie us tollows:— 
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,:,Alrivals. 

' Wheat ' > &' Barley. Flour. 

1822. 20,258 2,'>74 31,135 

1823. 25,212 2,019 30,086 

1824. 27,925 1,184 29,161 

Sales; 

Wheat. ■ Barley. 

1822. 37,116 2,066 

1323. 36,610 1,729 

1824. 31J78 1,280 

Fran* the foregoing statement it does not 
appear that there is any sufficient difference 
>&,the arrivals or the sales to lead to the sup- ‘ 

S ition of a great demand on the part of 
merchants. By the number of quarters 
gold over and above the quantity arrived 
* last, there does appear to have been some 
demand in consequence of the supposed 
failure of the crop and the expected rise. 

; Th^^ttc faU in the price of flour also gives 
fvMippoee, that the demand for 
Is small, or that the millers 
have taken advantage of the abundance of 
water, and sent a large quantity into the 
.market. The average prices of the dif¬ 
ferent years arc rather more at variance, 
ffiis year being considerably the highest. 
But although this might indicate a demand, 
some slight demand on the part of the mer¬ 
chants is still much more likely to arise 
from the power of the farmers to hold their 
stock, and thus to create an advance. If 
any great advance in the price of grain was 
anticipated there would be ground for sup¬ 
posing that some anxiety to bny would 
display itself, but it is scarcely probable that 
in the face of an acknowledged productive 
harvest—knowing that even last year, with 
a deficient crop, and with a demand greater 
by 3000 quarters than during the same 
period this year—knowing that although 
the same quantity of flour lias conic into 
the market during the same period this year 
as during last, and that the price has fal¬ 
len,—it IS .scarcely probable that the mer¬ 
chants would in the face of all these facts, 
be very amtkras tq purchase. 

The turnip ijeqqp ftas been greatly im- 
"pwj^fidGby 1 the late rains, and those late 
be' forwarded with such rapidity 
i'b«Htey prOfoise most abundantly/ 
f The averages are for wheat 57*. Od. 
barley 32*. Id. and oats 23s. 2d. 

The hop picking is now general, and the 
quality is said to be good. ' Prices sold 
from 100*. to 120*. but few pockets came 
to market. 

For beef and mutton there was a free 
demand in Smith field.—Lamb is however 
a heavy sale.—The highest for beef is 4s. 
and for mutton 4*. 4 d. and for lamb 5*. 2d. 

COMMERCE. 

Sept. 21, 1824. 

We do not find that any thing particu¬ 
larly affecting the foreign conunerciaf-Tclti- 


rions of riie United Kingdom has transpired 
within the last month. Russia has, how¬ 
ever, been obliged, it should seem, to relax 
in some degree its rigorous system of pro¬ 
hibitions and heavy import duties. An 
Ukase, signed some time back, but only 
lately published, allows the importation, 
duty free, of white calicoes, for the purpose 
of being printed upon ; no white calicoes at 
all suitable for the purpose being manu¬ 
factured in Russia. The negociations for a 
commercial treaty with the Netherlands 
arc still pending. 

Cotton. —The business done in die cot¬ 
ton market during the last month has been 
very trifling, and as far as East India de¬ 
scriptions are concerned, is nearly at a 
stand, awaiting the result of the sale at the 
India House, which will take place on 
Friday the 24tli. The prices at the com¬ 
mencement of this month, and which have 
hardly varied since, were as follows:—By 
private contract, Bengals 5'< d. to 6{Jd.; 
Surats 5|d. to O^rf.; Madras 5|d. to 6*«/.; 
Paras $\d .; Boweds "J^d. to V,cl. all in 
bond; and by public sale. Garth agen as 
(i\d. and ^^d. duty paid, 6^d. j Boweds 
8|d.; Orleans 9$d. in bond. 

The sales at Liverpool in four weeks 
have been 32,910 begs $ the arrivals 30,835 
bags. 

Sugar. —Irt tlie last week of August 
little was done, and the holders being dis¬ 
posed to sell, prices declined a little. Full 
prices were paid for Jumps for rite Ham¬ 
burgh market. In the following week the 
buyers were much inclined to purchase, 
and would have taken large parcels if the 
holders would have given way (Ul. or 1 *. per 
cwt. but they were very firm, and few stiles 
were reported. There were considerable 
deliveries from the West India warehouses. 
Foreign sugars were in demand, and con¬ 
siderable sales were effected; good white 
ilavsopah 36*. to 38*.; yellow 28*.; 
brown Brazil 22*. Last week the demand 
for ; Museovades increased, and some of the 
holders being disposed to sell a shade 
lower, to induce buyers to come forward, 
considerable’purchases were reported. Very 
little Kits; been done this morning, the 
buyers wishing to see the result of the pub¬ 
lic sates; 200 hegs&ada of St. Lucca sold 
heavily at prices, 1#.' per cwt. under the 
previous market currency, 52*. (id. to 57*.; 
136 casks of Barbadbes sold at the previous 
sales, 55*. to 67*• Od. In the refined mar¬ 
ket, tlie fine descriptions are neglected; 
the low are in request, and sell at full 
prices ; 127 bags of Mauritius sugar sold 
on Friday, fine yellow at 23*. (id. to 24*. ; 
fine brown 22*.; molasses remain at 
25*, fid. 

Coffee. —In the last week of August 
prices advanced 2*. to 3*. per cwt. and the 
liner descriptions 4*. to Os. per cwt. Though 
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there have been some fluctuations the prices 
have in general kept up, only such large 
parcels of Jamaica acre brought forward 
that a reduction of 1 .?. per cwt took place. 
Other descriptions supported the Lite cur- 
rency, but the market this day week 
w.is without briskness. The public sales of 
codec last week went oiF very heavily, and 
all the ordinary descriptions of British 
plantation and foreign were Is. to 2a. per 
cwt. lower; all the qualities from middling 
to lint- maintained the former currency, and 
sold freely ; St. Domingo, of middling qua¬ 
lity, sold 01a. Gd. There were two public 
sales of codec this forenoon, 183 casks 
Briii-h plantation, 383 bags foreign; the 
latter good ordinary pale St. Domingo, ra¬ 
ther mivul, (>1a. to 01 s. ( it /, and (J2». The 
British plantation coffee went off steadily at 
the prices of List week ; the middling and 
fine continue to sell at exceedingly high 
prices. (Generally of the coffee market to- 
d.iy, there is mote appearance of firmness 
than for some tune past. 

S/in at on the whole have been in good 
tbmaftd, especially Pimento. Nutmegs 
are in request at 2a. 11J. to 8a. id. Pi¬ 
mento of good quality 8£</. Black pepper 
rather heavy. White pepper has advanced 
1 >• l’tr lb owing to the loss of a vessel 
wttli u large quantity on board, and the 
Bast It dxa ( ouipany having none in their 
warehouses. 

So/t/uIt, at a public sale this forenoon, 
no refraction, 3" ons, sold 21*. to 21*. Gd. 

Oils. —Little inis been doing, in expecta¬ 
tion of news from Davis' Straits ; but it is 
now generally apprehended, that the ac- 
i ounts will lie very bad; it is thought 
the vo’ ■.els may have ventured too fur to 


the north, or into Lancaster Sound, and 
perhaps lie shut in bit the ice. The prices 
arc nominal Greenland new parcels 23/. 
Seed oils rather lower. 

SilA.- The silk trade continues very 
brisk, Bcngals and Chinas at the advance 
of 1*. to 1a. Gd. per lb. on the late India 
House sale prices, and the request exten¬ 
sive at the improvement. 

llunjt, Flux, and Tallow. —The tallow 
market has been very heavy; yellow candle 
tallow of 1823 quoted 3D. 3d. and near 
34 1 . i)d. and for August and September 
shipments 34a. fl d . The last letters front 
Pitcrsburgli suite, the prices of 100 roubles ; 
Exchange Ogrf.—llemp is a shade lower. 
—In Flax there is no alteration. 

There appears some revival in the de¬ 
mand for Tallow this morning, and Tallow 
of 1823 may be quoted 34f. Gd. ; 1024, 
33?. Gd. —Hemp is also in more 1 request, 
and rather higher. 

Hum, Jit amht, and Hollands. —The 
accounts from France respecting the vin¬ 
tage are very unfavourable; the prices of 
Brandy are from 4rf. to Gd. per gallon 
higher than in London : the quantity here 
prevents any advance, but the market is 
evidently firmer; the nominal price of 
Brandy housed 2s. 7 d .; the state of the 
trade, from the late failure, prevents any 
transactions in Spirits.—Rum remains no¬ 
minally the same as we have lately quoted, 
but the purchases lately reported aTe quite 
inconsiderable—For the Geneva on the 
quay 1.?. 10</. is asked, but there are as yet 
no purchases. 

The first sale of Brandy for some time 
is just reported, housed at 2 a . 7 d. 
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The following works arc in the press s— 

Walladmor: freely translated from the 
English of Walter Scott;— re-translated 
from the German. In ThrCe, Vols. Post 
8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Rev. Edward Williams, DD. with 
an Appendix, including Remarks on im¬ 
portant Paris of Theological Science. By 
Joseph Gilbert. One Vol. 8vo. 

A new Edition of the late Dr. Fawcett's 
Essay on Anger; to which is prefixed, a 
Brief Sketch of the Memoirs of the Au¬ 
thor. One Vol. 12mo. * 

My Children’s Diary, or the Moral of 
the Passing Hour, a Tale for Young Per¬ 
sons not under Ten Years of Age. ©ne 
Vol. 12mo. 

The History of Origins, forming a Col¬ 
lection of Antiquities, important Historical 
Facts, singular Customs, Political and So¬ 
cial Institutions, and National Rites and 


Peculiarities, combining a copious Fund of 
Amusement and Instruction* 

An additional Volume of Letters by 
Anna Seward, to which will be prefixed, 
an Essay on Miss Seward’s Life and Lite¬ 
rary Character. By W. Hurral. 

Amaldo, or the Evil Chalice, and other 
Poems. By the A uthor * of Lyrical 
Poems, The Siege of Zaragoza, Child© 
Harold's Pilgrimage to the Dead Sea, &c. 

Mr. Forbroke, Resident Surgeon at • 
Cheltenham, is about to publish some Ob¬ 
servations on the Treatment of Deafness 
on improved Principles, illustrated by one 
Case of 20 Years, and others of long stand¬ 
ing, succcssftilly treated. 

Vol. 1. of the Lectures of. Sir Astlcy 
Cooper, Bart, on the Principles and Prac¬ 
tice erf Surgery, as delivered at St. Tho¬ 
mas’s and Guy’s Hospitals. With additional 
Notes and Cases, by Frederick Tyrrell,' 
Esq. Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
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The Second NuH»Ber of a new Series of 
Original Sketches, after die style of Mor- 
land. By M. Campion. Intended as easy 
and progressive Lessons in die Art of 
Sketching .Rustic Figurea, Animals, Land¬ 
scapes, &c, 

Der Freischiitz, or the Seventh Bullet, a 
Series of Twelve Illustrations of this popu¬ 
lar Opera, drawn by an Amateur, and 
etched by George Cruikshank, with a 
Travestie of the Drama. 

Saint Baldred of the Bass, a Pictish Le- 
gdid; die Siege of Berwick, a Tragedy; 
sod other Poems and Ballads, descriptive of 
Bast Lothian and Berwickshire. By James 
Miller. In One Vol. 8vo. 

Dunallan, or the Methodist Husband. 
In Three Yols. 12mo. By the Author df 
This jpttcision, Father Clement, &c. 

T&TfocWpeof Election, viewed in Con- 
neetibn Vfiith thc Responsibility of Man as 
a Moral Agent. By the Rev. William 
Hamilton, DD. of Strathblanc. In l2mo. 
. The Works of the Rev. John Newton, 
AM. late Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
&c. With a Life and View of his Character 
and Writings. By the Rev. Richard Cecil, 
•AM. a new Edition. In (i Vols. Kvo. 

The fourth Volume of Grant’s History 


of the English Church and Sects, bringing 
down the Narrative to 1810. 

Poems, entitled Dublin University Prize 
Poems, with Spanish and German Ballads, 
See. By George .Downes, Author of Let¬ 
ters from Mecklenburgh. 

A Practical Treatise on Fruit Trees, and a 
Description of all the best Fruits in Cul¬ 
tivation. By Mr. Bliss. 

Brief Practical Remarks on the Manage¬ 
ment and Improvement of Grass I .and, as 
far aa relates tu Irrigation, Winter Flood¬ 
ing and Draining. By C. C. Western. Esq. 
MP. 

Old Heads upon Young Shoulders, a 
Dramatic Sketch, in One Act. By Tho¬ 
mas Wilson, Teacher of Dancing, Author 
of TheDanciad, &c. Price 1#. 

■ . In One Volume 4to. Joannis Miltoni 
Angli De Doctrina Christiana Libri duo 
posthumi, nunc primum Typis Mniulati ; 
edente C. R. Sumner, MA. In One Vol. 
4to.; and at the same time will he pub¬ 
lished, uniform with the above, A Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine. By John Milton. 
Translated from the Original by Charles 
R. Sumner, IVJA, Librarian and Historio¬ 
grapher to H&Mgfetyly, and Prebendary of 
Worcester. , 1#•. - „ 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


' "History and Biography. 

The Life and Diary of Lieut.-Colonel 
John Blackader, of the Cameronian regi¬ 
ment, who served under King William 
and the Duke of Marlborough, ia the 
Warn of Flanders and Germany, and after¬ 
wards in/.Scotland, daring the Rebellion 
of 1715, when he W»s appointed Deputy 
Governor of Stirling Castle. By Andrew 
Crichton, Authdr bf the Memoirs of the 
Rev. John BlaCkader. 1 Vol. 12mo- 

>,6d. 

Two' Mothers, or Memoirs of the 


f 


Century. l2mo. 6#. 


Medicine and Surgery. 

The London Dispensatory. By A. T. 
Thomson, FLS. 8vo. 15#. 

1 Observations on the nature and cure of 
Dropsies. By John Blackall, MD. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo.. ID#, (id. , . 


Miscellanies. 

The Spirit of Partridge, or the Astrolo¬ 
ger’s Pocket Companion. Part I. 2#. 

Ex ercises on the Globes and Maps; in¬ 
terspersed with some Historical, Biogra¬ 
phical, Chronological, Mythological, and 
Miscellaneous Information; on a New 
Plan. To which arc added. Questions for 
Examination, designed for the Use of 


Young Ladies. By the late William 
Butler. Tenth Edition. With an Ap¬ 
pendix, by which the Stars may easily he 
known. By Thomas Bourn, Teacher of 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography. 
12mo. Os. hoards. 

Gray’s Book, of Roads, with coloured 
Maps. 12mo. IS#, halfbd. 

Merve’s Guide to Paris. 12iuo. 10#. 

* ; A Whisper to a newly Married Pair from 
a WidowedWife. 12mo. 3#. (la. 

L’Enfer Aa Dante Alighieri. Traduit 
en Frasam, par J. C. Tarver. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vd/jJ- 1#. 

GeographyMusb^tted on a popular Plan. 
By the Rev/j. Goldsmith. A New Edi¬ 
tion, 12mo- 14#. 

A Treatise on Field Diversions. By a 
Gentleman of Suffolk. 12mo. 5s. 

Illustrations* Critical, Historical, Biogra¬ 
phical, and Miscellaneous, of Novels of 
the Author of Waverley. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
17. 8s. 

The Emigrant’s Note Book and Guide. 
By Lieut. S. G. Morgan, HP. 12mo. 
Js. y 3d. 

Memoirs of the Rose, comprising Bo¬ 
tanical, Poetical, and Miscellaneous Re¬ 
collections of that celebrated Flower. In a* 
Series of Letters tota Lady. Royal 18mo. 
4.s. 
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Novi Is and Tain,. 

Bliss liarbcr’b Talcs of Blodem Days. 
l2mo lls 

\\ Inttmgham V 1 ruidi < lassies Vol 5. 
containing '1 • Ii m lejue. Par 1 1 m Ion. 
24ui<> Os (ut lie's 

M hitting]lam s Pot he t .Novelist A ols 
tii utd J.I, cout lining Leiwtrd Bj I>j. 
Bloort Os IhIs 

laics of a Tiasilki. II j C»toflfry 
< rijon. Cunt 2 Vols lnu 1/ 4s 

Caprut, oi line doles of the Listosscl 
Family An lush Novel, in J Vols By 
an Unknown 1/ Is 

lluinit and lur Siliolus a Sabbath 
School story, with i Plitc Ulnio Is Of/, 
bo irds 

r lli liidy it tlu I arm House , oi, Re¬ 
ligion the Best 1 mud in Tumble By 
the Authoi of “ J me mil IIci Teacher,” 
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&c with a neat Engraving, lflmo. 2s. 6d. 
boards « 

Torn if and Drama 

Poinris appropriate for a Sick or a Me- 
1 me holy Hour. I2mo os 

'J ranslations. Imitations, &e. By the 
Author of “ Ireland.” A Satire 1 ools- 
cap Uvo 7s 

Thiology. 

( hnst’s Vutory and Triumph m Heaven 
and birth, over and after Death. % 
Cults 1 letelicr M ith ait original Biogra¬ 
phic d sketch of the Author, accurately and 
li mdsonielj printed from the Edition tf 
1010 Hv S 

Sermons on the lifts-first Psalm, -with 
others on Doetnnal and Practical Subjects. 
By tlic Iks J Bull, BIA. 8vi>. I Or. 


ECCLESIASTIC AL PREFERMENTS. 




I he He v l hath W in Stoeki r, M \ l < boss mtl 

I I tor of st John’s I oil* ge, Oxford, and <mi ol tin 
1 ul lie 1 \ ilium i ol that (.Tills emly, to (hi M i 

III 111) ol 1 Ii <1 III I nlle^e, (lOeillbev—III! His 

( iri i Win Hums MA of Tiioitv ( >l]i?ei,Ox 
ft i I in litut L I s tin Bishop of HiretnrJ, ti tli 
V if ii ui (tin uiinsiei, in t'lt counts ol Hi n I )i 1 
— tie lie \ Mm Ini II k H mull ii 1 \ ol St 
F Ii i s (olli e ( tiuliiil i, apt oi ut l Hum stu 
i Ii (plain te Hi huht lion 1 oi I \ isruiuit Me I 
biuiie —The lies I Ii llison. Cm it ol Hath 
sink Somerset, t th< V u hi me ol Hiush, with 
III < hape Iry oi J in [lit iniuxil—Hu Kis 
thorn is Iiiss n, < 1 1 1 t tin Hi dors it Hun 
ui.ston in tin e i nntv 1 1 Sulloll on the piistut i 
Iron ut Sit Million I ossie AliddlUoti, li irt of 
Sluiil 1 in I I ul — Hu II™ L>i 1 iil. i mi Fils] 
dint ot 1 1 iiut\ I ollt , I Is I 1 uistituti I h\ tlu 
I isluip ot (Ivlti I, In the H< uis it 1 1 u sin lIoii, 
Oxt idslim —lhs His l I Hubs, I>(1 \ u m 

ot Sloki I tliti sp.i ml foinu 1 1\ lillosv of Ni ss 
( o^iiu , pie suit id to one of the thiei portions of 


tin \ it ii ipi ol 1, iinpton, soul In the usituation 
of tin His Hr tii< Ii u t-— 1 In Ku losiph lia- 
iU Is, to tlu V ii ii i i ol I i si hois links sic ml 
In tli ri sign ition oi Hi Km John hr bit — I he 
It s hdut 1 1 u, HD ti llu \ k u u,< ot Mtltou 
Mlit hi Hi son i i llu | i si 1 1 tliou ot hisfiiiee 
tin Hole ol lie lloi I—flu In v Hiom is lieke, 
M V to tlu V i itr i t i I I ol lissu I! ss ith tin tin 
pel ot Jous Suuts uini \i t m He ion on tilt pre 
s ul ition ot Minus krelr liuimton of Bishop's 
Hill, in Soineisrt lsj—I hi His 1> is id Jin 
kms, \|, tothi \i* i i< its* (,oran, tornwuH, 
in tlu pi ion i'i of Hi Hi-ltem of Exeter—The 
Itis M ilium 1 thnii, MX of Ciuicn’s Collegi, 
I is him pi s tin t bv the l/i rd t banCeltoi to thi 
Ittuaei of Folesiiortli, hi \\ irwukshfre, on tin 
rieonuiu ltd itmn of In tinstiis of the I it* Su 
Iiinus Nu tin soli — i In Kis John HtUhnrd, 
iuu M \ uiKtitiitid l>s tin liisluip of Hvetei to 
tlu in u i r t ot si Viuliew, in I Isiuoutb, oil the 
m suit ition otJolm HatUmrd, ( sq ofl'iecadil 
s, s oid hv the di ith of the Kbit. John O tndy 


BIRTIIS. 

A lift I i — Vt Mi lltuieton Hall, Montgomervshni, 
tlu Inly of I l ili* r, Etta a non 

S< pi 4- \t lit iiibeu Lodge, Winrlunote Hill, 
tin lids ot I n<U nek Cass, I sq. anon 

10 M ( It nli i oti the lady of ueorge Lory, hsq 
Ml’ son mil In u 

I.' U Kush ill M ills, tin lady of the Rev Win 
It misilui t luiehtu 

14 lu ITpnu \\ mipole start, the lady of F It 
Mitihill t h | i son 

— At Lppu Hoim lion, the lady of Thos Faies, 
Jim I sq Ml' sson 

11 At Kiliug, thi 1 ilv ot tin lies Hui-yHirsis, 
M \ a son 

11 Iulppei Biker stiut. Voi tin ut Sqntui, tin 
lady of Jiiuiss I oi ki, fcsq suigiou, t son uid 
d inpliti i a 

-1 I leut lol Itolt, ( F and HIS of the Si Cowl 
oi Hun n’t, Ko\ its, to Amu \oum,ist d uvhtiri t 
tieiiye (ussn ill, I sq ot Saeombi Fuk, Huts 

IK lit El AND 

At ( wile W aid, ill tlu county ot Hosvn tlu 1 uly 
of Ldw ml M olstenliolmi ,Fs| isui 


ABROAD. 

At Hoience, the Inly of John Onuifunl,E*q, Of 
Audi maims, uson 

MARRIAGES. 

Ant 1(> —At (lanfoid. the Hon (iiatitlev Berke- 
hy, son of the fail ot Berkclts, to (aruliiw, 
soungist daiightu of the late. Paul Bcufiera* 
l»| 

2 h Vt Keyiioldston, Mamor- inshue, John Nlclio- 
1 is I situs l*s(| eldi st sou of John Lucas, Esq 
of Stout H ill m tlu same conuty, to 1 1 titin, 
s ounce st dtuehtetol the I ite Nicholas laifttis 
loUenluni, t-q nuns Years Member foi the 
roiints of M exturd and gland daughtci ot the 
life Su James Mis, But of Mayfield, in tlu 
«ounts of Matirford, and tonstn to tl e Mxi- 
quissrs of t h and Donegal 

"I At 1 iiinheth the Kev Bernard John W anl, 
thud sou of flu Right Hon Robert Maul of 
llingoi ( astle, m tlic i ounts of Dossil, to 1st- 
htlln Iranus, youngest dttmliitr ot tlic lute 
Kobell Phillips V sq of I oilgwoith, 111 tile 
counts of Heiefoul 
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Mart tages — Deaths, 


COu. 


— At St. Geoigc’s, Hanovei s pmi I unit (ol. 
Alien, late ot the 23d Lniiu i*> to Miss Mm l» 11, 
eldest dnughti i of the Jute < <>) < ampin 11 Mil 
cliell, andriuie to I nay Htkhcr, o t Avlu\ 
Park, am] to I uk 1 nth 

•—At Marj h bom* t h mill b\ tin Hu f Shi t- 
flilil, th< H i Hmiv 1 Ni iw si mud miii if 
Sir'ihoniis Nm I nt tn Vents \nn, i Mist 
daughtiro/ the lati kev Su Hobut Shuhcld, 
R irt 

Stpt t — \f st Gioige’s. Ilunoier Squui, Win 
VIin ( ntci, I s i to 1 li/ ibtlli Hub , only istu 
of lostpb ilivni, I'll ot Haddon, J iiimn u, 
midot Jjuuliip Buk,Wilts 

— M Muew sburv, Hu haul, son ol Biyan Smith, 
Isq ot Lavtipool, to Mary Anne, ilmi^bter »t 
W. kguton Jetlieye l =q ol ( otou dill Silop 

6 At Swansea, by tin ho fhos Morns, Hu Rev 
(SfOTiti Wm lauquicr, to t aiolim, sistu ot Sir 
John ^oiris, It tit ot Skettv l’,uk, m the comity 
ot Glarooigau 

8 At LniichisUi, Diiilinm, tin Hon and Ho 
Edward Guv, biothti to I ul Guv, to Mi" 
1 lkahclh VI ui, mi L< to 1 idv ( 1 tin niff, ot 
An well l’aik, m tb sum counts 

— William Wain.li iliistin.s, ps | of Gi iv’sltm, 
to Sophia, elite sf il iU(.lrt< i — ill l John \i Ison, 
Rstp «t Doctor’s toinniiHiH eldt I sin of tin 
Ihte It, A. Nelson, I sq si i u tan ot tin N rvy, 
to Caroline, suonil dauvhtei—ol Di Uuuows, 
of Gow t r stii 1 1, Hi dtord S in ue 

— AtMuochistir I uut Col Sir Thom is Hi uli, 
to Agnes, ildist diu-,lilii of Rich. ( lota, Isij 
of Longsi.hr 1 od i 

9 At Cavcistuun I’uk, bv spi ci il In < use, Mi 
Thomas Llinslcy < loft, But to Soplm lain, 
only clnlrl ot the 1 iti Hub tid Litew ud, 1 sq of 
Fating Glove, Middlesex 

11 At St Margaut’s, M cstminsti i, b\ tin Bishop 
of Chichester, John Mill hell 1 sq MI* to I lira, 
eldest daughter ot John I Mint, 1 sq ot Piiulno 
laiilge 

— At St Mwj\ 1 mi huh linns M (oipu, 
Esq ol the lii isun to H unit Vu.usta.di.UMi 
ttrot i bonus 1 vans, I sq of Pnk PI ui, htn 
nington 

14. At Kirkdeigbtou, John 1 1 ms, Lsq of I ms 
toek Squui, to Man him mumM d unthti i 
ot the Rev l>i Gild it ol Harm mil lnon, 
Catnliridpishiii, ml Hictoi ot hiikdiuliton, 
m the countv ot V oik 

Id. By special lieciibi, it R< u Adiliu >1 Dubi’s, 
Hark y-btli ct, by tin 1 ishop of hub in 1 Wells, 
Lord 1 llenboioiub, to J mi Ili/ibiih Diebv, 
only d im,htt i ot Hi u Adiim il Hit hi in 11 is 
countess Andovci, mil i mud d tughtei ot 1 W 
Coke, Fsq Ml’ of Hoik hum Noifulk 

10 At Burnley, the ltei W lbutsbv second son 
of John ffervey Tbutshy, lsq of Alnn.toii 
abbey, NOftbatnptyMMhlie, all 1 ot Haidins' 
stone in the same count), to Lleinor Muy, 
eldest daughter ot Min Hdiguavis, I.sq. ot 
Ormerod house, Lancashhu 

IB At Bolton Percy, byuil (rraci the Aielibishop 

-*—ia,y4«»ge6t daiuhti i of \rch- 

to Gtorgi Hail In, isq eldest 


of JfOlk, 

SJHWgnw,.. u, 

Scotland. 


of Jervlswode, 


DEATHS. 

Aug 16—InUppn Gowcr-stiei t, LadyElirabitli, 
wifi ot Lord Mauiut Diumniond 

20 In (iici n siiett, tirosn noi-squ ue, Thomas 
iuioi Hampden, \ ii omit Hampden, md Haroti 
xmvoi ot lirombam His T ordebip was bom 
"sipt 11, 1740, and succeeded his titln i, August 
1'bq Hi was twtci m irned, fust (June 
lull I7lirt lolathenm, only d milliter of Gt- 
1 >U i* * oh mi secondly (July 12th, 180 > , 
m Mi 1 town, sister ot f ady \\ <ddeihutu 
Hi w i* sueindid by bis biotbei, who Is since 
dead (Sri Si pi <>; 

5^ the n siih nu of Ins son, in the Vali ot 
ii, K Bight Hon tin Lail of Dunrivm, 
ugfd 71 

Mi Patrick, bur ion, of Deionslure-sticit, 
Omen square 

.30 At Bnghlon, the Hon Mis I rimes Wall, 
daughti r of the late Let 1 loitrosi, and sistei 
to llie £ar( of SrMoitb 


Iatily, it Uktbe Hill. W aiwlckshut, lalj 
Gioiglaun \V tst 

Sipt 2 —Jillcn loot, lsj of tin Ilollv I’mk 
oui ol rl i ilium n i f t ie c ill of Dublin 

— tftcr mil ni sol Pi n t s in his loth \ u, 
M J II holm ot \< 1 1 sii il » unit (ni¬ 
di n I oi i n JmhiI lie j t I is M i) st\. 

J. At V\i tmin. tin lion Mis Si uiimr, will ot 
Hi mv Siiuioni, I sq mdtliu htn ol tin lilt 
tuoiii \ isiount loirmctou 

4 III IULhfOlk pint. III I I l 1 sSl 1 K^sOll, 
lsq ot Mum bouse, J lawk Inns’ hint 

— tpid r >4 t illiuint 1 ill I mson, mli oi Su 
Hmry I ravin h irt, ot Brough Hill, in tin 
counts ot ^ ork 

C At Linsti id I oiki. knit, i^ul f»7, tin Hi lit 
Hon John Hi pi i I mil ltinhmi Ills I md 
ship dying mini until is sunn li I b\ hi* Inst 
( oiisin, Hmiv 1 1 mi is Roptr imron, ildist 
son ol the 1 tli Hon li mis Ropti His ie 
in nns. wm 111 ( 1111(1 it 1 nisi 1 1 on tin 1( tit 

— At ttlompton lftinlim.duuslim, in bis <mtli 
nu, \% 1 1 li am Piiinti is] om of tin Dun 
lois of Gut nun h Hi spit if, md iq w nds < f «l 
yi us om of Ills M iji sti s ( oinuiissiont is of 
tin \ in 

7 At(ianlnool Kent Mis Ivuim Mite ot Mi 
km r b mki i nt lb il j 1 1 

9 U ins itsi h 111 in 1 i il i li \ squ ne, in Ins 
7hlli tt ir, John \isioiin' Hitii|ihu, win hil 
Mieinhdlothi title unit i li i Ins 1 'u lilt 
ant tsiiiis now doohi »| u i I li I i r ht Hen 
Otoige b ul of Huckineh mi Mi lum 

10 \t Sunbmomdi, l,iw in I ivloi Is) 

12 N> n Sontli uiiptou, in bis, til jcai, flu Hi i 
Sir l li uIts Hu II, H ul 

1> \t Kentisli-town, aged W>, Di < lough, i 
Bnnei’s street, 

lb In Hikn sheet, aged 70 l uut Gm ■ il 
\ndiew \mleraoU, of the lion I nl lulu 
(ouipmy’s seivioe, 0I> thin isldli I iihm of 
horn bay 

l'l \t Niwboldfonyeis, Warvni ksl in Hniisi 
diiiu of hei uepliiu.Pdwi l W illis Is) su 
sum i tin 1 1 ly of Jin Hobi rt P I, (nit i i lit i 
iid \i n 

21 At his house in Hinton t i « nit, hiving com 
pi t d within a few du his sithvt ir, M i|oi 
J din t utwii lit, istunil us fn u 1 of civil m I 
uIiM iis ilx rls 111 u i lItn i son ot Willjim 
( ulnn lit Jsj of Muni ini Nitts II in 
tin 1 Ihi N i\y in l"»h, uu h i l.il Howl, hi lilt 
tin n 18 u m i! t m in tin i ut \t i In w is 
if tin hit l,i ittluibimi ill I in In in vt in 
tin action wlitit Su I 11 ess i d f iti 1 tin 
Hms M qoi t ii tun lit w is t i in h i of s 
\eril I’olitu il in ilis(s of win li tin < it In t 
wen those wiitten dmiu„ tin \m m m u it, in 
faioui ot tin independenn ol tli it imintii -In 
17K0 lie was the original moierof a m (ting m 
the county ot Notta, tor P u 1 iium nt in R (m in, 
in lulialf of whitli lu lontinutil, until i \iry 
late pi nod, to < Mil lunisi If iiiosi w tinili, ion 
stantk itttndin ill publu met tuus> eoniui ti J 
with that object 

— At Ins hotue tn Bedim I • |u in Tims lenr- 
ton, Emi one of Hi* Mipsts’s lustuis ot the 
Peuc, for the (ountus ot ''umv, ki nt, and 
Middlesex, and lor the city ol \\ i htnuusti i. 

IRELAND. 

Fannv, dtineh’ir ol William Mmstioiih, lsq 
ol Mohalhtte, m the county of 1 ippi ■ n\, and 
gland (laughter ol the late Vilihishop of luunu 

bGOTIAND 

AtDuirvIi, lib slim, tin Hu hobut M ( iilloili, 
1)U Miuihtir of that parish in flu 8 r dh yi or of 
tub age, and tbe brfd oi Ins miutstiy 

ABROAD 

Sipt 16—At tour o’eloik in the liioming Hi, 
Most ( linsti in M ui stv I ouis Si iniblaus 
Xuiii Will, king ol IrntKt lit w is bom 
at Virhailles, Noi Bftli, 17»>, in 1771. he 
in mud MaruJosi pintle Louisa of Su\oi (who 
del in 1810 , hi wuiuidul as king in 17 , l r >, 
ml wids iisloiul in 1M4 Hi is humid 
i 1 by Ins brothu tin l ount d’ \rtois, now 
( bains X 

At /uitr, on his teimn Horn Athens, 1 dwaid, 
thud son ot ( hriHtoplu i Hlai kett, 1 sq ol 
W vlam, NoHhmnbt rlimd 
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We have received the following- letter. 

Sir,—To the many ludicrous objections which your Irish Correspondent Mr. O’Rourke 
has brought forward against the system of Macadamization may be added another of 
a really serious nature. “ Old woman-hilling ” is not the greatest fatality to be appre- 
hcnch d from paving our streets with small stones and shingles. Much more efficient 
members of the community will be in all probability sacrificed at the shrine of the Paving 
GnihUs *,—to wit, young and middle-aged people of both sexes. This is an alarming 
assertion; but the fact is, it is a result of experience and medical calculation that con¬ 
sumption is diminished in the ratio of lour to five-and-a-half by the substitution of 
jiaununt for what I will denominate (tor convenience) toad-mrnt. Those who are in 
am wise naturally disposed to consumption and asthma will inspire or inhale dust in 
sufficient quantities either to create the positive disease if it be not already developed in the 
system, or greedy to augment its strength if it does exist to ary degree. Freedom troin 
dust is one ot the chief causes why cities are not so much subjtit to pulmonary complaints 
.is otherwise then confined and unhealthy ntmosplu ic would lead us to suppose On the 
other hand, persons vlio by their situations aic in the habit ot breathing an impregnated 
with dusty particles, often create, often nonush within tlicruselve*, pulmonary diseases to 
which they beionu premature sacrifices. It would be needless to adduce proofs and 
authorities for what 1 have asserted ; e\ery intelligent physician will confirm n. The 
adyoca'es for Mai adamization had bitter thud ore think well before they as .initiate* the 
atmosj litre ot tla uty to that of a .Vi < dl< -matufudot it bv generali/ng the system 
throughout the meuopolis. 

Orti'ftt > 2 >, l , i24. I aiu, Sir, yours, Ate. MrDie i s. 

Let us hope that the teais. oi our eoi 1 cspomleut Medieus are unfounded: 
the balanced Just in f . our of consumption must be veuy small, t\e pie smite, 
if the toads ate eyell watcml—in that ease, how ever, he will pc j haps sav, 
that tin \;>pours exhaling limn the moist load will have a tendency to create 
or agguvate tlu* sa’ ic disoider. Ah, well! it will be all the same to us a 
handled yeois hence: and in the mean time it h no slight aelvantage to get 
liil of the e oppet -smiths. 


We know not how to account to E. 11. for our silence respecting the little 
fragment with which she favoured us last mouth ; but if she could see the 
leaves of MS. which strew our table, thick as Mi. Milton’s le*aves, she 
would not be surprised if we now and then overlooked a C'oirespondent. 
We are sorry that in the present instance our neglect should have fallen upon 
a lady. The verses have merit, but they are not so good as some we have 
seen irom the same pen. 


F. may be assured that we are not easily ,f shocked,” we have read better 
paraphrases and worse. But respectable poeti y is like a respectable actor, 
veiy unobjectionable*, and yery thill. 


J. M. G. encloses us “ a sort of Episode*,” which lie thinks may be of 
more interest if published now', than “ if postponed till the publication ol 
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The Lions Head. 


the poem, which may never take place.” This we doubt. He adds that 
* f N. B. They (the Episode) are the productions of a young man, who has 
now Just turned the comer on his first year of maturity." The Episode is a 
long and hard allegory, in which Lord Byron figures away as an oak tree:— 
Lion's Head, however, objects to the oak being called “ the Monarch of the 
Woods ” as a violation of his own imperial rights. The printed specimens 
are not much better than the MSS. 


Palmerin’s lines are before us, with his notes, stating “ that a line in Lion’s 
Head Will be thankfully receivedwe are sorry we cannot oblige him with 
one of his own composition. 


The contribution of “ a Subscriber ” is received, but we dare uol indulge 
in enigmas irom a fear of that termagant, the Lady’s Almanack. 


We have received a very pretty packet of poetry bom a young gentle man, 
with a note, commencing thus, “ A youthful adventuier in the uginns ol 
poesy humbly solicits permission to plant a little flower of his ow n in tin 
legions governed by Lion’s Head.” We aie extremely soiry to be com¬ 
pelled to act like Selim in the Bride of Abydos, and ‘ f refuse his little flown 


G. F.’s verses arc under consideration. 


The Westminster Review has cited in staring up eveiy teudei writu to 
crave money for his Musings. The Essay of O. would not, if printed, bring 
him profit enough to pay his way into St. Paul’s. 


Q. Q. Q. We are leluctautly compelled to refuse, and lie may have his 
paper again at any time, lie is evidently young ami inexperienced as a 
writer, though we think he may grow up into a very pleasant eontriimtoi 
iu the course of time. 


The Calms Trip is done with considerable humour aud quaintness.—but 
we cannot accept it. 


Councillor’s Essay “ may be recovered on application at our Pubh.shcis 
Lion’s Head is too good-natured to growl at an intended kindness. 


Several papers are left in the hands of Messrs. Taylor and Jlessey foi tin 
respective writers,—amongst which are “ the Sonnet of a Stripling'”—aud 
the Contributions of A. G. G ,—James the 2d,—Z ,—Orlando,—T. T.,— 
A Conti ibutot,—Reginald Dalton, and P. W. L.—We wish we could accept 
all that is »ent to'us. 



bonbon iHaga?ute* 
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CONVERSATIONS OF LORD BYRON.* 


Kvlkv account of Lord Byron 
which piotcmls to the least degree of 
authenticity ha.-, been rendered va- 
luable In the eyes of the public, by" 
the injudicious, <uul, wo will add, un- 
wariantnble dc.sti notion of his Mc- 
moii<. Whether it was mere folly, 
01 pmitanical squeuiriislmcss, or (as 
is most piobable) a wish to conceal 
the reputation of some half dozen 
fashionable delinquents, which dic¬ 
tated that tucdtoi.c, its effect has 
be rii to depi ive u.s of more needful 
inhumation than any other source can 
supply. That blind and fatal deed 
lias been eieiy way injurious. It 
bus delta ah d a present nd a future 
wmld of so nuuh int •Uectual gra¬ 
tification as was to be derived from 
those Mcmniis. It lias lelt even the 
author’s published vmhs uiulei a 
timid of obscurity, which no cont¬ 
inental y, but such us the Memoirs 
themselves furnished, could dissipate. 
It has surrendered his fame and that 
of many of his cotemporarios, to his 
enemies, and theirs, respectively : the 
longue of slander is now busy on 
both sides ; he himself, his nearest 
relatives, amt his most distant ac¬ 
quaintances, are now all and equally 
liable to any aud every foul aspersion, 
which calumny may invent, and cre¬ 
dulity swallow. It was not fair to 
the living; it w as most unjust to the 
dead. No excuse that can he art up 
for it can maintain itself an instant.. 
There is one question to which thfre 


is no answer, and which therefore 
leaves the advocates, agents, and 
abettors of the destine tioi i guilty at 
the least of supreme folly, of inex¬ 
cusable temerity. Why were not 
the objectionable' parts of the Me- 
moiis expunged, and the remainder 
published? Was theie a page, was 
there a sentence, was there a line in 
the whole Memoirs of an unexcep¬ 
tionable nature ?—and if so, w hv was 
not t*\ en that page, that sentence, 
that line given to tlu public ? What! 
was tlu> w bole work Snlonu ? Was 
e\c*ry page inspired by the lioiiius of 
Evil? Was Vvery period rounded by 
the eloquent Belial, the god of lly- 
ron\s idolatry ? Was every lint written 
underhand by the Devil r And unless 
the agents ol destruction are prepared 
to asse'rt this, on what principle, let 
us ask, did they dare commit such au 
act of injustice to «v and to the au¬ 
thor? Who is there that has a right 
to cheat the nation of any poi tiou of 
that genius to which she gave birth, 
by devoting its records unsparingly 
to the flames ? Who is it that' has a 
right to fob us of out interest and 
property in that which was In qualified 
to us by our country mart and bro¬ 
ther? Unless a paramount reason be 
assignable,~No one ! Equity, if not 
law, pronounces this judgment; and 
though we cannot take legal, we will 
have literary revenge ; if we cannot 
punish by fine 01 imprisonment, we 
will punish by reprobation and puh- 


* Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron : noted during a Residence with his 
Ixirdsliipat Pisa, in the Years 11121 and 1822. By Thomas Mectwin, Esq. of the 24th 
light Dragoons, Author of “ Ahasuerus the Wandcier.” 4to. London. Colburn, 1824. 
Nov. 1824. 2 G ' 
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Conversations of Lord Byron* £Nov. 


lie censure. In the name of our 
fellow-countrymen we characterise 
the total destruction of Lord Byron’s 
Memoirs as rash, unjustifiable, and 
reprehensible in the extreme,—a pri¬ 
vate injustice and a public injury. 

Jt is manifest d jm'oi! that there 
must have been some portion of the 
Memoirs worthy salvation; that they 
were not all of such a natuic as to 
merit beiug delivered into the hands 
of the common hangman, to be burnt 
by him like heretical tracts or libels. 
But Ita tlie publication we are now 
about to notice, there is an after- 
proof of this which is not to be gain¬ 
said. Captain Medwin’s book is a 
Journal of' Conversations held by 
Lord Byron, conversations of the 
most familiar kind, uttered in the 
fullest confidence of friendship, and 
evidently without the least caution 
or prudential rescue ; yet, after cer¬ 
tain retrenchnn tits (which ought to 
have been made) it would still fur¬ 
nish a valuable, an interesting, and a 
morally unityurious volume. Why 
were not the Memoirs made such a 
work as Captain Mod win’s Journal 
might have been? Is it credible that 
Lord Byron would sit down and de¬ 
liberately utter in manuscript what 
he would not utter in private conver¬ 
sation unrestrained as this P J1 there 
was not a page in the Memoirs but 
deserved the infamous* death which 
is apportioned to infidel works and 
scandalous publications, how do~s it 
happen there are so many in bis Con¬ 
versations worth preserving? though 
the latter, from their very nature, 
must have been more thickly inter¬ 
spersed with objectionable phrases, 
—satirical remarks, unguarded and 
inconsiderate ebullitions of anger a- 
gainst living persons, allusions to 
family concerns, disclosures of faults, 
frailties, peccadilloes, &c. It is ridi¬ 
culous to assert after this that the 
Memoirs were not sacrificed for a 
few unhafipy paragraphs, which alone 
merited the fate that was dealt to the 
whole. We wish Mr. Moore who 
read them would stand forward, and 
boldly avow whether this was or 
was not the case. Let us hear the 
noble author’s own opinion on the, 
subject: 

“ I have not the least objection to their 
Lbring circulated; in fact they have been 
Igpid by some of mine, and several of 
Qtpore’fl friends and acquaintances ; among 


others, they were lent to Lady Burghmh. 
On returning the MS. her Ladyship told 
Moore that.alie had transcribed the whole 
work. This was u*r jjcu fori , and he sug¬ 
gested the propriety of her destroying the 
copy. IS he did so, by putting it into the 
fire in his presence. Elver since this hap¬ 
pened, Douglas Kin nsir<l has been recom¬ 
mending me to resume possession of the 
MS , winking to frighten me by saying 
that a spurious or a real copy, surreptitiously 
obtained, may go forth to the world. 1 am 
quite indifferent about the world knowing 
ail that they contain. There arc very few 
licentious adventures of my own, or scan¬ 
dalous anecdotes that will affect others, in 
the book. It is taken up from my earliest 
recollections, almost from childhood,—very 
incoherent, written in n very loose and fami¬ 
liar style. The second part will prove a 
good lesson to young men ; for it treats of 
the-irregular life 1 led ut one period, and 
the fatal consequences of dissipation. Tin i c 
arc few parts that may not, and none that 
will not, be read by women. 

Another time he said: 

“ A very full account of my niairiagc 
and separation is contained in toy Memoirs. 
After they were completed, I wrote to Lady 
Byron, proposing to send them lor her in¬ 
spection, in order that any misstatements or 
inaecuiacy (if any Midi existed, which I 
was not aware of,) might be pointed out 
and ronected. Iu Iict answer she declined 
the offer, without assigning any reason ; 
but desiring, if* not on her account, for the 
sake of her daughter, that they might 
never appeal, and finishing with a threat. 
My reply was the severest thing I ever 
wrote, and contained two quotations, one 
from Mhakspcrtre, and another ftom Dante. 
I told her that she Knew all 1 had wumn 
was incontrovertible truth, and that sin- did 
not wish to sanction truth. I ended by 
say mg, that she might depend on tin a 
being published, ft was not till after this 
correspondence that I made Moore the de¬ 
positary of the ISIS.” 

Now it is more than probable that 
the original MS, if published iu its 
integral form, would not have been 
found quite so innocuous as the au¬ 
thor asserts ; but surely he could not 
declare In the face of the fact, that 
there were few parts “ which might 
not be read by women J * if the whole 
were only fit for the fire. Lady Burg- 
hersh read and transcribed it. Yet 
whq£ her ladyship studied with 
such fervour, and copied with such 
avidity, was afterwards judged of 
so highly immoral and flagitious a 
nature that it would have put the 
innocent people of England to the 
blush, atui corrupted the purity of 



the Continent, had it been pub¬ 
lished' Verily wt feaj theie was 
sonic thing more thui simple anvuty 
toi publu morals at the b it ton of 
this tiansaelion, some unph isaut 
tmths “ w ere to be sanctioned we 
iiispcct, and in the hmry to suppress 
llu m , tin whole MS. was prccipit itc «l 
into the flames But it is useless to 

i egret this measuic ; we hope it will 
not Ik useless to icpiobite it Sueli 
.i tase will most piobabh not sum 
niui , if it doe-, wt expect time 
will be a Jitth more* i ompimctioii 
disjil i\cd Lcioit it is le-olvcd to sa- 
tiifu tic uition d property m this 
who! s h w i\ to the capnce or 
1 mms appichuisions of a few mdi- 
inlii I*. L’cihips mdetd, teflettiim 
upon llic ton upitmis of this liastv 
i< t iti y pitM m it*» npc titiou L\« l 

i i the k in turn took]] m the 
in'." ha U imdwith hist nits, let- 

ii npirt md illusions, as sc m- 
d lit U" s the} in Spill i ns hu 1 to 

\! ill no to t In ti in i u be tven 
it mil u ip ti tli \ of i oni]) u nia' 
tinii with n i \istn , on mud lu¬ 
ll i«l sin h things w mid mvti luu 
ijiju ii W lut t i Hit li'unpctilc 
p i i itt it Loi I 1*\ ion's ii nods l\ 

\ 1 < u-ti u i ht> iminbi , 1 s 
In i h n i I) c u im nl I nd < ii- 
ii I ti l wind u t tl o i uni tunes 
moil iiqminu <> Ii p ii k than the 
w! ok tiuth could Ii n I c Then 
i n ill nu win li in iv i In now 

nd i i I oi 1 lip u hi in il\, con- 

in \ ms, in I ii ju nit im s tud it- 
tiibutc 1 to linn without tl hit It u 
o( it sii])posikitious n ik bcuigclc- 
tiitid ml exposed 

In the diket ol moic authentic 
m tie nils time ion we tiintoCap- 
t mi Mi dwin s. Tomn d w itli cuilositj• 
It diminishes though it cert only dots 
not ‘ rcnutlv' the evil we c uinplam 
ol. ( apt mi Me dw m h nl an oppor¬ 
tunity ol studMiir land Iiyion s rlu*- 
i icter moral s well is intellectual, 
which 1 h did not let escape him. 
Indeed, he ipptai- to hate made 
lather too fuc a use of this ach .in* 
tage; but we will at pic sent speak 
only of the benefit lie has confined 
on the woihl by publishing what lie 
might, and not of theuquiy lie lias 
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committed against individual- by 
publishing what he should not 

Although it lb our chief object to 
elucidate the genius aud charactci ol 
Byron bj such extracts from his ( on- 
vei sations as appear to us most suit¬ 
able to tlnitpm pose, we are true r dis¬ 
ciples of both Lavater and Gall than 
to omit the following brief description 
of hi pi i sonal appearance*. 

Bun »the few minutes th it IcOSfl Byton 
ww finihlnn»lus letter, 1 linik da ©ppor- 
tuiutv ot i irmwlv oh-irv1114 lurti, and 
drawing his [ ntrm in my mind Uhor- 
wuhl t i’s busi is to»tin -neckicl i 0 joung 
for land ttyron Is one oi the ti arising 

g ive me the le -t ldei ot Inn 1 iv n 
m u of about la e fact HiAcn or eight tpp i- 
ici 11} fort} }c rs of igc as n is sud of 
Mil ill, li b <ly c-c i}ed heme; short ml 
thuk Ills fail wis fin ml the lower 
pait - i uieliic 11} iv old I m the 11 b 
i tl tl m hid thi t mil u d c 1 f nnc i 
Inc lliut tlisin i ish s (mum h uu 
lb fdehe d iv is 1 lgh, «id his tu pits 
tm <1 ipd lu hil i p luics ni his t m- 
]l uu, lninst to i i iicss Hi hur, tint 

1 it, hid Ti -r become n%, i 1 
w net 1 in n ituraJ aid giaeetul i ul ever 
his 1 d, tli it v is iinihtm * itsi Ii 11 to 
tin tk li 1 1 ttr I t n si ” Iti 11 i l it to 
n win cr behind than it is at eiisti i il to 
1 c won d it di u u nt had nuisUichios, 
s it i i not siifiieiciitl} eiuk to bi 
Tx in,, fi e musing ins fi ‘urts it 
n i„ht, jcih j s, he sud tin his ms wiit 
pi tud toil tau his nose and tint urn was 
rathei vn diet tii n the o her, they were ot 
a greyish blown, but oi a pec nil u tie mu ss, 
md whet miniated pisbesstd i hit i huh 
seel ltd te Took throw li and ji lCtriti the 
tl oughts ot others, nl ik tluj marked the 
insjmat ons of In iw t JIi, teeth were 
small, regular, ai dilute, these, I aftu- 
wirds found, he toik great pains to 
preserve * 

I expected to discover thatJie had a club— 
perh ipsa cfooc»—loot; but it would hue 
been ddhcult tu have distinguished one tioui 
the other, utliei in size or m form. 

Loid Byron's cot vets ition, if ie- 
somblmg at all that which is given as 
ins tn this volume, was full} equal to 
his poetry,—allowing foi the chflci- 
ent tueumstaut.es under which they 
weio severally boin. Indeed, tins 
must have been tlu* tase, inasmuch 
as it appe us that his poetry was the 
ttllux not the efloit of his mind; ho 


* Toi thi, purpose lie used tobacco when he fiist went into the open air. and lu told 
me lu was m the h dnt of gnnduig his teeth m his sleep, to prevent which he was forced 
to put a napkin between tinm 
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wrote os quit kly as lie spoke, seldom 
blotted a word, and never altered a 
line. 

It may be iskcd u hen Lord Byron writes. 
1 he san c question was put to \f id uni de 
fctael ‘ l »it hc (Or j t j <tttr tna 
cha pot U tit % tul Mic I uu often 
w tb hn i from the tunc hi gits up till two 
i r three o'clock in thi morning, tnd iftir 
sitting up so late he mud n quirt rest, 
but he produces, the next mori n«, j roof 
that he has not been idle S nm. times 

when I call, I hnd lum at lus desk, but 
he either talks as he writes, or lays down 
his pen to pliy at billurds till it is time to 
tike his U 11114 lie seems to lie title to 
resume the thread of Ins subject at ill 
tn t s, and to weavi it of an equal tevture 
Sueh talent is that of an intpiOMWItn 
1 he fairness too of his manuscripts (1 d > 
■ot speak of the hand writing) astonishes 
no less than the perfection of every thing 
he writes He hardly ever olttrs a word 
lor whole pages and never corrects a line 
an subsequent editions I do not believe 
that he has ever read his works over suite 
lie examined the proof-sheets, and jet he 
remembers every word of them, and every 
tin else worth remembtnng that he has 
ever known 

1 never met with any man who shines so 
much m eon vers ition He shines the more, 
perhaps, for not set king to shine His 
ideas flow without effort, witheut his hiv¬ 
ing occasion to think. As in Ins letters, 
he is not nice about expressions or words , 
—there are no toncealnients in I im, no in¬ 
junctions to stciesj He tells cv cry tiling 
that he has thought or done without the 
1 ( ast reserve, and as it he wished the whoh 
world to know it, and does not throw the 
slightest gloss over his errors. Brief him¬ 
self, he is impatient of diffuseness m others, 
hates long stories, and seldom repeats Ins 
own If he has heard a story you are tell¬ 
ing, he will say, “ You told me that,” and 
with good humour sometimes finish it lor 
you himself 

He hates argument, and never argues for 
victory He gives every one an opportu¬ 
nity of sharing in the conversation, and h is 
the art of turning it to MibjectA that may 
bnng out the person with whom hc con¬ 
verses He never shews the author, prides 
himself most on bcm<r a man of the world 
and of fashion, and his anecdotes of life «.nd 
living characters are inexhaustible In 
sprnts, as m everything else, he iKcvcrin 
extremes. 

SmuIi, therefore, as his poetry was 
siun must have been his convers 1 - 
tion, for both were unpremeditated, 
spoilt im ous eflusions of the pertn- 
m 1 tv ithift his bosom 1 he 

only difleunce was, that he may h it t 


been 111 a highei state of ex, ittmciit 
upon the out, occasion than upon the. 
other He was an English Improvi¬ 
satory and when wc say this, we 
do not nn an that hc was a mere 
stringer of musical sentences, but 
such an Improvisatore as an English¬ 
man might and an Italian could not be 
It is, thenfou, no u indtr tint bis 
r onvtrsatum < \hihits maiks of gu ms 
m t\ c ij pti iod, more however of the 
vatu ical th m the st ntimental kind, 
more akm to the spuit of Don Jum 
than of Chdde Haiold 

l'hc account which lu give 4 of tlu* 
date and source to which his poctu 
inclinations may be piimmlj r<- 
ferred is deeply interesting, howcvci 
questionable as to its philosophy 

“ I don't know fiom whom I mheuted 
verse-making, probably the wild scentty 
of Morven and Loch-ni girr mil the 
bonks of the l>Le, were the pirci ts of iny 
poetical vein, and the elcv dopers of my pot 
tied buvs If it wds so, it w is dorn 1 t 
ot least, I never wrote iny tlu g wirifi 
mtntionmg till l was m lo\ e 11 mte el ilt s 
his p ission for Btitiie it twelvt 1 wis 
almost as young when 1 fell ovu held md 
eais in love , but 1 outnipate 1 was sent 
to Ilirrow it twelve and spent 1 y vici- 
tions ot Ncwsttod It w is there th it I fust 

saw Mary (-She was sever d yt irs 

older th m my self hut, at uiy ige boys 
like something older than themselve s, as 
they do younger, later in life Our estates 
adjoined but, owing to the unli ippy cir¬ 
cumstance ot the feud to which 1 before 
alluded, our iimdxes (as is gcncrilly the 
c ise with neighbours w ho li 1 ] pen to he re 
lations ) were nev er on tern s of more th m 
eommon civility,—si ircily those I pissed 
the summer v union of (his ye ir among 
die Malvern lulls those were el lys of ro 
mance • fsht w is the ltin nh tl 1 f all that 
my youthful fancy could pm t of beautiful, 
and I hav e t kui ill my tables about the 
celestial natuu in women from the per¬ 
fection my imagmition erected in her —.1 
say treated for I fountl her, like the rest of 
the sex, any thing b it angelic 

‘ 1 returred to Harrow, if ter mv trip to 
f heltenliam, more duply enamoured than 
ever, dnd p isscd the nevt hi lidays at New. 
stead I now begin to fincy myself a man, 
and to moke love m earnest Out meetings 
were stolen ones, and my letters passed 
through the medium of 1 confidante A 

gate leochng from Mr. C-'s grounds 

to those of iny mother, was the plact of 
our interviews But flit arelour was all on 
my side I was serious , she was volatile 
She liked me as a younger brother, and 
treated and laughed at me as .1 boy. She 
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however, gave me her jnctun, and that was 
something to make verses upon ^ 

During the last year that I w is at 
Harrow, all my thoughts were occupied on 
this love-affair. I had, besules, a spirit 
that ill brooked the restraints of school 
discipline; for I had been tncowugul by 
servants m all my violence of temper, and 
w is used t< conuuind Leery thinp like a 
fist wis repugnant to my nature, and l 
came away a very mdiflercut classic, and 
read m nothing that was useful Tint 
auliordmataon. which is the soul cf all dis¬ 
cipline, I submitted to with grt it difhc ulty; 
yet I did mi bunt to it and I line always 
letained t sense ol Drury’s kindness, which 
enabled me to be ir it and fagging too The 
Duke of Dorsd w is my fag. 1 was not a 
ici) bird tisk-inistci There were times 
m which, if I hid not considered it as a 
sthool, 1 should lint been happy at Har¬ 
row 1 hert is one spot I should Ukc to see 
igim 1 w is putuulirly delighted with 
the iuu from (he ( limth-yanl, and used 
to Mt f n I ours on the stile leuhng into the 
fields,—tun 1 he 11 1 formed 1 wish to l« 
buiitd the ic Of dl 11 y schoolfellows, f 
know 111 one foi whom* I hue retimed so 
much trunel li p is J >1 L *id ( l uv 1 h lie 
been ecus nils cent] 01 ding with linn 
• nr since I 1 new h w is m ltd) , 11 I 
I > I forw ird to s mg lnm, ilul tall mg 
our with him our 1 id 11 until stones 1 uh 
u'fii ite delight 1 h re is no pit isut in 

life |i ilt) tbit if ttang ,n ol 1 fn d 

011 know h lw gl ul 1 w is to see 11 ij, 
M by did not Vi lope Dunes emit 10 see 
n ' Some one told 11 f that he was at 1 lo- 
iti ti but it is intpi ssjide 

Jbcre i« tw >things tint tnkt 11c it 
this nimuent, whuli ] did Harrow I 

fought J ortl ( llfhoipc ten writing 1 D_d 

\thust' uniler my mine , ind prevented 
tin sehool-iuf m froi 1 b in_, Imml diim » 1 
uhellion, bv punting mi to the bo\s the 
n tines of their fithers mil gr uidf ithers on 
tlic w dls 

Ilul l min led Hiss (-, peril ips 

tlu whole tenor of my life would hue been 
different Site jilteil me, however, but her 
m image pine td iny thing but a hippy 
one she wn at length sepirtted from 

Mr HI-, anti proposed an 111 ten lew 

with me, but by the ulvut oi my sister I 
dee lined it. ! it member meeting her after 
my return from G.ctcc, but pnde had con¬ 
cern cl my love, and yet it was not with 
pirfut lndiffiienec I snw her 

“ lor a man to become 1 poet (witness 
Petrarch and Dante) he must be in love, or 


miserable. I was both when I wrote the 
* Hours of Idleness; ’ some of those poem i, 
m spite of what the reviewers say, are as 
good as any I ever produced. 

“ For some years after the event that 
had so much influence on my fate, 1 turd 
to diown the remembrance of it and her in 
the most depriving dissipation ; but the 
poison w is m the cup ” * * ** 

***#*••» 

If the death oi lug happmebS was 
Hide id flu birth ol hia poetry, though 
the vi 01 Id might lit a gainer by hi» 
sufferings, erne e mild not but lament 
that so much cujoyriHfct to us had 
retail te el lroui so much pam to him , 
but (with Milton and bcvcial others 
m our recollection) we have some 
doubts whethet it he necessary for a 
man tithe r to be in Ihve or be mise¬ 
rable to mike him a poet. We are 
also but little disposed to aatee with 
the noble .idiot ite of himself, when 
he asseits th 1 the “ whole tcnoi of 
his life would line been different ’ 
h id lie beenlinkeel to a 1 admit angel 
he t self. Ins fault, we e too hcitcli- 
t ny md had been too much con¬ 
firmed by a loo e cduiitnn Is 
then not in indent inconsistent) 
lie (ween the leiuunatuni of his fast 
ptruiiph is erven above, «uul the 
lu^uinni-, of his filth * 

His | idgment in cutie ll matte r% 
w is mat disc 1 unm itm than we 
e ould hivi It git inn t ly infilled fi an 
his pupitiid smers and tiiade , 
wheatvei tlu n 11 m ofSliakspt in 01 
Milton was mentioned He p isst 
m iny opinions on tlu genius and 
style of his e otetnpoi me s, wh’ch 
aie ft 1 thi most pat piduioiis, and 
often leaning much 111011 to the side 
of vtmy than we could hate tx- 
pt ett d, or can (a e i itu s) apjn m e. 

1,1 lake Gray,” said lu, “■ (ampbell 
smells too muih of the oil he 1 never sa¬ 
tisfied with wlut lietloc , ho finest things 
hive been spoiled by over polish.— the 
sharpness of tlic outline is worn ofl lake 
p untangs, poems may be too highly fmisli- 
ed The great art is cfleet, no matter how 
produced.” * * * 

“ ( olendge is like Sosia in * Ainpliy- 
tnon; ’—he docs not know Whether he is 
himself, or not It lu had never gone to 
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+ He had always a black nhbon round his lietk, to which was attached a lorket con- 
taming hair and a picture M e had been plajuig at billiards one mglit tall the balls, 
appeared double, when all at once he searched li istdy for something undti his w ustcoat, 
and said, in great alarm, “ Good God ' I have lost my —, j” hot before he had 
finished the sentence, he had din oveml the hidden ti«a,ure. 
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Germany, nor spoih fui fine genius by the 
transcendental philosophy utid Ocruian 
Sietaphywcs, nor taken to write lay ser¬ 
mons, he would have made the guatest 
poet of the day. What poets had we in 
I’jQr’i 'i Ilayley had got a monopoly, such 
as it was. Coleridge might ha\ c been any 
tiling: as it is, he is u thing ‘ that dreams 
are made of.’”* * * 

44 1 knew Madame de §tael in England. 
When she came over she mated a great 
sensation, and was much cowled in the 
litemy as well as the political wmld. On 
the supposition of lur being a Liberal, she 
was invited uynparty, wheie were pioscnt 
Whitbread, Send an, and several of tile 
opposition lenders. 

44 To the great horror of the former, she 
soon sported her UHruhm*. No one pos¬ 
sessed so little tact as Madame de Stael,— 
which is astonishing in one who had seen 
so much of the woild and of society. bhc 
used to assemble at her routs politicians of 
both sides of tile House, and was fond of 
sitting two paity-mcn by the can in argu¬ 
ment. 1 once witnessed a curious scene of 
this kind. She was battling it very warm¬ 
ly, as she used to do, with Canning, and 
all at once turned round to (1 think he 
said) Lord Grey, who was at his elbow, 
for his opinion. It was on some point 
upon which he could not but most cordially 
disagree She did not understand London 
sotiety, and was a'wajs sighing ior her 
coterie at Paris. The dandies lot 1, an in- 
vim ible didike to the Pe Stalls, mother 
and daughtci llrummcl was liei a\ ernon ; 
—she, his. Then* was u double marriage 
talked of in town that season i—Auguste 
(the present Baron) was to have married 
Miss Milbobk i 1, the present Duchess of 
Broglio. I could not liavc been worse 
embroiled. 

“ Madame de Stael had great talent in 
(nnvorsation, and an overpowering flow of 
words. It was once said of a large party 
that were all trying to shine, 4 There is 
not one who can go home abd think.' 
This was not die case with her. She was 
often troublesome, some thought rude, in 
her questions; but she never offended me, 
because I knew that her inquisitiveness did 
not proceed from idle curiosity, but from a 
wish to sound people's cbaracteis. She 
was a continual interrogatory to tne, in 
order to fathofti mine, which requires a 
long plumb Hbe. She once asked me if 
my red character was well drawn in a 
favourite novel of die day (‘ Glenarvoif) 
She was only singular in putting the ques¬ 
tion in the dry way she did. There ate 
many who pm their faith on that insincere 
production 

1,4 No woman had so much bourn Joi a* 
Madame de Ss 4 .u*l: hers was a real 1 md- 
Offli of heai t Site took the greitcst pos¬ 
sible 'interest in my quarrel with Lady 
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Byron, ot rather Lady Byton's villi me, 
and had some influence over my wife, 

as much as any pcison but her mother, 
which is not saying much. I believe Ma¬ 
dame de Stael did her utmost to bring 
about a reconciliation between us. -She was 
the best creature in the world. 

44 Women never see consequences — 
never look at things straight forward, or as 
they ought. Like figurantes at the Opera, 
they make a hundred pit outtis tuid return 
to where diey set out. With Madame de 
Stael this was sometimes the pise. She 
was very indefinite and vague in licr man¬ 
ner of expression. In endeavouring to be 
new she became often obscure, and some- 
rimes unintelligible. What didslienuanby 
Saying that 4 Napoleon was a sjstum, and 
not a man ? * 

I cannot believe that Napoleon was ac¬ 
quainted with all the petty persecutions 
that she used to be so ganulous about, oi 
that lie dvcmcd lur m mfHiient import¬ 
ance to be dangerous : beside*', she ad¬ 
mired him so much, that he niijjht hate 
glined her over by a word. But. like 
me, he had perhaps too great a contempt 
tor uornta; he treated them as puppets, 
and thought he could make tliun dam i at 
any time by pulling the wires. That 
story of 4 lUnth <o\ /nji.ir.'' did not till 
much in licr labour, and prove, what 1 
say. I shall be curious to see Las fasts* 
book, to hear what Napoleon’s leal con- 
dut t to her was.” * * * 

1,4 She was alway, mining to be* brilb int 
—to produce a sensation, no matter how, 
when, or where, She want.d to make all 
her ideas, like figures in the modern 
French school of painting, piomincnt ami 
showy,—standing out ot the canvas, each 
in a light of its own. bile wasv.un: but 
who had an cvcftse for vanity if slit had 
not * I tan easily tomtivc hn not wishing 
to change hci liana, oi aiknowhdge that 
of ltoct a. 1 liktd Jtocca; lit wa a gen¬ 
tleman and a clever mei; no man *-ml 
better things, or with a better glare. The 
remark about tlu Mcilkrit road that 1 
quoted in the Nous of 4 fluide Harold,’ 
4 Act ion!' .nut mum qro As mo. ini' s,* 
was the observation of a thorough French¬ 
man.” * * * 

44 Ilow could it he otherwise ? ” said he. 
“ Some of them were called tran*lations, 
and I spoke in the charntter of a Trent li¬ 
man and a soldier. But Napoleon was lus 
own antithesis (if I may ‘ay so). He was 
a glorious tyrant, lifter all. lawk at his 
public works; compare liu face, even on 
his coins, with those of the other sovo- 
/ signs of Europe. I blame the manner 
of his death : he showed that he possessed 
much of rite Italian character in consent¬ 
ing to live. There he lost himself in hi i 
dramatic t hai u ter, in my estimation, lit 
was mailtt of lus own destiny; of thui , a( 
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leat>t, his enemies could not deprive him* 
lie should have gone off the 6tage like a 
hero 1 it was expected of him.” * * * 

Talking of romances, he said : 

“ * The Monk* is perhaps one of the 
best in any language, not excepting the 
German. It only wanted one thing, as I 
told Lewis, to nave rendered it perfect, 
lie should have made the daemon really in 
love with Ambroaio: this would have given 
it a human interest. 1 The Monk' was 
written when Lewis was only twenty, and 
he seems to have exhausted all his genius 
on it. Perhaps at that age he was in 
earnest in his belief of magic wonders. 
That is the secret of Walter Scott’s inspi¬ 
ration : he retains and encourages all the 
superstitions of his youth. Lewis caught 
his passion for the marvellous, and it 
amounted to a mania with him, in Ger¬ 
many ; but the gioundwork of 4 .The 
Monk,’ is neither original nor German: 
it is derived fiom the tale of * San ton llar- 
M's.’ The cpisode/if 4 Tile Bleeding Nun,’ 
which was turned into a mdo-drama, is 
from the tic-man.” 

44 Lewis was not a very successful wri¬ 
ter. His 4 Monk ’ was abused furiously 
by Matthias, in bis 4 Pursuits of Litera¬ 
tim.,’ and iu was forced to suppress it. 

4 Abcllino’ he nicely translated. 4 Pi- 
/ jrro’ was a son* subject with him, and no 
wonder that he winced at the name. She¬ 
ridan, who was not very scrupulous about 
ajiplyn'-: to, } liimsel.' Hictaty property at 
hast, manufactured bis play without so 
mmh as an acknowledgment, pecuniary or 
otherwise, irom Lewis’s iduts; and bail as 
- l’izano’ is. 1 know vfrom having bet n on 
the Drury-Lane Committee, and Knowing, 
consequently, the compar.-Uve proiits of 
plays ,) that it in ought in more money than 
any otlur play lias ever done, or perhaps 
ever will do. 

44 lint to return to L< vis. lie was even 
win sc trcutid about 4 ThcC astle Spectre,’ 
wliuh had also an immense run, a prodi¬ 
gious success. Sheridan never gave him 
any of its profits either. One day Lewis 
being in company with him, said,-— 4 Slic- 
udan. I will make yon a large bet.’ She¬ 
ridan, who was alwajs realty to make a 
wager, (.however lie might find it incon¬ 
tinent to pay it if lost,) asked eagcily 
what but ? 4 All tin* profits of my Castle 

Spectre,’ replied Lewis. 4 I will tell you 
what,’ said Sheridan, (wlio never found 
his match at repartee,) 4 I will make 
you a very small one, — what it is 
worth. ’ ” 

I asked him if he had known Sheridan ? 

44 Yes,” said he. 44 Sheridan was am 
extraordinary compound of contradictunis, 
and Moore will be much puzzled in recon¬ 
ciling them for the Life he is writing. The 
upper part of Sheridan’s face was that of 
a God—a forclnud most 1 vpauslvt, an iyc 


of peculiar brilliancy and fire; but below 
he showed the satyr. 

44 Lewis had been, or thought he had 
been, unkind to a brother, whom he lost 
young; and when any thing disagreeable 
was about to happen to him, the vision of 
bis brother appeared : he came as a sort of 
monitor. * 

44 Lewie was with me for a considerable 
period at Geneva f and we went to Cloppet 
several times together) but Lewis was 
there oftencr than 1. 

44 Madame de Stael and he used to have 
violent arguments about the Sltve Trade, 
—which he advocated strongly, for most of 
his property was in negroes and planta¬ 
tions Not being satisfied with three thou¬ 
sand a-year, he wanted to make it five ; 
and wotud go to the West Indies; but he 
died on the passage of sea-sickness, and 
obstinacy in taking an emetic ” * * * 

44 4 The Fudge Family’ pleases me as 
- much as any of Moon’s works. The letter 
which he vrrvih *d at the end was given him 
by Douglas K imiuird ui.d in j si If, and was 
addressed by the Ijifc-guaidsniun, after tlie 
battle of Waterloo, to Big Ben. Witty as 
Moore's epistle is, it falls short of the ori¬ 
ginal. 4 Doublingup the flfovnsccrs in brass,’ 
is not so energetic an expression as was used 
by out hero,—all the alliteration is lost. 

44 Moore ii one of the few writers who 
will survive the age in which l.i so de- 
servcdly flourishes. He will li.e in his 
4 Irish Melodies ;* t tliey will go down to 
posterity with the mu >io; both will last 
as long as Ireland, or as music and 
poetry.’* * * * 

44 Hunt would have made a fine writer, 
for he has a gnat deal of fancy and feeling, 
if he had not been spoiled by circumstances, 
fie was brought up at the Blue-coat foun¬ 
dation, and had never till lately heen ten 
miles from St. PaulV Wliat poetry is to 
be expected from such acourseof education ? 
He has liis school, howetei, and a host of 
disciples. A friend of nunc calls 4 Rimini,* 
Nimiiti Pi mini ; and 4 Foliage,’ Follynge. 
Perhaps he had a tumble in climbing trees 
in the Hesperides 1 ’ But 4 llimini' lias a 
great deal of merit. There never were so 
many fine things spoiled as in 4 Rimini.* ** 

Superstition is often the weakness 
of a strong mind. Ctesar and Napo¬ 
leon are said to have felt its in¬ 
fluence. Goethe, it appears (though 
we have 110 intention of classing a 
poetical old woman with men of 
strong minds) is subjeetto the same 
infirmity; and, authorised by his 
example, Byron seems to have in¬ 
dulged the same unphilosophicnl pro¬ 
pensity to make the spirits who di¬ 
rect the great wheels of the universe 
attendants Upon his petty concerns, 
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—to make the gr mil phenomena of 
Nature mere prophecies oi events,, 
which aie to embellish hu» insignifi¬ 
cant histoiy 

Dunn,; our dme and ride this e\ tiling, 
lie declined our usbal amusements of pistol- 
firmc, without assigning a cause He 
hardly spoke a Word during the first half* 
hour, and it was evident that so nothing 
weighed heavily on his mind '1 here was 
a sacredness in his melancholy that 1 
dared not interrupt At length lie s ud 

M This is Ada’s birthday, and might 
have been the happiest da) ot my life as 
it is —-. i.. . . i ” lit stopped, setmmgly 
ashamed of having betrayed his feelings 
He tried in vam to rally his spirits by 
turning the conversation , but he created a 
laugh m which he could not join, and soon 
relapsed into his former reverie It lasted 
till we came within a mile of the Argme 
gate. There our silence was all at once 
interrupted by shucks tint seemed to 
proceed from a cott i n by the side of tlic 
road We pulled up our horses, to in¬ 
quire of a ran tacit no standing ot the little 
garden-wicket. He told us that a widow 
had just lost her only child, and that the 
sounds proceeded from the wailings of 
some women over the corpse land Byron 
was much dice ted , and Ins superstition, 
acted upon by a sadness that seemed to be 
presentiment, led h m to tugur soi it dis¬ 
aster 

** I shall not be li ippy,” said h ‘ till 
I hear that my d uuditu is well I ha\e a 
great horror ot immcrsanes people only 
laugh at, who hue ncvci lept a register 
of diem 1 always write to my sister on 
Ada’s birthday I diet so la t year: and, 
what was very rem irkablt, my letter 
re idled tier on my weddmg-clay, and her 
answer reached me at Ravenna on my 
birth-diy' Several extraoidmary things 
have happened to me on my birth-day , so 
they did to ^apo^pon; and a more won¬ 
derful circumstance still oecuned to Maue 
Antoinette ” 

“ I told you 1 was not Oppressed in 
spirits last night without a reason Who 
can help being sup rstitious? fetolt believes 
in second-sight Rousseau tried whether 
he was to be d—d or not, by aiming at a 
tree with a stone * I forget whether he hit 
or missed Goethe trusted to the chance 
of a knife’s striking the water, to deter- 
n me whether he Was to prosper m some 
undertaking The Italians think the 
dioppmg of od very unlucky. Pietro 
(Count Gomha) dropped some the same 
night before his exile, and that of his fa¬ 
mily, from Ravel na Have you evei had 
your fortune toll Mis William* told 
mins. She j dieted that twenty-seven 
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and thirty-seven were to be dangerous ages 
in my life. * One has come true ” 

“ Yes*” added I, “ and did she not 
prophecy that you were to die a monk and 
a miser ? I have been told so ” 

That the domestic feelings were 
powerful in Lord Byrons bi east is 
uudeni iblc, notwithstanding their 
hat mg frequently Melded to tile su- 
pciior violence ol lus otliei passions 
Ills love of his child, his ill-conccalcd 
anguish on account of his separation 
from Lady B and even his attach¬ 
ment to the Countess Guuaoh, arc 
proofs of tins l’he Note-take i of his 
com ersation says. 

Notwithstanding the tone of raillery 
with which he sometimes speaks m * Don 
Juan ’ of hiS separation from Lady 
Bvron, and his saying, is he did to-day, 
that the only thing he thanks Lady Byron 
for is, that he cannot m irry, At , it is tvi- 
deut that it is the thorn *n his suit—the 
poison m hi* cup of life' 1 lie veil is 
easily seen through. lie cndeiv airs to 
mask his griefs, and to till up the void 
of lus heart, by ussuuung a gut tv tint 
does not belong to it All the tci el i anu 
endearing ties of soci il and domestic life 
rudi ly Kirn munder, lie h is been w mdLnng 
on from place to pi ice without fi dug my 
to rest in Switzerland \ emee Kivenni, 
md I might even have ade’ d i uscany 
were doomed to be no asylum lor him, Ac 

Uis platonic hat son if that lie its 
adequate title, w as molt durable th m 
niciuy legitim ttc c omit sums 

Lt in this pie tun his its drum, 
though it ceitaudy is not a mor li one 

W hen ] called, I found him siltu g in 
the gnden under tli sli tde of seine ui inge- 
trcc with the Countess i hey are now 
always together, and he is now become 
quite domestu He calls her Pi t u /, 
and bestows on her ill the pretty diminu¬ 
tive epithets that ere so sweet m Italien. 
Ills kuidntss and attention to the Guiteioli 
hive been invariable A three years con¬ 
st ency proves that he is not altogether so 
unmanageable by a sensible woman as 
might be supposed In fact no man u so 
easily led : but he is not to be driven. 

Of the interesting ft male to whom 
the latter extract refers, there are 
fiequent notices, in the 10111011 befmc 
us Though we will not assist 111 giv¬ 
ing cun ency to the scandalous parts 
ofr these Conversations, we consider 
this subject as within the proper 
limits of biography 
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& * H# was manied In his twenty-seventh, and died in lus thirty-seventh year. 
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The Countess Guiceioli is twenty-three 
years of age, though she appears no more 
than seventeen or eighteen. Unlike most 
of the Italian women, her complexion is 
delicately fair. Her eyes, large, (lark, and 
languishing, arc shaded by the longest eye¬ 
lashes in the world; and her hair, which is 
ungathered on her head, plays over her 
falling shoulders in a profusion of natural 
ringlets of the darkest auburn. Her figure 
is, perhaps, too much embonpoint for her 
height, but her bust is perfect; her features 
want little of possessing a Grecian regu¬ 
larity of outline; and she has the most 
beautiful mouth and teeth imaginable. It 
is impossible to see without admiring—to 
hear the Guiceioli speak without being fas¬ 
cinated. Her amiability and gentleness 
shew themselves in every intonation of her 
voice, which, and the music of her perfect 
Italian, give a peculiar charm to every 
thing she utters. Grace and elegance 
seem component parts of her nature. Not¬ 
withstanding that site adores Lord Byron, 
it is evident that the exile and poverty of 
her aged father sometimes affect her spirits, 
and throw a shade of melancholy on her 
countenance, which adds to the deep inter¬ 
est this lovely girl creates. 

u Extiaordmnry pains,” said Ijord By¬ 
ron one day, “ weie taken with the educa¬ 
tion of Teresa. Her romersation is lively, 
without being frholous; without being 
learned, she lias read all tilt best authors 
of her own and tin French language. She 
often conceals what slu- knows, from the 
fear of being thought to know too much; 
possibly because she knows I am not fond 
of blues. To use an expression of Jeffrey’s, 
4 If she has blue Mocking , she contrives 
that hei petticoat shall hi k them.' ” 

Her lover’s excuse foi lier morality, 
or rather that of her ct.untiy, is per¬ 
haps, the best and only one which 
can he made. 

“ The Count Guiceioli, for instance, who 
is the richest man in Hmuagna, was sixty 
when he married Teresa; she sixteen. 
From the first they had separate uparf- 
ments, and she always used to call him 
Si i • What could be i xpectcd from such a 
preposterous connexion ? For some time 
she was an Angiolina, and he a Marino 
Falicro, a good old man; but young 
women, and your Italian ones too, ate not 
satisfied with your good old men. Love is 
not the same dull, cold, calculating feeling 
here as in the North. It is the business, 
the serious occupation of their lives; it is a 
want, a necessity. Somebody properly 
defines a woman, ‘ a creature that love*’ 
They die of love; particularly the Romans: 
they begin to love earlier, and feel the 
passion later than the Northern people. 
When I was at Venice, two dowagers of 
sixty made love to me.—But to return to 


the Guiceioli. * The old Count did not 
object to her availing herself of the privi¬ 
leges of her country; an Italian would 
have reconciled him to the thing: indeed 
for some time he winked at our intimacy, 
but at length made an exception against 
me, as a foreigner, a heretic, an English¬ 
man, and, what was worse than all, a 
liberal. 

“ He insisted—the Guiceioli was as ob¬ 
stinate ; her family took her part. Catholics 
cannot get divorces. But, to the scandal 
of all Romagna, the matter was at length 
referred to the Pope, who ordered her a 
separate maintenance, on condition that she 
should rebide under her father's roof. All 
this was not agreeable, and at length I 
was forced to smuggle her out of Ravenna, 
having disclosed a plot laid with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Legate for shutting her up in a 
convent for life, which she narrowly 
escaped.” 

Yet his opinion of women is de¬ 
grading to the sex and to him ; it 
plainly ev hires that he was not capa¬ 
ble of a lasting and sincere attach¬ 
ment, either to wife or mistress; 

“ Women were there, as they have ever 
been fated to bi, my bane. Like Napo¬ 
leon, I have always had a great contempt 
for women; and, formed this opinion of 
them not hastily, but from my own fatal 
experience. My writings, indeed, tend to 
exalt the sex; and my imagination has 
always delighted in giving them a hi an idlal 
likeness, but T only drew them as a painter 
or statuary would do,—as they should be. 
Perhaps my prejudices, and keeping them 
at a distance, contributed to prevent the 
illusion from altogether being worn out and 
destroyed as to their celestial qualities. 

“ They are in an unnatural state of so¬ 
ciety. The Turks and Eastern people ma¬ 
nage these matters better than we do. 
They lock them up, and they are much 
happier. Give a woman a looking-glass 
and a few sugar-plums, and she will be sa¬ 
tisfied.” , 

We have always held that Lord 
Byron’s poetry wsis moic the result 
of feeling' than of imagination, and 
his confession in the next paragraph 
fully'hears us out in our opinion. 

■ “ I wrote ‘ The Prophecy of Dante * 
at the suggestion of the Countess. I was 
at that time paying my court to the Guic- 
cioli, and addressed the dedicatory sonnet 
to her. She had heard of my having 
written something about Tasso, and thought 
Dante’s exile and death would furnish a* 
fine a subject. I can never write but on 
the spot. Before I began * The Lament,’ 
1 went u> Ferrara, to visit the Dungeon, 
lloppner was with me, and part of it, the 
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greater part, wa» composed (as * The Pri¬ 
soner of Chillon ’) in the prison. The place 
of Dante’s fifteen years’ exile, where he so 
pathetically prayed for his countiy, and 
deprecated the thought of being buried out 
of it; and the sight of his tomb, which I 
passed m my almost doily ndes,—inspired 
me Besides, there was somewhat of re¬ 
semblance in our destinies—be had a 
with, and I have the same feelings about 
leaving my bones in a strange land.” 

It is curious to observe how w llling* 
the noble authoi was to receive coun¬ 
tenance for his faults from our greater 

E oets, yet liow ‘■low to afford them 
is in return The Note-taker thus 
relates a conversation which took 
place betw ecu him and his ldoL 

I asked Lord Byron the meaning of a 
passage m’The ‘ Prophecy of Dante ’ He 
laughed, and said: 

“ I suppose I had some meaning when 
I wrote it 1 believe I understood it then.” 

“ That,” said 1, “ is what the disciples 
of Swedenborg say There an many peo¬ 
ple who do not understand passages in v our 
writings, among our own countiymen 1 
wonder how foreigners, contrive to translate 
them ’ 

And yet,” said he, “ they hue bet i 
translated into all the, utilized, and many 
uncivih/Ld tongues Several of them hue 
appeared in 1) misli, Polish, and c\r*n llus- 
sum dresses These list, btu r tnodi- 
tions of transitions from the 1* tilth, mu t 
be very dilute! 111 T rc itest c nij 1 meat 
ever paid me li is been shorni in I ( pi iny 
wliue a tr melation of tie 1 mirth ( unto of 
‘ (Illicit Harold' has mn tic subject of 
a University pn/e. f » is to obscurity, 
is not Milton obscure * How do you t\- 
plun 

—“ ‘ Smoothing 
u ‘ The raven down ot darkness Ull it 
smiled! ’ 

u Is it not a simile taken Iron) the elec¬ 
tricity of a eat’s back ? I’ll leave you to 
be my commentator** and hope you will 
make bcllci worl with me than Tanft is 
doing with Dante, who perhaps could not 
himself c\p1 on h ilt that volumes are wut- 
ten about, it hu> glu st were to rise again 
from die dead. 1 am sure I wonder lie 
and bhakspeare have not been raised by 
then commentators long ago ' ” 

The distinction between Byroman 
anil Miltonian olit>cunty ia tills, that 
the foruur results, when liotfiom in¬ 
dolence, from in illo^ital mintl, the 
othci, when notiroiii pedanfiy, from 
an extras igtul nn igination By uni 

often attempt to expie&sideas which 
ate abovt fn\ power of ixpit >sion 
Milton often attempts toi \pn s idea* 


which are above all power of expies- 
eion. 

One would have thought that he 
spoke in a kind of prophetic allusion 
to the fate oi his own remains when 
he utteied these sentiments: 

“ Of all the disgraces that attach to 
England in flic eye of loreigncis, who ad¬ 
mire Pope more than any of our poets, 
(though it u the fashion to undcr-ratc him 
among ourselves,) the greatest perhaps is, 
that there should be no plate assigned to 
him m Poet’s Comer. I have often thought 
of erecting a monument to him at my own 
cvpcnee, in Westminster Abbey ; and hope 
to do so yet But he was a Catholic, and, 
what was worse, puzzled Tillotson and the 
Divines That accounts for his not hav¬ 
ing any national monument Milton, too, 
had very nearly bee%without a stone , and 
the mention of his name on the tomb ot 
another was at one time considered a pro¬ 
fanation to a church. The Trench, 1 am 
told, lock up Voltaire’s tomb M ill then 
never be an end to this bigotry «* W ill 
men never learn that every gicat poet is 
iKcessnnly a religious mm * — so at least 
Coleridge says ” 

“ \ es,” n plied Shelley , “ and he 
might maintain the converse —that every 
truly religious man is a poet, meaning 
by pnetiy the power t»f c< nunumeiting m- 
tetise and imp ssioned impressions respeel- 
rng man ind JN iture ” 

Nhtlley himself (if not Lord By- 
ion'1 relutcs < oliridf.e , and tvuy 
pious Dr. Drowsy in the kingdom u- 
futi s Shelley 

Loid Byrons opinion of Ins gnat 
cotcmporaiy .uul uvtl m public fa¬ 
vour, Sn Wultci Scott, w is hoiiom- 
able to both He siysol him 

“lit spoilt 1 the f nt of hi pot in by 
Ins superior prose lie 1 is smh extent 
anil versatility of po n-> m writing lint, 
should Ins Novels ever tire the public, 
which is not likely, lit will apply lumsell 
to something ilse, » d sue teed is well 

“ His mot tors fro i old plays prove th if 
h , at all events p ssc scs the diamitie 
i u illy, whieJIi is denied m< Anti yet 1 
un told that his ‘ H didem Hill' did not 
ju.tify expectation 1 have ntvei met with 
it, but have seen t etrae ts t inn it ” 

Upon betrg asked if In thought the 
Novels owed m\ put of then upu- 
tilion to the comealinuit of the* au- 
thoi s inline, he made tin following 
reply, containing 1 desultoiy icmarks 
upon thur authoi, and affording a 
good spit nneu of his eouveisatiqnal 
tnd critical powtis 
No ' i ud lie , 


u 1 vvoil elt not 




gain or low by it. 1 am at a loss to know 
his reason for keeping up the incognito , 
—but that the reigning family rould not 
have been very well pleased with ‘ Wa- 
verley.’ There is a degree of < hat latanism 
in tome authors keeping uji tht Unknown. 
Junius owed much of lus fume to that 
trick ; and now that it is known to be the 
work of Sir Philip Francis, who reads it? 
A political wriftr, and one who descends 
to personalities such as disgrace Junius, 
should be immaculate as a public, as well 
as a private, character; and Mr Philip 
Fi.im.is was neither, lie had his price, 
and was gagged by being sent to India. 
He there seduced another man's wife. It 
would have been a new case for a Judge 
to sit in judgment on himself, in a Ct im- 
Cort. It seems that his conjugal felicity 
was not great, for, when his wife died, he 
came into the room where they were sitting 
up with the corpse, and said 4 Solder her 
up, solder her up 1 ’ He saw his daughter 
crying, and scolded her, saying, 4 An 
old hag—she ought to have died thirty 
years .igo! ’ lie married shortly alter a 
young woman, lie hated Haw mgs to a 
11 »U nt degree ; all he hoped and piayed 
foi was to outlive linn.—Hut many of the 
luuspipcrsof tlmday are w i'ton us well 
ns Junius AJatllnas’s hook, 4 Tilt Pm- 
suits ot Literature,’ now .diuost a dead- 
lc ttci. li ul once a gre.it fame. 

44 When Walter Mott lagan to write 
jhm try, which was not at a lory cuilv age, 
Jlonk Lewis lomcled his verse: lit under¬ 
stood little then of the nu rhanical part tif 
the art. The Fnc King in 4 The 31 iu- 
stii lsy of the Siotlish Border, 1 was al¬ 
most a’l Lewis’s. Hiii f the ballads in 
that work, and, * uue of Leiden's, 

I erhap, one ol (lit best, was made bom a 
s ory pit kid up in a st igc-( oaeli;—I mean 
that ol 4 ’Will Joiits.’ 

4 They boil’d Will Jonts within the pot, 

Anil not much tat had Will. 1 

44 I hope Walter Mott did not write the 
imiw on 4 C'luistab 1;’ for he cutamly, 
m coimnou witli many of Us, is indebted to 
t'oluidge. Hut i.ir him, peiliaps, 4 Tlie 
Lay of the List Minstrel’ would netcr 
ha\i bum tl ought oi. The line 
* ilosu 31 ;ma shit Id thee well! ’ 
is word for woid from Chris tabel.” 

“ <If all Uie writers of the day, Walter 
> Suit t is the least ji.dous: he Ls too conti- 
dent of his own fame to dicad the rivalry 
of others. H< dots not think of good 
w riting, as die Tuscans do of fever,—Uiat 
there is only a certain quantity of it in the 
worid.” 9 

hi speaking of Goethc’sJFnust ami 
the pretensions of the author to ori¬ 
ginality, lie observes that 11 the pro¬ 
logue is from Job, which is the fust 
drama in the woild, and pi*haps tht 


oiliest poem. I had an idea of writing 
a * Job/ but I found it too sublime! 
'There is no poetry to be compared 
with it.” Thie Booh of Job ean bor¬ 
row no glory from Lord Byron’s com¬ 
mendation of it, but the commenda¬ 
tion bestows glory upon him. 

He also appears to have estimated 
iiis own character not inaccurately or 
unfairly: 

“ I take little interest,” replied he, 44 in 
the politics at home. I am not made Aw 
What you call a politician, and should 
never have adhered to any party. 1 should 
have taken no part in the petty intrigues 
of cabinets, or tlie pettier factions and con¬ 
tests for power among parliamentary men. 
Among our statesmen, Castlereagh is al¬ 
most tlie only one whom I have attacked; 
the only public character whom I tho¬ 
roughly detest, and against whom I will 
never cease to level the shafts of my poli¬ 
tical hate. 

44 I only a Idnssed the House twice, 
and made little impression. They told me 
that my manner of speaking was not digni¬ 
fied enough for the lairds, but was more 
calculated for the Commons. I believe it 
was a Don .Juan kind of speech. The’ 
two occasions were, the Catholic question, 
and (I think lie s.ud) some Manchester 
affair. 

44 Perhaps, if I had niver travelled,— 
newer bit roy own country young,—my 
views would have been more limited. 
They extend to the good of mankind in 
general—of ihe world at large, l’crhaps 
the prostrate situation of Portugal and 
Spain—tin tvianny of the Turks iu <rnece 
—the oppiession nf the Austrian Lovem- 
ment at Venice—tlu mental debasement of 
the Papal (States, (not t t mention Ireland,) 

■—tended to inspne mi with a Jove of li. 
beity. No Italian <mild have rejoiced 
more than I, to luve seen a Constitution 
established on this side ihe Alps. 1 felt 
for Komagnn as if she had been my own 
country, and wou^d have risked my lifo 
and fortune for her, as T may \it for the 
(< recks, I a*n become a citizen of the world. 
Theic ns no man 1 envy so much as Lord 
Cochrane. His enhance into Lima, which 
I see announced in to-day’s paper, is one 
of the great events of the day. Mavrocor- 
ilato, too, (whom you know so well,) is 
also worthy of the best times of Greece. 
Patriotism and virtue are not quite ex¬ 
tinct. ** , 

In aid of our attempt to illustrate 
tlie genius mid* character of Lord 
Byron irom his Conversation**, wo 
shall subjoin a passage concerning 
him out of another work lately pub- * 
lished, together with p. few of hi> 
loiters The passage-is to be found 
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in Captain Staniiopi’s “ Greece," 
p. 0$, and is highly that actonstic of 
the impetuous, overbearing, v.triable, 
yet noble disposition of Byron 

Lord Byron conducted the business m 
behalf of the Captain. In the evening he 
conversed with me on the subject I said 
the affair was conducted m a bullying 
manner, and not according to the princi¬ 
ples of equity and the law of nations 11 is 
Lordship started into a passion He i on- 
tended, that law, lustice, and equity had 
nothing to do With politics Th it m ty be ; 
but I will peter lend inyself to injustice 
His Lordship then began, according to 
Custom, to attack Air Bentham I s ud, 
that it was highly lllibenl to make perso¬ 
nal stacks on Air. Bentham before a 


liord Byron. Well; you shill see 
judge me by my arte When he wished 
me good night, 1 took up the light to con¬ 
duct him to the pissagi, but he sud. 
What 1 hold up a light to a Turk ' 

The letters also display much na¬ 
tive vigour of miiul and magnanimity 
of temper, which j wliolt life of di - 
si pa ti on could not pci mam ntly un¬ 
nerve oi break down 

6 <nou, Miq 2«>, 18Jd 

biR, 

At presi nt, tliat I know to 
whom I am indebted for i very flittering 
mention m the “ Rome Naples, and ) ]o 
Tenet in 1817, by Alons Stendhal,’ n is 
fit that I should lefum my thanks (howc % er 


friend who held him in high estimation 
He said, that he only attacked his public 
principles, which were mere theories, but 
dangerous;—injurious to fepun, and cal¬ 
culated to do great mischief m Greece I 
did not object to his Lordship’s attacking 
Mr B *s punciplcs, wlut I objected to 
were his personalities Ills Iamlship never 
reasoned on anv of Air B’s writings, but 
merely made sport of them. I would, 
therefore, ask him what it w is that he ob¬ 
jected to Lord Byron mentioned his 
Panopticon as visionary I said th it ex¬ 
perience in Pennsylvania, at Alillbank Ac 
had proved it otherwise I said tliat Ben¬ 
tham had a truly British heart, hi t that 
Lord Byron, after professing libtr il prin¬ 
ciples from his boyhood, had, when tailed 
upon to act, proved himself a 1 urk — 
laird Byron asked, what proofs have yon 
of this ?—Your conduct in endcavounng 
to crush the press, by di el m ling against 
it to Af arrocomato, md your general abuse 
of liberal principles — Lord Byron sud, 
that if he had held up his finger he could 
have Crushed the press—I replied, with 
all this power, wluch, by the way, you 
never possessed, you went to the Prince 
and poisoned his ear.—Lord Byron de¬ 
claimed against the liberals wljom he 
knew —But wh it liberals * f asked $ did 
he borrow his notions of free-men from the 


undtsircd or undesirable) to Alons Beyle, 
with whom 1 had the honour of being ae 
quunted at Alilan in 181b A ou only did 
me too much honour in what you win 
pleased to say m that work, but t lms 
hardly given mi less pleasure tli m th 
praise itself, to become at length iwarc 
(which 1 have done by mere iccuki t) thit 
1 am mdebtid tor it to on< ot whose h <1 
opinion 1 w is leally ambitious Son iuv 
changes h ivc taken pi ut sinec th it pm <i 
m tlu Mil ui circle, th it 1 hardly dare ri 
cur to it,—some dead, sonic hanislud md 
some in the Austnin dungeons — i'ror 
Pelluo 1 I trust that, in his iron s li tin r 
his Muse is consoling bun in p irt—oni 
day to delight us igain, when both she md 
her Poet are restored to fiicdom 

Of your works I have only seen 
Rome” fitc., tin Lives of Haydn and 
Mo/ait, and the Irt /in on Racine and 
bhakspeare The “ Hisunrcdc la Pi nturt ’ 
I have not yet the g« od fortune to possess 
There is one port ot your obscrv uions m 
the pamphlet which 1 slull venture to rr 
mark upon;—it regards Walter biott 
\ ou siy that “ Ins chtraiter is little woi- 
thy of enthusiasm, it the sunt turn th it 
you nuntion his productions m the ininnei 
they deserve I lmc known W iltrr 
bcott long and well, ind m occasional si 
tuations which rill forth the t al ehuaetei 


Italians p —Lord Byron No; from the 
Hunts, Gartwriuhts, &c —And still, said 
I, you presented Cartwright’s Reform 
Bill, and aided Hunt by praising his 
poetry and giving him the sale of your 
works —Lord Byron exclaimed, you are 
worse than Wilson, and should quit the 
army —I replied, I am a mere soldier, 
but never wfll J abandon my principles 
Our principles are di tmctnudly opposite, 
so let us avoid the subject If Lord Byron 
acts up to bis professions, he will be the 
t greatest,—if not the meanest of mankind 
—He said he hoped lus character did not 
depend on my assertions—No, said I, 
genius has immortalized yon The 
could not deprive you of fame — 


—and I can assure you that his character 
*i worthy of admiration—that of dl men 
he is the most ojitn, the most honouiablt , 
the most amuib/t With his politics I 
have nothing to do they dificr from nunc, 
whuh renders it difficult for me to speak 
of them. But lie is jti fully mime m 
them, and Sincerity may be humble, but 
she cannot be servile. 1 pray you, there¬ 
fore, to correct or soften tliat p css igc You 
nvjy, perhaps, attnhulc this ofliciousness of 
mine to a false affi ctation of cavduut , as I 
happen to he a writer also Attribute it 
to what motive you please, but betteve die 
truth I say th it W alter Scott is as nearly 
a thorough good m in as can be, because I 
know it by experience to be the case 
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if you do me the honour of un answer, 
may I request a speedy one ?—because it 
is possible (though not yet decided) that 
drcuiiihtancch may < onduct me once more 
to Greece- lily prestnt address is Genoa, 
where an answer will reach me in a short 
time, or be forwarded to me wherever ! 
may be. 

I big you to belli\c me, with a lively 
rn oPeruon of mu brut acquaintance, and 
thi hope of one day itnewing it. 

Your even obliged 

And obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) IV 01 1 lii run. 


Translation. 

Ctjthalonia , 2d December, 1 
Prince, 

The present will be put into your hands 
by Colonel Stanhope, son of Major-Gene¬ 
ral the Kail of Harrington, St c. &c. He 
has armed from London for fifty days, 
.dter having visited all the Committees of 
Germany. He is charged by our Com- 
mitti e to act in concert with me for the li¬ 
beration of Greece. I conceive that hn» 
name and his mission will be a sufficient 
n commendation, without the necessity of 
any other from a foreigner, although one, 
who, 111 common with all Europe, respects 
and admnes thi courage, the talents, and, 
above all, die probity of Prince Mairocor- 
datu. 

I am very uneasy at hearing that the 
dissensions of inceee still continue, and at 
a moment when she might triumph o\rr 
every thing m genual, as she has already 
tuumphed in part. Greece is, at present, 
placed between three measures; either to 
re-eonqutr hc’r liberty, ot to become a 
dependence of the sovereigns, of Europe, or 
to reiuni to a Turkish province: s>hc has. 
the choice only of t -esc three alttinatives.. 
Civil war is but a road which leads to the 
two latter. If she is desiirous of the fate of 
Wallaclua and the ( nmea, she may obtain 
it to-marroro; if that of Italy, the day 
after; hut if she wishes, to become truly 
Giet U, ft re ami indipuuh at, she must 
resolve to-day , or she will never again lias e 
the opportunity. 

I am, with due respect. 

Your highness’s obedient servant, 

N. B. 

P. S. Your highness will already have 
known, that I have sought to fhlfil the 
wishes of the Greek government, ns much 
as it lay in my power to do ; but I should 
wish that the fleet, so long and so vainly 
expected, were arrived, or at least, fhat it 
were on the way, and especially that your 
highness should approach these parts either 
on board the fleet, with a public mission, or 
in some other manner. 


Ftom Laid Byron i0 Coluntl Stanhope* 

Scrcfet , or some such name , on hoard a 
CephalouioU Mi»tUe t Bet. 31si, 2d. 

]Uy dear Stanhope, 

We arc just arrived bore, that is, part of 
my people and I, with some things, &c. 
and v'lnrh it may be as wdl not to specify 
in a letter, (which has a nth of being in. 
ti rivptul, perhaps,) but Ganaba and mv 
horses, negro, steward, and the press, and 
all the (‘ommittee tilings, also some eight 
thousand dollars of mine, (but never mind, 
we have more left:— do you understand ?) 
ore taken by the Turkish frigates, and my 
party and myself, in another boat, have had 
a narrow escape l,ist night, (being dose 
under her stem, and hailed, but we would 
not answer and bore away.) as well as (his 
morning. Here we arc, with sun and 
Clearing weather, within a pretty little port 
enough ; but whether our Turkish friends 
may not send m their boats and take us 
out, (for we have no anus, except two car¬ 
bines and some pistols, and. I suspect, not 
more than four fighting people on board,) 
is another question, especial]) if we remain 
long here, since we are blocked out of 
Missolonghi bv the direct entrance. You 
h.»d better send my friend George Drake, 
and a body of huliots, to escort us by land 
or by the canals, with all convenient speed. 
Gaiuba and our Bombard are taken into 
Patras, I suppose, and we must take a 
turn at the Tuiks to get them out: but 
wlieic the devil is the fleet gone? the Greek 
T mean, leasing us to get in without the 
least intimation to take heed that the Mos¬ 
lems were out again. Drake my respects 
to Mavrocordato, and say, that 1 am here 
at his dispos.il. I am uneasy at being 
here; not so much on our account as on 
that of a Greek boy with me, for yon know 
what his fate w ould be; and I would sooner 
rut him in pieces and myself too, than have 
bun taken out by those barbarians. We 
are all very well. Youts, &c. 

N. B. 

P. S. The Bombard was twelve miles 
out when taken, at least so it appeared to 
us, (if taken she actually be, for it is not 
certain,) and we had to escape from an¬ 
other vessel that stood right in between us 
and the port. 

I 

As might lie expected, the Conver¬ 
sations of Lord Byron, however li¬ 
mited in their present scope, give the 
lie to many slanderous reports wine h 
have long been afl6at In society; ami 
we know no reason why Lord Byron’s 
word should not > be held as good as 
that of his enemies. Until we find 
more cause to doubt his veracity than 
theirs, we shall, therefore, from 
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henceforward persist in disbelieving 
every thing that he has peiemptorily 
disavowed: that he introduced Mrs. 
Mardyn to his wife'* dinner-table, as 
that he patronised tin* ManitIncan 
heresy: that he told Lady Byron he 
married her for spite, as that he wrote 
the “ Vt rses to Thyrza " on liis bear. 

Cornhiuiug our previous knowledge 
of Lord Byron with the information 
afforded by this volume of his Con¬ 
versations, we have little dillieulty iu 
coming to what we believe is a lair 
estimate of his chai aeter. As to 
mind , our opinion is,—that he was 
either the last of the first class, or 
the first of the second class of poets. 
As to worn/*, that he would have 
been a very bud man but for some 
great redeeming virtues, a a ery good 
man but for some piedominant vices. 
That his genius was glorious to.his 
country is beyond doubt ; that it 
was injurious is equally eeitaiu. He 
who balances the proGt acciuing from 
its influence on oui literature against 
the loss proceeding ft om its effect on 
our morals, will find it hard to deter¬ 
mine whether Byron should have 
lived another age, or not Inn c In etl at 
all. 

It remains to speak of the man¬ 
ner in which the Conversations of 
Lord Byron have beta got up for 
ublication. No terms of itpio- 
ensiou are strong enough to ex¬ 
press our sense of tlu impiopriety, 
the indelicacy, and the injudicious- 
ncss, of the work in its pieseut form. 
The very Publisher apologizes for it. 
He attempts an excuse by saying 
that he only reprints objectionable 
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passages which had already appeal - 
ed; which is no more valid than it 
Clarence were to say that he was 
guiltless of stabbing Piincc Edward, 
because Gloucester had stabbed him 
before. It amounts exactly to this, 
—that he knew lie was doing wionq, 
and nevertheless did it. Attei such 
an unreserved exposuie of pi ante 
conversation, what security has any 
man that he, liis family, or his friends 
may not be diagged in the same 
manner before the eye of a censorious 
public, and the seci i ts of his fireside 
proclaimed ill e\er\ quarter of the 
kingdom? Or must lie annex a pei- 
missiou or injunction to the end of 
every sentence he uttus, such as,— 
“ that maybe repeated,” “ that may 
not?” Every great man hencefoi- 
ward will suspect his friend lor a 
Note-taker; confidence will be de¬ 
stroyed, the freedom of social c ou- 
verse will be annihilated. II i < an 
conceive a man’s idolatry ioi liis 
Maq ?tui> Apnlh> leading him to “ take 
notes” of the (foci’s t.ibJe-^ilk and 
p irlour chit-c hat, houevei insipid it 
may be, though it is a spec ies of 
piety loi whn h we have no \ eiy ex¬ 
alted icspeet; but we cannot con¬ 
ceive how any one could publish such 
a compilation, without Gist suppress¬ 
ing ca eiy thine of a scandalous oi dis- 
gueeful uatuie. If such injudicious 
and indecent disclo-mcs are not pio- 
lubitid by a gciui.il londunnutiou ol 
the practice, that gieafc bond of so¬ 
ciety,—mutual confidciu.'*, will be 
rent asunder, ami suspiciousness be¬ 
come, instead of a mean vice, a ne¬ 
cessary viitue. * 


MY II Ait P. 

I ROM HOI I IV. 

Mv it ieuds! when I am dead and gone. 

Let my harp be laid by the altar-stone ; 

Undei the wall, with dead-wreaths hung 
Of maidens who died so fair and young. 

The traveller oft at eve shall stand 
To gaze on that harp with the rosy band ; 

The rosy band o’er the small haip flung, 

That flutters the golden clffnds among^ 

Those chords shall pour low melodies, 

Sclf-iittei’d, soft ns the hum of bees: 

The children, allured from their sports around. 
Shall mark how the dcad-u reaths stir at the sound- 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF JAMES THOMSON. 

The following very interesting letter has been recovered from oblivion, or 
at least from neglect, by our iricnd Elia, and the public will no doubt thunk 
him for the deed. It is without date or superscription in the manuscript, 
which (as our contributor declares) was in so “ fragmeiltitious " a state as 
to perplex his transcribing faculties in the extreme. The poet’s love of na¬ 
ture is quite evident from one part of it; and the “poetical posture of his 
affairs ” from another. Whether regarded as elucidating the fonneror the 
latter, it is a document not a little calculated to excite tin 1 attention of the 
curious as well as the ciiticul. We could ourselves write an essay-full of 
conjectures from the grounds jit affords both with respect to the author’s 
poems and his pride. But we must take another opportunity, or leave it 
to iiis next biographer. 

Dear Sin, * „ 

I would chide you for the slackness of your correspondence; but having 
blamed you wiougeously* last timc,I shall say nothing till I hear from you, 
which I hope will be soon. 

There’s a little business I would communicate to you before I come to 
the more entertaining part of our correspondence. 

I’m goiug (hard task) to complain, and beg your assistance. When I 
came up here 1 brought very little money along with me ; expecting some 
more upon tile selling of With-hope", which was to have been sold tliat day 
xuy mother was buried. Now it is unsold yet, but will be disposed of as 
soon as it can be ronveniently done; though indeed it is perplexed with 
home difficulties. I was a‘long time living here at my own charges, and 
you know how expensive that is: this, together with the furnishing of 
myself willi clothes, linen, one thing and another, to lit me for any 
business of this nature here, necessarily obliged me to contract some debts. 
Heiuga stranger, it is a wonder liow 1 got -'uy credit; but 1 cannot expect 
it will be long sustained, unless I immediately clear iu Even now, 1 
be'ievc it is at a crisis—my friends have no money to send me, till the land 
is sold ; and my creditors will not wait till then. You know wliat the con¬ 
sequence would be. Now the assistance I would beg ol you, and which I 
know, if in your power, yon will not refuse me, is a letter of credit on 
some merchant, banker, or such like person in Loudon, lor the matter of 
twelve pounds; till 1 get money upon the selling of the land, which 1 am 
at last certain of, if you could cither give it me yourself, or procure it: 
though you owe it not to my merit, yet you owe it to your own nature, 
which I know so well as to say no more upon the subject: only allow me 
to add, that when 1 first fell upon such a project, (the only tmng I have 
for it in my present circumstances,) knowing the selfish inhumane temper 
of the generality of the world, you were the first person that offered to my 
thoughts, as one to whom I had the confidence to make such an address. 


Now I imagine you are seized with a fine romantic kind of melancholy 
on the fading of the year—now I figure you wandering, philosophical aud 
pensive, amidst brown withered groves; whiles the leaves rustle under 
your feet, the sun gives a farewell parting gleam, and the birds— 

Stir the faint note, and but attempt to sing. > 

Then again, when the heavens wear a more gloomy aspect, the winds 
whistle and the waters spout, I spe you in the well-known cleugh, beneath 
the solemn arch of tall, thick, embowering trees, listening to the amusing 
lull of the many steep, moss-grown cascades; while deep, divine contem¬ 
plation, the genius of the place, prompts each swelling, awful thought. 

* Sic in MS, ~~7~ ~ 
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I am sure you would not resign your place in that scene at an easy rate 
None ever enjoyed it to the height you do, and you are worthy of it. 
There I walk in spirit, and disport in its beloved gloom. This country I 
am inis uotveiy entertaining; no variety but that of woods., and them wo 
have in abundance. But when* is the living stream? the airy mountain ? 
or the hanging rock? with twenty other tilings that elegantly please the 
lover ol Nature. Nature delights me in every form. I am just now 
painting her in her most luxurious dress; for my own amusement, de¬ 
scribin'- winter as it presents itself. After my fust proposal of the subject— 
I sing of winter, and his gelid reign; 

Nor let a ryming insect of the spring 

Deem it a barren theme, to me ’tis full 

Of manly charms: to me, who court the shade. 

Whom the gay seasons suit not, and who shun 
The glare of summer. Welcome, Luulicd glooms ! 

Drear awful wintry horrors, welcome all! Ac. 

After this introduction, I say, which insists for a few lines further, I 
prosecute the purport of the following ones:— 

• Nor can I, O departing Summer! choose 

» But consecrate one pitying line to you: 

Sing your last temper’d days and sunny balms 
That cheer the spirits and serene the soul. 

> Then terrible floods, and high winds, that usually happen about this 
time of the year, and have alleady happened here (I wish you have not 
felt them too dreadfully) ; the fiist produced the enclosed lines; the last are 
not completed. Mr. Rickleton’s poem on Winter, which 1 still have, first 
put the design into my head—in it are some masterly strokes that awakened 
me—being only a present amusement, it is ten to one but I diop it when¬ 
ever another fancy comes across. I believe it had been much more foi your 
entertainment, if in this letter I had cited other people instead of myself; 
but I must refer that till another time. If you have not seen it already, I 
have just now in my hands an oiiginal of Sii Alexamlei Brands (the (razed 
Scots knight of the woeful countenance), you would relish. 1 believe it 
might make Mis* John catch hold of his knees, which I take in him to be 
a degree of miith, only inferior, to fall back aguifi with an elastic* spring. 
It is very £hire a word is waggishly obliterated]] pijnted in the Evening 
Post: so, perhaps you have seen these panegyrics of out dec lining batd; 
one on the Princess’s birth-day; the otlrei on his Majesty’s, in [obliterated]] 
cantos, they are written in the spirit of a complicated tia/nuess. I was. 
lately in London a night, and in the old playhouse saw a comedy acted, 
called Love makes a Man, oi the Fop’s Fortune, wheie I beheld Mdlci and 
Cibber shine to my infinite entertainment. In and about London this 
month of September, near a hundred people have died by accident and 
suicide. There was one blacksmith tired of the hammer, who hung himself, 
and left written behind him this concise epitaph:— 

I, Joe Pope, 

Lived without hope 
And died by a rope. 

Or else some epigrammatic Muse has belied him. 

Mr. Muir has ample fund for politics in the present posture of affairs, as 
you will find by the public news. 1 should be glad to know that great 
minister’s frame just now. Keep it to yourself—you may whisper it too 
in Mis John’s ear. Fai otherwise is his lately mysterious brother, Mj. Tait, 
employed.. Started a superannuated fortune, and just now upon the full 
scent. It is comical enough to see him amongsf the rubbish of his contro¬ 
versial divinity and politics, furbishing uu his autient rusty gallantry. 

* Yoiiis, Sincerely, J. T. 

Remember me to all friends. Mi. Rickie, Mis John, Br. John, &c. 


* Mas ? 
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Tin. postman knocked. Jean, 
who was sedulously employed in 
brushing oft* what nap remained oil 
my last coal, uttered the exclama¬ 
tion, “ 1 liable?" and walked n.s de¬ 
liberately as possible to open the door, 
lie returned to me with a parquet, 
and delivering it with a shrug and a 
grimace which said exactly this-- 
“ A letter from a madman ! ” ( Jean's 
homely name tor an eccentric per¬ 
son;,—he retired to his occupation 
in the wardrobe. From the seal 
Jean had truly conjectured the au¬ 
thor ; and the seal was indeed more 
than enough to condemn any one 
w ho used it in the opinion of a so¬ 
lid-minded old domestic, such as Jean 
Itoche; it was—a death's head. I 
recognized as quickly as Jean, lint 
with a little moiecharity, my friend’s 
singular emblem, and biolu* it ac¬ 
cordingly. VThat in the name of 
II raven is this? 

Ami di e —Conic lnthcr and see me die. 
I .mi at length where I long have wished 
to he—at the door of eternity. One fare- 
well-n.onient with yon, and the demon 
who has hunted me through this world 
shall persecute me no longer. Conic, 
while i have breath to say. 

Your friend—S t. Ilr.Nit Y. 

F’r e minutes saw me in the dili¬ 
gence, and on the road towards the 
place where St. Henry was dying. 
Li t me prcpaic the reader for his 
introduction Nueh as it may be !) to 
this extraordinary young man, by a 
short meinoit of his life and clnuae- 
ttr. It may perhaps servi a still 
more useful pmqio.se ; by studying 
the conduct of othets we may often 
learn how to direct or amend our 
own. 

Henry Anne do St. Ilenry + was 
born about eight and twenty years 
ago, of parents, both of them descend¬ 
ed from noble but decayed families. 
This similarity was indeed that which 
bound them together; their families 
lived contiguous, and neither woidd 
permit their children (had the latter 
wished it) to marry beneath them; 


yet poverty forbade tnern to expect 
obtaining wealth and rank together. 
Ileguault de St. Henry and Arm de 
Monjoy (he an oidy son, arid she 
an only daughter) were thus, as 
it u ere, driven into each other’s arms. 
Nature certainly, if left to herself, 
would never have brought them 
there. They weie both young and 
handsome, at the time of their ill- 
fated marriage, but there was little 
further resemblance between them. 
A lion and a lamb were as like in 
outward form and inward disposition. 
Monsieur St. Ilenry was a man of 
profound talents rendered wholly un¬ 
available to any useful purpose by 
the violence of his passions ; he was 
formed to command others, but would 
not himself obey any one but his own 
evil (loniuK. He was n man honoured 
and hated, for the abilities of his 
miudamltheunamiablenessol bis tem¬ 
per. Thirty-tin ee yenis he lived in 
haughty obscurity, ami was follow¬ 
ed, I believe, by his dog, to the grave. 
Ilis wile had died two years before 
him. Madame St. Henry was as 
sweet and amiable a woman as I 
have ever know'll. She bore her hus¬ 
band's ill-treatment as saints do their 
earthly injuries, and made him such a 
wife .is all men desire, but feu deseive. 
She had one—fault, shall J call it? 
No; it was a weakness: her sensibi¬ 
lity of disposition was the grave of 
her happiness. In the days of her 
romantic maidenhood she had in¬ 
dulged this passion so fatal to the 
serenity of human life ; so that when 
the ldast of the world came she had 
no strength to resist it. She had 
formed an idea of the liappmc&s of 
married life, such as all women of 
rclined and sensible dispositions will 
form; and .she was disappointed, 
as all such women assuredly will be. 
So hi a lily wrought had been her feel¬ 
ings that she found no fortitude with¬ 
in herself to sustain this cruel shock. 
Soon after having given birth to the t 
subject of this memoir she died, ami 
was perhaps glad to get to her grave. 


* In this little Memoir, I have chosen, for obvious reasons, to deviate somewhat from 
the true names of the persons mentioned in them, 

+ I give the real French Christian names, merely disguising the surname, wh.ch dis¬ 
tantly resembles the true one. 

Nov. 1824. 2 l 
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The son of these parents inherited 
most of their qualities* lie united 
many of his fathers faults with most 
of his mother's virtues. Vehement 
in his temper, yet benevolent in his 
disposition ; haughty, yet elegant, in 
his manners; the fierceness of his 
lathe;'s spirit was softened in him by 
something of his mother’s gentle 
nature, lie resembled however M. 
de St. Henry chiefly in his abilities, 
which were powerful and penetrat¬ 
ing ; though there was still u refine¬ 
ment of soul and a melancholy sweet¬ 
ness about his calmer moments, 
which frequently reminded me of his 
better parent. In person too, though 
neaily filling the noblest mould of 
his proper sex, there was an elegance 
and symmetry in his figure which 
took something from its lobustness, 
and he lmd a considerable stoop in 
his shoulders to which I recollect his 
mother was inclined. 1 have seen 
him when lie might have sat for his 
father’s picture,—the same dark and 
sombre expression of countenance, 
relieved in conversation by a frequent 
lightening of the eye, or a tremulous 
cuil of the upper lip, according as 
his spirit flashed into eloquence, or 
compressed itself into repartee. Yet, 
in his silent moods, whilst he gazed 
as he was wont to do on the visions 
which rose liefoie the eye of his mind, 
I thought I could often trace the 
pensive heart-broken smile of the 
Countess, which gentleness contend¬ 
ing with sorrow had taught her to 
wear, on the features of her son. 

Young St. Henry had been edu¬ 
cated at the chateau, an old feudal 
castle, of which a small part was 
scarcely habitable, and the rest 
wholly in ruins. His parents both 
dying whilst he was yet a child, the 
Count de Monjoy, his mother’s fa¬ 
ther, became his guardian. The 
Count was a man of but few feelings 
and no affections. Besides, he had so 
abstracted himself from the world in 
the exercise of bis religious duties 
that the concerns of even his own 
immediate family had but little inte¬ 
rest for him. He took care howevt r 
to allot the most comfortable suite of 
rooms in the chateau for the accom¬ 
modation of a priest, to whose guid¬ 
ance and instruction he had commit¬ 
ted his grandson. In doing this lie 
thought he had done all that could 
be expected fiom a man so deeply 


engaged as he was in preparing him¬ 
self by fasts and mortifications for 
an interview with his Judge, when 
the first question would undoubtedly 
be, —what he had done to deserve 
the approbation of his Maker? So 
many fasts in the week, so many 
prayeisin the day, so many vigils, so 
many crossings. Would of course fur¬ 
nish a satisfactory answer. But the 
result of this liis paternal kindness 
and attintion to young St. Henry 
was, that Father Ambrose slept all 
day (with the exception of meal¬ 
times, when lie became wakeful and 
lively to a surprising degree) in an 
easy arm-chair by the liinaiy file; 
whilst his pupil roamed at will 
through his patrimonial domains; 
neither being perhaps once conscious 
during the whole time that the other 
was in existence. I mention these 
particulars because, although I would 
not wholly excuse the aftei-errors of 
my friend’s life on the some of his 
neglected education, I would, and I 
think fairly may, endear mu to ex¬ 
tenuate them by alluding to it. 

That there is much of the human 
disposition innate, that men aie na- 
tuially proud or meek, coutageous 
or cowardly, of a buoyant 01 a grave 
temperament, is l believe univeisally 
granted. That theie is much of it 
factitious, or acquiied by the circum¬ 
stances in which we happen to be 
placed, is equally incontestable. 
Both nature and accident coucuricd 
in forming St. Ilemy’s character ; 
to have rendei ed it pei feet they should 
have been exactly at issue. I have 
already mentioned the qualities of 
mind and disposition to which his 
birth made him heir ; it is evident 
that his education and manner of 
early life should have been such as 
to modify some of these, repress 
others cutiicly, and direct them all 
to their proper end. Instead of this, 
he was left like a wild shrub to shoot 
up into whatever lorn; he would. 
’I he choicest flower of the garden if 
neglected becomes, like a weed of 
the desert, rather a blemish than a 
beauty in the soil where it flourishes. 
Under the tutelage of Father Am¬ 
brose, it was no wonder if the luxuri¬ 
ance of St. Henry’s mind branched 
forth into numberless irregularities. 
But in 'addition to this, there were 
other peculiar circumstances which 
conspired to foster and corroborate 
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his natural disposition. His child¬ 
hood from its very earliest period had 
been spent without u companion. 
There was little or no notice taken of 
him in the Count de Monjoy’s family, 
who were mostly grown-up persons, 
too much occupied with their own 
affairs to think of a boy. Ftoni this 
cause it probably was, that in mv 
friend St. Henry's disposition thine 
was always rather a tendency to mis¬ 
anthropy, which, although in a gieat 
measure corrected by the natural 
goodness of his heart, gave his man¬ 
ners frequently an abruptness, and 
his conversation a tone of severity, 
by no means calculated to win 
hitn that degree of general favour 
which most men desire, but which 
he very possibly despised. It will 
not appear extraordinary that, on 
a mind thus disposed both by na¬ 
ture and education, the slightest co¬ 
nn iding cause had a powerful effect. 
The “ Wilderness,” as his paternal 
estate had been called tor many 
years, was one of the grandest scenes 
of nature, but one of the gloomiest. 
It lay amongst the Helvetian Alps, 
where sublimity rarely melted into 
beauty, and the heart almost sank 
under the awful pleasure w'ith which 
the majesty of Nature is beheld. A 
foaming, impetuous, deep-channeled 
stream rushed down Ironi llic hills, 
and swept with a deafening roar 
through the valley which formed the 
chief part of St. Henry’s domain. 
This turbulent child of the clouds 
kept the whole neighbourhood in a 
continual earthquake. I have often 
stood at the foot of the cataract 
where the descending tlood tumbled 
from the last cliif down upon the 
level, and have grown almost dizzy 
with the motion of the banks, the 
dashing of the spray, and the tre¬ 
mendous din which was unceasingly 
raised by the waves. Echo was here 
in a state of perpetual clamour. 
Many si time have I endeavoured to 
shout above the noise of the stream, 
but l could scarcely hear myself 
whilst in its vicinity. This was St. 
Henry’s favourite retreat. It was 
shut out from the view even of his 
own desolate mansion, and not fa 
living creature beheld his meditations 
but the eagle that soared silently 
above him, the Alpine fox that looked 
out from the rocky caverns on the 
mountain sides, or the rooks that 


haunted a forest of tnll larch-trees 
some distance from the fall. It veas 
pleasant to stand near this wood and 
hear the cawing of these birds min¬ 
gle with the distant roar of the tor¬ 
rent; but I remarked that St. Henry 
always drew' nearer to the linn whose 
perpetual agitation and noise set mid 
to allbrd him a strange satisfaction. 

11 w as possibly but the yearning of 
a bold aucl magnanimous spirit for a 
scene of action where it could display 
itself. Circumstances, however, not 
permitting this, the eternal contem¬ 
plation of such a scene fed his pas¬ 
sions till they became nearly as un¬ 
governable as the billows them¬ 
selves, and exalted bis imagination to 
a pitch of enthusiasm which might 
well be mistaken for madness. It 
was impossible but that the daily 
beholder of such a magnificent yet 
tempestuous object, as this Alpine 
fall presented, must imbibe something 
of its unruly spiiit as well as of its 
grandeur. The mnaindi r of his 
gi ouuds corresponded w ith this. They 
were all rock and river, glen and pre¬ 
cipice. They vcie also for the most 
part covered with a thick wood of 
enormous pines, larch, and other 
lofty trees ; so that when a storm 
blew roughly over them, to a person 
looking down from the surrounding 
heights the valley had somewhat the 
appearance of a sea of duik-greeu 
bilious raging round a tew scniumt 
islands that heaved up thin rotky 
heads through the waste ol watois. 
This was another point of view which 
St. Henry frequently chose when the 
day was blustry—the top of a pin¬ 
nacle from which he covdd see the 
whole sheet of foliage in commotion 
heaving ami rolling like a lake in a 
sturm. When w r e wulktd at the 
bottom of the valley, the daikness 
occasioned by these tiees being so 
closely' matted o\ 11 head w as in some 
places so profound that the ground 
could scarcely be discerned till you 
actually' trod on it, and a stranger 
might possibly conjecture that he 
was threading some vaulted passage 
tar below' the surface of the earth. 
One precipitous descent seemed to 
lead down to the Shades themselves 
which poets have feigned to exist 
near the centre. Along the base of 
this declivity, and in the lowest part 
of the valley, the river, hire only 
distinguishable by its noise, andvou- 
2 I 2 
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fined by a bank equally strop at the 
other side, raved like a congress of 
living creatures lashed and tormented 
into madness. A little farther on, the 
irregular arch of an enormous cavern 
was just visible, into which the waves 
plunged headlong, mounting one over 
the other, and shouldering like a 
pack of wolves driven by the limit- 
trs, ot rather a ciowd of human 
beings pursued by some implacable 
demon to the very gates of destruc¬ 
tion. From the noise which the bil¬ 
lows made whilst the cavern swal¬ 
lowed them, and which not a little 
resembled the bat king or howling of 
dogs mingled with human screams, 
SSt. Henry denominated this frightful 
gulf—the Mouth of 11 ell. It well 
deserved the name. Foi my own 
part, I never willingly descended 
there • but my fears for St. lleury 
frequently made ine accompany him 
whilst I reinaiuedon a casual visit at 
the Wilderness, lie seemed to be 
drawn by an unaccountable species 
of fascination towards this place, and 
1 have seen him even stretch over the 
brink of the whirlpool where it was 
sucked down into the cave, as if he¬ 
sitating whether he should cast him¬ 
self in. We are ail aware of the 
strange feeling which impels us, 
when we look from an elevation 
into a depth below, to throw our¬ 
selves forwards; there was, how¬ 
ever, I suspect, some thing more than 
this involuntary propensity in nij 
friend’s mind. He novel visited this 
spot hut in his gloomiest moods ; and 
the paleness of his features and evi¬ 
dent agitation when he returned in¬ 
dicated that many terrible thoughts 
had been passing over his mind. 

• This leads me to speak more par¬ 
ticularly of his character as I saw it 
when be was about nineteen years of 
age. The misanthropical tendency 
to which I have alluded, added to 
some disappointments which J shall 
speak of hereafter, had early given 
him a disgust to the world and to 
life; whilst he had derived nothing 
from his education to counteract this 
unhappy disposition. The mild spi¬ 
rit of religion, which teaches ns to 
bear patiently the sorrows of our pre¬ 
sent state, and infuses into our minds 
so much pi benevolent feeling to¬ 
wards our fellow creatures,—which 
soothes the passions mid tranquillizes 
the emotions of out bosoms, *-o stuc 


to dominate if they are not subdued, 
—this he had never an opportunity of 
imbibing. His guaidian and kins¬ 
man had sent him, to be sure, a girdle- 
full of theological erudition in the 
person of Father Ambrose,—what 
could lie do more ? Fa the r Ambrose 
would joyfully discuss tile question 
concerning litinicoitsians a ad /toiiionnt- 
s in its, oi describe with learned elo¬ 
quence the miracles perfoi med by St- 
Mai tin of Tours, had lie been asked 
at any one hour out of the twenty- 
four, save and exec pt those betwee n 
noon and eleven the next morning, 
during which time be was much more 
importantly engaged in the grateful 
transactions oi eating or sleeping. 
What could Father Ambiose do 
more ?—Even the imperfect philoso¬ 
phy of the sc hools St. Huirj had never 
btudied. His reading, which from the 
insatiable appetite of his mind for 
action was considerable, lay chiefly 
amongst those* works most congenial 
to a youthful and enthusiastic fancy. 
The wild fictions of romance, tra¬ 
ditionary tales, fabulous travels', and 
extravagant productions of all Kinds, 
with a most undue proportion of 
poetry,—these were the only furni¬ 
ture of his mind. Teinpernmcnts the 
most sober would have been gra¬ 
dually inebriated by this kind oi lead¬ 
ing ; but in such a tempera men t as St. 
Henry’s, in itself naturally fervid, 
restless, and prone to extinvagnnee, 
insanity itself was the mildest result 
to be expected from such a course oi 
study. He must have possessed, 
along with his ardent imagination, a 
large stock of sound reason to have 
witiistood such an accumulation of 
nulovcard circumstances,—any nire 
of whic'h was almost enough to have 
overwhelmed the understanding of 
an ordinary person. I am only sur¬ 
prised that fatuity itself did not su¬ 
pervene*,—something beyond mere 
frenzy. Yet it was only such ig¬ 
norant and superficial observers as 
dean Roche, who would ever con¬ 
found his impetuous and in some re¬ 
spects eccentric character with mad¬ 
ness. It is not easy to define exactly 
the boundary that separates sanity 
ffom insanity ; in my opinion, he was 
no more mad than a citizen who 
takes it into his head to wear shoe- 
burkles or a pig-tail after the fashion 
has gone by a century. The most 
that i"' ever said of the latter is, that 
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be acts somewhat difliiently from 
his neighbours, that hi is an ctocn- 
tiu 01 an oddity , and this is all that 
I think should in justice be said of 
my frund St. Ilenrj. His smgu- 
1 mins took a soim.whit iiobhi tain, 
but tin.y mil in iowjsi nion m i- 
tional 

I alluded to etit un disippoml- 
nit lits which lit nut with m t ul\ lift 
Hi h tel forme 1 b\ accident i vtiy 
tltist iiitiniaiv, w hm ihcmt sc v uitci n 
m 11 ' of age with tin son of a in iph- 
boiiiuu, ct nth in in 'this lntunacx 
took its iis t tj »nth» follow hr i n t mu— 
‘tain s In out of Ins solit try tam- 
l>h s hai im, istendeel the lulls which 
tnilo t d his < stiti, he u as su<ldciil\ 
reiu d uom nucht iti in h\ tin cn s 
•d s ui om in distil ss laiokmj’ 
downw i ds hi juiimid i conn 
in in hi i hum hr tires Ml liner on tin 
hilt <d i tic,) dill m elwa\ hi- 
tin i i its b isi md summit, fiom 
W I III ll pi I1IOUS Mill Itlllll ll IJIjHIKlI 

Ulllllll tocxtiic dc I I 11 I f *st lltU!\ 
toiHit tli in 1> dc si c i ih cl to lus i c li f 
mil being In Un u i list unit il to tin. si 
| 1 u i s, oi poss ssi i H moii sti n^th 
uu mm i h i, li i il’i In lj cd In i 1o 
■ in tl i top i i the < li ff fi i ii ul k u 

>' p, ui d In 1 rl I ill n IIrvoiur 
ji lithium w is i i\ fine'll!, nd. 
In un, of l pupo»Ms mg d«nu noui 
mi with d ot an mtclliLint linml, 
In md St lltui} hiiauu fiom tl d 
d \ ms [in ible comp n oils. A \ u 
or two altn this nn fiicud foinn 1 
aunt he t and a tuuhiu loinii \i i 
'I hue was a youn., laely on a \ i it 
with tli ( ouut dc 'lonjevy s family, 
whom mom of his i haute md iaie 
meetings with his relations hi hid 
sui 71ns Jul\, bom all 1 ha\c 
bun able to indict regal ding her, 
w as as beautiful anil amiable «s the 
best women in,— Imt no niori , she 
was not absolutely pufeit t lu u- 

f iaul St Henry s aelnuration with her 
o\ t , and m a short tune had g mu d 
such an ascendancy over him that lie 
totally sacrificed his be lout! solituilc 
for her society. Young Si ivigiu ^Sf 
Henry’s fin nd) saw tins lmituil at¬ 
tachment with pun, fm lu lumsclf 
had been coined by the young 
lady s attractions lie wrote lift an 
anonvmous letter, ait us ng his nitnd 
and pitscrver of faithlessness to Ins 
mistress, being (as lu ass rud) en¬ 
gaged m the prosecution or another 
suit with hi^ own (Crrvi t m Wnter 
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This information was too credulously 
admitted by the lady, «lu liceivui 
her lover at then next met ting with 
coldness and resene instead ol hei 
u*ual smiles and afiectionate tonfl- 
tic me With dll the pi nit and m- 
pituositj of his ihaiacter he lo¬ 
st mtly deiuindcd an txpl Miation, it 
w is ^iuii him By tin testimony of 
JVi nle moist lit se n igne, and by that 
of Ini pcifidims biothei whom he 
cmnpellul to own the fi.uitl,he cleaied 
linostlf to tin cutiic satisfaction oi 
his mistress,—but It never would 
set lit i again He bid tin pit nsui e 
of htdimg hei with tiais and sighs 
txpicss her lt^iet foi liei innocent 
trror, uni with snubs <>* joy eouit 
him onte more t» Ii i idt , but he 
it ten id liu eoioi-' i o m haughty 
sihnet and itp etui hu alliances 
v ith indignant eoldnes>- In nciei 
would sti hu g mi h 1 e had once 
doubted his lumoiu md nothing Oil 
tilth could pi l mi ide him to renew 
Jus addle'•ses to tint who h ul i\cn 
toi a moment suspietetl lus truth, 
though she suspiitiil it no longei 
1 his w as a si icul mt\ in nn iiiend s 
ti lipei lit imild not be u teen an 
niipnt ition fioin hei whom lu hid so 
ninth lmtel md mi w hollv tiustid 
1 h it which to iiuthu would hue 
betu the sign tl of it i ont ib it ion w s 
to him the si t n il foi an t ti rn ii f in - 
\ ell I do not ittemjit in <h + tnl 
till put ol I \ Hu lid, to ll L t it 
w i ui it i t ii ill id imp t ii ihle 
But lus high u ti »i" of Ion uu, md 
his opinion otu i \pi s «.il tonu that 
they who tiul\ loved to ul l tot doubt 
tin ir loveis wen tlu Mrtiict of lus 
pitsent condut* md most of his fu- 
tuii uu ei v fit ittiitil into his wil¬ 
derness deeply nnpitssed with the 
falsehood of man and the frivolity of 
Mini m he became now a tunturned 
misanthrope 

Ah nit «iycu afttr this happened, 
in tiavtiling thiou^h the south of 
I'ranct } saw the lath who had once 
been loved by ht. He my There 
wuc no tiaces of beauty in her coun- 
tenance, she was a intie shadow, 
her complexion ghastly, her cheeks 
silken. Ini lips witheud, and liei 
tje»- fixed and lustreless; she was 
evidently withm a xhoit stai e of the 
grave I had become mtimite with 
ht. Henry a few weeks bthne tleu 
separation, and as 1 now parsed the 
ehau mi which ahe sat gazing \a- 
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cantly at the crowd, she uttered a 
faint fcreain, and methouglit 1 saw 
the chill shudder of death convulse 
her frame as she was borne in by her 
attendants. 

• On my next visit to the Wilder¬ 
ness, whither indeed l was led rather 
by niv friendship for St. Hem y, than 
by his express invitation, he wel¬ 
comed me with the true sneer of a 
cynic, muttering something about 
“ another Scrvigne.” 1 turned on 
my heel, and was making my way 
from his presence as fast as possible, 
when he clutched me by the han<l 
and drew me forcibly hack. I looked 
at him stodfastly. Ills countenance, 
put me in mind of a dark cloud from 
which the sun was endeavouring to 
burst in all his brightness. He was 
labouring to repress the natural 
kindness and warmth of his feelings, 
and to preserve the same morose, bit¬ 
terly sarcastic expression with which 
he had received me. Ihit it w oidd 
not do : his mother triumphed in his 
heart, and throwing himself upon my 
neck, he burst into a flood of tears. 
1 saw, however, during my stay with 
him, that his dislike of the world had 
settled into a feeling little lets intense 
than positive hatred. That is, ha¬ 
tred in the abstract; lie would not 
have practically injured a human 
being. Nay, lie would have sacri¬ 
ficed liis own interests to advance 
those of another; of this I sun cer¬ 
tain. Hut his fee lings of love and 
friendship were seared; he told me 
himself that he had “ shut up his 
heart,” and would never trusjt his 
affections with another. lie could 
not, however, wholly expel nature: 
] was about to join my regiment 
which was on its route to Spain, and 
he expressed his determination to so¬ 
licit a commission in the same corps. 
Perhaps, indeed, his anxiety for 
death, which was now apparent 
both in his conduct and conversation, 
may have been the sole motive; 1 
flattered myself, however, that there 
was still one whoso society he 
esteemed. A commission was shortly 
obtained, and we set out together 
for Bayonne where our regiment 
, then lay. As soon as we had en¬ 
tered upon actual soi vice, St. Henry's 
object became manifest. He sought 
every opportunity of dying, and his 
‘ reckless behavioui in the field, which 
was not so much tin i fleet ol cou¬ 


rage as of despair, would noon have 
found its wialied-for termination, 
when a peace was concluded and the 
armies were recalled. He accompa¬ 
nied me to a little cottage which I 
possessed near Lyons (it was on the 
road to the Wilderness), and in a 
fever of disappointment, misanthro- 
phy, and despair, betrayed symptoms 
of derangement by no means equivo¬ 
cal in the opinion of Jean Roche and 
the neighbours. I, who knew the 
secret strength of his mind, had no 
fears upon the subject, though many 
of his acts were not a little alarm¬ 
ing. lie never went to bed at night, 
and was heard raving very incohe¬ 
rently at the dead hours when others 
are generally at rest. Thunderstorms 
were at that season frequent and fatal 
in our neighbourhood. Whilst the 
whole heavens were in a sheet of 
flame, and the oaks shattered and 
blackened from top to trunk liy the 
lightning-, he would walk dclibei ately 
to the ridge of a bare hill which lay 
behind the cottage, and, taking off 
his hat, opening his breast, and 
choosing the most exposed situation, 
would stand there for hours tempting 
destruction, and presenting himself 
to every thunderbolt. 1 remonstiated 
with him frequently ; but lie always 
replied that “ death was inevitable, 
and might as w'cll come now as 
henceforward ; that he should like to 
die suddenly and violently in a con¬ 
vulsion of nature ; ami that he knew 
of no death so enviable as that by a 
thunderbolt, which blasted at once— 
none so noble, for it was death by 
the direct hand of God.” This last 
expression of his gave me a clue to 
the remedy for his disease : I asked 
him if he thought that God, though 
he did blast him with a thunderbolt, 
would judge him less guilty of his 
own death on that account; I asked 
him what distinction there was be¬ 
tween putting a pistol to his own 
head aiul putting his head to a pistol 
fired by another person; and wliethci it 
w r ns not as punishable suicide to couit 
death in a thunder storm as to stretch 
himself at full length on the shore of 
a flowing sea till the waters rovcreil 
hinto: the only diffeience was, that in 
the first ease death might probably 
come, and that in the last it certainly 
would ; but the inll to destroy him¬ 
self was fhe same in both. 'This re¬ 
buke had its propci cflcct: though 
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St. Henry had never been duly edu¬ 
cated in the lessons of religion, he 
had too much natural reverence for 
the divinity to commit deliberately 
an act so obviously unpleasing to 
him. About three weeks after, St. 
Henry left my cottage for his estate 
amongst the Alps, and the letter 
which introduced this brief memoir 
was the lirst 1 had received from him 
since bis departure,—and the last. 
I Avill now proceed to relate tin 1 
manner of his death, which contains 
a few other remarkable instances of 
the spirit which agitated, I cannot 
say governed, this singular young 
man, even to the very latest moments 
of his existence. 

When I arrived at the Wilderness, 
1 expected in accordance with his 
letter to find him in liis chamber, 
stretched upon his bed, and his do¬ 
mestics anxiously attending him. 
No—St. Henry was at the “ Linn ; " 
thus were his seivants accustomed 
to denominate his favourite retreat, 
which 1 have described above. So ! 
thought], lie cannot be so near the 
“ door ol’ eternity” as his lettei de¬ 
clares ; there are some hope* ot a 
man who can ramble forth to look at 
wh'ulpools and waterfalls: ’tis only 
bis despondent nature which thus 
anticipate* the presence of Heath, 
who may be filtv years’ march from 

his bed-side-1 walked forward to 

the lilui. Hpon reaching it I could 
see no one. 1 mounted a rock which 
overhung the pool, in a recess ot 
which I knew Rt. Ilenrv was accus¬ 
tomed to recline whi'st he witnessed 
the tumult and listened to the deafen¬ 
ing roar of the torrent beneath him. 
L looked in upon the recess ; a figure 
lay there in a posture of meditation, 
but it was certainly not St. Henry. 
St. Henry was a man as I have said 
of a noble and manly form ; this was 
a shrivelled lean anatomy ; he could 
never have shrunk to this. 1 entered 
the recess ; the figure did not move, 
but kept gazing steadfastly at the 
billows. This could not possibly be 
St. Henry; the complexion was that 
of a corpse in the first state of de¬ 
composition, whilst my friend though 
not high-coloured was rather fair. 
The eyes, which were turned Half 
towards me, were not dark and full 
of meaning like his, hut leaden-co¬ 
loured, vacant and iucxpicosivt. The 
head rested on the hand, and the 


upper part of the body on the elbow; 
the legs wen* crossed at the ancles. 

I approached nearer; still the figure 
did not change its posture. 1 spoke ; 
no answer. Who was this intruder ? 
and wherefore did he not notice me ? 
—Yet as I took a closer view of the 
features, there certainly was Hi them 
some deadly resemblance of St. 
Henry. My heart beat audibly. Hod 
of heaven! can this be he ?—St. 
Ilenry! (said 1), in a scream which 
agitation forced from nib. It was 
shrill enough to pierce the monotonous 
roar of the linn,—but he heard me 
not. I put my hand on his shoulder 
and shook him gently ; the hiud 
dropped on the chest, the arm be¬ 
came straight, and the body which 
had been supported by the rock fell 
on my feet. 

In this place and in this manner 
died St. Ilenry. It appeared that lu* 
had gone out early in the morning, 
leaving strict injunctions with his 
servants that no one hut me, if I 
should happen to arrive, should be 
snifered to disturb him in his retreat. 
He had often done so before, and 
their ignorance did not apprehend 
so sudden a catastrophe a* followed. 
The body was now removed to his 
chamber, and laid out for interment. 
I sat up with it that night, talking to 
l’eter (the old lnitler) of his late 
master. In a low tone of voite, 
which a natural though pci haps futile 
reverence for the senseless effigy be¬ 
fore him inspired, he gave me an ac- 
rount of St. Henry’s gradual decay. 
Since his last icturn to the Wilder¬ 
ness he was observed to indulge still 
more frequently in liis former eccen¬ 
tric habits. He also remained out foi 
whole nights together ; and was often 
discovered sitting in some nook of 
the valley drenched with rain, but 
immersed in such profound abstrac¬ 
tion as to be wholly unconscious of 
his situation. He would sec no one, 
and scarcely speak to his servants 
though he knew they loved him. His 
most usual position was to stand with 
his arms crossed and his eyes bent 
upon the ground, in the attitude of 
deep meditation. His features were 
then observed to be in continual 
change and fluctuation, indicating a 
mind disturbed, if not deranged, to a 
high degree. Indeed, this was suffi¬ 
ciently manifest from the appearance 
of the bust which lay on the couch 
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bcfme nip The nobility of the fta- 
tuies tern lined, the high and com¬ 
manding fort Ik id tlu aquiline nose, 
and thi lip*, funilj compitbsed toge- 
th«i P it <11 i muscle ins ch ivwi 
as ti B ht the i>tiin D of i bent b »> , 
the Ui.iv s could bt been plainly 
tlnough the >hi, and so littlt flesh 
rem lined that tlu head could h udly 
Ik called moic than i mtic si nil 
The body itbill w is, but foi the tluu 
peliicU vvhjch eovued it i puftet 
an itomy cl it appt ais that he li id 
no (ldeiimnatc sukucss, no phvsieal 
disease which could have ieduced 
him to this llu uicie woikimr of 
his passions h id vv isted lus fi unc to 
a skeleton Ills mind hid htci dly 
•wor n out Ills hodv 

Upon Ins di till being m ide know n, 
Fathei Ambiost < lici i fully conscnti d 
to atti lid tlu l cm tins of his pupil to 
the f mulj bunil-pl ict it the neigh¬ 
bouring tbbtj, md to pufoim the 
usual service over them I pom pin¬ 
ing my late fi lend s bui ecu however 
I found a letter addicssed to mys 11 
which saved tin good I athu tint 
excitiou of lus pinl mtlu opj It is i 

smgul ir doeumuit md illusti te s bt 
Henry b pceuli u tmn of mind b ttei 
than mj wold 1 couldu t Itfolhws 
“ Aie you pup aid to do wh it hi 
whom you hive Lilt / vom fun < 
icquues at your h mils in 1I51 ig ^ If 
not, destioy this pipn hi lori >ou 
rt id mo e,— uul ht an inoul s I i\ 
my 1 orse to do w ith it vv h it the v w ill 
If y011 au prep-md <1 1 is I bid von 
thus IStor the bum of the e it u tit 
there is a spot of gionnd, but md 
without trees, have tint thundoi- 
nveu trunk which stands upon the 
bank of thi stuam At the foot of 
this victim (like nu of In lviri I 
will that you bury ray i> idv h t it 
lie' as close to the u 11 of tin ton cut 
as it may. No one but mv shy mis 
and your-clf shill ittend it to tliL 
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grave, if you do as 1 wish you Let 
time be no maiblc to oppress my 
earth as it lie s, but a mound of turf * 
Let the it bt a low headstone with 
these woids encraveii up< 11 it, and 
nothing mote (// u fill uul tin • j 1- 
la/ili ) l)o thi mil fau von well, 
do othei wise a nl fau is you ui iv 
I legret much tint I ill l 1 ot sic 
my fuiiul before his death, is I might 
h iv e ic isonid him out of this sli 1111,1 
dete limintion I lie monks (thought 
I) will nivti consent to it But bt 
lliuiyhid unfoitunitely duel with¬ 
out consulting them, anl though 
tilty 1 enild not decently ulust the 
( ount dt Moiqoy puinission tobuiy 
his kuunian 111 their eonsieiiteel 
gioimd (the C omit w 1 Hud tl ly 
anxious about tin miteml point), 
thtyweu 1 ul 01 tlu txtusc wlinh 
this doe unit nt givt them <> with- 
driw the 11 isseut St lints w is 
aciouhnglv bulled w he 1 , 1 id m tlu 
m inner which. It dtsiuel 11 it were 
of mv mipottuue this w is ivvietch- 
tilplict foi the itlirs even of » be_ 
'irtolie 111 ltw is the wililt t spot ot 
tie whole \\ ddim ss However I 
did is hi hnlrtqimcd of nu I poll 
the lu idslooi these winds will ni¬ 
si nix d, md m ly still lie di ton id 
thiou^h the uni inns which n iw 
ll ) t fOVtl it 

Mold, pas* in * leucine my cV late 
home 

I t ire not tor thy sign —I e rn thy e ir 1 
1 this sn ill spe t let 1 » 11 tiuikr c 1 — 

llu wuds im l tan set he veil el r nil 
111 irn me h< re * 

1 hive nothu g of 11101mnt to add 
to the » Memo 1 Let the u uler 
ipjilv then moi d to himseli, it it be 
1 iphe eble Mi mtluopy is 1 pn- 
v ulmg sm of the i„i, and I would 
end u 0111 toe >11 Let it Ht who m- 
eluL,cs this 1 it d eiror of the will is 
suit to du is mist 1 iblv as he lives — 
th it is, m /unitably In can 


1 luitotts of St Unit if 
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ON KLVLBIE 

Mien Ins bet i said and wntteu haps strictly allow iblc is attached 
on the influence ot putieulir lnbits by those who severally ticat of the m 
In moulding'' the human character, Ihcrt is a mental habit, liowevti, 
to each of which a gieater depict whose influence on the eharaetei 
of unpoitauce ’ban might be pci- set nib to have been so much undci- 
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valued, as to have caused it to l>e 
almost entirely left out of account, 
when estimating the relative force of 
customs in giving the tone to our dis¬ 
positions. The habit we allude to 
is that knowm by the name of reverie, 
or that indolent exercise of the ima¬ 
gination, much easier conceived than 
defined, to which the pottieally fan¬ 
ciful are most addicted, lint it is 
not confined to them; if it were, the 
subsequent remaiks would he unne¬ 
cessary: for reverie is the living 
fountain of poetry ; and to it we an* 
indebted for those beautiful and 
ethereal ci cations of imagination 
which delight and enchant the world. 

The following remarks are not in¬ 
tended for this high character of 
thought; but for that c - sauntering 
humour'' which the young and soli¬ 
tary student is most liable to indulge, 
ami which, wlun favoured by an 
union with a particular sensibility of 
temperament, is the source ol much 
of the unhappiness and uupieligible¬ 
ness of mature lire. 

It would occupy much more space 
than could be well spared to this ar¬ 
ticle, to tiaee this species of reveiie 
in its niigin, and in its progn ss to a 
fixed in< ntal habit , so we will mere¬ 
ly icui.uk, before describing some of 
its eifeets, the oidiuaiy phenomena 
of r< verb, in those who, without 
judgment to save them from its in- 
jiuious consequences, *ha\ e not suf¬ 
ficient vigour of imagination to con¬ 
stitute them poets. Its character is- 
tieal fcatnies, then are first, that in it 
the mind is so absoibeu by its own in¬ 
ternal feeling, as to be insensible (in 
a degite) to the ordinaly apprises ol 
external bodies: secondly, the atten¬ 
tion, instead ol being steadily anchor¬ 
ed by the will, lloats passively down, 
the stream of internal feclimr, with¬ 
out helm 01 compass: thirdly, the 
thoughts ami e> notions which consti¬ 
tute the reverie, are tinged by a hue 
of futurity to which it would appear 
they owe their vividness and plea¬ 
sure ; for by a provision of nature, 
the wisdom and beneficence of wliieh 
it is inmeccssaiy to dwe 11 upon, all 
our prospective emotions are so 
brightened to our conception lfy 
hope’s unclouded sunshine, as to 
givi to any of our other thoughts and 
feelings with which they may com¬ 
mingle or coexist an inteiest and 
fascination which if would lie other¬ 
wise difficult to account for. 


The thoughts of reverie, it is evi¬ 
dent from these its most striking 
features, differ but slightly from the 
dreams of sleep; and accordingly 
they have been expressively named 
W'aktng or day-dreams in contradis¬ 
tinction to those of night. Their 
chief difference is, that in sleep the 
delusion is greater, because, from the 
more perfect torpor of external sense, 
there is the Jess liability of the per¬ 
ception of external objects giving the 
lie to the impostures of fancy ; oil 
account of the more complete 1 epose 
of'the active faculties (the will and 
judgment) the attention is more way¬ 
ward, and the connection between the 
thoughts more shadowy and evanes¬ 
cent ; and lastly, the feeling of 
prospectiveness docs not Form so 
usual or essential a constituent of the 
dreams of sleep as of the visions of 
leitrie. This diffusion of fiitmity 
is very evident in the day-dreams of 
boyhood. In these delightful mo¬ 
ments, in which the mind, escaping 
horn the trammels of will and judg¬ 
ment, liots amid scenes of its own 
creation, the reveiist is transported 
by his imagination to a woild which 
he believed to exl-st beyond the 
bounds ol his actual knowledge, and 
there, anticipating tho-e joys and 
pleasures that hope and fancy ha\e 
sketched out for him. - performs a 
part in stations for which he believes 
lie is in time dt stiiu d. Hv being 
accustomed tints to dwell in a future 
woild of his own, the boy bv de¬ 
grees becomes kidiiieiont and insen¬ 
sible to the actual woild around him; 
and his attention, tioin its being con¬ 
stantly fixed on a particular train of 
ideas, w Inch oei upy his miml to the 
exclu-ion ot other intellectual grati¬ 
fications, is with tin gieatest dilfi- 
cttlly attracted to the oidinary and 
lueessaiy dutie- of social existence. 

A rem.ii kable instance of this un¬ 
happy effi et of a habit of reverie is 
told us by Dr. Crichton, in his work 
on Ment:ii Diseases. He alludes to 
a young tenlleman of large Untune, 
wim, until the age of 21, had enjoyed 
a tolerably good state of health, lie 
w as of a calm and gentle, but ratlu l 
unsocial disposition —lie seemed lost 
to every thing around him, and w ould 
willingly sit nearly a whole day with¬ 
out moving; yet without this he was 
not like a melancholy patient; for if 
his countenance were attentively 
watched, it was easy to discover that 
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a multiplicity of thoughts were con- couraged to go fast. This young 
stantiy succeeding each other, many man had an early developed disposi- 
of which were gay and cheerful. tion to solitary reverie, the evil con- 

He would laugh heartily at times; sequences of which might have been 
but his laughter was not of that un- prevented by a more judicious me- 
meaning kind we often see in idiot- thod of education than that adopted 
ism, but such as any one might towards him, but he was unfortunate 
indulge who had ludicrous thoughts, enough to have for his tutor a man 
and was not under the restraint of unpleasant and austere manners, 
of society. In a moment after the —a man, says Crichton, whose eha- 
whole expression of his counte- racter was more suited for the seve- 
nance changed, and he would sink rities of a monkish life, than the com- 
into a deep reverie. In the course panion of a man of fortune. It must 
of his disorder he became so remark- be evident that a man of this tlispo- 
ably inattentive, that even when sition would be the last to wean a 
pressed by some want which he youth from so fascinating a habit as 
wished to express, he would, after he that of reverie: on the contrary, as 
had gotten half way through the sen- was unfortunately the case with this 
tence, suddenly stop, as if he had young man, he could seive no purpose 
forgotten what to say. When his but that oi strengthening and con- 
atteniion was roused, and he was en- firming it. This extreme effect of 
gaged to speak, he always expressed reverie did nut arise from a connate 
himself in good language, and with defect of judgment; for his answers 
great jyrojrriety; and if a question to questions that required the exer- 
were proposed to him which required cise of judgment weic remarkable 
the exercise of judgment, and he for their accuracy and their pio- 
could be made to attend to it, he priety of expression. The difficulty 
judged correctly. of fixing the Wandering attention on 

In the latter part of his illness, a any particular object is the most 
total disregard that he had for those striking feature in this case, arising, 
whom he formerly loved amounted no doubt, from the mimuthcniatical 
to a disgust which he expressed course of his education, and the uu- 
rudely, and which could not be coil- palatahlcniss of the intellectual food 
ciliated by kindness. When he was placed before him—ti ansforming the 
placed in such situations as required custom of his will throwing the reins 
the exercise of judgment in order to on the neck of fancy into a neces- 
preserve him from danger, he exerted sary and unavoidable habit. This 
himself until he became familiarized shows the importance of an caily 
with it, and then grew gradually less wholesome discipline of the mental 
attentive. Dr. Crichton prevailed on powers,as the only means nfstreugth- 
him to drive a curricle, and accom- ening the reasoning faculties, which 
panied him to watch his mind. For are thereby enabled to supply the 
a few days he was all attention, but fancy with ballast on her occasional 
the irksomeness of the exertion made excursions to Utopia. If this young 
him soon tire, lie drove steadily, man’s intellectual culture had been 
and when about to pass a caniage, conducted more judiciously, and 
took pains to avoid it; but when at his studies thereby rendered al- 
last he became familiar with this cx- luring and dcsirahh, instead of 
ercise, he would often relapse into being insipid and repugnant, his at- 
thought, and allow the reins to hang tentiou thus attracted to suitable ob- 
loose in Ids hands. Ilis ideas were jects would have grown into an oppo- 
for ever varying: when any one site habit, and prevented tlie sequel 
crossed his mmd that excited anger, which a different course produced, 
the horses suffered for it: but the There is another remarkable ease 
spirit exhibited at such unusual and told us in the Zoonomia, which was 
unkind treatment, made him soon successfully treated by the author of 
desist, and re-excited his attention t(at work, who says, that they in 
to his own personal safety ; as soon whom the temperament of sensibi- 
as the animals wcie quieted he would lity predominates have tlie greatest 
relapse into thought: if his ideas tendency to reverie. The patient was 
were melancholy the horses were a young lady of seventeen, with fight 
allowed to walk slowly, it yay and eyes and hair, who (after some nei- 
cheerful, they were gentlv en- \«ms nLluck) fell into a iererk foi 
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about an hour every day for six 
weeks. She conversed aloud with 
imaginary persons, with her eyes 
open, ana could not for an hour be 
brought to attend to the stimulus of 
external objects by any kind of vio¬ 
lence which it was proper to use. 
These conversations were quite con¬ 
sistent, and she imagined her com¬ 
panions to answer. Sometimes she 
was angry, at other times shewed 
much wit and vivacity, but was 
most frequently incliued to melan¬ 
choly. In these reveiies she some¬ 
times sang o.*er some music with 
accuracy, and repeated whole pas¬ 
sages of the Fhiglish poets, in re¬ 
peating some lines from Mr. Pope's 
works, she forgot some word, and 
began again, endeavouring to re¬ 
collect it; when she came to the 
forgotten word, it was shouted aloud 
in her ear, and this repeatedly to no 
purpose; but by many trials she at 
length regained it herself. After 
three weeks, the reveries became less 
complete, so that she could walk 
about without striking the furniture. 
She drank tea, when the apparatus 
attracted her attention. She once 
seemed to smell a tuberose (belong¬ 
ing to her sister), which was in 
flower in her chamber, and delibe¬ 
rated aloud about breaking it from 
the stein, saying “ it would make 
her faster charmingly angry.” At 
another time, in her melancholy mo¬ 
ments, she heard the sound of a 
passing-bell, and then taking off 
one of her shoes, said, “ I love the 
colour black—a little .rider, and a 
little longer, even this might make 
me a coffin.” Great light thrown 
upon her rendered her ideas less me¬ 
lancholy . Her pulse was unaffected. 
She never could recollect a single 
idea of what had passed in the re¬ 
verie. 

This is an exceedingly interesting 
case, and, by its successful method 
of treatment, encourages us with 
the hope of cure, even when the 
habit of reverie presents the aspect 
of a formidable malady. 

It shews us, in the first place, 
how apt all aberrations from the 
mental, as well as corporeal, standardf 
of health are to assume a certain 
periodical character, which indeed 
serves as a guide in our endeavours 
to reclaim the subjects of these 
ahi naliens, Accordingly, l)i. Dat¬ 
um first ■ Hulls \\ ci c diiccLid to 


break the periodical chain of ideas, 
and by that means to give the ma¬ 
lady a new type. In the next place, 
it shows us that, let the mind be 
never so much absorbed by. its own 
internal feelings, we have still some 
command over the train of ideas 
with which the attention is occupied. 
This was seen in the turn which the 
sight of the tuberose gave to the 
ideas of the young lady, and in the 
remarkable effect of the sunshine in 
giving a cheerfid hue to the visions 
of the reverie; but more evidently 
in the singular but melancholy ex¬ 
pressions, which the sound of the 
passing bell and the sight of her shoe 
gave birth to. “ I love the colour 
black—a little wider, and a little 
longer, even this might make me a 
coflin.” And lastly, it shows us that, 
when we have succeeded in attract¬ 
ing and then fixing the attention to 
other objects, the cure is accom¬ 
plished ; as was exemplified in the 
recovery of this young lady in about 
six weeks, through the philosophical 
treatment of her physician. It would 
be easy to quote cases that painfully 
illustrate the pernicious consequences 
of a too freely indulged habit of 
reverie; but these will suffice to im¬ 
press upon us the necessity of render¬ 
ing the studies of youth alluring to 
the mind, and thereby placing the 
attention within the control of the 
will. By neglecting to do this, the 
spring of life becomes cheerless and 
unhappy, and, what is of more con¬ 
sequence, the three after seasons arc 
confounded into one black mass of 
sorrow and despondency. There is 
a passage in Mr. Locke's work on 
Education which we cannot forbear 
quoting, as it bears on the subject 
under consideration, and points out 
the net essity of address in ascertain¬ 
ing the most suitable object for fix¬ 
ing the attention. 

“ Upon the first suspicion a father 
has that his son is of a sauntering 
temper, he must carefully observe 
him whether he be listless and indif¬ 
ferent in all his actions ; or whether 
in some things alone he be slow or 
sluggish, and in others vigorous and 
eager. Fm though he finds that he 
does loiter at lii.s book, and let a good 
deal of the time he spends in his 
chamber-study run idly an ay, he 
must not presently conclude* that 
this is hum a sauntering humour in 
his temper. It may lie childishness 
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and a preferring something to liis 
study which his thoughts run on: 
and he dislikes his book, as is natural, 
because it is forced upon him as a 
task. To know this perfectly, you 
must watch him at play, when he is 
out of his place and time of study, 
iollowing his own inclinations ; and 
see there, whether he he stilling ami 
active; whether he designs any 
tiling, and with laboui and eagerness 
pursues it, till be has accomplished 
what he aimed at; or w hether Jic 
lazily and hsih .\s/y dream a away hi a 
turn. II then his sloth be only when 
he is about his book, I thiuk it may 
be easily jcured. It it be in his tem¬ 
per, it will rccpiire a little more 
pains and attentions to uuicdy it.” 

There is a prejudice abroad—in¬ 
sisted on principally by the man-mil¬ 
liners of literatuie, against regain¬ 
ing the fancy in youth ; as if indeed 
there were any hope of diminishing 
the number of candidates lor poc tie 
fame. But “ poeta nascitur, lion lit” 
holds good in more senses than one: 
if nature lias endowed the youth with 
sufluicnt intellect to conveit the 
sprouts of fancy into vigorous plants 
of the imagination, the weight of 
more solid accpiitemcnts senes but 
to condense the elastic “ poetieity ” 
of feeling until, time 01 accident 
having given it vent, it lushes foith 
with an expansive energy which it 
never probably could otbciwise have 
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acquired. We might adduce num¬ 
berless instances of the truth of this, 
one of the most recent is that of 
Alfieri, whose father endeavoured 
with might and main for twenty years 
to eradicate the poetic disposition of 
his son; with wliat success, his 
energetic tragedies testify. 

To conclude—fixing the attention 
in youth is laj mg the suiest founda¬ 
tion of tiiat supei structure on which 
the intellectual and moral happiness 
of the* individual elopond. It is the 
first step to wauls the del elopement 
and pei testing of the 1 eflecting facul¬ 
ties ; and he, in whom the reflecting 
faculties lie torpid and useless, may 
have that powe*r which wealth and 
fortune involve, but can never as¬ 
pire to that empire over the minds 
of men, which constitutes the true 
aristocidcy and dignity of human 
nature. To achieve any noble cutei - 
piise of intellect, if i*. iiist neeessaiy 
to “ gird up the loin*- of the* mind;” 
anil that e*an be only done by him 
who has the imaginative facultii s 
under that guideline of llu will 
which is incompatible with a fixed 
habit of “ saunteiing ” reverie. 

“A man’s nature,” s,i>s laud Ba¬ 
con, M mils either to hcibs oi weeds, 
therefore let him seasonably water 
the one and destroy the other:” a 
maxim as instinct with the spiiil of 
poetry as of wisdom. S 
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EXCERPTA ANTIQUARIA; OR, MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 

’ MONAS! ! ns or SI. AIBAw’s. 


Tm. following curious description 
of the manucis and customs, as well 
as of a deception practised in ol¬ 
der to amuse the vulgai, at one of 
our most celebiated English monas- 
teries, is taken from the manuscript 
collections ol a well-known anti¬ 
quary and collectoi, preserved in the 
Bodleian Libraiy. It is in the hand¬ 
writing of Pr. Richaul Rawlinson, 
brother to Thomas Rawlinson (the 
Tom Folio of the Tatlerl of hook- 
collccting notoriety, and bin.self a 
very <4ugular person. He first be¬ 
queathed his property to the Royal 
and Antiqnaiian Societies, and then 
in a codicil cut them both off without 
a shilling, for some tailing misunder¬ 
standing with out of theii officers: 
in Older to be completely revenged. 


be direct*.<1 that nopei*-on, whom in 
any waj he benefited by his endow¬ 
ments 01 hcqiHsls, should, so long as 
he partook of Ins bounty, In come a 
m» mber of either of those learned 
bodies ; and having quarrelled with 
some unfortunate native of Scotland, 
the Doctor moreover dec iced that the 
same ineligibility should attach to 
every Scotchman or son of a Scotch¬ 
man, and to all poisons born in any 
of our plantations ah* oad. With all 
these infirmities of temper and pccu- 
liaiities of disposition, the filends ot 
literature are under considerable ob¬ 
ligations to Dr. Rawlinson. He 
founded a lectuie for the piomotiou 
and encouragement of Anglo-Saxon 
liteiature in the university of Oxford, 
hit the piimipal pail of hi« piopci- 
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tjr to augment the fellowships and 
scholarships of the college in which 
he had himself received liis education, 
and bequeathed to the public library 
a collection of printed books and of 
manuscripts, embracing almost all 
subjects, ami in almost all languages, 
but peculiarly abounding inti ensures 
pertaining to the history and anti¬ 
quities of his own country, as well as 
in miscellaneous English literature. 
It is from a loose paper, written by 
l>i. Rawlinsou, and inserted in one 
of these manuscripts, that we have 
taken the following’: 

Air. Robert Khrimpton, grandfather by 
the mother's side to 31 is tress Simpson of 
St. Albans, was four times mayor of St. 
Albans : he dyed about sixty years since, 
being then about 103 years of age. 

He lived when the abby of St. Albans 
flourished, before the dissolution, and re¬ 
membered most things relating to the 
buildings of the abby, the regiment of the 
house, the ceremonies in the church, the 
grand processions, which he would often 
discourse of in his life-time. Among 
others: that in die great hull there w as an 
ascent of fifteen steps to the abbot’s table, 
to which the monks brought up the service 
m plate, and staying at every five steps, at 
a landing place, they sung a short hymne. 
The abbot usually sal alone in the middle 
of the table, ami when any noblemen, am- 
bassudours, or strangers of eminent quality 

pRivcfc CUAiti cs’s 

There is no English historian who 
does not make especial mention of 
the Spanish match, aud of the expe¬ 
dition of King Cbmles the Fiist 
(then Prince of Wales) into Spain. 
It is not however generally kitown 
that, in order to quiet the alarms of 
the people, and probably to mitigate 
the public displeasure so likely to 
manifest itself, when the extraordi¬ 
nary situation, if not the imminent 
danger, to which the heir-apparent 
of the English throne was exposed 
should become generally understood, 
a very particular account of the re¬ 
ception given to the Prime on his 
arrival at Madrid was printed in 
England during his residence in the 
Spanish capital. It is a tract of 
great rarity; and as it betrays evident 
signs of having issued liom hei^l 
quarters, and besides throws no small 
light on the manners of the two 
courts at that period, we shall give 
some account of it in our present ar¬ 
ticle. 
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came thither, they sat at the end of his 
table. After die monks had waited some 
time on the abbot, they sat down at two 
other tables placed on each side of the 
lmll, and had their service brought up by 
the novices, who when the monks had 
dined sat down to their own dinner. 

This Mr. Shrimpton remembered that 
when die news of Queen Marie's death ar¬ 
rived at St. Albans, the tlien abbot, for 
grief, look lus chamber and dyed within 
n fortnight. He also remembered the 
image, erected near * ht. Albans ’ shrine, 
when one being placid‘to govern the Wynnes, 
He < yes would move, and head nodd, ac¬ 
cording as he liked or dislike d the offering ; 
and tlut, being young, he had many times 
crept into the hollow of it. 

In the grand processions through die 
town, when die image of St. Alban was 
carried, it was usually born by twelve 
monks, and after it had been sett down a 
while at the markett cross, and the monks 
assaying to take it up again, they pretend¬ 
ed they could not stir it, the abbot coming 
anil laying his crossicr upon the image, 
and using these words, “ Arise, arise, St. 
Alban f arise, and get thee home to thy 
sanctuary!" it forthwith yielded to be 
borne by the monks. In the abby was a 
large room with beikls on each side lor the 
receipt of strangers and pilgrims, where 
they hail lodging and diett for three days, 
without question made, whence they came, 
or whither they went ? but alter that time 
they staid not without rendnng an account 
of both." 

lOt SSIY INTO SPAIN’. 

The pamphlet is entitled A tree 
Utlalion and Jorr nail of the ilfi unur 
of the Arrivall arid man in /in nl Enti r- 
tainment, given to ihi high and mighty 
Prince Charles, Prince of Gnat liri - 
tame, hi/ the King of Spaint in his 
t 'out l at Madrid. Published by Autho¬ 
rity. I.ondon , Printed by John llavi - 
land for William liarrtt. 1623 . 

Prom this i± appears that the Prince 
arrived at Madrid on Friday March 
the 7tli, at eight in the ct cuing, at¬ 
tended only by the Marquis of Buck¬ 
ingham, and the postilion with whom 
they lmd ridden post the three pre¬ 
ceding days. They immediately 
went to the house of the Karl of Bris¬ 
tol, then ambassador at the Court, 
hoping that their names and rank 
might remain concealed. It soon 
however got whispered abroad that 
the Marquis was arrived, but the very 
next morning the Coiule de Gondomar 
was privately informed of the real 
character of both those illustrious 
visitors, and instantly repaired to 
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Lord Bristol's house, where he re¬ 
mained an hour in discourse with 
the Prince of Wales. In tins con¬ 
ference it was agreed, that the King 
should he informed of the Marquis’s 
presence, but the Prince’s name was 
to be altogether concealed. The 
Conde de Gondomar engaged to effect 
this, and immediately carried the 
news of the Marquis’s arrival to the 
Conde d’Olivares, the King’s fa¬ 
vourite, “ who (says the writer of 
this authorised narrative) for his no¬ 
ble conditions and choice parts dom 
well deserue the large portion which 
the King his master affbrdeth him of 
his estimation and affection.’’ After 
informing the King, Olivares sent to 
request permission to wait upon the 
Marquis, an honour which was de¬ 
clined, in order the more surely to 
conceal the Prince; but an appoint¬ 
ment was made for the two nobles to 
meet that afternoon in the park, 
which they did, when the Marquis 
and his attendants, the Conde de 
Gondomar, the Pari of Bristol, and 
Sir Walter Aston, were led through 
a private way into the royal pre¬ 
sence: here the letters from King 
James the First were delivered, and 
then it was that, in the course of 
conversation, the great secret of 
the Prince's arrival was disclosed, 

“ wherewith the King was extreme¬ 
ly taken, and much transported with 

joy-" 

Although the time in which the 
Prince came, it being Lent, was one 
observed with pecidiar strictness by 
the Spanish court and nation, the 
King resolved “ to lay aside the con¬ 
sideration of the time," in order that 
he might pay more attention to his 
illustrious guest. The reason does 
not seem very apparent, but the 
first meeting between the King and 
Prince was appointed to take place 
on the Prado, and as if the parties 
were unknown to each other. To 
effect this, the Prince was driven 
thither in the Duke of Cca’s coach, 
which passed and repassed that of 
the King several times, and although 
they had mutually agreed not to take 
any notice of each other, they were 
** not able to nbstaine from saluting 
mutually, with the hat, as they 
passed by.” 

After this, a more direct interview 
was sought on the part of the King, 
who would have visited the Prince 
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at his own apartments, had not the 
Prince strongly remonstrated against 
it, and proposed to pay that respect 
to his Majesty by waiting upon him 
at the palace. The King, however, 
on the other hand, would by no means 
allow this, alleging that the Prince 
had no sufficient equipage ; and after 
much debate, the Prado was again 
fixed on as the place of introduction, 
and the time appointed was the even¬ 
ing, when It might be dark. The 
King was at the appointed spot 
first, and sent to the Prince to inform 
him of it, who immediately hastened 
thither, attended by the Conde de 
Gondomar, the Earl of Bristol, Sir 
Walter Aston, and Sir Francis Cot- 
tington, the Prince’s Secretary. 

“ When they were upon the point 
of meeting, they all alighted out of 
their coaches,and the King embraced 
the Prince, and made incomparable 
professions of his love and affection, 
and of the streight obligation which 
the King our Souereigne and his 
Ilighuessc had cast upon him, by 
that maiue act of confidence and 
fauour.” 

The Kiug then invited the Prince 
into his own roach, where they c 011 - 
tinued for some time in eonveisation, 
the Earl of Bristol intcipreting be¬ 
tween them. 

On the tenth of March the Prince 
expressing a desire to see the King a 
second time, was conducted through 
a back way by the Conde d’Olivares. 
towards the palace. They weie met 
by the King, who handed the Prince 
into his coach, and they weie then 
driven towards the Casa del Cum/to, 
which is a house of pleasure belonging 
to the crown, near Madrid, wbete, 
after they had spent about an hour, 
liis Majesty brought his illustrious 
guest nearly to the Earl of Bristol’s 
house; nor would he suffer the 
Prince to pay the same compliment 
in return, which he was desirous of 
doing, by attending on the King to 
his own palace. 

The eleventh and twelfth the 
prince spent in “ reel eating himself e 
abroad in the field*-, the Eail of 
Bristol waiting on him with his 
yawkes.” 

On the thirteenth the Piince re¬ 
paired a second time to the Casa tit l 
Cutnjiu, where the King with the in- 
l’antos Don Carlos and Don Fernando 
weie ready to receive him. After 
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the usual salutations and very af¬ 
fectionate embracing between the 
parties, they were amused by a 
shooting exhibition, which over, the 
King attendedJhe Prince homewards 
as before. 

On the fourteenth, the King par¬ 
doned all ciimimils throughout the 
kingdom, “ reserving only the 
rights and interests oi tliild persons, 
as in the case of debts, and appeales 
lor murder and the likeami libe¬ 
rated all the English condemned to 
the gallics for life, on account of pi¬ 
racy or other crimes. 

(>n the fifteenth, which was Satur¬ 
day, the King sent two horses to 
the Prince, desiring he would make 
choice of one to use the next day 
(that being the day appointed for the 
public entry), adding, that the one 
iejected would be used by the King 
himself. “ Whereupon his High- 
nesse passed <mt into a garden, not 
farre from the Eaile oi Bristol's 
house, where, like himsilfi, hee 
tooke panic ami pleasure to try 
them both; to the end that if there 
wete a difference, lice might take 
the lesse excellent to himselfe, and 
returne the other to the King.” 

On the sixteenth, the Prince made 
his public entry in the most mugni- 
fu enl manner, attended not only by 
the whole court, but even by the 
King himself, who, with Don Carlos 
ami Don Fernando, con ‘ucted his 
Koval Highness to the apartments 
piovided for him; where, foi the 
in st time, the King took the right 
hand of, and proved'd, the Prince, 
considering the latter in his mvn 
house. So truly correct was the old 
C astiJiau notion of politeness. 

fire establishment provided for 
the Prince wus of the most extensive 
and superb natiue. The C'onde de 
Monteiry, brother in law to the 
Conde d’Olivares, and a grandee of 
the first rank in Spain, was appointed 
steward of the household, ami the 
('ornle de Gondomar and the C’onde 
ric Puebla were nominated his as¬ 
sistants: all indeed who waited on 
the Prince’s person were of the rank 
of nobility ; besides w hich the King 
assigned half his own guard to be 911 
duty about the person of their ro\ al 
visitor. Nor was this the wdiole ; the 
Prince had in addition, the disposal 
of every office that happened to be¬ 
come vacant during his residence at 
the court. 


The tract concludes with a de¬ 
scription of the attentions paid to 
the Marquis of Buckingham, which, 
says the account “ hath not lreene 
scene imparted to any stranger, 
nieerely a subject.” It seems In¬ 
deed more than probable that the 
whole statement was drawn up by, 
or at least under the superinten¬ 
dence of, that nobleman, who had 
not, at the time of its publication, 
become dissatisfied with a generous 
and confidhig nation; nor, on the 
other hand, himself given disgust to 
the Spanish people, and abuve all 
to the Spanish court, by the insolence 
and licentiousness of bis manners. 

(t This is the substance of that 
which passed at Madrid concerning 
the leception of the Prince, from the 
seventh of March (which 'was the 
day of his arrivall in that court) till 
the eighteenth of the same rnoneth. 
But that which may put a good full 
point to this relation, and withall fill 
the hearts of ail the king our so¬ 
lid nigne’s obedient and loyall sub¬ 
jects with much comfoit, is to know, 
that the last messenger which canre 
from his higlmesse, left him in as 
prosperous and perfect health, as 
ever be had been knowne to enjoy ; 
and whereas vertue when it is sound¬ 
ly practised at home, shewes faire 
abi oad; the comportment of his 
highucsse in the pia.ee where now 
het* is, bath made such a prospect 
upon Jris noble and princely parts in 
all respects, as may well give vs 
cause to reioyce, ami to render hum¬ 
ble thankes vnto almighty God for 
the same. unis.’ 

So concludes this Gazette extraor¬ 
dinary detailing the proceedings of 
Prince Charles lor nearly one month. 
It is not impossible that we may en¬ 
deavour, in a future number, to 
throw some light upon the subse¬ 
quent proceedings ot the Prince aud 
his companions during this impor¬ 
tant journey ; for important it was 
in every sense, aud in nothing more 
so, than as it introduced him to his 
future consort Henrietta Maria. In 
the mean time we may be allowed to 
illustrate the preceding narrative by 
a few extracts from contemporary 
and well-informed writers. 

It appears from Sir Henry Wot- 
ton’s account that the Prince and 
Buckingham left the Marquis’s late 
purchase, Newhall in -Essex, on tht 
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18th of February, they wore disguised 
beards, ana assumed the names of 
Thomas and John Smith. Sir llichard 
Graham, master of the horse, accom¬ 
panied them. .When they passed the 
liver at Gravesend, they were con¬ 
strained, from want of silver, to give 
the boatman a two-and-twenty-shil- 
ling piece, which led the fellow to 
suspect that they were going beyond 
sea to decide some quarrel, and ac¬ 
cordingly he acquainted the officers 
of the town with his fears, who sent 
orders to Rochester to have the tra¬ 
vellers detained. They however had 
left that town before the messenger 
arrived. At Canterbury they were 
actually arrested by the mayor in 
erson, but the Duke, pulling off 
is disguise, told the magistrate that 
he was jfoing to take a view of the 
King's fleet then in preparation on 
the narrow seas, and that the gen¬ 
tlemen with him were friends dis¬ 
guised in order to accompany him 
on the same errand. At Dover they 
found Sir Francis Cottington and 
Mr. Endymion Porter, who had pro¬ 
vided a vessel, in which they sailed, 
on .the 19th, to Fiance. When at 
Paris they had the good fortune to 
see the King, Queen, and Princess 
Henrietta Maria, without being dis¬ 
covered ; the latter they obtained a 
sight of, at the preparation of a 
masque, to which they got admission 
by pressing after some gentlemen, 
whom, by accident, they heard men¬ 
tion the sight I It was at this masque, 
that Charles fell in love with the 
beauty and grace of his future Queen. 

Sir Richard Wynn of Gwydir, who 
was one of the gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber to l’rincc Charles, wrote 
“ a briefe Relation of what was ob¬ 
served by the Prince’s servants in 
their journey into Spain in the yeare 
1623." This was printed from a 
MS. m Dr. Mead’s library by Ilearne, 
at the end. of one of his antiquarian 
publications, in 1729. One anecdote 
from it is amusing enough to tran¬ 
scribe, and with that we will, lor the 
present, conclude. 

Here let me not forget a passage that 
happened at a village called St. Augustecn, 
where we bayted. His Hignesse being 
arrived with my Lord Marques at the 
Inpe, up comes to them, out of a coach 
14,th at stayd at the door, two Spaniards, who, 
■fh&ving saluted them, told them, they hail 
fBlgeivcd many courtesies in England, and 
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understanding they were of those parts, 
and strangers here, they desired to serve 
them in any tiling they could. The Prince 
thanked them, and then falling into divers 
discourses, the Spaniards told them, what 
a number of liandsoni women they had 
seen in England, naming the Lady Somer¬ 
set, the Lady Salisbury, die Lady Windsor, 
and divers others. The Prince then told 
diem that he had seen one of die hand¬ 
somest ladyes in die world, a Spaniard, 
that was wife to ail ambassador's sonne, 
that was then in England; but , saics the 
Prince, she had the most jealous coxcomb 
in the world to her husband, a very long 
car'd asse , such a thing as deserved not to 
be muster of such a beauty. The one of 
them stood blank awhile, and after be had 
mused a time, he answered, that he knew 
them both very well, and diat they lived as 
happyly together as any couple did. Passe 
at last over that discourse they did, and 
very inquisitive they were to know their 
lodging at Madrid, and their names. They 
answered they were brothers, their names 
Smyths, their lodgings at the extraordinary 
ambassadors the Earl of Bristol's. So diey 
took their leaves of them, but with farr 
more sullen countenances than diey came. 
The Prince observed it, and marvelled 
wliat might be the cause, but thinking of 
their journey drove that conceit quickly out 
of their heads. The next morning after 
they came to Madrid, before they were 
ready, one brings them up word to their 
lodgings, that two Spanish gentlemen de¬ 
sired to speak with them. They wondering 
who they might he, sent for them up, 
when diey found they were those they met 
by the way. The Spaniards us they came 
up staircs had notice who the Prince was. 
Then entering the room, desired pardon 
for r.ot being more serviceable when diey 
met him, but they hoped, their not know¬ 
ing him was a sufficient excuse. The 
Prince thanked them, and used diem very 
courteously. Having talked of divers things, 
and being ready to part, the one steps to 
the Prince, and told him; “ I came with 
an intention to let you know, that l was 
husband to that lady you had so commend¬ 
ed by the way, and to have had right done 
me for the ill language you then bestowed 
upon me, hut knowing who yon are, I am 
confident you have all this by relation, and 
not of your own knowledge.” The Prince 
blushed and sayd, “ It’s true, I have been 
told so, but siiice I have had thus much 
knowledge, I will he ready to justific the 
contrary.” The other Spaniard, his com¬ 
panion, that had heard the day afore all 
t^e discourse, smiles, and claps his fellow 
0Y1 the back, and Bayes, This is the. asse 
with the long cares , that was so jealous of 
afaire lady so all ended in a comedy, and 
so they parted. 
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CAPTAIN JACKSON. 


Among tlu* deaths in our obituary 
for this month, I obseivc with con¬ 
cern “ At his cottage on the Bath 
road. Captain Jackson.” Tlu* name 
and attribution are common enough; 
but a feeling' like reproach persuades 
me, that this could have been no 
other in fact than my dear old friend, 
who some five-and-twenty years ago 
rented a tenement, which he was 
pleased to dignity with the appella¬ 
tion here used, about a mile from 
Westbonrn (ireou. Alack, how good 
men, and the good turns they do us, 
slide outot memory, and ate ucalled 
but by the surprise of some such 
sad memento as that which now lies 
befoi e me! 

He whom I mean was a retired 
half-pay oflicer, with a wife and two 
grown up daughters, whom he main¬ 
tained with the port and notions of 
geutlewomesi, upon that slender pio- 
fessional allowance. Comely gills 
they were too. 

And w*as I hi danger of foigetting 
this man?—his cheerful suppcis— 
the noble tone of hospitality, when 
lit st you s-et foot in iUt alluf>e —ihe 
anxious minisleripgsuhmityou, where 
little or nothing (God knows) was to 
be ministeied.—Althea’s horn in a 
poo. - platlci—the power of self-en¬ 
chantment, by which, in nis magni¬ 
ficent wishes to entertain you, he 
multiplied his means to bounties. 

You saw with yom bodily eyes 
indeed w’hat seemed a bare* scrag— 
cold savings from the foiegone meal 
—remnant hardly sufficient to send a 
mendicant from the door contented. 
But in the copious will- the revel¬ 
ling imagination of your host—the* 
“ mind, the mind. Master Shallow',” 
whole beeves w - cre spread before you 
—hecatombs—no end appeared to 
the profusion. 

It was the widow’s cruse—the 
loaves and fishes; carving could not 
lessen, nor helping diminish it—the 
stamina were left—the elemental 
bone still flourished, divested of its 
accidents. 

“ Let us live while we can,” me? 
thinks I hear the open-handed crea¬ 
ture exclaim ; (C while we have, let 
US not w r ant,” “ here is plenty left; ” 

“ w *“it for nothing”—with many' 
more such hospitable savings, the 
Ni.i. m^i. 


spurs of appetite, and old concomi¬ 
tants ot smoking boards, aiul least- 
oppressed chargers. Then sliding a 
slendei ratio of Single Gloucester 
upon his wife’s plate, or the daugh¬ 
ter', he would convey the remanent 
rind into his own, with a merry 
quirk of “ the nearer the bone,” &c. 
and declaring that he universally 
preferred tlu* outside. For we had 
our table-distinctions, you are to 
know - , and some of us in a manner 
sate above the ssrlt. None but his 
guest m guests dreamed of tasting 
flesh luxutie.s at night, the fragments 
were rrn kttsj titbits surra. But of 
one thing or anotliei then* w r as al¬ 
ways enough, and Innings: only he 
would sometimes finish the n inaiii- 
dei crust, to show that he wished no 
s>h ings. 

Wine w'e had none ; nor, except 
on very rare occasions, spirits; but 
the siusatiou of wine was there. 
Some thin kind ol ale 1 remember— 
f ‘ Biilisli beverage,” he would say \ 
f * 1‘ush about, my boys;" e * Drink 
to your sweethearts, girls.” At e\e»y 
meagre draught a toast must ensue, 
oi a song. All the forms of good 
liquor were there, with none ol the 
effects wanting. Shut y r our eyes, 
and you would swear a capacious 
bowl of punch w*as foaming in the 
cent it, with beams of generous Port 
or Madeira radiating to it from each 
of the table corners. Y'ou got flus- 
teied, without knowing whence; 
tipsy upon words ; and reeled under 
the potency of his unperforming Bac¬ 
chanalian encouragements. 

We had our songs—“ Why, Sol¬ 
diers, Why ana the “ British 
Grenadiers”—in which Mast we were 
all obliged to bear chorus. Both the 
daughters sang. Their proficiency 
was a nightly theme—the masters he 
had given them — the c< no-expence " 
which he spared to accomplish them 
in a science “ so necessary to young 
women.” But then—-they could not 
sing “ without the instrument.” 

Sacred, and by me never-to-be 

violated. Secrets of Poverty ! Should 

I disclose your honest aims at 

grandeur, your makeshift efforts of 

magnificence ? Sleep, sleep, with all 

thy broken keys, it one of the bunch 

be extant ; thrummed bv ft thousand 
■ ' 
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ancestral thumbs; dear, cracked 
spinnet of dearer Louisa! Without 
mention of mine, bo dumb, thou thin 
accoinpnnicr of her thinner warble! 
A veil be spread over the dear de¬ 
lighted face of well-deluded father, 
who now haply listening to che¬ 
rubic notes, scarce feels sineerer 
pleasure than when she awakened 
thy time-shaken chords responsive to 
the tw hidings of that slender image 
of a voice. 

We w ere not without our literary 
talk either. It did not extend far, 
but, as lar as it went, it was good. 
It was bottomed well; had good 
grounds to go upon. In tin cottage 
was a room, which tradition authen¬ 
ticated to have been the same in 
which (Hover, in his occasional re¬ 
tirements, had penned the greater 
part of his Leonidas. This circum¬ 
stance was nightly ({noted, though 
none of the present inmates, that 1 
could discover, appeared ever to 
have met with the poem in question. 
But that was no matter. (Hover had 
written there, and the anecdote was 
pressed into the account of the family 
importance. It diffused a learned 
air through the apartment, the Jit tie 
side casement of width (the poet's 
study window), opening upon a su¬ 
perb view as far as to the pretty spire 
of Harrow*, over domains and patri¬ 
monial acres, not a rood nor square 
yard whereof our host could call his 
own, yet gave occasion to an immo¬ 
derate expansion of—vanity shall I 
call it ?—in his bosom, as he showed 
them in a glowing summer evening. 

It was all his, he took it all in, and 
communicated rich portions of it to 
his guests. It was a part of his 
largess, his hospitality; it was going 
over his grounds; he was lord tor 
the time of showing them, and you 
the implicit lookers-up to his magni¬ 
ficence. 

lie was a juggler, w r ho threw mists 
before your eyes—you had no time to 
detect his fallacies. lie would say 
“hand me the silver sugar-tongs;" 
and, bdore you could discover it was a 
single spoon, and that plated, he would 
disturb and captivate your imagina¬ 
tion by a misnomer of “• tile urn" 
for a tea kettle; or by calling a 
homely bench a sofa. Rich men di- 
rectyou to their furniture, poor ones 
divert you frourit ; he ucitliri did 
one nor the other, but by simply as- 
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Burning that every thing was hand¬ 
some about him, you were positively 
at a demur what you did, or did not 
sye, at the cottage . With nothing to 
live on, he seemed to live upon 
every thing. lie had a stock of 
wealth in his mind; not that which 
is properly termed Content, for in 
truth he writs not to be contained at 
all, but overflowed all bounds by tlu* 
force of a magnificent self-delusion. 

> Enthusiasm is catching ; and even 
his wife, a sober native of North 
Britain, who generally saw* things 
more as they were, was not proof 
against the continual collision of his 
credulity. Her daughters were ra¬ 
tional and discreet young women ; 
in the main, perhaps, not insensible 
to their true circumstances. 1 have 
seen them assume a thoughtful air 
at times. But such was' the pre¬ 
ponderating opulence of his fancy, 
that! am persuaded, not for any half 
hour together, did they ever look 
their owoi prospects fairly in the face. 
There was no icsisting tin* vortex of 
his temperament. Ilis riotous ima¬ 
gination conjured up handsome set¬ 
tlements before their eyes, which 
kept them up in the eye of the world 
too, and seem at last to have lealized 
themselves ; tor they both have nun- 
ried since, J am told, more than re¬ 
spectably. 

It is long since, and my memory 
waxes dim on some subjects, oi 1 
should wish to convey some notion 
of the manner in which the pleasant 
creature deseiibed the circumstances 
of lhs own wedding-day. 1 faintly 
remember something of a chaise and 
four, in which he made his entry into 
Glasgow on that morning to fetch 
the bride home, or carry her thither, 

1 forget which. It so completely 
made out the stanza of the old 
ballad— 

When we crime down through Glasgow 
town, 

We were a comely sight to see; 

My love was cliul in black velvet. 

And 1 myself in cranmsie. 

I suppose it was the only occasion, 
upon which his own actual splen- 
dom at all corresponded with the 
|. orld's notions on that subject, in 
homely cart, or travelling caravan, 
by whatever humble vehicle they 
chanced to be transported in less 
prosperous days, the ride through 
Glasgow came back upon his fancy. 
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not as a humiliating contrast, hut as 
a fair occasion for reverting to that 
one day’s state. It .seemed an 
“ equipage etern’’ hom which no 
power of mte or fortune, onee mount¬ 
ed, had power thereafter to dislodge 
him. 

There is some merit in puttimr a 
handsome face upon indigent circum¬ 
stances. To bully and swagger 
away the sense of them before stran¬ 
gers, may not be always dismnnncnd- 
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able. Tibbs, and Bobadil, even when 
detected, have more of our admit a- 
tion than contempt. Hut for a man 
to pul the cheat upon himself; to 
play the Bobadil at home; and, 
steeped in poverty up to the lips, to 
fancy himself all the while chin-deep 
in riches, is a strain of constitutional 
philosophy, and a mastery over for¬ 
tune, which was reserved for my old 
friend Captain Jackson. 

Elia. 


Conversationt of Lord Byron. 


M. BENJAMIN ( ONSTANT —DE LA IlELICfOX. 


This book of M. Benjamin Con¬ 
stant’s is by no means a remarkable 
one in itself; it belongs, on the con¬ 
trary, to ,i large class of works com¬ 
post'd by men of the world, of some 
talent, and some address; but with¬ 
out any profound views, or any 
power of strict and logical deduction. 
It is, moreover, tiresome, ill-written, 
and wants u net inn —that inward grace 
— that spiritual unointir.g, which 
distinguishes the writings, for in¬ 
stant e, of the Ex-minister, M. de 
Chateaubriand. When in a difficult 
and abstruse discussion, a man bids 
adieu to reasoning, and appeals tu 
the sens inturi, of mankind for a reso¬ 
lution of the problem, he ought to 
write with unction, or not at all ; he 
should write like Chateaubriand, who 
has found »ut the art of touching and 
pleasing, while supporting lies and 
absurdities of the most extravagant 
kind, and which it is plain to see 
he dues not himself believe a word 
of. Constant, on the other hand, 
succeeds exceedingly well in assum¬ 
ing the air of sineeiity ; but, with 
all his talent, and with all his good 
qualities, lie has a sterile imagina¬ 
tion—is deficient in the proper de¬ 
gree of sensibility, and of course 
has failed most completely in this at¬ 
tempt in the art and mystery of 
gtnzing. 

However, had the mu its of M. 
Constant's book been cither much 
greater or much less, we certainly 
should not have introduced it to the 
notice of our readers, but for a rea¬ 
son quite independent of its execu¬ 
tion. This work is curious, as making 
a singular epoch in the history' of 
French civilization—in the manners 


* Be la Religion, omsuleriV dans sa Sonice 
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and moral life of the high classes of 
French society. And let no one 
think for a moment that any discus¬ 
sion of the state of the moral ha¬ 
bits of the French is a matter of 
trilling impoil: the extent of its in¬ 
fluence must be obvious to any' one 
who has mixed in a foreign ciicle; 
ami even at home, wheie it might 
be less expected to exert any sway, 
its power is well known. Paris is 
the capital of the Continent of Eu¬ 
rope. All the upper ranks at Petcrs- 
hurgh, as at Vienna, desire not only 
to speak its language, but to adopt 
its opinions, and to believe in its 
belief. An Austrian Prince regards 
a French Duchess much more as 
his compatriot, than he does a noble 
Canoness of Paderborn. 

Now' the woik of M. Benjamin 
Constant is nothing more nor less 
than the Gospel of the New Reli¬ 
gion, which, at this moment, certain 
Duchesses, and other ladies of the 
fit si rank, and of the highest fashion, 
and at the same time, perhaps, the 
cleverest of their class, are attempt¬ 
ing to get up in Paris. 

It may not be uninteresting to cast 
a hasty glance over the history of 
the morals of the high ranks of 
France for the last forty years. It 
is only known through the faitldcss 
medium of the hypocritical romances 
of Madame de Geulis, or else by the 
striking remarks on manners which 
Madame de Stael lias scattered over 
her Dclphine, Corinne, and other 
works, which, though full of saga¬ 
city and truth, are too often wrapped 
up in a gaudy and exaggerated style. 
And even these observations, and all 
th? pictures of French manners, in 
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the writings of Mosdames de Lends, 
do Stael, iTEpinay, Cam pan, &c. re¬ 
present a period which existed about 
1789, before the Revolution. The 
Revolution has changed every thing 
in France; and yet we, as well as ail 
the rest of Europe, persist in blind¬ 
ing ourselves to the alteration, and 
do not observe, or do not record, the 
influence which it has had on the opi¬ 
nions, the manners, and the moral 
habits of society, in that country. 
Europe .secs always this society" as 
it existed when the latest news was 
published about it; which is, in fact, 
ibrty years ago. 

The old monarchy of Ennis XV 
bequeathed to the Fieneh the cor¬ 
rupt manners of which Euuzun 
and Madame il'Epinay have left us 
pictures, so faithful and so trim, and 
jit the same time, now ami then, so 
disgusting- With Louis XVI fell the 
monarchy—it was replaced by the 
reign oi let rot ; and those women 
who had made such faithless wives, 
and dissipated mothers, knew how 
to die with heroism. Among the 
thousands ol wonuu of the highest 
ranks, and of the Iiist society, who 
passed from the bosom of luxury, and 
pleasure of the most refined, and cer¬ 
tainly not of a guiltless kind, to the 
scaffold, there was lmt one female, 
Madame du Harry, the old mistress 
of Louis XV, who did nol die, like a 
martyr and a heroim. So far is it 
true, thanks to the national vanity in 
France, that courage is common to 
both sexes ami to all classes in that 
country. 

The women born under Louis XV. 
and who survived the terror, i im¬ 
paired again to society when secu¬ 
rity returned, after the 18th lirumaiie 
(November, 1799), the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Ruonapnrtc. 
These females, without doubt, re¬ 
tained the moral habits of their 
youth—this youth, indeed, had gone 
—but the fine delicate lnet, which 
distinguished their time, quickly per¬ 
ceived the change, and felt the pm- 
priety of a decorum, which, under the 
reign of the debonnair Louis X VI, 
and in the saloon of Madame la 
Due he-.sc de Polignac," would have 
been thought excessively vulgar and 
ridiculous. 

All the superior women born in 
France since 1788 have received an 


early education, forte, sensible and 
judicious, and exceedingly opposed 
to that absurd and ridiculous system 
in vogue in the Abbay e de Belle- 
Chaste , and the other boarding- 
schools a-la-made at the close of the 
old monarchy. (See in the Memoirs of 
Madame Campati, a description of 
the education which was given to the 
Alt sildmm de Trance, the daughters 
of Louis XV, in one of these places.) 

«y virtue of the great events and 
the violent convulsions which pre¬ 
ceded and followed the epoch of la 
fertnir , all the gills of rank, and of 
the iiist society", had passed through 
a sufficiently rational and a veiy 
severe course of instruction,—when 
Napoleon, in ISO I, brought jrrndvry 
into lashion, and by his inlluence ab¬ 
solutely mounted her on the moral 
flu one of France. Whatever had 
been the previous habits of tlu* Em¬ 
press Josephine—with whatevei cr- 
iois scandal has charged hei d.mgh- 
ter-in-law, and the sisters of Napo¬ 
leon, this great man. dcsimii- ot pro¬ 
em iog eonsideiation toi hi- uumoiii 
eourt, declared, with his will of iion, 
that it should be moral- and it was 
moral. The girls who were twelve 
years of age in lSUt have conse¬ 
quently been brought up under tlu* 
domination of this unavoidable law'— 
that no young w ile shall ever appear 
auv-where without being at eompa- 
nied by her husband. 

The austere manners of the new 
riign were the exact contiary of the 
usages in vogue before the Revolu¬ 
tion. A hundi cd monuments of the 
ancient monarchy prove the asser¬ 
tion, which out of France appeal j 
not a little evtraoidinaiy, and is 
scarcely believed. Call to mind the 
imio.sojihc .1 Jarir, anti tin* Prrjuge 
a-ln-mnde , comedies of Pestouches ; 
and still at this day, or at least the 
other day, when Louis XVII1 re¬ 
ceived the ladies of his Court, they pre¬ 
sented themselves in a manner now r 
become strange in Paris, irithuut their 
husbands, and in the grand dress of 
the ancient emut, which exposes the 
neck in a manner grow'n unusual in 
France. The saloon of the King is the 
ijily place in the country where such 
a spectacle is to be found. For the last 
twenty years a young manied wo¬ 
man has never been seen in any 
drawing-room in Paris, without your 


* See the Memoirs de Bczenval. 
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fluence on the general manners of the 
eople. A few duchesses, to l>c sure, 
ave tried to square their virtue and 
their morals by the tradition of the co urt 
of Louis XVI, but public opinion has 
left them stranded. They are talked 
about, it is true; their names are quoted 
—but no longer as models of elegance 
or bon ton. The crowd of young wo¬ 
men who have since entered on the 
world presented a barrier to the dis¬ 
soluteness of the interior court of the 
late King and the Duchess de JBerri, 
which it was very difficult to over¬ 
throw, in spite of the brilliant draw¬ 
ing-rooms to which the advocates of 
the old system could appeal—and 
in spite of the dull less which reigns 
in these said drawing-rooms at this 
present moment. In the most splen¬ 
did saloons of Paris the women aio 
most frequently abandoned to their 
own society and congregate in a cor¬ 
ner, while tile men sit apart discuss¬ 
ing politics with each other, or play¬ 
ing at eiurtt. Nothing is 11101 c 
common than to see in the best so¬ 
ciety of France eight or ten hand¬ 
some well-dressed young nnimn 
sitting sadly in a heap, and now and 
then exchanging a cold monosy liable, 
and ne\er lor an instant atti acting 
the attention of a man. fso low uie 
the mighty fallen, that unless evi¬ 
dence the most 5m -istibh , and e v m 
jrhi/dca! evidence he r.sistul, we 
may pronounce that the favouiilt 
abode of that dtcruou Fmini, w hie h 
all Frenchmen are said to hate above 
all things, is to he found dan* la haut< 
socicte de France. 

A large society of these poor m g- 
lected w omen, who have talents, 
hearts, and habitual belief, for they 
all learnt their catechism under 
Buonaparte, is a fine materiel for a 
new sect. They have imaginations, 
and they have the passions audici lings 
of twenty-five, that period so greedy 
of emotion — which the priuh ry of 
the existing manners controls, and 
subdues, but at the expense of con- 
sidei aide weariness and disgust. 
Moreover, since 1S‘20, the tiimnphof 
the priests, thekuawiy of the Jesuits 
of Montrotigc and St. Acheid, who 
in a secret m.inner govern France, 
and a thousand petty sanctified rogue¬ 
ries and vexation*-, have disgusted 
the more generous souls with Papism. 
1'he priests have absolutely put the 
ladies of fashion out of love with theii 
catechism. Behold the moment for 


the establishment of a new sect! “ My 
salon shall become celebrated through 
all Paris. 1 shall take the lead of 
something; at least, on jrar/era dr 
mot.” A gospel and a creed were oidy 
wanting. It does not take much to 
turn a French head. But, how es¬ 
tablish a new religion in l*aris , with¬ 
out being covered with ridicule ? that 
ridicule which twenty-five yeais 
ago quenched the theophilanthiopy 
of La lteveillere- Lepnux. A happy 
thought suggests itself; our friend 
Benjamin Constant is just going to 
publish his history of the rdigiov a 
si ntimerit — he shall he the St. Paul 
of the new church. His politics arc 
on the wane: he will he enchanted 
to head a new school. He shall first 
prove to the world that the ,\t nit mi nt 
ttli^nm must have a fortm , that is, 
a foim of worship; then, with that 
address and dexterity which we 
well know enables him to say all, 
and make all umli rstaud, without 
getting laughed at, lie ahull show 
the vices of all the existing turms j 
then, when he shall have cleatly 
convinced his read* is that all the 
known hums aic bud. lit must \1oj,; 
tl.tn , at this moment 1 will open my 
snh n ; hut all must la done gently 
and cautiously. Benjamin shall pub¬ 
lish tliis vvoik volume hv volume ; 
tread slowly, hut -nuly ; and like 
tt. Paul the liist in his LpMhs to 
the (otinlhiaie, take me.iMiic <>1 
tluii spiritual wants. If Madatnt de 
Slatl had not been suipiisetl by the 
sudden death which deputed the 
Hot Id, (.m may almost say, in the 
Howti of he) <. gt, of a woman the 
iiio.-l ixtiuoidinniv that was ever 
pioduced ; she who euriied 1’ieneh 
com eisation, and tin biiliiant art of 
im i>r ni'i ml inn on e'Vi'ry subject that 
fell out, to the highest elegrec ol’ 
perft ctiou, would have deflated 
herself the ehit f of the new reli¬ 
gion. Being unable to dazzle by 
her beauty, and now no longer ca¬ 
pable of shining by that amiability 
which supplied its place; di-gust- 
ed .it the want of that biitli in¬ 
dispensable lbi making a distin¬ 
guish! d appeariince at the* Court of 
a Bourbon,—Madame de StaeJ, nt 
the moment ofher death, was on the* 
point of opening a rival salon in op¬ 
position to the Court. The standard 
of this salon would have unfolded 
to the astonished eyes of all Kuiope 
the worel >t hg to h . The tlicks oi 
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Jesuits for the last few years would 
have rendered the success of such a 
sa/on more probable. For tile last 
twenty-live or thirty year', Madame 
de Stael had demanded of Benjamin 
Constant, at that time her ft and, a 
work on religion. This is the hook, 
the first volume of which M. Benjamin 
Constant has just given to the world. 
Scandal says, that during this long 
space of thirty years, M. Benjamin 
Constant lias changed three times 
his opinions on this important subject. 
When lu* commenced his work at 
Berlin, at that time being exalted by 
the German illumination, the cha¬ 
racter of Jesus Christ tilled the work 
from one end to the other. Nay, we 
believe, that a special revelation of 
the peison of the Redeemer was 
pioiniscd to the true believei. At 
present, it is with infinite dillieulty 
tliat ui can discover ills name with¬ 
in the tom comcis ol the book. In 
all probability, the wmk would ne\ ei 
have appeal id at all, had not the 
occasion. ol whit h we have spoken 
above, civaleu a inw new-sit\ lor it. 
it is tlu ti vt book, oi it was in¬ 
tended to b< , oftlie witty, handsome, 
Xi-mcing. young duehessf.s, w ho w Nh 
to have something to do ; and /ion/ 
At tt'siii.iuif / are about to opt n a 
diaw ine-ii#nm, where tiieii guests 
may com vise on stiious subjects, 
and take liicasiiies toi tile estaldisli- 
meiil oi the new taitli. it was thus 
that Madame Guyon, the friend of 
Fenchin, arrived at a name mulei 
Louis XIV. It is true, that was a 
fine time for raising a new sect, foi 
then peiseeution was in vogue. The 
new religion w ill only be p< i scouted 
by ridicule. 

M. Couslant is, perhaps, tile man 
iiP France who possesses in the 
greatest perfection tlu veiy dillicult 
art of placing his opinions beyond 
the reach of lidieule. M. Con¬ 
stant gives us the history ol all re¬ 
ligious ; hut, in ordci to treat this 
tremendously long subject in lour 
volumes, it was necessary not to 
write exactly the histoiy of all re¬ 
ligions, but the history of the /■«- 
tig tints sent inn nf, which is discussed 
in this wot k. Now, w hat is this%,- 
liirious sentiment ? Aflei the loss of 
the buttle of VVateiloo, Napoleon, dis¬ 
cussing at the Valais de 1 Klysee the 
different courses which were open 
to him, exclaimed, ** Ah ! if 1 were 
only my grandson, I would retire 


upon the Pyrennees, and all France 
would rise for me.” What then is 
this charm, which would have led the 
French to slaughter for an insolent 
despot, because he could count a 
king or two among his ancestors ? 
This singular sentiment is very easy 
to explain, although the grave Ger¬ 
mans find it exceedingly mysterious; 
it is the el feet of the imagination, 
the which is a piece of the organiza¬ 
tion of the man, just as is his eye or 
his hand. All men who are pro¬ 
pel ly made have imaginations. At the 
end ol every deluge, of i very earth¬ 
quake, or, even nfui a simple burst 
of thunder, this im tj-i tuition has re¬ 
vealed to .ill pt op It the existence 
of the Gods. This is what M. Con¬ 
stant calls the At of, on nf retie, u nt . 

Sivtv yeais bcioie the discoveries 
ol Fiunhlin, and the age of / onilnt lur* t 
a t< mpest, accompanied by a idisi- 
deiable disengagement ol electricity, 
and with a good many strokes of 
pretty loud thuudei. roiwd in the 
gn.itesf pail ol tin Kuiopi an world 
tli" idea ol the infinite amt tcnible 
powei oi God. At present wi see no¬ 
thing mon iu tluimlei than an ordinary 
phenomenon, which we can explain 
v itli pi rleet en-v. On tins subject, 
M- Benjamin ( ojistant s.tvs, / v ,, 

l t"’,ltll l ,v ill too it \ >.1 ’ tjll- 

t^unt tin th/'i i /< in eir . nt t 1 1< 

f<or conntiis..inft . All this part ol 
the hook oi M. Itenj.uuiii ( distant is 
borrowed from AI. Ie M.uquis de la 
Place, This great nnu. in his ilfe- 
eaniiw i’ Cr/»v/t, has developed the 
truth which we have ju«t glanced 
at with a stieneth and eh amess of 
logic, which, to us, is far preferable 
to the pretty sentiiiKiital phi uses of 
M. Constant. Pei imps it i" lor this 
reason that M. Con-taut has forgot¬ 
ten to imiition the name of La Place. 

\\ e must, how ev i r, not forget that 
the apparent end ol M. Constant is to 
give the history ot the sentiment re/i- 
goai, independent of the iomis with 
which men hav e investi <1 it. t 'distant 
explains eleveiiv enough the origin of 
these forms ; that is to say, the ori¬ 
gin of i xloinal woiship. It is a well- 
known fact, that the more a senti¬ 
ment is sincere and violent iu any 
human'being, the more intoleiaut 
this being is of those men who do 
not feel as he does. The mere sight 
of a man who doubts of that which 
he believes, shakes more or less the 
steadfastness of his ow n belief, and 
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deprives him, in some degree, of the 
extreme happiness which this belief 
confers upon him, and consequently 
throws him into a rage. 

The sentiment religiiux in a man 
lead* to the establishment of forms 
in different countries, that he may 
have the pleasure of seeing all men 
think like him. If a passionate lover 
dared, and had the power, he would 
oblige the public only to speak on its 
knees of the woman he adpres. 

After having spoke n of that which 
he calls the si ntinn nt rthgieur, M. 
Constant gives us a little refutation 
of the philosophy which has reigned 
in Paris for the last thirty years. 
This philosophy teaches, that man 
is invariably deteimined in liis ac¬ 
tions by the view of some actual 
pleasure ; that a human being is uei * 1 
induced to act except in older to 
procure some actual pleasure. The 
French assert, that thi- is true, even 
in the case ol a man who blows out 
his brains with a pistol,—even in the 
case of Rcgulus, when he lilt Koine 
and returned to ( aithage to perish 
in dreadful torments. For though 
it be pretty clear that no man 
conceives the blowing out of his 
brains to he an agreeable opera¬ 
tion, jet he preleis it to a gicatcr 
pain. The balance of pleasure is in 
ipvour of priming and loading. Rc- 
gnius was will aware of the ten- 
penny nails with wideli the Cartha¬ 
ginians threatened to spike him on 
his return: but he hud a highc r 
pleasure to gratify—the pride of 
marching out of Koine with the re¬ 
spect and admiration of all he k fl in 
it, ami the assurance of an immortal 
lame in the history of his country. 

M. Constant begins by sajimr, 
** L'effot natmel ele ce systeme de 
philosophic est de t.iirc* cpie cliaque 
individu soit son propre centre. Or 
quand rhatun est son propre centre, 
tons sont isoles’. Quand tons sont 
isole's, il n'y a que de la ponssiere. 
Quand l'orage arri\e la pou-siere est 
de la fange.” Which being inter¬ 
preted, is, “ The rintmal eflcct of 
this system of philosophy is to make* 
every individual Irs on n < < nit t . Now 
when tih t ij one is /ns on n centre all 
are isolated. When all are isolated 
there is nothing but dust. When the 
storm comes on, the dust is mud .”— 
(Preface, p. xxxvii.) 

This exquisite reasoning, of which 
M Constant has many specimens, is 


quite worthy of M. de la Boulogne, 
or any other fanatical preacher in or 
out of Paris. 

The maimer, at once frivolous and 
assuming, in which M. Constant un¬ 
dertakes the refutation of this phi¬ 
losophy, which w ith the majority of 
educated Frenchmen is considered as 
established by every day’s experience, 
will be probably one of tire greatest 
obstacle *- to the success ol his book 
among the coteries ol Paris- M. 
Constant contends that the theory of 
lututil /i/eaut/i can not explain gene- 
10 ns s amjues , without deigning to 
recollect that the philosopher who 
first bi ought this doctrine into vogue 
in France adduced as an example 
the very instance of llegulus voting 
at Rome against peace with the Car¬ 
thaginians, and returning afterwards 
to meet a dievuliul punishment at Car¬ 
thage ; an aetion w hi* h, down to the 
lime* oi AI. Constant «it le*ast, passed 
ieir one of suflie-ient generosity. 

Two men are walking- on the bank 
of a river: a clidd falls into tire 
water, is ear lie el away l*y tin stream, 
and is in danger eif perishing. One 
of the two sjwetators is satisfie*d with 
thploiing the aeeidmt; the* other 
(omei\es the idea that it would be 
posable to throw himself into the 
river .mil save the child. The mo¬ 
ment this man conceives the possi¬ 
bility of this cc minus aetion, ins 
pleasure obliges him tothiow himself 
into the water, and t.» attempt it. If 
he* does not do it, 1 e will be* pursued 
by the remorse of Ime itig contributed 
to the eieath of the uufoitimate child: 
he will he pursued by Ins scll-tou- 
tempt. 

This is the reasoning, palpable* 
enough, which in Ft am e ism eveiy 
body’s mouth, anel M. ( onstant un- 
eleitakis to rehite it fiy mystical ar- 
g’ linen ts, borrowed from the unfor¬ 
tunate Cerman philosophy, the laugh¬ 
ing stock of Jiurope. It is singular 
that so skilful a person as AI. Con¬ 
stant should be ignorant of u faet 
confirmed by a thousand experi¬ 
ments: viz. that in France nothing 
that is obscure will tufa. A French¬ 
man tormented by variety, and ac- 
to.,loiiK*d to the dear ami striking 
light in which Voltaire sets every 
pioposition which he enounces, is 
always afraid of being taken for a 
dupe, if he gives a momenta ly assent 
to what is not intelligible to all the 
world. Wi admire as much as any 
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one the delicate and epigrammatic 
mind of M. Constant. His speeches 
in the Chamber are embarrassing- to 
his adversaries, and very amusing to 
the reader, but the moment lie med¬ 
dles with high philosophy his genius 
abandons him. We imagine we see 
a mite on a Seville orange: tin* in¬ 
sect, on account of its own infinite 
littleness, loses itself in the valleys— 
deep to him, with which the peel is 
furrowed ; and after having travelled 
a long time on the immense body 
whose figure he investigates, he 
boldly concludes that au orange is 
not round. 

Whatever justice there is in the 
comparison, or whatever reach there 
may be in M. Constant’s philosophy, 
nothing is less clear than the style of 
the reasoning of which his w’ork is 
compounded. We shall choose some 
of the clearest passages for our lead¬ 
ers’ instruction, and to spare them 
the pains of hunting them out in the 
work itself, which may l»e called the 
blunder <»/' a wan <J' talent- 

1. —Le sentiment religieux est une loi 
fundament.'tie tie I'liomnie. Ins hordis 
,iri v.ages, les tribus barhares, les nations 
tjui sont dans la force de lVtat social, o lies 
qui languis*>cnt dans la decrepitude tie la 
civilisation. Unites eprouvent la puissance de 
ce sentiment indestructible. 

2. —Nous pontons done consultrer re 
sentiment coinmc universe!: ne seruit-il 
tju'une arande erreur ? 

Quelques homines lc disent de temps a 
autre. La peur, 1’ignoruncc, 1’autorite, la 
ruse, telles sunt, a let, entendre, les pre¬ 
mieres causes de la religion; ainsi ties 
causes toutes passtigeres, exteneures it ac¬ 
cident dies, nnraient change la nature mti- 
mure tt perinancnte de rimminc, et lui 
auiuient donne une autre nature, tt, t-liost 
bizarre, une nature dont il ne ptut se tie- 
fain, memc lorsque cts f.u’scs n'existent 
plus ! 

Car e’est en vain tjuc sen comiaissances 
s’ttendenl, et qu'en lui expliquant les 1ms 
physiques du monde, elles lui apprennent a 
ne plus leur assignor pour nioteurs ties 
etres tpi’il importune de ses adorations ou 
qu’d fleohisse par ses prieres. Les cn- 
seigncnunls de l’experience repoussent la 
religion sur im autre terrain, mais ne la 
bannisseiit pas du ctrur dc rhtnnme. A 
mesure qu’il s't claire, le ccrcle d’oix la re¬ 
ligion se retire s’agrandit. Ellc reralc, 
mais ne disparait pas. Ce que les mortels 
crtiient, et ce qu’ils esperent, se place tou- 
jours, pour ainsi tlii e, a la circonfercncc de 
re qu’ils savent. 1/imposture et l’autorite 
peuvent abuser de la religion, mais n'au- 
>aicm pu la crecr. t*i clle n’etiiit pas 
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d’avance au food de notre ame, le pouvoir 
ne s’en serait pas fait un instrument, det 
castes ambitieuses un metier. 

3. —Mais si die est au fond de Tame da 
tous, d’oii vient 1’opposition de quelques- 
uns a rette conviction g£n£rale, a cet assen- 
timent unanime ? 

4. —L’on a denature la religion. L’on 
r. poursuivi l'honime dans ce dernier anyle, 
dans ce sanctuaire intime de son existence. 
La perst cution prov oque la revolte. L’au - 
torite, doployant ses rigueurs contre une 
opinion quelconque, excite a la manifesta¬ 
tion de ectte opinion tous les esprits qui out 
quelque valeur. 

f».—De lit, dans tous les siecles oft les 
homines out reclame leur indcpendance mo¬ 
rale, eettc resistance a la religion qui a 
paru dirigee contTc la plus douce dcs affec¬ 
tions, ct qui ne lYtait en cflct que eontre la 
plus oppressive dcs tyrannies. En pla^ant 
la force du cute de la foi on avail mis le 
courage du cute du doute. 

»>.— Lc moment est done favorable pour 
nous oecuper de ce vaste sujet, sans par¬ 
ti,iliu* eomme sans hainc. Lc moment est 
favorable pour jugcr la religion coinme un 
fail dont on ne saurait con tester la realite, 
et dont il importc de connaitrc la nature ct 
les modifications successives. 

7-—La recherche est immense. Ccux 
menu* qui la croient telle ne l’ont pas ap- 
preneo clans toute son etenduc. Bien qu’on 
ait beaucuup edit sur cette matiert, la 
question principalc reste encore inapcrc;uc. 
I ’n pays peut etre long-temps le theatre de 
la guerre, et dumeurur, sous tous les autres 
rapports, inconnu aux troupes qui le par- 
eourent. Elies ne voicnt dans les plaints 
que des champs dc batoillc, dans les mon- 
tagnes que des postes, dans les vallons que 
des deities, ('c n'est qu’.i la paix qu’on 
examine le pays pour le pays meme. 

<1.—Tel a tte le sort de la religion, 
vaste eontree, attaquee ct defciidue avec 
une tenacilc, tine violence eg ales, mais que 
n’a visite aucun voyageur desinttresse, 
pour nous en donner une description 
lukle. 

*11—L'on n’a jusqu’ici cm isogc que 
l’cxtc rieur de la religion. 1/histoire du 
sentiment interieur reste en entier a con- 
cevoir et A faire. Iais dognies, les croy- 
atiees, les pratiques, les ceremonies, stmt 
des formes que prend le sentiment int4- 
rieur ct qu'il brise en.suitc. D’apres 
quel les lois prcnd-il ces formes? D’apres 
quclles lois cn cliange-t-il ? Ce sont des 
questions que personne n’a examinees. 
L’on a decrit les dehors du labyrinthe: 
nul n’a peree jusqu'au centre, nul ne le 
pouvait. Tous cherch&ient 1’origine de la 
religion dans des circonstancea etraiigeres a 
l'hommc, les devots eomme les philosophes. 
J .ck uns ne voulaient pas que l’homme put 
etre religieux sans une revelation particu» 
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Iiere et locale ; Ies nut res sans 1 action des 
objeta extfrieurs. De la une erreur premiere, 
de la une serjc tie longues erreurs. Oui, 
sans doutc, il y a une revelation, maia 
jeette revelation est universclle, elle cat per¬ 
manent*:, elle a sa source dans le cccur hu- 
main. L’homme n’a besoin quo dc s’ocou- 
tcr lui-meme, il n'a besoin que d’ecouter 
la nature qui lui parle par niillc voix, j>our 
etre invindblement porte a la religion. 
Sans doutc aussi, les objets exit ricurs in¬ 
fluent sur les croyances: mais ils en modi- 
fient les formes, ils ne crecnt pas le senti¬ 
ment intericur qui leur sert de base. 

10. —Si la religion vient de la peur, 
pourquoi les animaux, dont plusicurs sont 
plus timides que nous, ne sont-ils pas reli- 
gieux ? Si elle vient dc la reconnaissance, 
les bienfaits commc les riguers de la na¬ 
ture physique 6tant les meiues pour tous 
les circs vivants, pourquoi lu religion 
n’appartient-elle qu’a 1’cspecc humauie i * 

11. —Le sentiment rcligicux nuit du be¬ 
soin que rhoniinc eprouve dc se inettre en 
communication avee les puissances invisi¬ 
bles. 

I at forme nait du besoin qu’il eprouve 
egalcment de rendre reguheui s et perma¬ 
nents les mo} ens dc comnmnnatuiii qu’il 
croit avoir decouvcrts. 

I at consecration dc ccs mojens, leur n>- 
gularitc, leur permanence, sont des clioses 
dont il ne peut sc passer. 11 v cut pomoir 
compter sur sa croyancc; il taut qu'il la 
Tctrouvc aujourd'hui ce qu’clle ctait luer, 
et qu’clle ne lui semlde pas, a < iiaque in¬ 
stant, prete a s’evanouir it a. lui eihappcr 
comme un nuage. Il taut, dc plus, qu'il 
la voie appuyee du suit rage de ceux 
avee lesquels il cst ui rapport d’inlort't, 
d’habitude et d’aflLction : destine qu'il cst 
a exister avee scs semblables, cl a uuiunu- 
tiiquer avee cux, il ne jouit de son propic 
sentiment quo lorsqu’il le ruttaclic au sen¬ 
timent univeisel. 11 n'aiiiie pas a nonr- 
rir des opinions que personne ne partage ; 
il aspire pour sa pensce, commc }>our sa 
conduite, a 1’.approbation des autres, et la 
nonction du dehors est necessairc a sa satis¬ 
faction int/rieure. 

De la resulte a cliaque epoque l’cpt- 
blissement d’une forme positive, propor- 
tionnee a l’ctat de ccttc epoque. 

Mais toute forme positive, quclquc sa- 
tisfaisantc qu’clle soit pour le present, con- 
tient un germe d’opposition aux progri-s de 
l’avcnir. Elle contractc, par reflet mdine 
dc sa durec, un caractere dogmatique et 
stationnairc qui refuse de suivre l’lntelli- 
gcnce dans ses dteouvertes, et l’amc dans 
scs Emotions que thaque jour rend plus 
epur£cs ct plus iU.hc.itis. Forcre, pour 
faire plus d’inipression sui scs sectateurs, 
d’emprunter des imuges piesquc mut6- 
rielles, la fonne religieusi n’nflre bientot 
plus a 1’hommc fatigui dc ce nionile qu’un 
monde a peu pres semblable. las idecs 
qu’elle suggere devicnnenl de plus tn plus 


etroites, comme les idles terrestres dont 
ellc<i nc sont qu’une copic, ct l’epoquc ar¬ 
rive, oil elle nc presentc plus a l’cspnt que 
des assertions qu'il nc ]>eut admettre; a 
l’ame, que des pratiques qui ne la satis- 
fonl point. Le sentiment religieux se se- 
pnre alors de cette forme pour ainsi dire 

I H'trifiee. Il on r» dame unc autre qui ne 
c blesse pas, et il s’agite jusqu’a ce qu’il 
l’ait trouveo. 

Voil.i l’histoire de la religion ; on doit 
voir niaintenant que si l’on confond le sen¬ 
timent et la forme, on ne s’entendra ja¬ 
mais. 

12.—Une loi f tern elle qu’il faut rccon- 
naitre, quelque opinion que nous ayons 
d’ailleurs sur des questions que nous 
avouons etre insolubles, une loi eternellc 
stnible avoir voulu que la terre fiit inha¬ 
bitable, quand toute une generation nc 
croit plus qu’uuc puissance sage et bicn- 
faisantc veille sur Icn hoinmi s. (’ette teTre, 
scp.iree du ciil. dcvient pour scs habitants 
une prison, et le priNonr.it r fiappc de n,i 
tote les niurs du c. allot qui le lenfcrme. 
Le sentiment religuux s’.igitc avee frencMe 
sur des forints husoes, parce qn’tiue tonne 
lui manque quel'lntclligence pcrfectionuoc 
puisve adnu ttri. 

Que ccttc forme paraisst, r<>pininn I’cn- 
toutc, la morale s’y ruttnihe, I’autonte, 
quelque temps lcbtllc, hint par cider; 
tout rentri dans 1’ordre, Un «sprits mquit is, 
les ames (pouvatitecs rot run vent h* repo*-. 

("est oil eflit ce qui arrtvi a l’app,union 
dc la religion rhntunn'. 1 a sintmunt 
rclign lit s’enipari dc cittc tonni i puree ; 
sa portion vague, mi lim olupic < t tom haute 
y tiouvt un asyle, au n onunt on l'honnm 
ayant acq.us des lonnaissancis sur Us 1ms 
dis clioses phjsiques, 1 1 ri ligion extstante 
a perdu l’appui que lui pn-tait 1’igno- 
ranct. 

l.'t—Dts nations puissantes it polici'cs 
ont adore dis duux qui leur ilounamit 
1’iYUTiple ill tous les vices. Qui n’cut 
ponse que ic scandaltux exempli devait 
corrompre les adorateurs ? Au contraire, 
ccs nations, aussi long-temps qu’illes sont 
nstfees Udeles a ce culte, ont effort le spec - 
tacle des ydus hautes vertus. 

Ce n’est pas tout. Ccs memos nations 
sc sont di tachees di leur croyancc, ct r’est 
alors qu’clles sc sont plongees dans tons 
les abimcN dc la corruption. Lis llomains, 
chastes, austeres, desintercsses, quand ils 
enccnsaicnt Mars 1’iiupitovabJe, Jupiter 
l’adultcre, Venus rimpudique, ou Mcreurc 
le proteitcur de la frauds, sc Mint montri s 
deprave*- dans leursmeeurs, insatiables dans 
leu* aviditc, barbares dans leur egoisnic, 
lorsqu’iis out delaisse les autels de cos ili- 
vinites leroccs ou hrcncicuseH. 

D’oii vient ce jibenomenc bizarre ? Les 
homines s’ann'liororaient-ils en adoranl le 
vice ? Sc pcrvertiraiem-ils cn ressuut de 
l’adorer ? 

Non, sans doutc; mais aussi long-temps 
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que le sentiment rdigieux doniine la forme, 
il cxerce sur ellc sa force reparatrice. La 
raison en est simple : le sentiment rcligicux 
eat une emotion du mime genre que toutes 
nos Amotions natnTclles; il est, en conse¬ 
quence, toujours d’accord avec ellen. Il 
est toujour* d’accord avec la sympatliic, lu 
pitiA, la justice, en un mot, avec toutes les 
vertus. Il s’ensuit qu’aussi long-temps 
qu’il rente uni aut une forme religieuse, 
les fables dc rette religion peuvent etre 
scandaleuscs, sts dieux peuvent Atre cor- 
ronipus, et cettu forme ncanmoins a\oir un 
ettet heureux pour la morale. 

N.—Le pcuplvqui attribuait son origine 
aux amours de Mars et d’unc vestale, nVn 
indigeatt pas moins a toute vestale seduite 
un supplice ngoureux. 

la* caractcre moral des dieux n’a pas non 
plus 1’mfluence qu’on suppose. Quel que 
suit ce caructere, la relation etalilie entre 
les dieux et les homines est toujours la 
ni£iuc. Leurs «i».irements particulars de- 
nieureni eu angers a ccttc relation, comme 
les dtsmdres des rois ne changcnt ritti au\ 
lois contre les desordres des inditidus. 


Dans I’armAe du fils de Philippe, le soldat 
Macfdonien, convaincude meurtre, etit ete 
condamne par Alexandre, bicn que son 
juge fut l’assassin de Chtus. Parcils aux 
grands de ce mondc, les dieux ont un ca- 
ractere public et un caractere priv6. Dans 
leur caTactere public, ils »ont les appuis de 
la morale: dans leur caractere prive, ils 
u’fccoutent que leurs passions; mats ils 
n’ont de rapports avec les hommes que 
dans leur caractere public. 

These extracts have not been taken 
at random—though they may appear 
long, ami are culled from different 
parts of the work, yet they are con¬ 
nected totrethei, and carry on M. 
Constant’s train ot speculation. From 
them the readei may form a very 
complete idea ol th< gist ol the whole 
volume, and may lie sated the trou¬ 
ble of looking luithei. So much, the 
impoitnncc ot tin* subject, the fame 
of Benjamin t onstant, ami the ex¬ 
pectations attached to the work 
seemed to demand and no more. 


’TJS 1’AsT—THE 1’OX 1>—TllE 1 LEETINC DREAM. 

'Tis past—the fond—the fleeting dream 
CM love and hope is o’ei, 

And daikly sti als file's ttoulded .stream 
I’nto tin silent slioic. 

But still this luokcn lieai I of mine 
Shall be thy nuniory’s mournful shiiue. 

Till it is laid at rest with tliiue, 

AVhere gi ief is felt no more. 

My sorrow' seeks no lonely spot, 
lu some fai desert placed ; 

To me each scene wluie thou art not 
Is but a joyless \\ asle. 

\V\ teie all aiound is blight ami laii 
I only i el thou ait not theie. 

And turn horn what thou eaust not share. 

And sigh to be at re v t! 

I bow no nune at beauty's shrine. 

For me her charms ate vain ; 

The heart that oneo hath loved like mine 
Can never love again. 

The wreathing smile, the beaming eye, 

Are pass’d by me unheeded by' j 
And w here thy ruin'd relies lie. 

My buried hopes remain. 

Life’s latest tie hath sever’d been 
Since thou haft ceased to be: 

Our hearts the grave hath closed between. 

And wli.it icumins for me 
In this dark pilgrimage below? 

A vain i egret—a cheiished woe- 
And tears that cannot cease to flow 
AVhcne’ci 1 think of thee. 
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At the appointed hour 1 waited 
on my new fitters, the first of whom 
was the head of the family, the Hon. 
Mr. Augustus Elhorough, and, alter 
a lew preliminaries were arranged, 
such ay the most becoming attitude 
ami occupation—the side on winch 
his auburn curls should be disposed 
—whether he should look up “ as one 
inspired,” or look down in “ mining 
melancholy’ 3 &c. Sec. he at length 
took his seat. 

He was ineontrovertibly handsome, 
in the usual acceptation ol the w ord, 
but I tnay l>e fastidious—his nose 
and forehead had nothing of the 
Apollo; he depended on the red and 
white tints of lvis complexion lor 
effect, not to the finely blended light 
and shade of countenance and ex- 
n'cssion: there was a want of soul, 
mt how did I dare to think so when 
his wife at my elbow was whispering, 
loud enough for him to hear and 
smile, “ ls'nt his face exquisite? 
and his figure too is perfect symme¬ 
try!” My lore, he sighed forth, 
read to me, or—stay, it will he better, 
play to me.” She struck a low 
notes ; “ No—give me Lord Bvron, 
dear ; I’ll read myself—aye—and I 
think this will he the best attitude 
after all.” lie accordingly began: 
“ I stood at Venice ou the bridge of 
sighs, &c.” till reaching f * She looks 
a tea < ybelc fresh from ocean ; ” he 
suddenly stopped: “ That fine al¬ 
ways annoys me,” he exclaimed; 
“ lie lays the •'tre^s on the wrong syl¬ 
lable, and I am such a slave to har¬ 
mony ! ” 

I was surprised to hear it, for J had 
been remarking a peculiar want of 
that quality in his reading; and some 
n flections arose in my mind, which 
it was as well he could not divine. 

It occurs to me that the tone people 
assume in reading poetry is ow'iug to 
a great mistake ; they seem to think 
it necessary to throw olf all natural 
intonation, and to substitute an in¬ 
flated and sonorous sound, little bet- 
ler, in fact, than a monotonous drawl. 


There arc certain teachers of what 
they call (locution in this great town, 
who, as Dowton says, “ teach folks 
to mouth, and pick their pockets in 
return:” they labour in their voca¬ 
tion, and their pupils only are to 
blame; but w'hy those, from whom 
we might expect hotter, who have 
icceived classical educations, been 
accustomed to bear and see things 
worthy of remark and imitation— 
w liy they should roar, and growl, and 
thunder forth the simplest and most 
natural passages ; making verse hi¬ 
deous, merely because it is verse they 
are reading, is inexplicable to me. 

I admit that poetry, how true 
soever to natiuc, is not the common 
every-day language of men, and de¬ 
mands theielme a tone in delivering 
it, exacted above the usual tone of 
oi dinary comirsation ; hut there is a 
delicate medium that equally avoids 
affectation and vulgarity, and steers 
between both with inexpressible 
grace; W'i* seldom hear this olf the 
stage (too stldom on)—those who 
have listened to the leading of the 
late Mrs. Sh—d—n’s brother, have 
felt the 1 1 util of this ; hut he is all 
music, and “ could not if he would ” 
he otherwise than melodious. 

1 think eoneet judgment and pu¬ 
rity of ear may confer this chaim 
without the necessity of instruction. 
1 am sure instruction cap do nothing 
where those qualities are not. 

But my mind wanders—I dun and it bark. 

Now and then my sitter, leaving 
his studied posture, lounged towards 
the looking-glass in which he adjust¬ 
ed his dress, smoothed his eye-brows, 
and having thus * f re-strung his how, 
re-filled his quiver,” returned to the 
charge. 

As the admiring partner of his life 
was^alsoto share his toils in this par¬ 
ticular, she occasionally assumed the 
vacant chair. She was nothing be¬ 
hind tier lord in the opinion she en¬ 
tertained of her own charms, having 
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been even from infancy, as she as¬ 
sured me, considered a beauty. 

All this was appalling, seeing that 
1 could not, by any attempt, bring 
my opinion to accord with hcrsj 

It was true, she had blue eyes and 
large eyes, but they were all airfare, 
they wanted the bright depth where 
another world seems to exist; where 
—in fact—they were eyes that any 
one might paint. It was true she 
had dark hair, and long hair, but 
there w'as no grace in the hcsul it 
might otherwise have adorned ; there 
was no expression in any feature ex¬ 
cept otie, and that made me think, 
every time I looked up, of Polyphonic 
in the oratorio. “ liring me a hun¬ 
dred reeds of decent growth, to make 
a pipe for my ca jiurimis mouth." 

Many an hour she devoted to me, 
and at length 1 produced a likcm ss ; 

1 could’ut help it, l Know it \va- un- 
pardonabh, and 1 kiss the rod ; it 
wa- gazed at, censured, abused, ic- 
jected: she ay reed to .-it again—to 
try an entirely new style, “ my poor 
face! no attist e\i r yet succeeded— 
to be miic that of poor dear Flat- 
teur’me’s would h:n .* been ivict, but 
he died, dear man, before it was 
finished ! ” Dre.ultul thought! 1 de- 
teiinined that should not he my cu- 
t.istioplie if’ I emdd help it, and be¬ 
gan with fresh vigour. She chose to 
appear as Hebe, and -he did—it was 
an excellent picture, totally unlike 
the former ; “ hut Mamma." said her 
little daughter, “ what is that little 
jug for ? and the lady looks so cold 
without her gown, poor thing !” 

This little connoisseur next took 
her place with her hi other, and an 
infant ten months old claimed my 
care: the latter Inning previously 
determined not to submit to any such 
infliction, made it a point to whine 
and shir/," and sulk, and storm, 
and rage; during which the nurses 
utteied all the tnejfii e.s.s«Yc sounds 
that are resorted to in similar case.-, 
till a new' Babel woke; there were 
tin* knockiiigs, the dancings, the 
whirlings, the joggings, threatening 
discomfiture to all my apparatus. 1 
bore it all, however, ami came of” in 
triumph, having prodmed three che¬ 
rubs, without the wings or sur¬ 
rounding clouds. They were pro¬ 
nounced inimitable, and F saved my 
credit with but little sacrifice of truth. 


for an ugly child is so rare—how is it 
possible that infancy atnl iuuocei.ee 
can look otherwise than beautiful! 
Their clear bright eyes, their soft, 
rose-lmed cheeks, their louiul small 
limbs—ait cannot flatter them. 

Oh infancy ! if aught can move 
The coldest heart to pity and to love, 

’Twere surely found in tliee! 

Dim passions mark 

Stern manhood's brow, where age impresses 
dark 

The stealing line- of sorrow, but thine eye 
Wears nor distrust, nor grief, nor perjury. 

The next family that claimed my 
utteutiou was one much more inter¬ 
est irg than 1 had been accustomed 
to imet w ith. It consisted ot a father, 
tlnec dauchteis. and a mother, blind 
and infirm. 1 am ignorant of their 
exact rank, but 1 conceive the father 
must have toimeily h* on in business, 
thmurh now u tiled trom busy life to 
a beautiful cottage in the country, 
where his constant occupation was 
gardening ; so devoted was he to this 
passion that his out third man indi¬ 
cated a regular prolessni of that an¬ 
cient art, no amateur: and it w'as 
diiiicult lor strangers to recognize 
the* lord of the mansion in his blue, 
tm ktd-up apron, and clouted shorn. 
The tender and unrt mining attention 
of the two youngest gills, who were 
twin**, to their mothei. delighted me 
exticineh. 1 did not see the eldest 
far some time, and 1 observed that 
when her name was mentioned, a 
sadness seemed to follow, and silence, 
as if it loused some feelings that 
could not be immediately siippiessed: 
this raised my curiosity to see her; 
but 1 had little chance of my wish 
being gratified—she never appeared.. 
The twins were vciv charming, they 
sang the prettiest ducts imaginable, 
their voices blended so sweetly, they 
looked so innocent and placid, and 
yet there teas some uneasiness that I 
could not peuetlute. I should have 
thought it was the blindness of their 
parent, but she was so tranquil, so 
resigned ; employed herself so con¬ 
stantly with one little delicate work 
or other, and spoke so cheerfully 
about her aflliction that it could not 
he that. 

“ O soaring bird, that voidest upon 
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the Sudree, thy station is not this 
confined place of sorrow!" 

One morning’, chance gratified me 
with a sight of the incognita. 1 had 
arrived earlier than usual, and the 
family were not prepared for me: 
while I waited, observing that a glass 
door which led into the garden stood 
open, I strolled out, and following 
the direction of a terrace from whence 
a fine view of woods and hills ex¬ 
tended, I came to a shaded walk of 
limes, the coolness and beauty of 
which invited me to go on. After 
sauntering up this avenue, and ad¬ 
miring the regularity of the long 
straight stems through which the sun 
gleamed, chequering the path with 
interrupted light, while the high 
branches far above murmured in the 
wind from which their thickness shel¬ 
tered me, 1 came to a rising ground, 
which, as I advanced, led me to a 
rude flight of steps irregularly form¬ 
ed in the hill side, and having climbed 
them, 1 found myself on an elevated 
spot crowned with tall trees of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, while below in a deep 
hollow 1 was surprised by observing 
a highly cultivated garden glowing 
with a profusion of flowers and flow - 
cring shrubs. Many paths branched 
off from this parterre, some planted 
with laurel, whose deep red, cherry¬ 


like berried, contrast with its bright 
leaf, while those that are unripe form 
a pleasing variety of paler green— 
the underwood of dwarf St. John’s 
wort with its star-like yellow flowers 
hanging over the path: other alleys 
of dim fir, and others of luxuriant 
flowers in wild variety ; the tiger- 
flower and dahlia of every hue, with 
all the rich gems that autumn scatters 
in her train. 

A steep descent, which art had 
taught to imitate the rugged wildness 
of nature, promised to lead me to 
the beauties 1 contemplated at a 
distance, and I abandoned myself to 
its guidance in the phasing uncer¬ 
tainty of losing my way in this laby¬ 
rinth of beauty. I was mistaken in 
supposing I should reach the fairy 
scene 1 wished to see nearer; for, 
instead of that, I stood befoie a 
ruined arch overgiown with climbing 
plants, beyond which, in a small 
court surrounded by high broken 
fragments of stone, an antique foun¬ 
tain was playing in the* front of what 
might be a cave or grotto: I was 
advancing when the sound of music 
arrested my steps, and listening atten¬ 
tively, I heard the following wouls, 
accompanied with much taste by a 
guitar. 


SONG. 

There may be hope, though long removed. 
And time may vanish’d .joys rest me ; 
But those fond moments i\ hen \\ e lu\ ed 
Are gone—and may return no more ! 

To some those joys lenew’d may be. 

But never can revive for me ! 

Once what delight my soul has known 
To dwell upon thy cherish'd name ; 

I start to find that years have flown. 

And see thee changed, myself the same. 
The same as when unknown to care. 

The same in sorrow—in despair ! 


The last words were interrupted 
by deep sighs, and I heard the sooth¬ 
ing voice of one of the twin sisters 
say: “ Dear Amy (which name be¬ 
trayed to me the secret), why do you 
sing that song ? you know it always 
makes you so melancholy; now do 
come in and see the picture ; it will 
be finished^ to-day, and we must hear 
your opinion.” A d« op low voice 
( answered, ,f Aye, now ; let me go 


now. I had rather not stay here— 
they come to rne so often, and 1 be¬ 
gin to grow terrified—make haste— 
don't you sec them now at the end of 
the cave ? ” “ Sec what, my dear sis¬ 
ter ? ” said my friend. “ The spirits 
to be sure," was the answer ; “ this is 
their time to come, and if we go 
directly we shall miss them—come !” 

At these words they came out of 
the grotto ; I iutcuded to have re- 
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tired before they perceived me, but 
was too late, and finding' I was dis¬ 
covered I joined them, when my 
young acquaintance, with some em¬ 
barrassment, introduced her eldest 
sister, Mrs. ———. The latter re¬ 
ceived my salutations without any 
marks of confusion, or any of that 
wildness I had been so much startled 
at in her conversation. She was 
dressed in deep mourning, a long 
white veil was wound round her head 
in rather a fantastic manner, and her 
beautiful light auburn tresses escaped 
from it; she was very pale and del ; - 
cately fair, which was more remark¬ 
able from the contrast formed by her 
large, full, hazel eyes, shaded by 
dark lashes, that gave them the effect 
of deep black; her face altogether 
was one, such as Guido loved to re¬ 
present, and its extreme pensive 
beauty quite charmed me. J saw 
her ^cqucntly afterwards, but she 
never spoke, and I regarded her as a 
lovely vision. Her story I heard 
lately from an old woman, who had 
formerly been a domestic of the fa¬ 
mily. It is strange how linked toge¬ 
ther are almost all the beings in the 
world, from what apparently oppo¬ 
site -nui cos information is drawn. 

Site had at a very early period of 
het life formed an attachment to a 
youmr man, her senior only by a few 
years, who being entirely without 
for tune, an* 1 in the army—a circum¬ 
stance winch she knew would be a 
great obstacle with her family, had 
little chance of obtaining tin* consent 
of her friends to their union. He 
was handsome, agreeable, and de¬ 
voted ; lie wrote the most exquisite 
verses, at least s'lie could not but 
think so, for she in spited them ; they 
weie both young and imprudent, ami 
thought 

Quando un alma «* all' altra unita 

ijttal jiiuccr un cor risente ! 

A ii si tolga dttlla vita 

Tnttu quel chc non is union* 

Jlfrtasttixio. 


In short they were privately mar¬ 
ried, anti soon after her husband re- 
cehed orders to accompany liis regi¬ 
ment to India! This was a severe 
announcement to the lovers, but 
they had no alternative but to part 
with tears and mutual vows, still re¬ 
solving to conceal their marriage till 
better fortune should smile on him. 

Her sorrow, which she found it im¬ 
possible to hide, in a little time be¬ 
trayed her secret to her mother ; and, 
contrary to the expectations the 
fears of the lovers had conjured up, 
the news was not only calmly re¬ 
ceived, but her father, in his anxiety 
for tin* happiness of his beloved 
child, immediately set preparations 
on foot for her joining her husband. 
All was arranged, and she embarked 
—she reached the Capo, and beheld 
the tomb of him whom she sought! 
he had been seized with a lever 
which had carried him off in a few 
days. She returned broken-hearted 
to her parents, and when her soil was 
born, his mother had no longer power 
to welcome her child; her intellect 
became deranged ; and, though by 
degrees she partially recovered from 
that affliction, deep fits of melan¬ 
choly frequently visited her mind, 
and rendered her incapable of joining 
in society. Her mother’s blindness 
and the loss of her iulunt increased 
her sorrows and her malady. She 
was extremely geutle and fearful in 
the extreme—no violence was to be 
dreaded from her—she excited the 
temlerest compassion, but no feeling 
of terror: her frequent theme was 
that chosen in the song I heard, 
namely, complaint of the inconstancy 
of sonic cherished object—such is the 
inconsistency of madness ; so does it 
add bitterness to grief by imaginary 
wrongs—for her love 

-lie had the truest heart. 

Oh ! he was heavenly true. 

P. P. 


* When hearts are link'd in one suit chain, 
All joy the moments move. 

All! every hour of life is vain 
That is not pass'd in love!— v. r. 

4 
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STANZAS. 

1. 

Since Fate my ev'ry hope destroys 
I may not sing of love to thee, 

Nor tear thee from thy own pure joys 
To bind thee to my misery. 

Thy smile's too like an angel’s smile. 

Thy truth too like an angel's truth— 

To win thy confidence with guile, 

And blast the prospects of thy youth. 

3. 

I will not say that joy may bless 
The soul that is so lonely now. 

Nor bid thee think that happiness 

Will warm my heart and ray my brow. 
Oh! no; I feel that bliss can ne’er 
In tins cold world again be mine: 

I would not wed thee to despair— 

I would not wound a heart like thine ;—• 

3. 

I would not give those eyes a tear, 

1 would not wrong their smiling light. 
Nor make that breast the seat of tear, 

Nor promise hope, and scatter blight,— 

I would not let one pang be given, 

To sere thy mind or dim thy charms. 

For all that euilh, for all that heaven. 
Contain within their giant arms. 

4. 

Life is for thee a cloudless scene— 

A summer scene whole thou inay’st stray 
O’er sunny hills and valleys green, 

Beneath the light of pleasure's ray. 

I will not as thou journey 'st foi th 
Iiang like a cloud thy path above ; 

Nor as the rude and cruel North 

Breathe o'er thy soul my with'rhig love. 

A. 

Thou shalt not fall beneath the blast 
That pours its deadliest wrath on me, 
But live serenely to the last, , 

And glide into eternity. 

With all thy feelings pure and still 
As autumn’s sunset—summer’s calm. 
When evening from her silent hill 
Drops on the vale her tears of balm. 

6 - 

1 will not deem thy smile Jess sweet 
When it shall beam no more oti me. 

Nor think that others use deceit, 

Who tell their hopes and love to thee. 
And when some other yo\ th shall gain 
Thy spotless heart I'll ne’er repine. 

But joy that one I loved in vain 

Has found a happier breast than miue. 
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KARL AND HIS HORSE NICOLAUS. 


A you Kb German who was serv¬ 
ing his time to a jeweller, at Magde¬ 
burg, was allowed by his mastei, in 
the third year of his apprenticeship, 
to go M Brunswick to see his parents. 
That ne might tfleet this with com¬ 
fort to himself, and in a way worthy 
of the assistant of a reputable 
tradesman and public functionary of 
Magdeburg, his master lent him one 
of his own horses, and provided him 
with money; whilst the old cook, 
with whom he was a great favouiite, 
filled his walltt with all the dain¬ 
ties that she could lay her hands 
upon, and gave him sundry well- 
mean lug hints and admonitions touch¬ 
ing tiie temptations that aw aited him 
in Brunswick. It was on the morn¬ 
ing of Midsummer-day, in the year 
1612, that he arose at six o'clock, 
lighted his ti .welling pipe, and 
mounted the steed, which by no means 
seemed to sympathize with his rider 
in the pleasure to he derived from the 
prospect of a long journey. lie was 
in tiuth a sluggish beast, over-fed 
ami under-worked, and apparently 
upon such good terms with himself 
that, wheu he took any thing into 
his head, the whip was of no avail, 
and the spur, however manfully ap¬ 
plied, could not drive him from his 
purpose. lie was so fat, that Karl, 
although a h.imlsomo stripling, look¬ 
ed with his legs sticking out almost 
at right angles like a Y turned up¬ 
side down. “ The devil take thee on 
our journey (said Karl) if thou go 
not more speedily than at present. 
Would I had all the money that 
has been expended on thee in the ar¬ 
ticle of whips; tiuly with that I 
might buy a better animal than thou 
art, or hast been, or ever wilt be.” 
As he concluded his petulant, hut, un¬ 
der all the circumstances, excusable 
harangue, Nicolaus (for that was his 
horse’s name) shook liis head, and gave 
two or three most significant neighs, 
which seemed pretty much the same 
as “ Hold thy peace, and speak not 
of that which thou understandeit 
not! Assutcdly 1 am the best judge 
of what pace is most proper for me 
•and advisable for thee: 1 am .come 
to years of discretion, and shall take 
especial care of thy neck and my own 
Nov. 18*24. 


health and comfort!" Well! 0 n 
they jogged, every now and then re¬ 
newing this kind of conversation, 
which always ended in the same 
manner. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon, Karl, to the entile satis¬ 
faction of Nicolaus, alighted at the 
Three Golden Bottles, a small her- 
hi »fre , or public-house, situated at the 
extremity of a hamlet, replenished his 
meerschaum, and seated himself in a 
room set apatt for the more respect¬ 
able visitors of this notable house of 
entertainment,oil the outside of which 
hung a lioard, whose ci noted letters 
indicated to travellers that— 

Iforses might a stable find. 

And men have liquors to their mind. 

At one corner of the room he be¬ 
held two persons playing at cards, 
and remaiked that one of them, who 
appeared by bis di ess and the sums 
of money that he staked to be a sub¬ 
stantial farmer, continually lost ; at 
which the other, wlio was a dark 
mysterious looking man, only smiled, 
and every now and then incited him 
to continue his destructive course, 
by scying, w It is your turn now ! 
play boldly— the luck cannot always 
keep to one side. Come! to give 
you a better chance, I will put down 
double to your single stakes.” The• 
farmer, buoyed up with the hope of 
regaining his money, which was in¬ 
deed the greater part of what he 
possessed in the world, played on 
until he had lost all, and then, burn¬ 
ing with ill-concealed rage and dis¬ 
appointment, rushed out of the room, 
whilst he, who had made himself 
the possessor of his wealth, laughed 
thrice loudly and triumphantly, and 
stole out, as Karl supposed, to follow 
his unfortunate companion. Now, 
our young traveller had looked on at¬ 
tentively, ami saw the result of their 
gaining with no very pleasant feel¬ 
ings. He was in particular shocked 
and indignant at the cold-hearted 
laugh that escaped from the dark 
lips of the stranger. Karl drank 
his wine faster and faster, and puffed 
out the smoke from his pipe with 
greater rapidity aitd in larger vo¬ 
lumes than he had heretofore dune. 
He was vexed at the defeat and 
*2 K 
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triumph he had just witnessed, and 
vowed in liis own mind, should the 
mau who had last left him return, 
to stake all that his master had given 
him, rather than that ho should carry 
it with so high a hand. The fact is, 
the old cook, to whom we have al¬ 
ready alluded, had given Karl a very 
respectable initiation into the mys¬ 
tery of curd-phi} mg, on divers cold 
winters’ nights by the kitchen lire. 
Now,the game at whieli tileslialigns 
had been engaged was the \ery one 
on whieli he prhhd himself not a lit¬ 
tle. The truth must he spoken — 
mine is not a ju-rfirf hem. Uesides 
being double loaded with ambition, 
he was primed with vanity , which no 
sooner encountered the match ol op¬ 
position than explosion took place, 
which math many ratio r cautious of 
coining in his way. In a shell time 
the successful stranger rt -enteied the 
chamber, but his adversary came not 
with him. lie chalk nged Ka.J,wIm 
instantly accepted his oiler, calkd 
for moie wme, and again Idled his 
pipe. lie played im very small 
slakes, yet his little purse was net¬ 
ting lower and lower, for the stiangir 
hud an advantage over him which he 
was slow to believe, but which was 
at last too evident. At length lie 
had little more than sufficient re¬ 
maining to discharge the bill of the 
herbergist, and aiose from the table 
with impatience and vexation. It is 
doubtful whether the loss of the 
money affected him so much as the 
wound that his youthful pride had 
suffered. He was turning to depart, 
when the laugh, or rather yell, ol his 
companion checked him. Stung to 
the soul by the insult he had just re¬ 
ceived, Karl flew towards him and 
aimed a blow full at his face, but, in 
the act of doing so, fell forward on 
his hands. He spiang up, but the 
stranger was gone, although the floor 
had been and was still closed and the 
windows were down. Karl’s anger 
now gave place to astonishment. He 
was convinced that the stranger had 
dealings with the devil; nay, he al¬ 
most thought that he had been gam¬ 
bling with the arch master of the ce¬ 
remonies himself. He found also 
that cither astonishment or Kliniish 
wine had had the effect of making 
liis steps indecisive, his head giddy, 
and reduced the chance of keeping 
on his legs, ana the risk of falling 


down, to pretty even terms. He how¬ 
ever paid his host,and, without know¬ 
ing how he got there, found himself 
on the hack of Nicolaus, rilling along 
as it appeared to him much more ra¬ 
pidly than usual. What surprised 
him hiost of all was, that everything 
around him seemed likewise to have 
gotten the travelling iu;min£ There 
were some line old elms going at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, and, what 
was voiy reuiaikahle, some little 
shiubs that grew near appeared to 
keep up with them. A large farm 
house was in pnrsuiL ol a barn, hut 
they weie so well matched, that there 
\\ as little hope of its being overtaken. 
There was also an admirable steeple¬ 
chase between the heads of two dis¬ 
tant churches, and a boy who was 
sitting on a bank by the road side 
rode past him i.i excellent stile. 
“ This may be all very ugieealde 
(lnutteied KniJjlo the parlies con¬ 
tented, but, foi 103 p‘iit, 1 eaie not 
how soon tin y finish tin ii fnn^-wind- 
id l.tce. t?top, stop—Nicolaus, no 
galloping it it please tluo, tliou un- 
1 uly '•teed of Satan. Wlieneiei 1 
have dt silts! tine to use thy spied, 
thou hast trone slo w cnoiudi, and now 
thou must, out of thy very obstinacy, 
autl regardless of my safety, hurry tin 
as il thy master were behind thee ! ” 
He pulled the rein as he finished 
speaking, and Nicolaus suddenly 
stood still. liis rider had awakened 
him from a fine sleeping jog-trot, 
and he looked as it he much mar¬ 
velled what satisfactory reason could 
he given for it. There was no stable 
near, which doubtless appeared to 
him the only fair excuse lor a full 
stop, nor was there the least sign of 
provemlei. However, for once, he 
seemed tit tin mined to do as his rider 
wislu tl, and still lie stood 
As llildclmmd the gallant kniglite. 

Who saw Ins ladye’s ghost at niglite 
Throwc off the veiling palle and bhroude. 
And vanish through a parted eloude. 

Karl began to be better satisfied, 
for as he had before conceived that 
he was riding at a gallop when Nieo¬ 
laus was innocent of everything save 
and except the jog-trot before men¬ 
tioned, so he now thought that he 
was enjoying a very pleasant lady¬ 
like canter, when in truth he was as 
immovable as his mnjtsty ol Char¬ 
ing Crots. After riding on <or some 
time ut the i.itc ol no miles an houi. 
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he fell asleep, and a little after, as 
an almost necessary consequence, 
fell from his saddle. His fall, how¬ 
ever, was broken by ,1 Ltd of net¬ 
tle's, which seemed to have grown 
there lor his especial accommoda¬ 
tion ; but he was not so grateful as 
he should have been, for lit* threw 
away Sftine very choice Herman to 
anathematize them. To he sure he 
had lost his money, a circumstance 
which seldom tends to sweeten a 
man’s temper oj to put him in good 
humour; but what then? Hail lie 
fallen direct to the ground he might 
have broken an arm, or lee, aye, 01 
even his neck, whereas he was now' 
only stune all over his fn< e and 
hands, anil ought to havcielunud 
thanks to the Virgin that it was no 
worse. Were all mankind to aet 
upon this suggestion there would not 
be a sluele unhappy person li\ ing. 
The criminal sentenced to a short im¬ 
prisonment woidd hi "-s his stars and 
foci happy that it was not a long mn ; 
the c'»nv"n.t urd< n d tor n 'inspoi g'tion 
might consol.* bine. It with the idea 
that it was better than being h metri : 
and the man who .diuuld bedooimd 
loirgam liteiani faeere.” 01, in 
plain terms, who had received a pro¬ 
mise of being hanged, might trill be 
delighted in thinking how far pre¬ 
ferable it is to burning. It is bad 
policy to f.arcy our own ills greater 
than those of others, for in pro¬ 
portion as we magnify the ev ils 
of life, wo* increase our imagi¬ 
nary sufferings in enduring them. 
Hut to return to Karl; he loft 
his inasloi’s horse to amuse him¬ 
self as he might think fit, placed 
himself under a tree, and in a mi¬ 
nute more was fast asleep, Nico¬ 
laus, who, to do him justice, w as 
not always ins» nsible to the force of 
good example, deliberately walked 
to a spot opposite Karl's resting 
place, laid himselfdown, and, after a 
few preliminary nods, imitated his 
master to the life. 

Karl had been but n short time 
asleep, when confused and crowded 
dreams of what had lately happened 
disturbed liis iepo«e The dark 
stranger whom he met at the inf! 
was the principal aetm in the suin- 
nambiilatory drama tliaf was going 
011. Ka< 1 beheld and hi-aid him with 
shuddering aild wifi* houoi, al¬ 
though, when siipe>stUi"'i was cat 


of the case, he had little fear in his 
composition, as was manifested on 
various occasions when his high spi¬ 
rit seemed to take but one leap from 
his heart to his fist, to knock those 
down from whom he considered that 
lie had received ail affront. He got 
his first rudiments, however, of su¬ 
perstitious lore from his nurse, and 
the old cook at his master’s com¬ 
pleted In', edueation in that particu¬ 
lar branch. The devil was generally 
the hero of most of lu< stones, and, 
to speak di-mu-rostf illy, she scarcely 
g:o e Irim Ids due. Nothing was done, 
liowf 1 cr diabolical, that was not 
innm diately put down to his ac¬ 
count; and “he oftm found after- 
waid-, that what she had attributed 
to him had bun committed by per¬ 
sons who had pas-, d in the world ns 
phais and Hod-leming chin actors. 
The ghost stmii - that he heard had 
their 1 fleet upon Karl in no ordinary 
dceiee, and imbmd him with all the 
visionary and rem uitie ideas that 
ofti o lead youth into 1 nor, but at the 
f«t.a t’niu throw a charm over that 
period of life 

Yl'lien hearts have not a dream of sorrow, 
.And thought scarce ventures to the morrow, 
lint takes its light and tripping way 
Through all the pleasures of to-day. 

He suddenly awoke from his slum¬ 
bers, and found Nicolaus standing 
close beside him. The bright tints 
of day were departing, and tw ilight • 
was scattering her rose-hues over 
the cloudliss lace of lieavcu. Tiun- 
quillity reigned the goddess of the 
scene/ and the w imls and the birds 
and the w aters paid her their silent 
homage. 

Kail had not rested sufficiently to 
maintain his equilibrium with any 
certainty', but he mounted his steed 
with a doteiurination of pieeeeding 
as quickly as it might please his per¬ 
tinacious four-footed companion. lie 
gave Nicolaus Iris head, who seemed 
to move along with no inconsiderable 
alacrity ; indeed, at times his mas¬ 
ter was by no means too proud of 
his equestrian talent to prevent his 
occasionally icsnrtiiur to the mane. 
a\ Inch, although not perfectly jockey- 
like, po M‘«sed the advantage of 
keeping him in his saddle—no small 
< cM-iocr ’‘ion Ip the bve fo a youth 
will> only about ten-fiord of In. 
sens! ■ about Imn—thcmnii 10 it" 00 
V* lx '» 
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one was neai to scrutinize his ac¬ 
tions. Well, on he went, thinking 
of the pleasures that awaited him at 
Brunswick, and anticipating the kind 
■welcome he should receive from his 
relatives and friends, when he was 
suddenly moused from hi* waking 
drt.un by healing the sound of «i 
horse’s hoofs close at his side. He 
turned his head, and was startled to 
find the same tall daik figure who 
had contrived to make hint lide so 
much lighter, by i hiding him of several 
supernumerary silver pieces at the inn, 
on a black steed, which exactly kept 
pace with his own animal. At the 
first moment. Kail thought of endea¬ 
vouring to pei snade Nicolaus to use 
his best speed, by a luaniul applica¬ 
tion of the whip ; but when he con¬ 
sidered tlie un> icldine attributes of 
hisstoical quadruped, be gave up the 
idea in despair. His alarm too was in 
some degree dissipated by the changed 
address of the stiamrci, who cour¬ 
teously wished him a good evening, 
and testified his delight at having a 
companion on so lonely a mad. 
Though Karl was ratio r moie assm- 
ed, he by no means felt that the de¬ 
light was mutual. “ Cm sc the fel¬ 
low ! (thought the youth) it lequiies 
no great stretch of politeness to be 
civil to a person v lien you an tiding 
with liis money in your licit. I 
would that liis ia\ en-hided beast 
knew how to stumble and bieak the 
ill-favoured cheat’s neck, or at least 
put out his collar-bone !” This cha¬ 
ritable sentence*, however, he deemed 
it quite as well not to give nrd rote, 
for it struck him forcibly that it 
might not be considered by his fellow- 
traveller in the light of a joke. As 
the stranger entcieu more fully into 
conversation. Kail’s fears by degiees 
began to abate ; but he could not 
help now and then giving a sly look 
under the black horse’s belly, to see 
whether the other foot of the unknown 
rider corresponded with the one 
which he had a view of. lint lie had 
no opportunity" of satisfying liis cu¬ 
riosity, fur if lie cvei slackened his 
pace that the olhei might go on be¬ 
fore him, the sti anger also pulled his 
rein and remained always close at 
his side. At length they came to a 
narrow pass, between two hills, 
where two hows touUl not go a- 
Vneast, and C.nl .aid to himself— 


“ Ha! ha ! I have thee now, or the 
devil’s in’t ! ” lie drew up that 
the stranger might pass on first, 
but he was too polite to take prece¬ 
dence, and Carl was obliged to go 
on. When lie hail gone about half¬ 
way through the narrow road, he 
tinned to hu\ e a full view of the gen¬ 
tleman who had stood so much upon 
forms, but how git at was his sur¬ 
prise to find that there was not a 
tiacc ol him to he seen! So, so, 
(eiied Karl) this plate did not tempt 
thee, thou aicli-fieiid ! thou liked’st 
not to show thy cloven foot, and 1 
give thee credit for having some 
shame left; though veiilv 1 am glad 
to lit* quit of thy visage !” When he 
came to the end of the pass, and was 
jogging on gaily, lie m.nly drnppt d 
limn his saddle, at finding the daik 
lider, whom he Untied he had left 
behind, still by bis side- “ I maik 
thy sin pi isc, (said lie to Karl) but 1 
saw when tlmu writ inline bctoie me 
that thy how had lost lu- tail, and 
out ol compassion for the pom beast, 
butted ftn the tlie** that annoy him. 
and ri spect for his i idei, 1 w cut bat k, 
and by good loitune found it lying 
on the mad. I lute now, (added 
lie) gie.it pltMMiif in rtstoiing r it 
miinjuied.” Sayine this lie pr«. seat¬ 
ed it with a vciy creditable bow to 
Karl, vi ho gazed on the tawny lelit 
in utter astonishment. How Nico¬ 
laus hail lost bis tail lie could by no 
means conjeetme. He was, indeed, 
so amazed that lie forgot In thank 
the stranger for his com tesy, at u hicli 
the othei appeared in no wise olfend- 
etl. lf So, then (said Kail at last) I 
am on a tailless hoi sc! it is well 
that it will be dark by the time l 
come to my journey’s end, or I 
should be followed tluough the 
stiect as if I were an imp of the 
dev--” he stopped Hunt in hisspet eh, 
foi la* peiceivetl that he had com¬ 
mit ted hitnselfi as his companion 
seemed not at sill to relish the in¬ 
sinuation. He turned, howevei, 
with renewed'good humour to Kail, 
and said: ‘‘ Come, come, tliv ca-r 
is not so hopeless. Thou shalt not 
be on the back of an imperfect ani¬ 
mal. (live me tlu* tail, and pledge 
me thy woitl that thou wilt look 
straight forward, and not once cast 
thine eyes backward to make thy ie- 
maiks on my proceedings, and 1 pm- 
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inise without loss of time to affix, the 
lly-flapping appendage once more to 
the hinder part of thy steed.” 

Karl, although he strongly doubted 
the possibility of such a mameuvro, 
williugly pledged his word, and in a 
moment afterwards heard the stran¬ 
ger mutter something which was un¬ 
intelligible to him, but w-hieh he 
made no question was some spell 
used in the ceremony of tail-fixing. 
“ Turn (said the stranger, who was 
now again beside him), thy horse is 
repaired!” Karl did as he was le- 
questcd, and the tail was manifest ; 
but Nicolaus betiayed as little joy at 
the recovery of it, as lie had evinced 
sorrow for its loss. Karl could not 
help suspecting that the stranger had 
made him pi'nmisc to look sti night 
forwatd, not so much out ot leai that 
he should be a spy upon his opera¬ 
tions. as that lie dreadt d an expo¬ 
sure of the cloven-foot ; n< vortlicless 
he thanked him for hi*- good olliccs, 
and kept on his way Altei a time it 
oecuired to him that a pipe would he 
no li.ul tliiinr; hut when lie had till* cl 
it. found to his moitification tli.it he 
had lost his tliut, and begun railing in 
good set terms at liis own caieless- 
ne-s and indiscretion. “ Despair not, 
while 1 am nem thee (said the 
stmuci 11; hold thy pipe tow-aids me! 
No soom i w .is this ilunei than he 
Ine,tilted • pnn it, and the tobacco 
was limb'd. Karl felt now convinced 
that lie was tiavelling with Satan; 
for the licih burnt lather blue than 
otherwise, and there was a villanous 
smack of sulphur iu the only w-liitf 
that he took. He had a very certain 
presentiment that his companion had 
not hi ought tin* the which he had 
just given him from the same place 
•where Prometheus had obtained hit. 
The pipe dropped from his lips, ami 
he trembled Irom head to foot. He 
now began to devise means of ridding 
himself of his hlaek-art-practising 
fellow-traveller. lie hud observed 
on their journey that when they came 
near any of the crosses, which are 
common to this day iu Catholic coun¬ 
tries, his companion vanished, anti 
did not rejoin him until they were out 


of sight of those devil's eye-sores. 
He now resolved to make the best 
use of his observation, and happening 
to espy a small cross at a little dist¬ 
ance, and seeing that his good inend 
had left him as usual,. he rode up to 
it. dismounted, and easily drew- it 
from the ground. “ It’s an 111 pro¬ 
cession, they say, when the devil 
carries the cross (cried Karl), so I’ll 
e’en he he fore-liand with him.'’ He 
threw it across his shoulders, vaulted 
into his saddle, and trotted forward, 
until lie came to a town which he 
supposed to he the place of his des¬ 
tination. Nicolaus made a sudden 
halt and neighed loudly ; and lashes 
and cat esses were alike ineffectual to 
induce him to pioceed. A door was 
opened, and the old cook who knew 
the voice ol Nicolaus too well to he 
mistaken, welcomed the young ap¬ 
prentice home again to his master’s 
house, at Magdcbmg. The truth 
is. that Nicolaus, liking better a 
diity stahh than a than load, had 
taken cure to turn his head home¬ 
ward, when his rider awoke from his 
slumber under the tree, and Karl 
was obliged to defer his visit to 
Brunswick until a hittei opportunity 
should occur. 11c told his master 
the whole story on the next morning ; 
hut the jeweller (unbeliever as he 
was *) attributed every thing to his 
Mipeistitiou and state of intoxica¬ 
tion ; hut the old cook was ftdly per¬ 
suaded that he had actually been in 
the society of the <leiil, and was not 
satisfied that he was entirely out of 
his, the said devil’s power, until he 
had confessed to the priest of the 
family, and purified himself with an 
additional sprinkling ot holy water. 
Ilis master had the cross burned, and 
warned Karl not to mention the cir¬ 
cumstance of his having sacrilegiously 
carried it oil’, as he might incur the 
displeasure of the holy church. Karl 
did as he was desired, and on the 
following day the removal of the 
cross was discovered, and considered 
as a miracle by tlu: good people of 
Lower Saxony iu the seventeenth een- 
tuiy. 


K. 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HAYLEY. 


Tim most remarkable incidents in 
Hayley's Life are to be collected 
froin his Memoirs of himself, edited 
by his friend the ltev. Dr. Johnson, 
better known as the favourite kins¬ 
man of Cowpcr. The Memoirs, 
though somewhat more copious than 
many readers might have wished 
them, are yet far from being devoid 
of entertainment to the lovers of lite¬ 
rary biography. 

William Ilayley was born at Chi¬ 
chester on the 2Uth of October, 1715. 
His father was a private gentleman, 
son of oue Dean of Chichester, and 
nephew to another. Having enrich¬ 
ed himself by a union w ith the daugh¬ 
ter of an opulent merchant, ■who died 
without leaving him any children, he 
married for his second wife, Mary, 
a daughter of Colonel Yates, a re¬ 
presentative in Parliament for the 
city of Chichester, the mother of the 
poet. 

His father dying •when he was 
three years old, ami his only brother 
soon after, William became the sole 
care of a discreet and affection¬ 
ate woman. A similar lot will be 
found to have influenced the earlier 
years of many who have been most 
distinguished for theii virtues or abi¬ 
lities in after life. He was taught to 
read by three sisters, of the name of 
Russell, who kept a gill’s school at 
Chichester; and pleased himself by 
relating that, when in his 03d year, 
he presented to one of them, w ho still 
continued in the same employment 
with her faculties unimpaired, a re¬ 
cent edition of his Triumphs of Tem- 

{ ier. His first instructoi in the 
earned languages was a master in 
the same city, who appeared to be so 
incompetent to the task he had un¬ 
dertaken, that Mrs. Ilayley removed 
her son to the school of a Mr. Wootle- 
son, at Kingston. lie had not been 
Jong here, when he was seizt d with 
a. violent fit of illness, which obliged 
his. mother, who had now fixed her 
resilience in London, to take him 
home, after having nursed him for 
some weeks at Kingston, with little 
hopes of life. Of the anxiety With 
which she watched over him, he’has 
left the following pathetic memorial 
in hts Essay on Epic Poetry • 


Thou tender saint, to whom he owes much 
more 

Than ever child to parent owed before. 

In life’s first season, when the flier’s Home 
Shrunk to dcfoimity lus shrivel’d fi.uue. 
And turn’d each fairer iui.ije m his b.uni 
To blank confusion aiid hci crazy tiam, 
’Twas thine, with constant lose, tlnough 
lingc ling ycais. 

To bathe thy ideot orphan v ith thy tears ; 
Day after day, and night succeeding night. 
To turn incessant to the hideous sight. 

And frequent watch, if haply at thy view 
Departed reason might not dawn anew. 

The first sign he gave of returning 
intellect, was an exclamation on seeing 
a hare run across the road as they were 
taking an airing in Richmond paik. 
On his recovery, his mothci pmvided 
him a private tutor in Ciruk and 
Latin, of the name of Ayles, fmmeily 
a fellow of King’s Colli ye, < ’am- 
bridge; while slie hcr-elf and his 
nurse, a faithful servant in the family 
for moie than fifty years, encouraged 
his eaily piopcnsity for English lite- 
ratuie; the former by reading to 
him, and the other by making him 
recite passages out of tragedies, of 
which the good woman was passion¬ 
ately fond. 

In August, 1757, his mother placed 
him at Eton, "wheie he remained 
about six years, at the end of which 
time he was removed to Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Like many othi i s, 
he acknowledges the illusion of con¬ 
sidering oui ‘■eliool-bny days as the 
happiest of life. The infiimitit .s, 
which his sickness had brought on, 
made him extrumly suitihic to the 
jibes and lough ticatment of tin. big¬ 
ger boys, and the accidental neglect 
of a Cheek lesson exposed him to a 
flogging which he uevti quite for¬ 
gave. One ol his tutors at Eton was 
Dr. Roberts, author of Judah llcstoi- 
ed, a poem, hi which the numbers of 
the Paradise Lost art happily imi¬ 
tated. By him, the young 1 scholar 
w r as confirmed in that love of com- 
losiug verse which he could trace 
jack to his ninth year. '1 licit* is 
little piomise in the specimens he 
gives of his earlier attempts. • His 
English oilc on the birth of the pre¬ 
vent King, inserted in the Cambridge 
collection, is an indilTi rent perform¬ 
ance, even lor a boy. At tjie univci- 
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sity, lie describes himself to have 
studied diligently, to have given 
many of his hours to drawing and 
painting, and to have lormcd friend¬ 
ships which were dissolved only by 
death. On Thornton, a number of 
the same hall, the most favoured of 
these associates, whom he lost when 
a young man, he wrote ;ui elegy, 
which is one of the best of his works. 
AVith him he improved himself in the 
Spanish and Italian language’s, the 
latte’i of which they studied under 
Isola, a teacher at t 'amlnidge, after¬ 
wards creditably known by an edi¬ 
tion of the (lerusaleiumc Libe*rata. 
Ilayley entered Ids name at the Mid¬ 
dle Temple on the 13th of June, 
1706, and in the following year quit¬ 
ted Cambridge without a degree. 
He now made some ineffectual at¬ 
tempts towaids fixing his choice of a 
profession in life; but at last poetry, 
and especially the drama, were suf¬ 
fered to engross him. In October, 
1700, he married Eliza, the daughter 
of Doctor Hall, Dean of Chichester. 
r J nis latly had been the confidant of 
his attachment to another. The 
match was on his part entered on 
j athcr from disappointment than love; 
and was made contrary to the advice 
of his surviving parent, who repre¬ 
sented to him the danger there was 
lest his wife should inherit an incura¬ 
ble ins;, lity under which her mother 
had long laboured. Many years after 
he put her away, fancying himself 
no longer able to endure a wayward¬ 
ness of temper, which, as he thought, 
amounted nearly to the calamity that 
hud bicu apprehended. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1771 , ho retired with his wile 
and mother from Cheat Queer i-street, 
where they had hitherto resided, to 
his paternal estate at Kartham in 
Sussex ; but in the ensuing winter 
his mother went back to Loudon lor 
medical advice and there died. 

lie had endeavoured, but in vain, 
to briiur several of his tragedies on 
the stage. Garrick, with some hol¬ 
low compliments, rejected one, called 
the .Afflicted Father, of which the 
story appears to have been too shock¬ 
ing for representation. It w r as that a 
father had supplied his son, updor 
sentence of death, with poison, and 
when too late found that lie was par¬ 
doned. Another called the Syrian 
Queen, which he had imitated from 
tire Kodogiuie of C oincilk, was it>- 
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fused with mote sincerity by Col- 
man. A third nut no better recep¬ 
tion from Harris. “ Persuaded,” as 
he says, “ by his own seiittiiions 
that he had a considerable portion of 
native poetic fire in his mind, he re¬ 
solved to display it in a composition 
less subjet t to the caprice of mana¬ 
gers, yet more arduous in its execu¬ 
tion. In short, he determined to be¬ 
gin an epic poem.” lie chose for his 
subject the extorting of Magna 
Cliarta from King John. Tin* death 
of his friend Thornton in 1780, who 
had watched the progress of this 
essay with much soluitudc for its 
success, chiefly induced him to re¬ 
linquish a design, which w r as in truth 
ill fitted to his powets. In the Essay 
on Epic Poetry, he recommended it 
to Mason, who was not much better 
able to accomplish it than himself. 

1 am unwilling to detain my reader 
by an account of the numerous 
poems, which he either did not com¬ 
plete or did not commit to the press. 
His unpublished verses, as he told 
me a few years before his death, a- 
mouutcd to six times the number of 
those in print. 

His first publication was tbc Epis¬ 
tle on Painting to Romney, in 1778. 
The two next in the following year 
were anonymous, the one A Congra¬ 
tulatory Epistle to Admiral Keppel 
on his Acquittal; the othci An Essay 
on the Ancient Greek Model (as lie 
called it) to Ilishop Loivth, remon¬ 
strating against the contention which 
the bishop had cult red into with 
Warburtoii, and which ho thought 
unworthy so excellent a prelate. In 
1780, he produced, besides the Verses 
on tlie Death of Mr. Thornton, an 
Ode to Howard, anti the Epistles on 
llistoiy addiessetl to Gibbon, which 
gained him the intimacy of the his¬ 
torian and the philanthropist. The 
success of these works encouraged 
him to project the Triumphs of 
Temper, the most popular of all his 
poems, which he published in 1781. 
The next year saw the publication of 
his E’-say on Epic Poetry; in the 
notes to which he introduced much 
information on the poetry of Italy and 
Spain, then less known among us 
than at pi emit; and he endeavoured 
to rouse the spirits of Wright the 
painter at Derby, by an ode, which 
was printed for private circulation.. 
In 1784, he published a volume of 
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plays, consisting of tragedies and 
comedies, the latter of which were iti 
rhyme. The gratification of seeing 
his dramas represented on the stage, 
which lie had before solicited in vain, 
was now offered by Colman, who 
proposed thiough tlu author’s book- 
sellei to bring out a tragedy and 
comedy. Lord ltu^sell, and The T wo 
Connoisseurs, at the llaymarkct. “A 
comedy in rhyme,” the manager ob¬ 
served, “ was a liold attempt ; but 
when so well executed as in the pre¬ 
sent instance, he thought, would be 
received with favour, especially on a 
stage of a genius somewhat similar 
to that of a private theatre for which 
it was proiessedly written.” Both 
tragedy and comedy were well re¬ 
ceived, but with so little emolument 
to the poet, that he had to pay for 
his own seat at the representation. 
Marcella, the other tragedy, was also 
acted, in 1780, when it was condemn¬ 
ed at one house, and in three nights 
after applauded at the other. The 
author account* d for this whimsical 
change of fortune by supposing the 
piece to have been placed only on a 
few hours’ prepaiation by the mana¬ 
ger at Drury-Lant, in older to get 
the start of llanis anil prevent his 
success by having the play damned 
before it appeared on his theattc. 

Hayley was, however, now in great 
favour w ith the publi**; the first edi¬ 
tion of his plajs was sold in a fort¬ 
night ; and through the inteivention 
of his friend Thomas Bayne, the 
bookseller, lie le-purchased for 400/. 
from Dodsley the copyright of all he 
had written, ft would have been 
well if his poetical career had closed 
here ; for whatever he did afterwards 
in this way met either with disre¬ 
gard or contempt. Such was the 
fate of a Poem on the Anniversaiy of 
the Revolution in 1788 ; of an imita¬ 
tion of a German opeia, called the 
Trial of the Rovers, which he sold to 
Harris for 100/. but which failed at 
C'ovent-Garden in 1789; of Eudora, 
a tragedy, acted with no better suc¬ 
cess in 1790 ; of the National Advo¬ 
cates, intended to commemorate the 
triumph of Erskine in bis defence of 
lloipe Tooke in 1795; of an Elegy 
on Sir William Jom". in the same 
year; of an E^.i> on Sculpture in 
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1800 ; of Ballads on Animals, the 
most empty of his productions that 1 
have seen, in 1802 ; of the Triumphs 
of Music in 1804 ; of Stauzas to the 
Patriots in Spain in 1808; and of 
anothei volume of plays in 1811. 

Yet he still continued to secure to 
himself some shaie of attention by 
several works in prose. In the Essay 
on Old Maids, published, in 1785, 
there is ail agreeable combination of 
learning, sprightliness and arch hu¬ 
mour. He now ami then approaches 
to ii reverence on sacred subjects, 
but, as 1 am petsuaded, without any 
ill intention; the dedication of the 
book to Mrs. Cat ter gave much of¬ 
fence to that lady, ilia Dialogues 
on Johnson and Chesterfield, in 1787, 
coutiast the character of these wri¬ 
te! s in a lively rnannei and with some 
power of discrimination, but the 
partiality of the author is very evi¬ 
dent. He had himself “ sacrificed ” 
too successfully to the Graces to be a 
fail umpire between the Tough scho- 
lai and the polished nobleman. The 
Young Widow r , or the History of 
Cornelia Sedley, a novel, was pub¬ 
lished without his name (as the last- 
incntioned two hooks had also been) in 
17 89. For this he received 200/. from 
Mr. Nichols. The purchaser found his 
bargain a hard one ; for the novel 
had little to recommend it, heimr de¬ 
ficient in probability of incident and 
character. lie made up for the loss 
by presenting his bookseller with 
another anonymous work entitled the 
“ Eulogies of Howard, a Vision,” 
in prose .* His “ Life of Milton," 
was intended for an edition of the 
poet to he published by Nichols the 
King’s printer; but an abridgment 
of it only waB employed in 179t for 
the purpose, some passages being 
not thought courtly enough for the 
royal eye. lit* afterw surds published 
it without mutilation. The design 
of this work, to which he devoted 
two years -of diligent application, 
was to vindicate Milton from the as¬ 
perity of Johnson—a tusk, which ac¬ 
cording to the gcncial opinion, has 
•since been more ably executed by 
Doctor Symrnons. He had, however, 
reason to be satisfied with this under¬ 
taking, as it led to an acquaintance 
and friendship with Covvper, who 
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was at the same _ time engaged in 
writing notes to Milton. Eight years 
after, it fell to his lot to write a Life 
of Cowpor himself. This proved to 
him the most lucrative of all his lite¬ 
rary engagements ; but its success 
was owing principally not to the 
narrative but to the private letters 
of Cowper which accompanied them. 
Of the Life and Letters ho added 
another volume iu 1804; and in 1809 
wrote the Life of Romnev, which, 
having no such attraction, did not re¬ 
commend itself to the public notice. 

From the time that he left London, 
in 1774, till his death, a period of 1<> 
years, he was seldom long absent 
from his home, first at Enrtliam, and 
afterwards at Felpham, a pleasant 
village on the sea-shore, distant only 
a lew miles lrom his former resi¬ 
dence. Cowper, who visited him at 
Eartham, in 1192, speaks of the house 
as “ the most elegant mansion he 
had ever inhabited, surrounded by 
the most delightful pleasure grounds 
he had ei er seen,” and observes “ he 
had no conception that a poet could 
l>e the owner of such a paradise.” 
The house w as built, and the plea- 
suie grounds laid out by himself. 
Here l saw him in the next summer 
but one after Cowpei’s visit. His ha- 
hit'> appear eel to me such as they were 
long aitei wards described by Mrs. 
Opie—th< se of extreme retirement, 
of abstemiousness, and of family de¬ 
votion. He was at that time em¬ 
ployed on his Life of Milton, and in 
educating his son, a promising boy, 
who under the age of fourteen had 
begun to translate the Epistles of 
Horace into tolerable blank verse. 
On accompanying me the next morn¬ 
ing out of “ Paradise,” the lad 
spoke to me* with some sorrow of his 
father’s refusal to let him “ join a 
pack of hounds in the neighbour¬ 
hood.” He died in his 20th year, a 
victim probably to the secluded life 
and the studious habits to which his 
parent hail so early devoted him. 
llis mother, a servant in the family, 
as 1 was told l>y Anna Seward, de¬ 
clared him to be the son of a young 
orphan, named Howell, who having 
been benevolently received by Hay key 
into his house, and through his 
means promoted in the military ser¬ 
vice of the East India Company, 
soon after peiislied by shipwreck. 
But the features of the boy told a 


different story, and one more con¬ 
sonant to that of the poet, by whom 
he was always acknowledged for lug 
son. He was, for some time, the 
pupil of Mr. Flagman, who auguu-d 
highly of his abilities, and who, it the 
young man had lived, would certainly 
have done all that could be done by 
example and instruction to render 
him illustrious in his art and respect¬ 
able as a man. * 

Considering lii.s independence on 
any profession, the ease of his man¬ 
ners, his talents for conversation, 
and his knowledge of modem lan¬ 
guages, it may be -wondered that 
II ay ley did not mix more in society, 
or visit other countries besides his 
own. Once, indeed, when a young 
man, he made an excursion to* Scot¬ 
land ; and, in the summer of 1790, 
passed three -weeks at Paris with his 
friends, Carwardine and Romney, 
from whence, much to the scandal of 
the neighbourhood, he brought back 
a Flench governess tor his soil. Mrs. 
Hayley had then left him, or rather 
been gently forced out of his house ; 
and, afterwaids, when she beirged 
for leave to return, was duiied it. 
From his own account ol the matter, 
and lrom the lottos that passed be¬ 
tween them, some of which he has 
jmh'ished in his Memoirs, it is diffi¬ 
cult to acquit him of blame, and not 
to wish that he had endured with 
more patience the foibles of a w oman, 
who, though irreproachable in her 
own conduct, was more indulgent 
•than she need have been to his frail¬ 
ties. He appears, however, to have 
been anxious tin her happiness after 
they were separated. She died in 
London in 1797, and received from 
her husband the empty honours of a 
funeral sermon and an epitaph. He 
was loth to quit lias home except on 
some errand of friendship, when he 
was ever ready to run to the Land’s 
End. I remember his quoting to mo 
the following line out of JEschylns, 
on the advantage of a master’s pre¬ 
sence in his own family. 

"Oppa yd(> odfiwv vofitZut £e<nrorov 
vapovirinv. 

He seems lo have taken delight in 
the instruction of youth. Besides 
his own boy, he undertook to educate 
gratuitously two sqns of his friend, 
Mr- Carwardine, and one of Ids 
neighbour, Lord Egreiuout. C >11 tin* 
death of VVartou, he declined souiw 
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advances that wore made him through 
his friends, towards an offer of the 
laurcateship. Nothing hut a high 
sense of independence could have 
prompted this refusal; ior, though no 
courtier, lie was not wanting in loy¬ 
alty; and thi stipend would have 
been a welcome addition to an income 
which barely sufficed his own mode¬ 
rate wants and his liberal contribu¬ 
tions to the necessities of others. 

lie was not more fortunate in a 
second marriage than he had been in 
his first. The vain confidence which 
he placed in his good stars on this 
occasion shall be told in his own 
words, which are as follows : 

While he was deeply engaged in his 
biographical compositions, lie used to say, 
‘ I have not leisure to wander from my 
hermitage, and look into the world in quest 
of a wife; but I feel a strong persuasion, 
that if it is really good for me to venture 
once more on marriage, 

that step 

Of deepest hazard, and of highest hope, 

my kind stars will conduct to my cell some 
compassionate fair one, fond of books and 
retirement, who may be willing to enliven, 
with the songs of tenderness, the solitude of 
a poetical hermit.’ 

Such was the frame of mind in the re¬ 
cluse, when an incident occurred, that gra¬ 
dually seemed to accomplish a completion 
of his prophecy. This incident was a 
visit from an old ecclesiastical acquaint¬ 
ance, attended by two young ladies, Mary 
and Harriet Wclford, daughters of an aged 
and retired merchant on Blackheath. 

The countenance and musical talents of 
the elder sister made a strong impression 
on the sequestered poet. Their act idcntal 
visit .gradually led to his second man inge 
on the 23d of March, 1801), an event at¬ 
tended with much general exultation and 
delight, though evidently, like the usual 
steps of poets in the world, rather a step of 
hasty affection than of deliberate prudence. 

In three years they were sepa¬ 
rated ; I know not for what lcasous. 
On showing me some gaps in his li¬ 
brary, he said that they had been 
made by proceedings in J lectors 
Commons. 

To Fclpham, where lie passed the 
last twenty yoars of his life, there 
retired also, to end his days in privacy 
and quiet. Doctor Cyril Jackson, 
who had been many years Dean of 
Christ Church, and in that time had 
refused some of the highest honours 
in the church. It is said that when 
Hayley waited on him, the Doctor 


declined entering upon an inter¬ 
change of visits; but said that he 
should be happy to establish an in¬ 
tercourse of a different kind, and to 
send him occasionally books, or any 
thing else which he might happen to 
have, and which Hayley might be 
without, and to receive from him the 
same neighbourly accommodations in 
return. Accordingly, when the poet 
took a wife in his old age, he sent the 
Doctor a piece of the Wedding cake, 
with a message, that he hoped at 
some futuic time to receive a neigh- 
bom ly communication of the same 
sort in return. 

In 1818, he told me that bis medi¬ 
cal attendant was apprehensive of 
his becoming dropsical, and bad pre¬ 
scribed him a glass ot port wine alter 
his dinner, llis usual drink before 
this had been water. In the October 
of the following year, he wrote to me 
that “ he had been assailed by two of 
the most formidable enemies of the 
human frame ; and had hem almost 
demolished by a fit of apoplexy, and 
a fit of the stone : the blow from the 
former,” lie adds, “ was so violent, 
that my physician despaired of my 
revival; but, by the mercy of Hea¬ 
ven, I am so far revived, that I can 
again enjoy a social and literary in¬ 
tercourse with my friends ; and even 
dabble again in thyme; but, as 1 
suspect, that my rhymes, like the 
Homilies of Clil Bias' Aichbishop, 
may savour of apoplexy, I think it 
right to keep them in utter privacy.” 

Ilis other complaint, the stone, tci- 
minated his life on the 12tli ol No¬ 
vember, 1820. 

Under all his Ruflcrings (says his early 
friend, M r. Sargent), lie was never heard to 
express a querulous won!; and, if 1 liad 
not seen it, 1 could not hate thought it pos¬ 
sible for so much constant patience and re¬ 
signation to have been exhibited under so 
many years of grievous pain. Of his se¬ 
vere disease he spoke with great calmness ; 
and when there .seemed to be some doubt 
among his medical triends, uh to the exist¬ 
ence of a stone in the bladder, lie said to 
me in a gentle tone, “ I can settle the con¬ 
troversy between them; I am sure there 
is, for I distinctly feel it.” A very large 
stone was found, after his decease. An ac¬ 
cidental fall from the slipping of his foot, 
brought on his last illness and death. 
When I came to him, the day before lie 
died, he mentioned this circumstance, and 
expressed a strong hope that (iod was, in 
mercy, about to pul a period to his suffer- 
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inga. lie had received the Sacrament 
about a fortnight before, fiom the ltev. fl|r. 
Hardy, a minister in the neighbourhood, 
towards whom he always expressed a most 
friendly regard. 

To this satisfactoiy account of 
Haylcy’s latter days, let me be al¬ 
lowed £o add, that which is given by 
the s<»n of his friend, the Rev. John 
Sargent. 

More perfect patience than Haylcy ma- 
nifisled undir his excruciating tortuies, it 
ne\er was my lot to witness. His was not 
only submission, but tlit ert ulness. So far 
could he abstract himself fiom his intense 
Bufferings, as to be sola itous, in a way that 
affected me tenderly, respecting my comfort 
and accommodation us Ins guest; a circum¬ 
stance that might appear tin ini to many, 
but which, to my nu> d, was illustrative of 
that disinterestedness and affection which 
were so li dmual to lum in hf» us not to de¬ 
sert him m death. That 1ns patience ema¬ 
nated from principles far superior to those 
of manly and philosophical lmtitude, I 
fed a coni fort, thle and o mftnned jici sua¬ 
sion, not intuly from the sentiments he 
exjiressed when his end was approaching,' 
but irom the more satisfactory testimony of 
his declarations to his confidential servant 
in the season of comparative health. Again 
and again, before his last seizure, did he 
lc.ul over a litilc book I had given him, 
Corbett’s Self-Examination in Secret, and 
repeatedly did he make his servant read 
to him that most valuable little work, of 
which, surely, no proud and insincere man 
can cordif.y approve; and to her did he 
avow, when recommending it for private 
perusal, “ In the principles of that book I 
wish to die.” He also mentioned to her, 
at the same time, his appiobution of the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson’s Sermons, which had 
been kindly sent to him. He permitted 
ine tieijuently to pray with him, as a 
friend anil minister; and when I used the 
confessional in the communion service of 


our church, and some of the versi s of die 
fifty-first psalm, lie appeared to n»iti de¬ 
voutly in those acts of penitence, and after¬ 
wards added, “ I thank you heartily.” 

With emphasis did I hear him utter the 
memorable words, “ I know that my Re- 
det mcr liveth, &c.” and on my reminding 
him that Job exclaimed also, Behold 1 
am vile,” he assented to the excellence of 
that language of repentance and humility. 
Indeed, I well remember his heartily a- 
greeing with me in an observation 1 made 
some months before, “ That a progress in 
religion was to be discerned by a progres¬ 
sive knowledge of our own misery and sin¬ 
fulness.” The last words almost 1 heard 
tall from him, contained a sentiment I 
should wish, living and dying, to he my 
own—“ Christ have mercy upon me! (> 
my Saviour, look down upon me, forsake 
me not.” 

Of his habits during the latter 
part of his life, Mrs. Opie, who hat? 
the art of conferring an interest on 
whatever she relates, has given this 
very pleasing account, iti a letter ad- 
dri ssed to the Editor of his Memoirs. 
** In consequence of a previous corres¬ 
pondence with Mr. Haylcy, the re¬ 
sult of his flatUting mention of me 
in tile twelfth edition of the “ Tri¬ 
umphs of Temper,” I went to his 
house on a visit, in the year 101 i. 
Nothing could exceed the regularity 
and temperance of Mr. Hay ley’s ha¬ 
bits. We did not breakfast till a 
little before eight, out of compliment 
to me, I believe ; but, as he alw ays 
rose at six, 0 lie breakfasted at half¬ 
past seven when he w as alone ; and 
n« soon as he returned from his usual 
walk in the garden; you lenamber 
how rapidly lie walked, spite of his 
lameness, beating on his stick on one 
side, and his umbrella on the otlier.1 


* In a similar .sketch from the pen of the Rev. Samuel Oreatheed, referring to an 
earlier period, it is stated that “ he usually rose and took a dish of codec at four A. M.’* 
and that while dressing, he most frequently composed a few stan/as of a devotional 
turn.” This practice of caily rising he continued niuny years after the Editor became 
acquainted with him, walking in his garden, even in winter, and when the ground was 
covered with snow, with a lantern in his hand, some hours before daylight; and repeat¬ 
edly t brewing up the sash of his friend’s sleeping-room, on the ground iloor, to give him 
the benefit of the morning air .—Note by Doctor Johnson. 

+ To the best of his recollection, the Editor never saw him abroad without an um¬ 
brella ; which in fine weather he used as a parasol, to preserve his eyes. He even rode 
with it on horsehnek, a very awkward opciation, considering the high-spirited animals 
that composed his stud, and the constiti^ional malady in his lnp-|oiut, which, in addition 
to his weight (for he was a remarkably strong-built man), and his never riding without 
military spurs, reduced his danger of falling almost to a certainty, when he opened his 
umbrella without due precaution. But he was a stranger to fear in equestrian matters, 
and always mounted Ins horse again, as soon as he could be enught. The Editor was 
once riding gently by Ins siiU, oil the stony beach of llognor, when the wind suddenly 
reversing his umbrella, as hi unfolded it. lib horse, with a sudden but desperate jdunge, 
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During breakfast, at which he drank tea with us once, as they were very 
cocoa only, he always lead; and, ambitious of being presented to Mr. 
while I was with him, he»read aloud Hayloy, and their conversation aiul 
to me. We then adjourned to his great musical powers were justly ap- 
sitting room, the upper library, and predated by him. 
he read to me, or I to him,ill coilee “ The next y ear 1 repeated my visit 
was seivcd in the dining-room, w hieh to Felphmn, and found the Monok- 
was, 1 think, at eleven o’clock. That tons at Homier, with their lyrother 
repast over, we walked ill the garden, and sister. Viscount and Viscountess 
and then returned to our books; or I Galway. The latter weie eager to 
sang to him till it was time for us to make Mr. 11 ay ley's acquaintance, 
dress tor dinner—with him a very and I easily obtained leave to inti o- 
temperatc meal. He drank water (luce them. At the same time, the 
only at dinner, and took coffee in- Countess of Mayo, and Mr. and Airs, 
stead* of wine after it. The cotlee Thomas Smith, requested of me a 
was served up with cream and iruil similar introduction, and this appli- 
in the upper library. cation drew horn our friend the fol- 

“ After dinner 1 read to him, or he lowing remark; •* I think, my dear, 
read to me, till it was near tea-time, you had better shine nu, at a shilling 
when we again walked in the garden, .i-head.” Lem e w as granted me to 
and on our return to the house, cocoa present these new visitants; and they 
was served for him, and tea for me. aftci wanks, 1 found, introduced Lord 
After tea I lend aloud or sang to iMuyo. Th.it yeai Mr. ll.ivley was 
him, till nine o’clock, when the ser- unable to heai tin motion of a ear- 
van ts came in to prayeis, which weie liage, fiom the incieastd pain in his 
manuscript compositions, or compi- hip-joint, and, from that time, he 
lotions of his own; and which, as scarcely cr ci left his on n pr ecinels. 
you well know, he read in a very inr- The nfxt year 1 w cut to Scotland! 
pressivc manner. lie tin n conversed and did not see Fclpham till tlieyear 
for halfan hour, or I sang one o* two 1SI 7. 1 found Mi. HayJey wa* ho¬ 

of Handel’s songs to him, 01 a hymn come fond of seeing occasional vi¬ 
ol his own ;* and then we retired for sitors, and that Kail and Countess 
the night. I think he had for some Paulctt, and Lady Mary l’auiott, as 
years been in the habit of waking at well as Lord ami Lady Mayo, and 
five o’clock, and composing a hymn, Mr. and Mrs. T. Smith, were fre¬ 
but 1 do not remember to have heard quent callers 011 him that ycai. The 
him mention having been so employ- Miss Godfreys were also his guests, 
ed, while 1 was hi* guest. and with them 1 occasionally paid 

“With the single exception of a visits, hut loi the most part out life 
drive to Chichester, and to Lavant, was as 11 m ailed as it was in lsl t ,md 
where we spent a day with Mrs. 1815. 

Poole, and of having one or two “ Jn 1818, T was unable lo visit 
friends to tea three times, there was Fclpham ; but in iKlfi, l went down 
110 variety in the life which 1 have to Bognor hi considerable alarm, 011 
above described, during the whole hearing of our poor friend's illness ; 
month I passed with Mr. Ifayley; and I was not certain that I should 
and, I believe, the year that followed, not arrive too late to see him. But 1 
to the lime of his death, were as lit- found him out of danger ; and had 
tie varied abthe days I have detailed, the happiness of returning to London 
The Honourable Miss Moncktons, at the end of the week, leaving him 
and their sister, Mrs. Millies, drank recovering. But l saw him no more. 

pitched him on his head in an instant. Providentially he received no hurt, and some 
fishermen being at hand, the plunging steed was slopped at a gate, and being once more 
subjected to his rider, took hiui hume in safety. On another occasion, in the some visit 
of the Editor, he was tost into the air on the Downs, at the precise moment when an in¬ 
teresting friend, whom they had just left, bring apprehensive of what would happen, was 
anxiously viewing lain liom her window through a telescope. 

These anecdotes may serve to illustrate that determined feature ofliis character, which 
has been already noticed, and which impelled him, contrary to the advieeof his friends, 
to persevere in .1 f.nonriu-, though perilous everewe, even at the manifest hazard of his 
life. At length, liowi vri, tlu y prevailed ; and, for some ytais bcioir lie died, he gave up 
riding on horseback aliog^thei. —Note by f)i. Jufuttvu. 
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He (lied iu November of the follow¬ 
ing year. 

“ You will wish to know what we 
read aloud. Chiefly manuscript poems 
and plays of Mr. Ilayley’s, and mo¬ 
dem publications. One of the 1 (inner 
was tt sensible, just, and, as he read 
it, an apparently well-written Epistli 
to a Soeiriian friend on the eriois of 
his belief. You know, 1 suppose, 
that ourlricud always read the liible 
and Testament before lie left bis 
chamber in a morning.” Ilayley’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 5201- The epis¬ 
tle, of which Mrs. Opie speaks, was 
printed with a few other “ Poems on 
serious and sailed Subjects,” to be 
distiibuted among the ii tends of the 
autboi, two ycaisbeloie his death. 

His person and chai.uter ate well 
describe d by the Ret. Doctor John¬ 
son, in the following woids: “He 
was eonsiderahly abou the middle 
stature, bad a countenance umaik- 
ably cxpiessive ot intellect and feel¬ 
ing, ami a commanding air and de¬ 
pot tment that reminded the hchuldci 
lather of .i militaiy oflicei, Ilian of 
the ehaitutei he assumes in the close 
<> his epistolary addresses (lie lined 
to sign hiuisell the Hermit'). The 
deplotable hilirmity, however, ot his 
eailv \e.os, had left a perceptible 
lameness, uliich attended him through 
life, .tm 1 induced a necessity ol ad¬ 
ventitious aid, tow aids puicuring him 
the nilt .ullage of a tolerably even 
walk. 

“ As to his peisonul cpi.ilities, of a 
higher oi del, these were clieci fulness 
and sympathy in ;i very eminent de¬ 
gree ; so eminent, indeed, that as no 
afflictions of his own could divest 
him of the foimer, so neither could 
the afflictions ot others find him des¬ 
titute of tlie lattei. His temper also 
was singulaily sweet and amiable, 
being not only fiee from ebullitions 
of anger, but from all those minor 
defects which it is needless to enu¬ 
merate, ami to which social peace 
and harmony are so repeatedly sacri¬ 
ficed. It was the most even in its 
exercise, that the writer of this brief 
account of him ever w itnessed. Whe¬ 
ther this regulai llow of good humour 
was owing to the native cheerfulness 
of his mind—to the habit which he 
h;ul contracted of viewing every ad¬ 
verse circumstance on its bright side 
—to a course of si If discipline, which 
he did not avow to others, or to the 


joint operation of all these, it is not 
possible to say ; but certain it is that 
it was one of his most striking pecu¬ 
liarities. 

“ In all these respects there can be 
no doubt that the character of flay ley 
w'as worthy of imitation; and the 
Editor feels that he should be defi¬ 
cient in a becoming attention to the 
expressed wish of the author, in the 
close of his Memoir, if he did not 
briefly advert to the importance, 
both to individual and social hap¬ 
piness, of endeavouring to cultivate 
to the utmost those eminent ingre¬ 
dients of a boneficiaj life—cheerful¬ 
ness, sympathy, and good temper. 

te Closely connected w ith these was 
a rich assemblage of amiable qua¬ 
lities, which tlu Editor i unnot do bet¬ 
ter than display in the following ex¬ 
tinct, from the before-mentioned 
ski tell, by the Rev. Samuel t Ireat- 
hced. e Hayley retained, 1 believe, 
throughout his life, a high sense of 
honour, indexible integiity, a warmth 
ot friendship and overflowing bene¬ 
volence. The last was especially 
exerted for the introduction ot meri¬ 
torious young poisons into useful and 
respectable situations: and it was 
usually i flicieut, as it never lelaxed 
while they justified his patt image. 
Hi did not, indeed, scruple, while it 
was in his power, to entrust them 
with large sums, when theie ap¬ 
peared a prospect of their future abi¬ 
lity ior re-pay mont; but as this pros¬ 
pect not seldom failed, either through 
death or unavoidable impediments, 
liis property was greatly reduced by 
such beneficence.’ 

“ Another distinctive mark of the 
character of Hayley, which few pos¬ 
sess by nature, and still fewer attain 
to by art, Was an eminently great con- 
tersational ability. It was scarcely 
possible for any one to be in his com¬ 
pany' an hour, bow distinguished 
soever bis own gifts or acquirements# 
might be in the possession and cx- 
eieisc of colloquial powers, without 
being conscious of his superiority in 
this respect. It has been a subject 
of repeated astonishment to the Edi¬ 
tor, that in m soil so unfavourable to 
the grow th of this faculty, as seclu¬ 
sion must necessarily be, it should 
yet hat e arrived at such a pitch ol‘ 
exuberance, in the case of the retired 
subject, of this Memoir, as only aii 
interchange of the hiM inhumed 
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minds, and that continually exercised, * 
could be supposed capable ol pro¬ 
ducing:. He can only attempt to ac¬ 
count for it from the opportunities 
Which the author enjoyed, through 
the advantage of one of the finest 
private libraries in the kingdom, of 
conversing at till hours, and in all 
conceivable frames of mind, with the 
illustrious dead of every age and na¬ 
tion. But the solution of the diffi¬ 
culty is still incomplete, for although 
these liteiury “ Pleiades” could fui- 
nibh as it were “ the sweet influence•* 
of rain and sunshine/' to lostei his 
native talent; yet, hi cal h being de¬ 
nied them, its improvement is nwue 
than his fiieud Cowper could have 
accounted for, without violating his 
poetical axiom, that 

-Ev’n the emit 

Tlirives by the rude concussion of the 
storm. 

tc As to the defects of the character 
of Ilayley, peiliaps the most piomi- 
nent featuxe was apeitiuacity of de- 
termin.ition with regaid to his modes 
of action, which has been seldom 
exemplified to the same extent in the 
case of others. When, in the con¬ 
templation of supposed advantage, 
whether to himself or his friends, he 
had once matured his purpose, it was 
an attempt of no ordinal y difficulty 
to divert him from the pursuit of it. 
To this may, perhaps, be attributed 
the perpetual disappointments with 
which his life was chequered. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that liis matrimonial infe¬ 
licities may lie traced to this souiee. 
His first adventure of the kind alluded 
to, had the warning voice of his sur¬ 
viving parent against it, and, it may 
naturally be supposed, the dissuasive 
arguments of all his tltjuking and 
judicious friends. And as to the si¬ 
milar connexion he formed in the de¬ 
cline of life, he must have overcome 
obstacles both numerous and weigh¬ 
ty, with respect to his own situation 
and habits iu accomplishing that ob¬ 
ject of his wishes. Instead of enter¬ 
ing into a detail of these, however, 
it will be more profitable to secure 
the good effect that may mise from 
the contemplation of the former part 
of liis cliaiactu, bom the danger of 
being neutralized by the jnesent ex¬ 
hibition of it. Tin® Mia }, perhaps, 

• be accomplished, by n minding the 
reader of that pnoriph of our lapsed 


nature, which Inclines US, too often, 
to confound evil with good. The 
good, in Hay ley’s case, appears to 
have been the viewing, through his 
native cheeriillness, evet y thsj>en’tnlion 
of Pronidcnct on its bright side ; and 
the evil, his applying this rule to 
what might lie not improperly de¬ 
signated (he dufienmhon of his own 
will. Tlieic can be no doubt that 
his example in the fir*»t instance, and 
his mistake in the last, ait equally to 
lie followed and avoided. 

“ Another failing observable in the 
chm acter of Hay ley, was the little 
attention he paid to public opinion, 
in regard to las inodes and habits of 
life. Dunne ins long residence in 
his paternal "vat of K.ut'uun, though 
lie occasionally united filends horn 
a distance, anil especially the votaiies 
of liteiatiuc and the line aits, yet to 
the families in hi*- tiiinitv lu* was 
not easily accessible. He seems, 
iiielci d, to have been almost an insu¬ 
lated moital among the in; and one 
tvlio, eliseliargiiig hinisell from the 
obligation of what is commonly call¬ 
ed ilii/inflt, made it impossible to 
maintain with him the leeipiociliei 
of intercomse. , It is Hue, indeed, 
that the attention of the posse ssm of 
Eartham was considerably enerosse*d 
by me'ditation and study ; but this 
increased rather than losseiu d his 
adaptation to society, and made the 
effect of his seclusion the more to bo 
lamented.” Ilayley’s Memoiis, vol. ii. 

p. 12*20. 

As Hayley was too murh extolled 
atthebc'ginning of his poetical com sc, 
so was he undeservedly neglected or 
ridiculed at the close ol it. The exces¬ 
sive admiration lie at first met u ith, 
joined to that llatteiing self-opinion 
which a solitaiy life is apt to engen¬ 
der, made him* too easily satisfied 
W'itli what he had clone. Perhaps he 
wrote worse alter liis acquaintance 
with Cowper ; lor, aiming at a sim¬ 
plicity which he had not power to 
suppoit, be became flat and insipid. 
Ib* had at no time much foice of 
conception or language. Yet if lie 
never,elevates he* fiequcntly amuses 
his reader. His ehicl attraction con¬ 
sist!* in setting oft* some plain and na¬ 
tural thought oi obsen alien, by a 
* park ling and ingenious similitude, 
Mich as we commonly find in flu* 
IhtMan poets. To this may be aihl- 
<d a ccitam sweetue*** ol numbers 
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peculiar to himself,,without the spirit . 
and edge of Pope, or the boldness of 
Drydcn, and fashioned as I think to 
his own recitation, which, though 
musical, was somewhat too pomp¬ 
ous ami monotonous. He was de¬ 
sirous that all his rhymes should be 
exact; but they are sometimes so 
only according to his own maimer of 
pronouncing them, lie holds about 
the same rank among our poets that 
Bcrtuut docs among the French; 
but differs from him in this ; that, 
whereas Her taut was the earliest 
of a race analogous to the school of 
Drydcn and Pope, so flaylcy was 
the latest of the cor res porn lent class 
amongst ourselves. 

in one respect In in deserving of 
most honourable notice. During the 
course of a long litei ary life, I doubt 
whether lie was ever provoked to use 
a single word of aspcrilj or sarcasm 
towards any of his eonlemporatH s. 
This was praise which alone ought 
to have ext mptgd him limn thehaish 
and vinierited censure ol Person, by 
whom he was ealled Criticornm et 
Poetarum pcssinms. lie sometimes, 
on the other hand, indulged himself 
too much in a lavish and indisci imi- 
nate commendation of contempoiary 
writers. But from whatever might 
appear like llattery of the great, he 
scrupulously abstained. When the 
Princess (’aarlotle visited him at 
Felpham, he would not present some 
verses he had written on her, lest he 
should be thought capable of that 
meanness. 

Ilis Essays on Painting, History, 
and Poetry, contain much information 
that may be useful to young artists 
and students. That on Sculpture is 
very inferior to the rest; as the Tri¬ 
umph of Music is to the Triumphs of 
Temper. The last of these is a 
poem that still continues to interest 
a class of readers, w hose studies are 
intimately connected with the happi¬ 
ness and well-being of society. The 
design of it, which is to show the 
advantages of self-control to the 
mind of a well-educated girl, is much 
to be commended. The machinery, 
though it required no great effort of 
fancy in the production, yet suffices 
to give some relief to the story. It 
has been remarked that the trials of 
the Heroine are too insignificant. 
But of one of them at least, the ca- 
% bunny in the new spapci, this cannot 


properly be said. Nor would tlte 
purpose of the writer have been so 
well answered, if he had been more 
serious and had uttered his oracles 
from behind a graver mask. 

The taste which has been lately 
exr ited amongst us for Spanish and 
Italian literature, after having slept 
nearly since the age of Elizabeth, 
inay be attributed in a great measure 
to the influence of his example, 
tiray, Hurd, and the two War tons, 
had clone something towards awak¬ 
ening it, but the spell was com¬ 
pleted by him. The decisive impulse 
was given by the copious extracts 
from the great poets in those lan¬ 
guages, whit h lie inserted in the 
notes to his Essay on Epic Poetry, 
and which he accompanied by spirit- 
t d translations. Lord Holland, the 
best informed and most elegant of 
our writers on the subject of the 
Spanish theatre, declared that he had 
been induced to learn that language 
by wliat ILiyley had written concern¬ 
ing the poet Eriella. • 

I have heard his tlreek scholarship 
que stioned in consequence of an error 
which, in his Epistles on History, he 
has made in the quantity of the W'ord 
Olorus, the name of the father of 
Thucydides; but from a casual mis¬ 
take i f this sort, no decisive inference 
can bo drawn. 

There is little knowledge of hu¬ 
man life and character to be gained 
from his writings. He had seen man- 
k’nd chiefly through the medium of 
books, and those such as did not repre¬ 
sent them very faithfully to him, that 
is, in ordinary plays and novels. In¬ 
deed he appeared to consider the real 
affairs of life in which he was con¬ 
cerned much in the light of a ro¬ 
mance, and himself and his friends as 
so many personages acting in it,' all 
meeting with marvellous adventures 
at every turn, aud all endowed with 
admirable qualities, to which their 
petty frailties served only as foils. 
It is impossible in reading his me¬ 
moirs to avoid smiling at the impor¬ 
tance he attaches to very ordinary 
occurrences. I am not sure whether 
it was not this propensity that-led 
him to magnify his own distresses in 
living- with his first wife. That lady 
1 well recoil,, et to have been lively 
and elegant in her manners, and much 
addicted to literary pursuits, of w hieli 
she gave a proof in translating Ma- 
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dame de Lambert’s Essay on Friend¬ 
ship. Her excessive zeal for her 
husband's reputation as an author, 
he has bantcied with some humour 
In the play of the Mausoleum, w here 
Mrs. Humble, the wife of a poet, is 
Introduced: 

Who crows o’er her husband’s poetical eggs. 

The character of Rumble in the 
same play appealed so evidently de¬ 
signed for Johnson, though the au¬ 
thor disclaimed that intention, that 
Boswell, when he read it on its first 
coming out, at Anna Sc waul s, ex¬ 
claimed, “ It is we. It is we.” 
Trope, who 

Talks m a high strutting style of the stars. 
Of the eagle of Jove, and the chariot <>i 
Mars, 

was meant foi Mason ; and by Facil, 

Whose verse is the thread ot tenuity. 

A fellow distinguish’d by flippant fatuity. 
Who nonsense and rhyme tan incessantly 
mingle, 

A poet—if poetry’s only a jingle. 

he intended to topic sent himstlf. 

The ti.unc of Facil was but too 
nppropiiate. The slender tin cad of 
his verse was hastily and slightly 
spun. 


■s 

His comedies are adapted to the 
entertainment of those readers only 
who have formed then taste on the 
French diama. His tragedies arc 
some of the most endui able we have, 
in what a lively modern critic has 
termed the ihetorical style, /et lie 
had some skill in moving compassion. 

Ills diction both in poetry and 
prose is vitiated by the frequent le- 
currence of certain hyperbolic al ex- 
piessions, which he applies on almost 
all occasions. 

He wa- particularly fond of com¬ 
posing epitaphs, of which, as 1 lenicni- 
bei, he showed me a manusciipt book 
full One of these on Henry Ham¬ 
mond, the pansh clerk at Eortham, 
is among- flit lx st in the 1 uignage. 
It is inserted m the Mcmous which 
Hay Icy wiotc of his son 

An active spirit m a little frame. 

This honest man the path of duty trod; 
Toil’d while he could, and, when th ith’s 
darkness < atnc. 

Sought m calm hope his recompense from 
fjrOtl 

Ills sons, who lovetl him, to hot merit just. 
Raised this plain stone* to gu ml then pa¬ 
rent’s dust. 


SONG OF THU STARS TO TIIE EARTH, 
rxow l hi GrasiAis oi i.r. conmoibikc. 

Slxj r, sistei, softly sleep, in tool and flagrant bed : 

Sleep, loved one, softly sleep, till thou wak'st so losy ml 
Let no rude* beating stoims thy flowing leaks disheve*! , 

Nor lift thy gliltcinig streams above their shoie-gnt le’vel , 

Noi hush thy lullaby from the softly murmuring sea: 

Let no volcanic hill of flame burst forth and waken thee 
Let the daggered lightnings lest in their Alpine gudlt dark ; 

And let no cloud conceal from us the fate we love to matk ; 

Nor veil the moon benign 
From upturn'd glance of thine. 

With thee may light-foot Homs lead up a joyous dance. 

Till dawn, with iosy hand, awake thee from thy tiauee. 

Thy children will not trouble tliec in this thy balmy sleep. 

For they are slumbering too. The few whom miseiies kt*op 
Out of the bed ot rest a soothing influence borrow 
From the meek-visaged Moon, that weeps with those who soiiow, 
Is glad with those who joy, smiles lovingly on lovei s. 

For those of thy hold sons, who on the main aie roveis, 

We hold out in the night 
Our leading-strings of light. 

Lest any rushing storm o'ertako them in theii gliding ; 
t )r their kecds meet the shock 
Of the hidden lock, 

Oi of those, where angry waves are chiding. 

Sleep, sihtei, softly slei p on cool and fragrant bed : 

Sleep, loved one, softly sleep, till thou wak’st all lOsy led. 
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CoNSinr uibk. the Scriptures meie- 
ly in a literary point of view, and 
without any reference to their divine 
object,—the leading of our minds to 
virtue, and thenceforward to happi¬ 
ness,—-it is beyond doubt that they 
contain more sublime, more trans¬ 
cendency sublime passages, more 
beautiful, more exquisitely beautiful 
vei sos, than are to be met with in any 
piofnne work. Whilst 1 was yet 
but young in criticism, it was my 
habit \o “memorize" in a book of 
tablets such phrases as particularly 
struck me by theii vigoui oi elegance 
in the touw of my desultory read¬ 
ing. On looking over the earlu-t ol’ 
those juvenile records, some days 
ago, 1 found the two following a- 
tiacts placed in the van, as exempli¬ 
fying what I then considered to be 
the he! d’oenvie of sublime and 
beautiful composition, respectively. 
With a judgment (such as it is), 
some what more matured, and a course 
of study somewhat more extended, 

I do not know that 1 could now se¬ 
lect a finer specimen of cither kind. 
They are as follow : 

Hast thou •> .ven the horse strength ? hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 

(Jurist thou make him afraiil as a grass¬ 
hopper ? the glory of his nostrils is terri¬ 
ble. 

lie paweth in the valley, and rcjoiceth 
in his strength ! he goeth on to meet the 
sinned men. 

He morheth at fear, and is not affright¬ 
ed ; neither turnctli he hack from the 
sword. 

The quiver rattlrtli against him, the 
glittering spear and the shield. 

lie swalloweth the ground in fierce¬ 
ness and rage: neither believetli he that it 
ts the sound of the trumpet. 

He saitli among the trumpets, Ha 1 ha 1 
and he smeUetli the battle afar off, the 
thunder of the captains, and the shouting. 

Job, chap, xxxix. 

Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow : they toil not, neither do they spin ; 

And yet I say unto you. That even So¬ 
lomon in all his glory was not arrayed lity 
one of these. St. Matthew, chap. vi. 

Of the first of these quotations it 


may perhaps be said, that in it the 
boldness, the mental audacity which 
always characterizes a true gennis 
for the sublime, has here reached its 
utmost limit,—if in one phrase it has 
not even transgressed it. The ex¬ 
pression, “ hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder ?" i. e. with a 
sound, though authenticated by Gray 
in hit> Progress of Poesy,'* is perhaps 
too vague a metaphor to be distinctly 
apprehended,—ii indeed it be any¬ 
thing more than a mere euphonous 
collection of syllables which capti¬ 
vates the t ar. I am far from wish¬ 
ing to reduce poetry to logic, or to 
tty it by the rules, of that art; but it 
certainly should be always reducible 
to sense, and be always conformable 
to the standaid of reason. I do not 
even require that the rationale of a 
poetical expression should be always 
definable in words; because the 
power of words is not sufficiently 
flexible, and cannot always reach 
the subtlety of thought. H ord9 are 
fixed and unchangeable in their 
meaning; thought is indefinitely mo¬ 
difiable ; its different shades must 
therefore frequently elude the grasp 
of words, and its various forms be 
often too delicate for the rude hand 
oi language to seize without crush¬ 
ing. Hut I certainly require that the 
rationale of every poetical cxpiession 
should be apprehensible by the rea¬ 
der, i. e. should be mentally expli¬ 
cable to himself. If it fulfils this con¬ 
dition, no more is necessary; but 
if it does not, if it affords the reader 
no distinguishable (not definable) ob¬ 
ject of contemplation, it is to all 
intents and purposes without mean¬ 
ing, thnt is, it is non-sense. 1 re¬ 
member once repeating, with all the 
enthusiasm of youthful admiration,, 
the above description of the war- 
horse in Job, to a friend who is more 
of a mathematician, and less of it 
“ poet,” than 1 am. He immedi¬ 
ately demanded of me what was 
meant by “ clothing a horse’s neck 
with a sound ? ” 1 was puzzled, but 
I would not confess it. 1 was 


* Speaking of the horses of Pindar, he says. 

With necks in thunder clothed , and long resounding pace. 
Nov. 1824. 2 L 
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ashamed to acknowledge that I had 
been carried over the sentence by its 
mere euphony, — though, perhaps, 
there was no good reason why I 
should have been ashamed. Had 
my friend possessed much suscepti¬ 
bility of ear for the music of poetry, 
the grandeur of the phrase he ob¬ 
jected to would have entranced his 
mind, and for the moment made him 
Incapable of looking further. But 
as my ear grew familiar with the 
euphony of the above expression, and 
was sated with it, 1 should naturally 
have sought out its other merits, its 
intellectual supply' of gratification. 
I have often done this ; often repeat¬ 
ed the phrase with a hope that its 
meaning would, as it were, lighten 
over my mind, which is all that 1 re¬ 
quire ; but aftei many trials, 1 am 
inclined to think that the sound of 
the syllables is the only merit they 
possess. There is a passage in Mil¬ 
ton’s Comus, whieli similaily, though 
not in the same degree, tantalizes the 
intellectual apprehension of a reader, 
gratifying his car as this does. Where 
the poet speaks of music that did 

Float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted 
night. 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled. 

The image were palpable if it had 
been light which smoothed the raven 
down of darkness till it smiled ; but 
I confess myself unable clearly to ap¬ 
prehend how such a visible quality 
can, even figuratively, be attributed 
to sound. If it be merely meant that 
music made even the gloom of night 

E leasant, this indeed is plain enough; 

ut sUch fine words cannot have so 
ordinary a sense. 

There is, however, in the preceding 
extract from Job, enough of remain¬ 
ing and unequivocal sublimity to 
challenge admiration. Its merits have 
been illustrated in a paper of the 
Guardian, to which I refer my reader, 
if indeed he requires any assistance 
in appreciating them. To the above 
remark on one phrase of this extract 
I will merely subjoin another on the 
last verse. There are two perilous 
extremes to which sublimity is al¬ 
ways verging: the unintelligible and 
the ridiculous. Those who are indis¬ 
posed to concede the faculty of judg¬ 
ment in any great degree to any poet 


may probably chatige their creed, or 
become somewhat more liberal when 
they reflect upon this undeniable 
truth which I have just asserted. So 
delicate a judgment does it require 
exactly to determine that bound 
which the “ vaulting ambition” of a 
poet’s mind cannot overleap without 
an offence to good sense or good 
taste, that no author who has ever 
dared to ascend “ the brightest hea¬ 
ven of invention ” can be found who 
has always sustained himself in that 
high medium with perfect steadiness, 
lie is either lost in the clouds by 
some extravagant reach at loftier 
points, or “ plumb down he diops” 
in some awk\\aid attempt at •liainal 
excursions. It is to this nodding 
judgment that \\ e owe such images 
as—“ leg- like pillars of marble,” 
“ eyes like the fish pools of Ileshbou,” 
a “ nose like the tower ol Lebanon," 
«Sre. &c. in the Song of Solomon ; it 
is to this that we are to trace Shak- 
speare's ridiculous bombastics, and 
Milton’s oc< asiunal incomprehensi¬ 
bilities. It is to the want of this 
nice faculty of discriminating between 
inuigeiy or sentiment, purely and 
impurely sublime, that we must at¬ 
tribute the errors of the German and 
French schools of composition. The 
forinei cannot perceive the distinc¬ 
tion between sublime and grotesque 
imagery, nor the latter that between 
sublime and inflated sentiment. When 
the wai-horse in Job Is described as 
saying “ among tlie trumpets, ha! 
ha!” the poet, I conceive, has gone 
the very uttermost length that any 
poet could go with impunity. One 
step farther, and he would have ine¬ 
vitably incurred ridicule. What led 
him to the brink of this precipice, 
where another step would have been 
destruction ?—his imagination, which 
gloried in snatching awreatlifrom dif 
that pinnacle where a less sublime 
genius would have feared to tiead. 
What withheld him at the extremest 
limit of safety? his judgment, which 
told him that so far he could go, but 
no farther. And this in poetry is the 
peculiar province of judgment,—to 
restrain the transgressions of a roving 
imagination, to chastise the insolence 
of an over-peering fancy. Hence if 
a daring imagination be essential to 
the constitution of a supreme poet, 
is not a refined judgment also indis¬ 
pensable? How therefore can we 
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conclude that judgment and the poetic 
faculty are inconsistent ? * 

It is not now my intention to enter 
upon the consideration of Scriptural 
sublimity in Its full extent; but 
whilst I relinquish this subject for 
the present, 1 cannot help asking my 
reader if the habit of repeating the 
Psalms by rote has prevented him 
from noticing the tremendous energy 
of a passage which he must have 
frequently read with his outward eye. 

Thy feet shall be dipped m the blood of 
thine enemies, and the tongues of the dogs 
shall be red with the same. 

There is something terrible in 
the vindictive sublimity ot this threat, 
from which a modem imagination 
would shrink, howetcr audacious. 
No one but a serv ant ol Omnipo¬ 
tence would dare to utter such a 
menace ; no enemies but those ol the 
most High could deserve such a 
fierce anathema to he hailed against 
them. Another passage in the pri¬ 
vate lct'ers of a celebrated individual 
of our own age ami country has 
always impressed me with a sensa¬ 
tion o*‘ indescribable awe when 1 
thought of it: 

As to t/ns, it is clearly my opinion, 
that you have nothing to fear from llie 
Duke of Bedford. I reserve some tilings 
expressly to awt him, in case he should 
think of bringing you before the House of 
Lords. 1 am sutc I can threaten him pri¬ 
vately with such a storm, as would make 
linn tumble <itn in hh gtaor. 

The author of these letters (who¬ 
ever he may have been) was a man 
of the most energetic powers of 
mind; but they were nevertheless 
unequal to the above passage. It is 
taken, word for word, lrom the 
Scriptures. Before I detected this, 
I had admired the genius which in¬ 
vented such a powerful expression; 

1 now only admire the taste which 
selected it. 

My having accidentally adverted 
to the hook of Job will serve to in¬ 
troduce the subject upon which alone 
] at first intended to speak. There 
are oue or two fine passages in those 
parts of the Sacred Writings known 
as the work of Moses; but 1 can¬ 
not think he was, as has been con¬ 
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tended, the writer of the book of 
Job. The pervading spirit of that 
poem (deservedly so called) is dar¬ 
ing, arrogant, high-reaching sublimi¬ 
ty. The style of the great legislator 
of the Jews is, both with respect to 
sentiment and phraseology, simple 
even to homeliness, equable, and un¬ 
ambitious. Sublimity, though always 
purest when couched in the simplest 
language, springs from a double 
fountain: with simplicity of diction 
a compatible grandeur of sentiment 
must unite to form the true sublime. 
There is little of this latter quality in 
the books of the Pentateuch. That 
instance which occurs in the first 
chapter, and upon which so much 
needless eloquence has been spent, is 
what may be called involuntary sub¬ 
limity. An historian of that simple 
age relating such a magnificent fact 
as the creation of the world could 
not u'ell have avoided being sublime. 
The fact in itself and independent of 
the historian wuis sublime: the sim¬ 
ple relation of it must be so too ; and 
flu* relation of it by an historian of 
that age must Inn e been simple, 
lienee are the three fiist verses of 
Genesis necessarily sublime. The 
same may be said of the description 
of the Flood, the passage of the Red 
Sea, am 1 others. This sacred author 
and parent of all authors seldom goes 
out of his w'ay to be sublime. He is 
everywhere simple, concise; often 
homely, and jejune. Less of an 
orator than an historian, less of an 
historian than a chronicler. ^ But 
though a writer so meek in his litera¬ 
ry aspirations that lie rather admits 
than introduces the sublime; of so 
didactic a mind that he rarely de¬ 
viates from the straight forward road 
of nairative into the pleasure grounds 
of description or embellish meut; yet 
neither tne modcHy of his style nor 
the brevity of bis manner has pre¬ 
vented him leaving us a specimen of 
the beautifid, one of the most perfect 
on record. It is indeed but a dimi¬ 
nutive though an invaluable gem. 
Like a solitary snow-drop it endea¬ 
vours to escape ohseivation amidst 
the waste in which it smiles. Though 
its beauty be of the most attractive 
kind when laid open to view, the 
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* Locke's definition of wit is just as applicable to poetry anil “■ pleasant ” prose so as 
it be metaphorical, whether witty or not, os to that which he meant to define. And his 
arguments go as well to prove judgment anil poetry incompatible, as judgment and wit. 
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flqwer is so small and so retiring that 
we pass over the spot where it grows 
- without seeing it. 1 have never heard 
any one speak of the “ Finding of 
Moses” as a story offering any pecu¬ 
liar beauty to the reader’s contempla¬ 
tion ; yet I think I should have heard 
every one speak of it as such. I 
cannot account for this, inasmuch as 
to me the beauty contained in it is as 
clear as starlight; except in the sup¬ 
position that as a little star, though 
perhaps moie intrinsically brilliant 
than the moon, is unobserved by rea¬ 
son of its littleness, so the beauty I 
allude to, though more exquisite than 
that which glares in many a larger 
circuit of woids, has been left unno¬ 
ticed by reason of the exceedingly 
small space it occupies on the page. 
In fact, though palpable when speci¬ 
fically contemplated, it is nearly im¬ 
perceptible when sun eyed at laige 
with other objects. It is contracted 
into Jive words. 

And there went a man of the house ol‘ 
Ijfvi, and took to wife a daughter of l,evi. 

And the woman conceived and bare a son; 
and when she saw him that he was a good¬ 
ly child, she hid him three months. 

_ And when she could not longer hide 
him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, 
and put the child therein, and she laid it 
in the flags by the river brink. 

And his sister stood afar off, to wit what 

should be done to him. 

And the daughter of Pharaoh came down 
to bathe herself, at the river, and her 
maidens walked along by the river side: 
and when she saw the ark among the flags, 
she sent her maid to fetch it. 

And when she opened it, she saw the 
child: and behold !— the bo he wept. And 
she had compassion on him and said. This 
is one of the Hebrew's children. 

Eiodus, Chop. II. 

Here is a picture !—or rather a 
miniature, touched by the pencil of 
a fairy. It would ^nake a delicate 
subject for Ariel to paint in the ten¬ 
der leaf of a cowslip. No !—no ar¬ 
tist could possibly do it justice, but 
he who paints in words, to the soul 
not to the sense. A painter could 
never reach the whole beauty of the 
phrase —“ wept." He could only 
site»f meaning of that word, 
which is but part of its true mean¬ 
ing, and belongs as well to other less 
piteous modes of distress than is to 


be understood by the term weeping. 
But the excess of pathos in tin* above 
five words is consummated by the 
choice of the word “ wept,” in pre¬ 
ference to all others of the same class. 
Had the word —cried been used, it 
would perhaps have expressed the 
babe’s little history as well ; but 
there is a depth of woe, a gentleness 
and yet a bitterness of complaint, an 
utter feeling of desertion and help¬ 
lessness, indicated by the term— 
wept, as here employed, which no 
other word could convey. The par¬ 
ticular choice of this term may be 
the meiit of the translator ; but the 
whole phiaM* is beautiful, and pre¬ 
sents siuh an exquisite pietuie of in¬ 
nocence, desci ti dness, and dislte-s, 
as cannot hut inteiest the finest feel¬ 
ings of the heuit. 1 would have it 
observed too that the story would 
h;n e lx en complete m ithout these 
lire woids ; it is tliercfoic to be con- 
sideied as having flowed meiely from 
the spirit of poetry and tenderness in 
the author’s breast. It is sufficient to 
redeem pages of barren chi oniric.—. 
As a description of helpless innocence 
the above passage bom Exodus is 
unrivalled. There is however a de¬ 
scription of the same subject in the 
works of a profane writer which ap¬ 
proaches its model more lieai ly than 
any other I can now recollect. It 
also resembles its prototype in being 
nearly invisible to the gcnct.il reader ; 
at lqast 1 have never heard it cited. 
We find it in a strange book too, and 
where we should by no im mis have 
expected it to appear,—The History 
of a Foundling ! The benevolent 
Allworthy is described as listening to 
the speech of his servant, who advises 
him to expose the little foundling to 
the inclemency of the night,—to let 
it (as she says> “ die in a state of 
innocence." But tlie voice of Nature 
in Allworthy’s heart outplcadcd this 
sordid piece of eloquence: 

He had now got one of his fingers into 
the infant’s hand, which by its gentle 
pressure seemed "to implore his assistance. 

Nothing can exceed the pathos and 
beauty of this description, unless it 
be the combination of those same 
qualities in the “ Finding of Moses.” 

D. 
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WALK TO PAESTUAI, LEUCOtflA, &r. 

( Concluded .) 


On leaving tlu? monks oi' ('apace io, 
we descended to tin* Paest.m plain, 
crossed the Jiunu salsa, and passed 
close to the walls of the ancient eity, 
at Spinazzi, a fanning- establishment 
which belongs to the Prince of Angri. 
Near lure we saw a great number of 
breeding mares, horses, and colts, 
lleyoiul Spinazzi, we soon got among 
the vtnerhinni , immense thickets, 
chiefly of'high myrtle bushes—places 
admirably adapted to robbers, and 
which have ofttn been illustrated by 
tin ir deeds. As we walked along 
the run row shady pat>>«. ImHaloes 
ilo.se by . tuck out thou Italy muz¬ 
zles at us. as if hr contempt; for 
the way tiny elevate tluir Mark 
snouts, ha* certainly that expression; 
they paid no attention to our shouts, 
but stood gazing at us re moved. 

From Spinazzi to Aeropoli is about 
loiu miles; in that distance we pass¬ 
ed but time or four houses and a 
inarteKo tower, and until close to 
Aeropoli, we did not meet a human 
being. This space was coveted yyith 
the Sybarite city of Posidouiu; thu 
soil is still rough end stony with its 
fragments; d.te examination might, 
as Mr. Eu:taco opines, biing forth 
“ some monument of the opulence 
and tin refinement of its founders ; ” 
but recourse must be bad to excava¬ 
tion, for the whole surface, which 
has been “ duly examined,” ofl’ers 
nothing more important than a wnr- 
erau of a frieze, a perforated stone, 
or a piece of a column. The cause 
of malaria, all along the coast of 
Italy, is here found in perfection: 
the waiter that descends from the 
mountains has not sufiicient courses 
to the sea ; it deluges a great part of 
the soil in the winter and spring, 
carrying off in its violence almost 
every thing it finds in its way ; and 
it stagnates in the summer, poisoning 
the pure air that nature and climate 
have given. Yet how easy would 
it he to convert the fiumuri into 
canals, and render this desert plain* 
the seat of cultivation and prosperity! 
How easy, but bow hopeless the ex¬ 
periment, in a country where indi¬ 
vidual spiritlc.ssncss and indolence 
equal the apathy of government! 


The approach to Aeropoli is de¬ 
lightful : a considerable stredm flow's 
before itj and irrigates a number of 
fine gardens, almost entirely hedged 
in with the Indian fig ; the romantic 
little tow'ii, with an old rastle, a di¬ 
lapidated wall, and numerous small 
tow ers in ruins, stands on a pleasant 
slopimr green hill about a hundred 
ami thirty feet above the sea ; the 
gentle eape of Tresina throws itself 
out beyond it, and the hills behind it 
are exceedimrly well cultivated, and 
speckled with neat white radni, and 
a spacious monastery. This Co iojku 
of Position’.i, for such it was ac¬ 
cording to Alaz.zoechi and Pontanus, 
h..*> lone outlived its mighty pan id ; 
it was erected into a city by the 
(Jieeks, who found it a convenient 
sea-pert in the beginning of the sixth 
century, and in 699 it became the 
see of a bishop: the Saracens look 
it and held it for some i'nic, and a 
flat on the outside of the walls is 
still called Cani/m Sara< < n<>. At pie- 
sent its population is inconsiderable, 
it gives employment to only four 
jHirau-.ule (large open boats) that 
carry produce to Salerno and Naples, 
ami to a few fishing boats. Here 
wo took a guide for Leucosis; he 
w r as a smart jolly' fillovv that had 
served the English when in Sicily, 
and had afterwords, without know¬ 
ing two words of 1'ireek, married a 
Greek woman at Cephalonia, who 
did not know' a wold of Italian. On 
leaving Aeropoli. we immediately 
ascended Mimic Tresina ; fiuc view's 
of the mountains of the Oilento, a 
beautiful and fertile district which 
comprises several considerable towns 
and many villages, presented them¬ 
selves to us: on a lofty wooded point 
we saw Santa Maria la 1'fiupatella, a 
renowned monastery of the Cujnaldo- 
hsi, now' deserted; and on a sepa¬ 
rate hill, a Franciscan monastery, 
still occupied. Our guide pointed out 
to us another monastery on a mountain 
still more distant, w here is held weekly 
a great market, called // Mercato di 
Subato denfro Cilento. Pier di Fiuine 
is the nearest town to it, but it is fre¬ 
quented by the inhabitants of at 
least a hundred towns and villages. 
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Beyond Monte Tresina, we crossed 
a loftier inomitaiu, La Serra dtll’ 
Atano, from whose summit the pros- 
p&t is superb ; it includes the whole 
sweep of the bay of Salerno, from 
Capo Cainpanella to the Punto di 
Lieosa, with its beautiful indented 
coasts, and the grand mountains that 
look over them. The road or path 
is almost as bad as can be imagined ; 
it was onee paved, but like ail the 
works of public utility, in the pro¬ 
vinces, it has been suffered to go to 
decay, and the poor asses and mules 
find it sad work indeed to cross it. 
As we descended the sides of I.a 
Serra thil’ Alaim, wt trot into a line 
fcitile eounliy, abounding with coni, 
festooned vines, immense numbers of 
fig-trees and pear-trees, (the latter 
beautifully in blossom), many white 
farm-lionses spread about, and a very 
pretty one at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, with a large Italian pine-tree 
oveishadowing it. Here we saw 
some flocks ol sheep of air uncom¬ 
monly fine breed, with very long 
wool, silky and Miowy wdrite. 

After a fatiguing walk of nearly 
three hours, we arrived at 1m Manna 
del Ca&telfo, a large village situated 
pn the sea-shore, just under ('astcl- 
iabhute, an old town on the peak of 
a steep mountain. A pleasant path, 
mostly along the margin of the sea, 
led us to the Marina of Fan Marco, 
consisting of a lavi rna, a little chapel, 
and one or two 1 tits: w r e then 
ascended a hill, ami continued our 
way ou heights above the sen, miiiic- 
tinre* close on their edge, sometimes 
Inward, Jem ing cultivated slopes 
between us and the precipices. The 
hills that rose to our left weie rich 
and blooming in the ixtienrc ; there 
were the pale olive, tlie flaunting 
vine, the rteh orange-trees, the blue 
rinded fig-trees, contrasted wdth the 
emerald green corn growing among 
them, the pear-trees in blossom, and 
tire long defensive linos of the speary 
Indian fig. 

It was about half-past five on a 
delicious evening in spring, when we 
arrived at the solitary Punto di 
Jacosa, which is about four miles 
from the Marina del Gastello. A 
rude tavi ma, the remain's of a little 
fort blown up by the English during 
ihr Ifi^t war, n huge white house 


falling to ruin, and a cottage, stand 
near the shore, and about a dozen 
cottages are spread about at the 
foot of the hill, the Enipeon Pro¬ 
montory. We found two custom¬ 
house soldiers, four sailors, and the 
faremaro and his wife, who all com¬ 
plained of the loneliness of the spot. 
The sailors conducted us to the 
Syren Isle, which is now not above 
three bundled paces from the shore ; 
the strait between is very shallow, 
not being more than six feet deep irt 
the middle. Imagine a low reef, 
based on rocks, three hundred paces 
long and fiom forty to sixty broad, 
matted with l obust weeds and myrtle 
bushes, u few detached masses of 
masonry, a (linked up bath, some 
little hilloiks of loose stone mixed 
with pines of marble—such is now 
tire Insula Leucosia! 

As we l.inded, the screams of sorm 
nuuine fowls that we startled, and 
not the enchanting voice of the 
Syren, saluted our ears; ami as we 
advanced, instead of meeting the 
beauteous form, the poetical crea¬ 
tion of Greek fable, w j c saw a troop 
of timid white rabbits retreating 
before us. 

According to Antouini,* some la¬ 
bourers who were employed on the 
island to erect an hasjntc for tin* 
motifs travelling to and from Sicily 
ami Calabria, discovered, in 
seveial very ancient vestiges, some 
wonderfully thick walls - , and some 
sepulchres in which were found hu¬ 
man bones, of / narmoas ska- of course. 

In the evening we looked from our 
dilapidated chamber; the little island 
lay like an ocean monster sleeping 
upon tin rippling waters, a large 
black cross spread out its broad aims 
on the still main-laud shoie, as if to 
guard it from the approach of evil; 
two or tin ee boats were reverted on 
the sands, some large fishing nets 
were spread on poles near the cot¬ 
tage, and the moon shining brightly 
on these simple objects and on the 
sea— 

Chian* It* ondc faceva, trcmule c crespc. 

As circumstances did not permit 
us to extend our excursion along tlds 
v interesting coast, the next morning 
we turned our steps backward, con¬ 
soling ourselves with the hope of 
crossing “ the noble river Hales,’’ of 


• I/m ania. Part ii. Disc. 8. 
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visiting the minis of the ancient Vella, round to the Sele Morto , on our way 
the country admired by Cicero * and back to Salerno; we threaded along 
Horace, and the classical ('ape of macchioni, or thickets, like those we 
Polinuro, on some other opportunity, had passed on our way to Acropoli, 
We returned to Acropoli by the but much thicker and of greater 
same road we had passed the day extent, being almost uninterrupted 
before, and having taken thoie a for four miles: a herd of buffaloes 
hearty breakfast of maccaioni and in one place, and a few cows in 
iish, we walked on to I’aestwn, another, were the only objects that 
which we reached about three o’clock broke the solitude of the scene. As 
in the afternoon. We passed the we advanced the sun shone down 
rest ni the day there. We made in upon ns in unmitigated splendour; 
vain an attempt to see the remains all around us was warmth, and odour, 
of the Port of Pacstum, the sea and silence, except when a startled 
being rough and discoloured ; but snake or a lizard retreated through 
we weie told by people on the the brake, or a bird sprang up on 
spot, as llaiuontc had been before rushing v\ ing. 

us, that when tin watt i is clear, Shortly atter emerging from this 
vestiges ot nlliiik molt that ran a w ooil, we reached the reedy banks of 
considei <ibh lineth, aie seen at a the Sch Morfo, a brackish stagnant 
few paces limn the slum, jic-t op- lake, which approaches very near to 
posite the modern coast-towei called the sea. Our guide took us to a little 
Tone ih Pi s/a. Neai the walls of village a few paces from the sea-shore, 
the city we stopped at a place, wlicit* consisting of a tew straw cabins, the 
a shallow* excavation, math- a slioit houses of fishermen and herdsmen, 
time before, had exposed a ami In of and a guarda-costa tower. We have 
small ierra-t otta statues: there still seldom seen more strange looking 
seemed a huge depot, though mam habitations; they are conical in shape, 
ot them had lx en return e*d : they the frame-work is made* of rough 
weie packed together ; iu the eonrse wooel, and the bottom is eiefended 
of age's, exudation ot nitre aud earth, from a sudden inilux of water, by a 
intiodui'cd by water, had ioimcel a deep circular trench and a low mtid 
land eemeut between them, anel it wall. The hut w r e entered was that 
was diiheult to sepaiate without of the most important character of 
lueakiug th *m. We (nought away the place, one of the King’s Guar the 
thin with us; they are about ten iiuiiu , anel moreover a tarernaro 
inches in height, the woikmnnship is when opportunities offered : the inte- 
orilinuiy, but the forms are exceed- rior presented a curious picture; 
iugly gi.teefill ; the figures (all we there was a fire-place in the middle 
have scuu) aie those of females, bear- dug in the floor, at which a woman 
jug under one arm a \ use of flowers, was broiling some fish ; the smoke 
and under the other a little pig. We hung o\ei her head in clouds, and 
conceive them to be votive offerings gradually settling on the sides of the 
to Ceres that w-eri to be hung up in cabin, shewed us a fine process of 
her temples,—as less pretty, and less black vai uisliiug: part of the circle 
delicate objects, aie suspended before was- occupied by a miscellaneous 
Saints and Madonnas in (atholic collection of stores, fisliiug-tackle, 
churches. birding-nets, tools, Ac. ; in another 

Our quarters were again at O Si part was heaped up a store of fuel ; 
Pepe’s taverna, and as our behaviour there was a bed on one side, raised 
on our first visit had merited the ap- about two feet from the ground, and 
probation of the peasants on the spot, above it a display of various domestic 
they all came in the evening, and utensils. 

sang their songs, and played the When we had bicakfasted and 
guitar aud luandolino as before, not drunk a drop of wine, per cucciare la 
forgetting to humect their throats malaria, our host took us upon the 
with as much wine as we woqjd lake in a punt. As the water was 
give them. disturbed by the boat, we felt at 

The following morning we walked once a disagreeable smell: these ex- 

* Tn has pateroas possessioncs tenehis (nescio quid enim Velienses verebantur) n«q«* 
llaleitvt nobitrm amnon rehnques.— Cir. Fatn . Lib. vii. Ep. 20. 
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halations becoming more putrid ami 
more active in hot weather, extend 
their pestiferous influence to a gieat 
distance, and are so adverse to hu¬ 
man life, that if a stranger is ex¬ 
posed to them, near their focus, for 
twenty-four hours, he rarely escapes 
■without imbibing a mortal disease. 
At these dangerous seasons, the wo¬ 
men are sent off to the mountains, 
whence they only descend in the 
middle of the day, when the air is 
freshened by breezes, and they take 
care to retne before the sun declines. 
Few constitutions can resist such a 
place, yet our host and his wife 
were robust, luddy, ami healthy, but 
they had had seven childien, only 
one of whom survived, and he had 
a very sickly appearance. 

The Sele JNlorlo was originally the 
course of the river Silaris and the 
channel by which it discharged itself 
into the sea. The mouth of the 
river became choked by sand, and 
the Sele of Silaiis found a new 
course; thus a slip of water about 
two miles long and varying in 
breadth, but generally tiauun, was 
insulated by degrees, (the communi¬ 
cation that now exists between the 
river and the lake is a mere ditch,) 
the waters became impregnated by 
the salt spiiugs, they stagnated, its 
shores became marshy and luxuriant 
in rushes and weeds, wild fowls re¬ 
sorted thither, it nourished a quantity 
of capitoni (large eels) and other fish, 
it became at length a royal fishery 
and chase; and the evil, at first ac¬ 
cidental, seems now chartered and 
reserved to perpetuity ; fertile lands 
are left uncultivated, human beings 
perish, and the Royal table is fur¬ 
nished witli fish and fowl perhaps 
some two or three times in a year! 

At the end of the lake, not above 
three hundred paces from the sea, 
(whence however it is not visible, being 
screened by sand banks,) are seen. 


under the water, considerable masses 
of ancient masonry, supposed by 
several accredited antiquaries to have 
been part of the ]\>rfns Alburnus ,* * 
and here, or v cry in ar liei e, was 
certainly that resort of industry aucl 
commerce: here, where now lie id 
pestilence breathes upon grave-like 
solitude, once echoed the gay shout 
of the marinei ; here was the ani¬ 
mating bustle of maritime trade; 
the spit it, the enterprizt, the lifefuJ- 
ness of congregated* prosperous men! 
Alas the change! As we advanced 
up the Like, the water-fowl rose and 
flew sci earning over otu heads,we saw 
the fish daiting about, and observed 
the euclosuies nt cane and wicker, 
where they me caught and puseivcd. 
The waters an duty, and mostly 
stiangled with weeds ; they In* fetid 
and still in tin solitude tiny have 
made; the lushes on the shoie :uc 
very high, the myrtle thickets ri'-e 
clo»e mound, beyond them aie seen 
the lofty mountains, and high among 
them, Mount Alluunus, sung by 
Virgil ; and Mount Paphlagon, in 
in whose side the Sele has its 01 igiual 
source*, t" 

We were not soiry to leave this 
inauspicious spot. W’e continued our 
journey along thi^ banks of tin* Si- 
laris, (whirl! js, near the tmlnnulutn , 
a fine broad liver flowing slowly mid 
majestically to the sea,) until we 
reached the bridge we ciosscd on 
our way from Eboli to Paestum. We 
shall perhaps be excused for not 
having “ attempted to explore the 
site of the temple of Juno Argiva ; ” 
that temple, whose foundation was so 
remote, that it was attributed to the 
Aigonauts,—when it is consideicd in 
what a delightful state of uncertainty 
that point has been left: Stialio 
places it on the Lucanian, or left bank 
of the Silaris ; and Pliny on that of 
Picenum, or the right hank: CIu- 
veriub _£ inclined to Strabo, but left 


* Cluvcrius was led astray by a name: he* decisively fixes tlic situation of the 1’oiius 
Alhut nus at a spot vulgarly called Alfurno, where there are some slight ruins close to 
the banks of the Silaris, but this is more than three* miles from the* sea-shore. 

.+ The Aufidus (now Ofaiito) that runs by (’anna* in Apulia, and that was tinged 
with Roman and Carthaginian blood, rises on the opposite part of Mount Paphlagon. 

* Cluv. lab. iv. Cap. 11. In another passage however, Lib. iv. Cap. (i, he speaks 
with greater a rlrrinit/, and fixes the site of the temple of Juno Argiva at jVlare*iiia 
(Vietn), that is at 20 miles from the Silaris, and on Pliny’s side of the river. Mr 
Eustace gives preference to the authority of Strabo, as being more circumstantial and 
less da tamatory than Pliny. We respec t Mr. llustare, but think there is om of the 
faults of Pliny from which lie cannot be esteemed exempt. 

We had almost forgotten to mention the result of our enquiries concerning the aiilo, 
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it undecided with his accustomed 
i< interim rem earn in dubio relin- 
quam neccsse est:” Holstenius placed 
it at Gifuni on the right bank ; some 
other writers, at Trentenara, a little 
town, we have mentioned, on a moun¬ 
tain above Capaccio; and some 
others, coiiti adictiug all their pre¬ 
cursors, have given other situations 
for it: Plutarch, a great authority, 
is found in support of Strabo (vide 
Life of Pompey), when lie mentions, 
as being exposed to the depredations 
of the pirates, the temple of Juno 
Argiva in Lucan ia: but how far fiom 
the banks of the dividing river might 
it be, and how far from the mouth 
of that river? It would be hard 
work to search the space to the left 
of the Silaris, between the sea and 
the mountains j and still more diffi¬ 
cult, out of the numeious sites of 
ancient fabrics that might be found, 
to fix w ilh preciseness w here rose 
tlie contested fane. 


To return to ourselves, we soon 
found a place whose position was no 
object of dispute, the taverna num<a 
before mentioned. We there dis¬ 
missed our guide, and thought of 
walking on to Battapaglia, by a di¬ 
rect road across the plain, but the 
day being rather far advanced, and 
the country bearing no great repu¬ 
tation, we made a bargain with a 
calessiere, who chanced to be at the 
taverna, to take us to Saleruo. We 
regretted this as a misfortune during 
the whole journey ;—the fellow was 
drunk, the horses were tired, the 
roads detestable, and we were en¬ 
gaged for some hours in a course 
of conjeetmes as to whether we 
should break down or be overturned. 
We arrived at Salerno about nine 
o'clock, having only had toiepair our 
harness five times, to whip our horses 
almost to death, and at parting to 
kick our driver. 


tlie to, mentor of cattle mentioned by Virgil, Georg, iii. as infesting the neighliourhood 
of the Silaris. The country people told us, that a fly of that description was very com¬ 
mon all over the Paestan plain, that they began to attack the cows at April and the 
horse* on St. Vito’s day. Here is what our solemn friend Bumonte sajs on the subject, 
in ins Anlh ftt/ii ; we beseech you to admire the beauty—the force—of his 

language: “ ICsislea uel bosco di Diana, giusta la descri/.ione di Vtrgdio, un insetto 
molesto agli annenti (oggi anchc esistc quivi, e nolle adjaccnzc) dcnoniinato ussillo da’ 
Romani, c da’ Greci rs/ro: ha la forma di una zanz.ira o nioscone: da questo assaliti 
gli animoli bovini c cavallini, per deboli che siano, si datino nellc furie, fuggone vcloce- 
mente per 1* iperta campagna, ntugiscono, si stropicaano per siepi e frattc, e non si 
acchctano, >e non sc ne sono liberati. IIo veduto io una scarnata vacca, far tutti questi 
movimenti.” 

Is this, after all, any thing more than the well-known gad-fly, common to all 
countries, and abundant and large in warm climates, and in the neighbourhood of 
wood and water ? flight not Virgil have found just the same insects, producing just 
the the same effects in the neighbourhood of Mantua, and introduced them with equal 
appositeness in a pastoral whose scenes were there ? It docs not seem to us that they 
can identify any place. 


BULLOCK’S MEXICO. * 


Tin: eccentric Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury relates the following ex¬ 
traordinary auecdote of himself: 
“ In my chamber, one fair day in 
the summer, my easement being 
open towards the south, the sun 
shining dear, and no wind stirring. 


I took my book 73c VvrUute in my 
hand, and kneeling on my knees, de¬ 
voutly said these words. 

“ <) thou eternal Clod, author of the 
light which now shines upon me and 
giver of till inward illuminations, 1 
do beseech thee of thine infinite 


• Six Months’ Residence and Travels in Mexico; containing Remarks on the Present 
State of New Spain, its Natural Productions citato* of Society, Manufactures, Trade, 
Agriculture, and Antiquities, Ac. with Plates and Maps. Ry W. Bullock, FLb. Pro¬ 
prietor of the late London Museum. London, Murray, 1824. 
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goodness to pardon a greater request 
than a sinner ought to make: 1 am not 
satisfied enough whether I shall pub¬ 
lish this book Dc Veritate ; if it be 
for thy glory 1 beseech thee give me 
some sign from Heaven; if not, 1 
shall suppress it. 

“ I had no sooner spoken these words 
but a loud though yet gentle noise 
came from the heavens (for it was 
like nothing on earth) which did so 
comfort and cheer me, that I took 
my< petition as granted and that I 
had the sign 1 demanded; whereupon 
also I resolved to print my book. 
This (how strange soever it may 
seem) 1 protest before the eternal 
Hod is true ; neither am 1 any way 
superstitiousiy deceived hei ein, since 
£ did not gnly clearly hear the noise, 
but in the serenest sky that ever I 
saw, being without all cloud, did to 
my ihinkingsec the place from whence 
it came.” 

There arc but few authors, now-a- 
days, we apprehend, so conscientious 
as Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Very 
few gentlemen, in our times, who 
are aliout to publish, over think of 
hilling down on their knees, and im¬ 
ploring “ some sign” to determine 
them whether they should publish 
or not. Yet perhaps it weie well 
that the expetimeut weie a little 
oftener resorted to. Doubtless every 
one, like the ahovesaid noble wiitet, 
would obtain the same favourable 
answer to his supplication : his genu- 
flection would doubtless be rewarded 
by some “ loud though gentle noise,” 
or an equivalent sign, imperceptible 
to all bnt himself. We will not so 
far suspect the critical sagacity of 
the Prince of Air as to suppose that 
he would not encourage a petitioner, 
like Mr. Bullock for instance, with a 
thunderclap. But besides the power 
of bringing out his work with such a 
“CumprivUe/rio,” as this would afford 
an author, did he (as he assuicdly 
would) ohtaiu it,—another benefit 
might possibly result from the custom 
alluden to: he would endeavour to 
render his book as worthy of Jove’s 
approbation as industry could make 
it, and would think twice before he 
pestered his Godship with a volume 
of tittle-tattle, or namby-pamby, by 
way of a. “ journal ” or a poem. 
The experiment would in this way 
act as a restriction; folly or loqua- 
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city would be either suppressed or 
abridged; and the public would 
gain by the Joss. What Mr. Bul¬ 
lock's object could be in writing such 
a big book about such little things 
as appear to have occupied his at¬ 
tention, we profess our inability to 
conjecture ; except it may have pos¬ 
sibly been that very laudable one of 
puffing his own Exhibition of Mexi¬ 
can curiosities at the Egyptian Hall. 
A primer might well contain all the 
information his “ Mexico” affords. 
Perhaps he thought it inconsistent 
with the dignity of the proprietor of 
the “ silver-mine ” at Themas- 
caltepec to write a primer? Yes; 
but are we to suffer to the tune of 
eighteen shillings to support Mi. 
Bullock’s importance? Sixpence 
would be a li final price for the in¬ 
formation contained in his book, and 
the deduction to be made foi the 
tumble of ptrusing it would lea\e a 
considei able balance due to the lea¬ 
der. But to give thiity-six times as 
much as this for a book which is not 
w ortli the trouble of reading ,—and to 
raid if too ,—is a species of paying 
both in pocket and person which 
presses heavily as well on our finances 
as otu good humour. Maik this also. 
Reader ! Even on the insupportable 
hypothesis that o\ < ry sentence of 
Mi. Bullock's were as full as those 
ol Loid Bacon, even on the rash sup¬ 
position that every word of the for¬ 
mer g<utleinan’s weie as full of 
wisdom as those of the latter, 
“ Mexico” could fit into one Lojm don 
Macazim ! Not to speak of that 
portion of the former width alone is 
really worth printing, and which, as 
we have said, might furnish a six¬ 
penny primer at the most,—the 
whole effusion of Mr. Bullock's ge¬ 
nius, the whole fruits of his peregri¬ 
nations to Mexico, now taking up 
five hundred and forty pages, price 
eighteen shillings, might have been 
published in a s ingle number of our 
Magazine, price half-a-erown 1 There 
are as many words (with, we would 
hope, somewhat more weight in¬ 
volved),—as much print in one num¬ 
ber of our work as in Mr. Bullock’s 
whole heavy octavo!—What occa¬ 
sions the difference then, in size and 
in price ?—Why, colossal type, river¬ 
wide lines, and a “'meadow of mar¬ 
gin ! ” There are likewise to be sure 
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a few bad prints and a couple of any one to entitle bis book “ Mexico/' 
map*;. Really this literary char- or “ Peru,” or “ Columbia,” and 

I atariisrrt, this bibliopolical quackery, unceremoniously skip over every 
should be put ttn end to. A book tiling relating to those countries 
without any thing to reconumnd it which an Englishman would give, 
but the importunate magnificence of comparatively, a fig to read of. We do 
its printing and paper shall he thrust not ask philosophers to be politicians, 
upon our notice, and make its way but we expect them to be good citi- 
into our libraries without as mud) zcns. Why did not our philosopher 
pretension to be there as a v> ooden designate bis book—Six Months’ Re- 
one ! We wish we could persuade sidenee, See. in Mexic6, containing 
our readers that a fiudy-printed book Remarks on all Subjects but those 
is not necessarily a finely-v ritten oue. most interesting to the Reader?—This 

II they will, however, persist in the would have* been candid, satisfactory, 

opposite belief, we ha\ e done our and fruitful of no disappointment, 
part in endeavouring In convert them, His volume would exactly answer 
and must only give up all fuither its description; and though we might 
attempt in desp.ni. have blamed the author’s indiner- 

Mi. Itulloi k's title-page holds out cnce, we could not but have praised 
a splendid board oi entertainment: his ingenuousness. If Mr. Bullock 
“ Residence and Ti in els in Mexico, designed his work to be so purely 
containing Remarks on the present philosophical, lit should have given it 
state of New Spain, iNe. \c.” The a more appropriate and undeceptive 
latter woids are a good lure to the title. 

imlnlftit leader,—but in truth upon We will specify a few of those 
that part ol the present state of “ Remarks” made by our author 
N\ w Spain in which we are most during his sojourn in Mexico, and 
Inleiested, there is not a single which he no doubt thinks must amply 
“ Rimark,” good, had, or irnlii- compensate for any deficiency of po- 
fiivul. Om traveller it appears set litical information that may appear 
out bom this ‘country in December in his description of the ** Present 
fb'i'i, and alter tcmaiiiing six months State of Mexico.” 
in Mexico, returns, publishes, and First; he apprizes us of the va- 
says not one wend about the jttifi/iait hit hie fact that “shaving is 1000 
state of the kingdom. “ Think of per cent, dearer than in England.” 
that. Master Biook!” Why, a car- Let every threatening peregrinator to 
riei pigeon could have done better. Mexico, therefore, study ** Every 
Though our author must be perfectly man his own Barber," attentively, 
aware that one sentence on the pre- aiul be sure to carry out a set of 
sent state of paities and party feel- razors, a good strop, and a box of 
iug in Mexico is worth a whole vo- soap, or he can no longer promise 
lume on “ Calendar Stones,” “ Sa- himself to be “ shaved for a penny” 
crificial altars,” pyramids, and idols, as of yore. 

he sedulously avoids giving vent to Secondly; it is a remark made by 
any such useful information. That our author that the office of “ Ai'ng- 
a philosopher, like Mr. Bullock, ing yng.i to shep” is an important one 
should be so profoundly immersed in in the kingdom of New Spain, this 
the abstract considerations of hi* function being performed by “ boys 
science, sif momentously engaged in chosen for the strength of their lungs 
taking a cast of Montezuma s Watch and their taste and judgment.” 
foi instance, or in distuibing a nose- Query : in how far does our philoeo- 
icss deity from its oblivious sleep pher think that this practice, if na- 
heneath the foundations of a modern tundized in Ireland, would tend to 
church,—is what perhaps should be ameliorate the condition of the pigs 
expected; but that he should not there, and to improve the musical 
wiLlulraw his mind, for an instant, faculties of the pig-boys SO as even- 
from his darling researches, to glforcl tually to “ soften rocks, and bend 
us sonic brief Knowledge of the stale the knotted shilelahs " which flourish 
of national affaiis in Mexico, is a in that province together? 
phenomenon not to he accounted for. Thirdly; Mr. Bullock informs us 
It is little short of a direct insult for that “ the number of different kinds 
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of sweetmeats" in Mexico, “ exceeds 
five hundred, ami yet they have few 
like ours.” Prodigious! 

Fourthly; Jalap comes from the 
town of Xalapa, which is also “ just¬ 
ly cclelnatcd for the excellence of 
its washing.” Our author assures us 
that lie “ never saw linen look so 
well.” He also takes care to acquaint 
us that “ the operation is performed 
with co/d water, and soap, and the 
linen is rubbed with the hand as ill 
.England.” What would our dan¬ 
dies give for a Jalapi.m laundress ? 
and what an accession of knowledge 
do we not derive from lift. Mullock's 
so minute inspection of Mexican 
dautidrics ? 

There are a great number of Ke¬ 
rn arks equalling these in sagacity 
and utility scattered o\ er our author’s 
voluminous pages:—«c ought to 
consider ourselves doubly indebted to 
him for them, inasmuch as we arc 
fully aware that no other man would 
have thpOght of furnishing us with 
this kind of information. 

A chapter on “ Humming Mitels,” 
aud anothu (extracted tiom ('lavi- 
gero aud Ilernal Hlazj on Monte¬ 
zuma's House-keeping, console the 
reader for all that Mi. Mullock has 
forgotten to say on £f the two-leggtd 
featherless animals” of Mexico, and 
the present economy of its Govern¬ 
ment. 

There is a musty Latin piovorb,— 
“ no man is wise at all hours ami 
the reverse is perhaps equally true, 
that no man is always foolish. Few 
hooks are to he met with in which 
there is not something that may as 
well he forgotten by the under ; and 
few likewise which do not contain 
something that may be advantage¬ 
ously remembered. There is no 
man from whose conversation an at¬ 
tentive listener may not collect hints 
of some value ; nor any writer from 
whose lucubrations, however con¬ 
temptible, a careful reader may not 
gather some grains of knowledge. 
Even the redoubted history of tf Va¬ 
lentine and Orson ” may afford us 
some lights with respect to the man¬ 
ners of those times, and the court of 
King IVpin. In the same way, a 
penetrating 1 eader may discover one 
or two things in this volume on 
Mexico which (puhap-, without the 
author's intending it) me capable of 
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furnishing him with some matter for 
reflection. Not that wc mean to 
disparage the autlioi of the aforesaid 
excellent histoiy, by putting Mr. 
Mullock iu the balance against him ; 
we shall remember Valentine and 
Orson as long as we live, and foigct 
“ Mexico” (at least the eieater part 
of it) as fast as we can. It is the 
hard task of a ciitic to “ go through” 
every new work that issues li uni the 
press, chiefly in order to fish out the 
two grains which may lie hid in the 
author’s bundle of literary chaff; we 
have done this with much lehictance 
in the present instance, but il we save 
the leader a similar labour we aie not 
clitics in vain 

The follow iug pass ia«. s thiow me 
ray upon a subject which descives a 
pencil,— the piescnt state uf tin In¬ 
dian native peasantry. 

Wc left Tolu Pea in the coach, anil pio- 
rcoded about two leagues fartlii r^wlurc 
the road for wheel-carriages ceases, litre, 
having procured horses aud mules toi die 
whole party, which had been augmented 
by the addition of several persons going to 
the mine (among them a S orkshire black¬ 
smith), we ascended about a league, und 
tlim entered an extensive wornl, which 
crowned the Cordillera, on the west side of 
the Tahli-land of Mexico. Tins was by 
much the most beautiful m ene I had wit¬ 
nessed in America;—abounding with trees 
of the noblest form and loftiest liught, 
most of them entirely new to me, but 
among them oak ■> and pines, w hose si/.e and 
luxuriance eclipsed any thing see*n in the 
Alps or in Norway ! We still continued to 
rise, ami in one elevated open place caught 
thclastviewof the mountains that surround 
the vale of Mexico: on our left lay the 
volrano of Tolucea, cove reel with perpetual 
snow; and shoitly after we reached a de¬ 
file in the mountain* and began to elcsrcnd 
towards die l*atifie ocean. 

The scenery was now inexpressibly 
grand. 'J’lic ground, being broktn mu> 
tfbrupt hills, afforded many openings, 
through which the t,.ps ol me immense 
forests below were seen to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage. Jn n any places, for a consi¬ 
derable distante, our path was shaded by 
trees of an ama/ing height, so close as 
almost to exclude the light,—on cmeiging 
suddenly from which the most enchanting 
prospects were spread beneath our feet; 
the summits of gigantic volcanos, receding 
like s* qis beneath us, seemed to lead the 
eye to the waters of the Pacific, to which 
the mountain-torrents we passed wen- has¬ 
tening. The elcsccnt now became very 
steep, mi that m iuut'} place* vi vu,e 
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obliged to alight from our mules, and pro¬ 
ceed, with cautious steps, over broken 
masses of basalt and other volcanic sub¬ 
stances, where not a trace of the labour of 
man was visible, or any circumstances that 
could remind us of being in an inhabited 
country; except occasionally meeting small 
groups of Indians, carrying the productions 
of their little farms to the market of To- 
lucca, or even as far as Mexico. F 10111 
these simple people the unprotected travel¬ 
ler has nothing to fear; they are the most 
courteous, gentle, and unoffending ma¬ 
tures in existence, and never pass, without 
saluting a stranger. Their burthens con¬ 
sisted guierully of fruit, fowls, turkeys, 
mats, shingles of wood for roofs of houses, 
and sometimes of charcoal. They gene¬ 
rally had their wives ami daughters with 
iJum ; - clean, modest-looking women, car¬ 
rying heavy burthens exclusive of the chil¬ 
dren usually fastened on tliur backs. Af¬ 
ter a descent of several hours through this 
ever-varying and sublime scenery, to the 
effect of which a thunder-storm addid much 
majesty, we ailived at a small plain, sur¬ 
rounded 1 mi all sides by pine-capped moun¬ 
tains. In the centio of this, m the midst 
of highly cultivated ground, rose the neat 
little Indian church and village of St. 
Miguel dc Ios Ranchos, placed m one of 
tile most delightful situations and lovely 
climates in the world. On the mountain 
we might almost have complained of cold, 
but the descent had brought us into a tem¬ 
perature resembling the finest parts of 
Europe, and our approach to the village 
just before smiset brought home strongly to 
our rccnlVaion. Our path lay through 
com fields, orchards, and gardens. Apples, 
pears, and peaches, almost obstructed our 
way; and fields of potatoes and beans in 
blossom might, but for the swarthy and 
thinly clothed inhabitants, who gazed with 
surprise at our advance, and the luxuriance 
of the Nopal or the great American Aloe, 
in full bloom, have made us fancy ourselves 
in England. Wc rode up to the church, 
and on dismounting presently found our¬ 
selves surrounded by numbers of men and 
boys, all eager to render us any assistance 
in their power. A small room adjoining 
this edifice, called the coniunidad, provided 
hy Government for the reception of 
strangers, was pointed out to us as our resi¬ 
dence for the night; where having spread 
our mattresses on the floor, and given the 
Indians directions for the suppers of our¬ 
selves and horses, wc walked out to examine 
the church. It was the eve of the feast of 
St. Mark, or, as the Indians who accom¬ 
panied us called him, Nostras Bqptio 
Amigo (our good friend). 

The church was gaudily ornamented 
with pictures and statues, and had that day 
l>een dressed with fruits, flowers, palm 
blossoms, Jfcp., disposed in arches, chaplets, 


and a variety Of Other pretty devices, in __ 
honour of their patron. 

Opposite the door, under a venerable 
cedar, of great size, was a small temple 
and altar, decorated in a similar manner, 
with the addition of several human skulls, 
quite clean, and as white as ivory. Round 
the great tree some men were employed in 
splitting pieces of candle-wood, a species of 
pine which contains a considerable quantity 
of resin, and which, being lighted, burns 
.with a clear flame yke a candle. 

I rambled through the village and the 
surrounding plantations of the maguey or 
aloe: many of the plants were then pro¬ 
ducing the pulque. Night was approach¬ 
ing. and I hastened my pace, to reach our 
lodging, when the bell suddenly tolled in a 
quick manner, and in an instant the church¬ 
yard was brilliantly illuminated by the 
flame of eight piles of the candlcwood, 
prepared for that pmpose; the effect was 
brightened, by its being quite unexpected. 
On my filtering the churchyard four men 
discharged a flight of rockets, which was 
instantly answered by a similar salute 
from every house in the place: this was 
the commencement of the fete for the fol- 
ltiwing day. In a quarter of an hour the 
bonfires wctc extinguished, and the eliurch 
elixirs closed { and we retired to our place 
of rest to take the homely supper proviiled 
for us by out new friends, which had been 
prepared in a house in the village. Our 
meal was not finished when a message re¬ 
quested our speedy attendance in the 
church: on entering, we found it illumi¬ 
nated, and crowded by numbers of persons, 
of both sexes. Dancing, with singular 
Indian ceremonies, had commenced in front 
of the altar, which to my astonishment I 
immediately recognised to be of the same 
nature as those in use before the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity. The actors consisted 
of five men and three women, grotesquely 
but richly dressed, in the fashion of the 
time of Montcnuna. One young man, 
meant to personate that monarch, wore a 
high crown, from which rose a plume of 
red feathers. The first part of the drama 
consisted of the representation of a warrior 
taking leave of his family preparatory to 
going to battle;—a man and woman danced 
in front of the altar, and clearly expressed 
the parting scene, and knelt down and so¬ 
lemnly prayed for the success of his under¬ 
taking. The next act commenced with 
two warriors, superbly dressed; one, a 
Mexican, was distinguished by die supe¬ 
rior height of his head-dress, and by a 
piece of crimson silk suspended from his 
shoulders: after dancing some time, a 
mock fight began, which, after various 
evolutions, terminated of course in the 
Mexican taking his enemy prisoner, and 
dragging him by his hair into the pre¬ 
sence of his sovereign; when the dance 
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was reramad, and die vanquished fre¬ 
quently implored mercy, both from his con¬ 
queror and the monarch. The various 
parte ■were admirably performed:-—No 
pantomime could be better, and 1 almost 
expected to sue the captive sacrificed to the 
gods. 

* * * * * 

I would as soon trust myself alone in 

their cottages for the night, and could re¬ 
pose in as much security, as in those of an 
■ Engr hh peasant. The Respect and civility 
•with which they treat strangers border 
almost on servility. On going to and re¬ 
turning from Them asetd tepee, I have 
pass'd four nights in the Indian town of 
St. Miguel de los Ranchos, in which is not 
a white inhabitant, and never met with 
more kindness, honesty, and hospitality in 
any country. I have spent some delight¬ 
ful hours in this little hamlet, which is 
about eighteen miles from Tliemascaltepec, 
and situated in one of the most enchanting 
valleys in the world, and they seem the 
most contented of mankind. 1 wished 
much to have brought one of them to 
England, but nothing could induce them 
to leave the lovely spot on which they are 
placed. 

It would appear from all our au¬ 
thor says upon this matter, that the 
Indian peasantry arc a happy, sim¬ 
ple, innocent, and ignorant race of 
people. Three centuiies of civiliza¬ 
tion hare neither injured their moral 
feelings nor improved their moral 
faculties. They are as good-hearted 
and weak-headed as ever. The 
early opinion of the Spanish settlers 
In America would seem, therefore, 
no longer either unjust or illiberal. 
We beg the reader to couple the 
preceding extract with this in which 
Mr. Bullock speaks of the disinter¬ 
ment of a Mexican idol, Teoyamiqui, 
the goddess of war: 

Some writers have accused the Spanish 
authors of exaggeration in their accounts 
of the velifpous ceremonies of this, in other 
respect*, enlightened people; but a view 
of the idol under consideration will of it- 
self be sufficient to dispel any doubt on 
the subject. It is scarcely possible for the 
most ingenious artist to have conceived a 
statue better adapted to the intended pur¬ 
pose ; and the united talents and imagina¬ 
tion of Breughel and Fuseli would in vain 
have attempted to improve it. 

This colossal and horrible monster is 
hewn out of one solid block of basalt, nine 
feet high, its outlines giving an idea of a 
deformed human figure, uniting all that is 
horrible in the tiger and rattle-snake: in¬ 
stead of arms it n supplied with two large 
* 


serpents, and its drapery is composed of 
wreathed snakes, interwoven in the most 
disgusting manner, and the sides terminat¬ 
ing in the wings of a vulture. Its feet are 
those of the tiger, with claws extended in 
the act of seizing its prey, and between 
them hes the head of another rattle-snake, 
which seciun descending front the body of 
the idol. Its decorations accord with its 
horrid form, having a large necklace com¬ 
posed of human hearts, hands, and skulls, 
and fastened together by the entrails,— 
the deformed breasts of the idol only re¬ 
maining uncovered. It has evidently been 
painted in natural colours, which must 
have added greatly to the terrible cfiect it 
was intended to inspire m its votaries. 

During the time it was exposed, the 
court of the l T mversity was crowded with 
people, most of whom expressed the most 
decided anger ami contempt. Not so how¬ 
ever all the Indians;—I attentively marked 
their countenances ; not a snule escaped 
them, or even a word—all was silence and 
attention. In reply to a joke of one of the 
students, an old Indian rcniaikcd, “ It is 
true we liave three very good Spanish gods, 
but we might stdl have been allowed to 
keep a few of those of our ancestors f ” and 
I was informed that chaplets of flowers 
had been placed on the figure by natives 
who had stolen thither, unseen, m the 
evening for that purpose; a proof that, 
notwithstanding the extreme diligence of 
the Spanish clergy for three hundred years, 
there still remains some taint of heathen 
su]ierstition among the descendants of the 
original inhabitants. In a week the cast 
was finished, and the goddess again com¬ 
mitted to her place of interment, lud trom 
the profane gaze of the vulgar. 

Arc not these facts u complete re¬ 
futation of the Abbe Clavigero’s pe¬ 
tulant objections to Robertson's ac¬ 
count of the state of religion amongst 
the Indians, and their incapacity to 
understand and relish the sublime 
doctrines of Christianity ? An inha¬ 
bitant of the city of Mexico talking 
of “ three very good Spanish gods” 
and wishing for ‘ f a few of those of 
his ancestors” to keep the former 
company ! Chaplets orftOwers being 
secretly wreathed round the temples 
of the goddess Teoyamiqui, and anti- 
Christian ceremonies opeuly perform¬ 
ed in a Christian church! Truly 
these people must have made ad¬ 
mirable <r rectors, canons, and doc¬ 
tors,” as M. Clavigero will have it, 
and no doubt may have produced 
amongst them 4t as report goes, even 
a very learned bishop”! We should 
be glad to have the opinion of any 
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learned Indian bishop now existing 
on the character of Leo the Iconoclast, 
or to have his grace explain to us the 
precise degree of inspiration derived 
by the hermits of Mount Atlios from 
an incessant contemplation of their 
navels. 

Robertson is however not always 
right, nor Clavigero always wrong 
when he opposes him. The de- 
sciiption of the ruins denominated 
“ Montezuma's Bath," clearly proves 
that our countryman very consider¬ 
able underrated the degree of civili¬ 
zation to which anrient Mexico had 
arrived before the Spanish invasion: 

Whilst at our dinner, we were informed 
that at a distance of only two leagues was a 
place called llano de Montezuma, and that 
it had formerly been used as a bath by that 
monarch. A gentleman of the town, Don 
Trinidad Rosalia, offered to escort us, and 
in a few minutes we were on horseback : 
after a smart canter through cultivated 
grounds, and over a fine plain, bounded by 
the mountains of the Cordilleras, we ap¬ 
proach jd an hacienda and church,* and 
here 1 expected to find the bath of which 
wo were in search, in some subterraneous 
place but learnt to my surprise that we had 
to mount a conical mountain called Tesco- 
singo. We employed our horses as far as 
they could take us, hut the unevenness of 
the ground at Iasi obliged us to dismount, 
and having fastened them to a nopal tree, 
we scrambled with great difficulty through 
bushes and over loose stones, which were 
in great quantities on all sides, and at last 
perceived that we were on the ruins of a 
very large building—the cemented stones 
remaining in some places covered with 
stucco, nnd forming walks and terraces, 
but much encumbered with earth fallen 
from above, and overgrown with a wood of 
nopal, which made it difficult to ascend. 
In sonic places the terraces were earned 
over cliastns by solid pieces of masonry : 
in others cut tlirough the living rock : but, 1 
as we endeavoured to proceed in a straight 
line, our labour was very great, being 
sometimes obliged to climb on our hands 
and knees, lly the assistance of under¬ 
wood, however, at length, after passing 
several buildings and terraees, the stucco 
of which appeared fresh and of a fine 
peach colour, wc arrived at about two 
thirds of the height of 4he hill, almost ex¬ 
hausted with our exertions ; and great in¬ 
deed was our disapjwintment when we 
found that our guide had mistaken fjic 
situation, and did not know exactly where 
we were. Greatly chagrined, we began to 
retrace our steps; and luckily in a few 
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minutes perceived the abject of our search. 
It was cut in the solid rock, and standing 
out like a martin's nest from the side of s 
house. It is not only an extraordinary 
bath, but still more extraordinarily placed. 
It is a beautiful basin about twelve feet 
long by eight wide, having a well about 
five feet by four deep in the centre, sur¬ 
rounded by a parapet or rim two feet six 
inches high, with a throne or chair, such 
as is represented in ancient pictures to have 
been used by die kings. There are steps 
to descend into the basin or badi; the 
whole cut out of the living porphyry rode 
with the most mathematical precision, and 
polished in the most beautiful manner. 
This bath commands one of the finest pros¬ 
pects in die M cxican valley, including the 
greater part of the lake of Tezcuco, and the 
city of Mexico, from which it is distant 
about thirty miles. 

Night was fast approaching, and the sky 
portending a thunder-storm, we were 
obliged to depart; and now 1 li.ul occasion 
to regret the hours 1 had unprofitably lost 
at the cock-fight. I had just time to make 
a hurried sketch for a model, and my son 
to take a slight drawing, when we were re¬ 
luctantly forced to quit a spot which had 
been the site of a most singular and ancient 
residence of the former monarclis of the 
country. As wc descended, our guide 
sltowid us in the rock a large reservoir for 
supplying with water the palace, whose 
walls still remained eight tect high; and 
as w o examined farther, wc found that the 
whole mountain had been eovered with 
palaces, temples, baths, hanging gardens, 
Ac. yet this place lias never been noticed 
by any writer. 

I am of opinion that these were antiqui¬ 
ties prior to the discovery of America, and 
erected by a people whose history was lost 
even before the building of tlie city of 
Mexico. In our way down we collected 
specimens of the stucco which covered the 
ten are, still as hard and beautiful as any 
found at Portiri or Herculaneum. Don T. 
Rosalia informed us that we had seen but 
the commencement of the wonders of the 
place.that there were traces of buildings 
to the very top still discerniblethat the 
mountain was perforated by artificial exca¬ 
vations, and that a flight of steps led to one 
near the top, which he himself had entered, 
but which no one as yet had courage to 
explore, although it was believed that im¬ 
mense riches were buried in it. 

The carving of the Sacrificial 
Altar and several other relics of anti¬ 
quity, casts of which we saw in Mr. 
Bullock’s collection, betray in our 
opinion a much higher state of the 
art which produced them than Ito- 
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* Every person who builds at? hacienda is by law compelled to erect a church also. 
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bertson is willing to acknowledge. 
In the plate at the end of liis* own 
volumes containing certain engrav¬ 
ings of Mexican sculpture, there are 
to our eye many indications of cul¬ 
tivated taste and great dexterity in 
the use of the chisel. Many of the 
figmes are grotesque, but we cannot 
agree that they arc either “ awk¬ 
ward” or et destitute of propriety.” 
They possess, on the contrary, a great 
deal of ease and just expression in 
their outlines and fcatuies respec¬ 
tively. 

Wc will trouble our reader with 
no more extracts from Mi. Bullock's 
book, nor remarks of our own. It 
is enough to add, that a dcsci iption 
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of his imported curiosities is to l*e 
had for a few shillings at the Egyp¬ 
tian Hall, and is much fullt r than any 
given in this expensive volume. 

To conclude : Mr. Bullock thinks 
that the publication of “ Acket mann's 
Fashions” would do more to foiward 
the interests of English haboula-heiy 
with the people ot New Spain, than 
any other method which could lie 
devised,—especially if assisted by an 
exportation of “ milliners,” to 1 licit 
country at the same time. We think 
he i. light, and would advise the 
worshipful (’ompaiiy of Hnbeiilaslu is 
to hold a dclibciatioii upon the best 
means of putting this thooiy into 
piactiee. 
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THE REVELATION OF BEAUTV 

'A ptriiv ye fiiv tic An!*, utrtr. 

Thun I it. 1(1)11. 17* 

Sax not that heaven unveils to all alike 
The beauty of cieation ; theie are souls 
<M subtler sense, and essence mote refined, 

With more capacity of pine delight. 

Than the dull powers of \ ulgar intellect. 

Whence then the iuvwud eneruy which lifts 
Man's gross desires, and weak intilligeitcc, 

Spite of these earthy and decaying organs. 

This coaise imperfect vestuic of the mind. 

To the calm joys which testify his birth i * 

Virtue alone can clear the internal sight 
Fioni the thick films of frail mortality, 

( an keep the temple of the soul unsoil'd. 

And raise the unpolluted shrine of Beauty.1* 

For only in such shrine will Beauty dwell: 

There fixes she her hidden residence. 

And while Experience still augments her treasures. 
And musing Thought fresh sacrifices brings. 

Each (iay unveils new charms. But if awhile 
She show herself where Sin’s corrupting taint 
Infects the offering, and rude sensual Pleasure 
Usurps the place of modest Contemplation, 

Though god-like (Jonius bow before her altar. 

And young Enthusiasm hymn her praise. 

Brief will her visits be, and “ far between.” 

Strike then the chords, ye followers of the Muse, 
Strike ye the chords to Virtue !—for to her 
The brightest laurels in your wreaths are due. 

To her ye owe the hours of holiest thought. 

When ye'hold converse with Earth’s mysteries. 

Ami deep communion with the souls ot Men. 

To her the burning word, the breathing thought. 
And the sweet sounds of sacred minstrelsy. 

With all the honours of the lyre belong ! S. 

t Vicl. Plat, in Phaedr. Ac. 


* Vid. Plohn. in Nat. Mai 
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A PAGE OR TWO ON A PKE* Af E 

TO A 

NLW TRWSLATION OF DINTEN INFERNO* 

Wicinnol dlord, m oui pit m nt Nutidur to tilow much more than a page 
lo a nolle e ot u lit w I ransl itiou of tin Intiruo into I icnth piost VV t 
shall tlu ie fore i ontent nmstlv t s with the c x tinm itimi of utoupleof p iges 
in Mr I irvei's pit fact, in which lie ipiotis ccitini |i i H ( s fioni Mr. 
C.iy*. 'll ansi ation for tlu pm pose »»t slmmiL how tail uthiullj lit has 
remit it il them. As Mr 1 tivci his thought pi opt l to i h ir_e Mi ( aty’si 

tctsion of thtst piSsuges with mixutmss, wt ma\ la piettv *-ut< he 

thinks his own much lttlcr we shill tluiefore present < m lcuhiswith 
the imj ul imnsltf n, cpiotin^ it the sain turn the ltd m to enable 
thuu to su how fu Vr ( try his depiried fioni the ins ct tilt mijm.il. 
Mi I irvir wt think t umot mtnplim of mi s 1 itu r tin pisstais 

whuh In hn isilt t it« s c tonti istaia w ith the i Itlit i f his own ti uisla- 

tion , noi in mu itslai n out opinion c t tl » \ ihu of l is look m general, 

U] on the spet nnt not its im i its w hit h hi pi tint die ids is 

Jlu t dlowmg lints m C irv It s n do otexpie the st use of the 
author l>mtt is most of out nidus know sec a pmtlur it tin foot 
ot tin mount mi up whuli he is ehndnng 

Jhrtt l n j 

"si <‘i a uenc sptrir n era i igi nt - so tl t vv ill j nous hopes 

l>i epitlJi tcra la gin't i ptlh, All dung i (inspire el u fill n t tl i gay ikm 

l/oi i del tLinpo, l 1 1 ileilie st igioni Of (I t tit I d t in itin d nil, 

\r d the sweet s i in 

Iltu i Mi 1 ar\ e r s tianslation 

Di in it i re epic l’heure elu jour et 1 1 elnure susondu p mttnips me el nr went lieu 
el esp r r tjic jt remporums ii belli peau tiehelee el eette b t» iu\ igi 

•s »tl it t’l nun^ hi nr uul the sweet sets n ot sprn » a ive me ie ison to hopt that 
/ i i i ff tin l utiful j t / d *ktn ij t! it hi// tmniuf 

hiom this 'tdmii ihk ti in si it ion vie it mi tirong othe i eunous matters, 
that on any fine spnng morning, one in iy u isou ibl\ txptet to catch a 
(inithel lieftne lire .lkfast 1 

I) i it Cani 

Qm.il i i he tin K sett ste i tuque Mil who with seven heads tower’d at her 

h. d die dieie e uia cbt e irgem ito birth. 

hn the \irtute 1 suo ni into piuejne \rel Irem ti n horns he r proof of glory drew, 

l \ x. 1 i s Im n nisi in vi tut toek delight 

Mi (. uy s wi sum is hi it ilniost lite. il , in I the <// t imti, a nu- 

t iph i t iken fioni luiildn is well i e nek u d l\ j it of „1< rv hut 

Mr 1 u\ei kindly puts tin lath uuitii t it / < \ er fiei hush mil, because she 

wine t n limns * 

( clle ijui nujuit net sept tele , et qui dut son autonte a ses ikv comes tint quo la 
veitu pint i on epoux 

She who w is bom with sevin heads, and who owed her authority to her ten horns, 
as long as lui husbmd delighted in \irtuc 

The next p iss i_i, whuh is a ilost translation of tlu It dim, is chingttl 
by Mi lutvei into the following dull paiapiuabc, not a woul of which is 
in the oi u,m d m 

I) inti ( aj if 

Si the si still i buon i o mighor cosx — — Tli it d night of go. el 

lVf’ha duo’l b i, ell 10 stcs.su nol m mvidi My gentle stir ot some t hi lg bitter *ive nit 

t xxvi 1 »/ in t the prceie us 1 e e u 

* I/hnfer ele Dante Abghitn, traduiten 1 1 xnejais Far C J Tarver. 2 Vol» bvo 
Nov Is 21 2 M 



•HO jYV w T/anslation of Dante’<, Infirm [[Nov 

Que si mi bonne ( toile, ou quelepi’autre t iuBe supeneure, ni'i <1oiu* de quelqucs 
bums, je nc Its tmnni pis * mi piiU, en ui abusint. 

That if my good stir or some higher cause, have endowed me with my thing good, 

A turn tt not t > my dt fruition , by uburiv b it 

]Slr Cary has been some times guilty, according to Mr Tartu, ol making 
his translation ino/t jxuticaf than the original, as in this mst nice 

Danti ( try 

Non nn par* n men -unpi, ne maggiou Nor uuple less nor lirgti tluy ippcar'el 

t he quci, the son nel nuo bel s in luovmni 'I h in in Saint John s f ur dome, of me he 
Fatti per luogo de 1> itte/aaton loved, 

f xi\ Those It uued to liolel the pure baptism el 
stre ims 

Mi Tarver rednets tins as much lit low the It dim as Mi ( it \ his 
elevated his lints above it 

11s n’t taient ni petits m plus grinds que its pints quVn v in elms notre beiu h ip 
tistore de St Jem, ct qu on i f ut pour li i mimoilite des pi tns 1 >rs ju lls biptisent 

They were neithtrgre iltr nor less til in those which ire m.c \ >n our I c utilul hiptistciy 
of bl John, i/iu/i i id f r t/i i i mm ‘J / '< I tut / l ij t i 

Mi ( try’s vei ion is quoted m motlm flue is c non tons though Mi 

Tarver itiukis the pis-.iee ui the same in 

Drill ( 1 / 

Per milk fonti ciedo t pi i si 1 ign i Its n m i Ben tens tr nn wli >sc iniple lire i i 

Fri (finite \ ildunoniei, I’ennino, A thousind stie tins me chinks, md mart 

Dtll’icqui the nil detto ligi stigni between 

( \\ ( in line i itiel (itrdi, issuing tenth 

II it r t/i l{ j a in 

Je cims cpi entie livdleele (iirele el 1 1 v dl< e ele Monn i plus de niilh font mu 

ariosent Its Hines ehs Alpes Plumes <t ve nt oisuite tie poser leurs <au\ d ms le lie 

I ween tliit betwixt the city of (»irdi md the velJeyof Monu i, more thin a iho i 
sand fountains i it t thi il i (J t/i Dunum At / , tnd then go to deposit their stre mis 
m the lake 


Ml Cary, sa>s the Pit s ?, te n i peut-itre pas non plus t x ilium isse / 
scrupuleusement 1< s pass lt^ts histmiepie s m le s tin oust me t s ivie mi pe it 
plus d attention, d n aurait p is i ut Its f lutes sun ante s 

- llu seer w is lie 

In Aulis, who with( alehis guve the sign 
To eut the e tblc 


Hcic is the original, which hcais the sense wiueh 
and no othc r 


. Quel the d ill 1 got i 

Purge lib irba m su It sp die bruiiL, 
I u - 


Mi 


( u V his given it 


Augure, e diede ’1 punto eon ( ile mt t. 

In Aulidf a tagli ir la prim i fune —(_ vx 


But this is not enough lor our Ptostr, he insists th it Mi f ny should 
have coriectcd the crroi into wJutli he says Dante has fallen Virgil quoth 
he, iC lie ditpasccJa, t/uau/ut Danft ft Itn at/ jail dm* Aiioriinigly lie 
mistranslates the lints in order to liitcrpict tliem after his own f mey 

f t feit lui qui, dt concert avtc Calcui, indiqua le moment favor ible pour temper les 
rabies, et quitter I’Auhde. 

He it was who, with Calchas, pointed out the favour ible moment foi cutting the 
cables, and yuithnjf Aultr 

In the sami page he again finds fault with Mr. Caiy, lie t tusi he dnl not 
choose to new-thnsten Uiovumi, which means (as every lioely knows) John, 
by the name of Henry , to whom Mr '1 arvt r will hav t it that Dilute alluded 
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Dante. 

Sappi cli'io son Bertram dal Bornin quelli 
Cliedic di al Ke Giovanni i maYonforti. 

< \\\lii 


Cary. 

--• Know that I 

Am Bertrand, he of Born who gave King 
John 

The counsel mischievous. 


This is unreasonable enough hut it is still more provoking to find the 
same passage translated hy Mr. Turner himself in these precise words- 

JSadie que jc suis Bertrand de Born, celui qui donna des conseils pervers au rot Jean, 
Know that I am Bertram of Born, he who gave evil counsel to King John. 


Mr. Tarver sums up his account of the meiils of Mr. Cary’s translation 
of Dante—which every body allows to be the best English translation ex¬ 
isting of any l’oet—in tlii'- indulgent fashion. “ Les vers bluncs que M. Cary 
a adoptes lui donnent ccituhieiiunt ime giande altitude; il s’est aussi debu - 
rn\si de la difliculte de traduire par stances : nialgre cela, il lui arrive dans 
quelquos endroits d’etre inexaet, et parlois d’etre aussi obseur que 1’auteur : '* 
and he adds that, in spite of all the translations which have been made, tip to 
his own, the Di\inc Comedy is as yet unknown; and that “ il suitable 
qu’IIcreule ail jJnntf sis enfonna A l’lxiki'e nt la Divine ('onruit! 
C’est lit que l’on s’ariete.” This new Hercules, of whom wo have now 
shown a foul to our readers, has placed some other columns in the way, 
which are quite as likely to piergut any one lrom entering upon the Divine 
Comedy: and they are now qualilk-d to judge > v jwdc what his bead is 
made of. 


Mi. Tarver has a peeuliai taste in spelling Frineh, and even condescends 
now and then to make some improvements upon the Italian. Among other 
instances, he gives us <!• /mmssi and d.iloniuger for <h hurrasser and Jedum - 
ttmger; Pcntne tor Pennine, Culcas for Calchas, &c. The genitive DEI.If 
Inf'-no is used lor I’ Inferno, and stands in large capitals in two parts of his 
book, rendered by J/Enfer—so that the printer is clearly innocent of the 
blunder. 

So much for our notice ol‘ Mr. Tarver. 


CLOTILDA OF KYNAST. 

A SIM SIAN I-EOLKD. 

Tiir castle wall is dark and tall. 

And the rock beneath is steep ; 

E’en to look over the castle wall. 

Your curdled blood would creep. 

The maiden, who dwelt within that wall, 
O she was wondrous fair ! 

But of love she took no heed at all. 

Of lovers she had no care. 

Far better she loved with horse and hound 
To rouse the forest deer ; 

Far better the wild horn’s echoing sound. 
Than love-lute, pleased her ear. 

• 

With many a knight and baron bold 
She rode o’er mount and lea ; 

But whenever a lover’s tale they tbld. 

She said, “ it must not be.” 

V M ‘J 
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Clotilda of Kg/uist 

* It muht not be, till a knight so tut 
Anud youi baud be found. 

That, boldly, for the love of mi 
Hi will ride yon 1 unipart round 

Now some were sick, and home wue gom, 
And somt h id 1 mied tin stci d , 

They dared not so mmh ah think upon 
That strange and ghastly died 

But land is dcartst to btu-tosb d nun 
High fruits to the i limbing boy , 

I is a ti util, npiutid igun and urain, 

I h it dangit bw 11 tt us )«v 

And home tilt rt win ol tin tluou r who swum. 

Round tin castU w ill to mh 
Both mm and steeds, tluy flouudit d oir 
\i d m the dtip cltft dud 

At length tlnrt % mu 1 comely knight, 

As « t r won w mil in b.lov t 
His i heck was ruddy his i\i w is bite lit 
4»d his brow swan-wluti above 

I hire m ir was fierier knight th u. hi 
In danger s dispu iti hour, 

Noi om bo p illant and so lui 
So mild, m lady s bown 

( lotild t s pi nh liki i nioniii _ mist 
Fled iroin his sunnv gl uui 
And htr hi irt w is i ipt, etc yit shi wist 
In love s delicious ti mu 

And must he piovi that perilous w iv 
1 o perish hki the r< st •* 

In vain slu tried t uh fond del n 
For lit proudlv 1 1 uni d tin ti st 

He mounted his si t id so light tnd lnt 
He stioked his arcluii,. til tin 

* O sure bt thv loot nn ro m r said hi 
“ Or it nivir shall piami again' 

* O sure bt thy loot, in > galliot stud' 

T. is a narrow p itl 1 trow , 

Jhou hast iverbiui good in the tin t ol nttd, 
rhou hacM niid b* tiustv now 

Hi sprang on tin wall— fm i inomint’s spate 
Hi wavu d and hung m in — 

<>, you might read in ( lotilda > fiu 
I hi pah looks ol d* sp hi 1 

Now balanced a,. nn, on pucdtlu sued 
With cautious foot mil light , 
lit silt as still cm Ins lofty stud, 

\s he moon on the v mlt ol night 


["Nov 
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Clotilda of Kynast. S3S 

Clotilda was fain her face to hide; 

That sight she could not brook— 

There thunder'll a sound on the dark cliff side— 

AH sense her fiame forsook. 

’Twas but iir.in .) stonr that fell, 
spurn'd by tin . r i:. '■ i' hi cl , 

And non ’ri> p.i'-t, jii 1 hei knight is well— 

That bliss riic cannot feel! 

Her trance is o'er—in t fearful eye 
Is easring, wild arid bright ■— 

Is that her deal knight standing bv 3 
O joyful, joyful sight' 

,r And art thou safe ? " she whisper'd low, 

“ Quite safe, iny gallant youth ’ " 

“ And thou shalt lit id a maid may know 
How to requite thj truth ” 

“ Lady 1 this heait is not tm thee, 
tV horn it can ne'ei appiow 
The breast that luubmus eimitv 
Must ncvei hope for love. 

“ \ Beauty, like the sunny beam, 

Should look benignly down , 

Thj glam e was liki tin lightning's gleam, 

A thundei-cloud tin tiown. 

'* Beaut v should he like a poet less flowei 
Tliat scatters tiacrame round , 

Hut thine has bloom’d, a baleful bowei. 

That .daises the wither’d giouml. 

1 love tine not. tVbeio dangei stiis 
’Tis theie my duty leads . 

Foi ill he merits knightly spurs 
Who shrinks from knightly deeds. 

“ But theie is iiik, who looks foi me 
Within liei summer bower, 

A maid of meek simplicity, 

A sweet and lovely ilowet. 

“ And when to that deal maid I tell 
How bright, how pi mid thou art. 

She’ll doubt that beauty’s breast can swell 
Above so hard a heart. 

“ Adieu ! "—Not long her native halls 
Enclose that haughty fair; 

She withers within the convent walls. 

The novice of despair. 

• 

She gi asps the cross, she tells the bead. 

But her thoughts are far away ; 

She mutters her Aves, she patters her creed, 

Unknown, till hei dying dav 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE WINTER AND 

Thi; past month has been unusually 
dull in the theatrical world, and has 
been remarkable only for the closing 
of a summer house, and the opening 
of the two great winter houses. The 
English Opera, after a shoit season 
of well-merited success, has closed 
its doors, and given Mi. Stevenson a 
brief holiday from his box books. 
The proprietor has, during the sum¬ 
mer, made great exertions for the 
promotion of the public amusement, 
and has been unsparing in the expen¬ 
diture of money to that end. He 
will have the solid gratification of 
finding himself well indemnified for 
his labour and liherality, by the re¬ 
turns of a rare season, and the sense 
of having fairly and truly advanced 
the character of liis theatre. The 
production of such music as that 
which characterizes the wild and 
original opera of Du l'Vchcfmt", was 
a courageous and hazardous under¬ 
taking ; but, al the tame time, it w as 
one which well became a National 
Opera House to dare. Its success 
has been, indeed, singularly distin¬ 
guished ; and, for once, the old pro¬ 
verb of ,c as the old cock crows, so 
crows the young one ” has been re¬ 
versed ; for the two old rocks, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, have taken 
up the note of the cockling, and arc 
content “ to follow.*' At Covent 
Garden, the German opera has been 
got up with much pains, and doubt¬ 
less at great cost; but in order to 
avoid a too servile imitation of the 
piece at the English Opera House, 
several alterations have been made in 
the characters and situations, not at 
all advantageous to the strange and 
dreary interest which hung over the 
one in which Braham sang. Some 
of the faulty incidents of the German 
drama have been rigidly and unfor¬ 
tunately adhered to, to the great in¬ 
jury of the finest scene in the opera, 
the incantation scene. The charactei 
of the lover of the huntsman’s daugh¬ 
ter (very well and boldly acted, and 
sung by Mr. Peatman) is at Covent 
Garden despoiled of all its wildness 
and enchantment ■ for instead of being 
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lured by Caspar, the demon’s friend, 
to visit the wolf's glen, and cast the 
magic balls, the lover is suffered 
to go singing his way through the 
three acts with the thorough no-pur¬ 
pose of a modem opera, while a 
drunken silly woodman (Kreley) is 
seduced to follow the life of bad lead. 
The scenery is fine, and the music 
spiritedly executed; but the whole 
interest of the piece is, in our opi¬ 
nion, jarred by the injudicious and 
unnecessary alteration we have men¬ 
tioned. Miss Paton is the lady that 
plays Agnes or Bertha; amt Mr. 
Bennett maintains his old plumber 
work with his accustomed energy. 

Drury Lane has opened with a bill 
of great promise, though at present 
of very indifferent performance. A 
new melo drama, founded on that 
rich Arabian story. The Enchanted 
Ilorse, is advertised as coming forth, 
and will, perhaps, have beui pro¬ 
duced. ere our present number ap¬ 
pears, in which that rider of rideis, 
Ducrow, is “ to witch the world with 
noble horsemanship.” There is a 
list of gentlemen and ladies inserted 
as the company in the large bills on 
the sheep's backs about town, long 
enough to furnish a regiment of local 
militia. Mr. Ellis ton engages to 
produce Dcr /'>i isch />/;., and will, no 
doubt, melt down the old safety cis¬ 
tern at the top of the house, rather 
than not follow the example of so 
judicious a manager as Mi. Arnold. 

The Ilaymaiket Theatre still drags 
on a sickly summer season, in despite 
of Mr. Elliston’s stud, and the Covent 
Garden bullets. It has tried old co¬ 
medies and new comedies, old farces 
and new farces; Madame Vestris’s 
ankle, and Mr. Liston’s face; l)ow- 
ton’s chuckle, and Miss Kelly’s na¬ 
tural humour; but still the poor pit 
benches havt several bald places 
nightly, which it is heart-breaking to 
see. The summer must, indeed, 
have been a profitless one here, and 
putting a largo stake upon the last 
hazard of the die, the gamester’s old 
and fatal trick, is not likely to bring 
hack a manager’s losses. Mr. Dow- 
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ton. Miss Kelly, and several other of 
our best performois, have been re¬ 
tained at this late time, to make a 
season successful. The proprietor 
had better look to another year for 
indemnification for the past. A Mr. 
Hamblin has been enacting Hamlet 
with tolerable success for one night; 
but at present lie is as like Hamlet 
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the jeweller, as Hamlet Prince of 
Denmark. He has the oddest man- ' 
nor of managing his voice and action 
that can be conceived ; and, until he 
chooses to steady himself into some¬ 
thing intelligible, we shall refrain 
from pronouncing our opinion of liis 
talents as a tragedian. 


tikefcl, <>J Foreign Literature. 


SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


niAircr. 

The Drama .—Notwithstanding the 
temporary closing of the theatres, on 
account of the illness and death of 
the late King, not only several small 
pieces have been brought out, but a 
regular comedy and tragedy, in five 
acts, and in verse. The tragedy is 
taken from the history of France, and 
the subject is the death of Marshal 
Biron, condemned for a conspiracy 
against tlx* State, having actually en¬ 
tered into cucagcmcuts with Spain and 
Savoy, for the purpose of dismember¬ 
ing France. Tlie history is so iccent, 
ami si> w eii known in the niinut* st 
particulars, that tboueli it may 
contain good materials ior a tinged}, 
it present' a host of difficulties, es¬ 
pecially to a French wliter bound 
down l)}- the unities. On this head 
no reproach can be made to the au¬ 
thor. He had laid the scene in the 
Bastille, where ‘he Marshal is con¬ 
fined, while liis trial is preparing. 
As he has been obliged to renounce 1 
the resources which the subject of¬ 
fered, it was of course necessary to 
find others, and to eieate some cha¬ 
racters, to assist him in getting 
through five acts, which cannot be 
filled ii]i with nothing. In this he has 
shown eonsidei able skill. Out of the 
officers placed over the prisoners is an 
old man almost «i hundred years of 
age, who has fought under five 
kings, and who, though lie has been 
but indifferently recompensed for his 
services, is a model of fidelity to his 
sovereign. The contrast between the 
serenity and content of this veteran, 
who finds his reward m the *on- 
sciousiiess of having done his duty, 
and the insatiable and restless am¬ 
bition of Biiou, who, loaded with 
honours and favours, still thinks him¬ 


self treated with injustice, produces 
an excellent effect; and the scene, 
where the old soldier, who served 
with ltayard, and was present at the 
death of that hero, relates the cir¬ 
cumstances attending it, with the 
last words that he addressed to the 
constable of Bourbon, who fought in 
the enemy’s ranks, is extremely strik¬ 
ing from the similarity between the 
constable and Birnn himself. Ano¬ 
ther character of the author’s inven¬ 
tion is Edmond, the son of Biron. 
which he has turned to advantage. 
It may he objected as a fimlt that the 
author makes Ilmry I\ .visit Biron in 
prison after Ills sentence has been 
passed and made known) to him. 
What can he the object of this visit 1 * 
Is it to induce him to an act of re¬ 
pentance, to own his accomplices, 
and on this condition, to offer him 
his pardon r But the autlioi should 
have recollected that the hare pie- 
sence of the sovereign, after condem¬ 
nation, brings pardon with it. Two 
pathetic scenes,—the first, between 
Biron and his wife; the second, be¬ 
tween him and his son, from whom 
lie hurries away, to go to meet 
his punishment, concliuh the piece. 
In this last scene w-e learn the noble 
conduct of Edmond, who. having been 
sent by his father to join the re¬ 
bels in arms for hirn, has recalled 
them to a sense of their duty to their 
sovereign. But Edmond, a mere 
boy of 1 1 or 15, is too young to take 
such a resolution; and how can it be 
imagined that a mob in insurrection 
would be influenced by a child, re¬ 
fusing the assistance they are going 
to give Ids father ? The piece was 
very well received, but the authoi 
declined making himself known. 

Le Mari a bonnes fortunes, by M. 
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Casimir Bonjoui, nut with brilliant 
and entire success, which it in many 
respects deserved. The following 
lines in the first act of this comedy 
express the moiai ol it: 

Si vous chassez toe joins sur les t err os 
d’fcutrcs 

Peut-etrc on iimra par chassen sur les 
v utres.. 

The author’s design is to pi ore 
that the best way for a husband to 
secure the fidelity ol hi. wife, is to 
set hot the example. Derville, reined 
in the country with his wile Adile, 
neglects hei m pm suit of new 
conquests, in spite ol the u mon¬ 
strances of his mother, who points 
out the folJ\ as well as tin ryustne 
of his conduct, mul inn hints that 
the piesence at his ct a*"i t'haih s, an 
amiable youig man, win fiom his 
childhood had been biou lit uj* with 
Adtlev, may be attended with s us 
consequences: but lb n "die d prial- 
ing on the vutne of Adele, lang’is at 
his mother’* appiel f iisims, a d tfi/* 
moicso, ast h.u Its, a /■ alous *iml nt 
of matheiuatKs, see- in the most 
beautiful face, < nly line, and .* s. 
Chailes, how t\ ei, mid* ms i-ibii 
as Derville thinks, he ini. ♦ »i i di 1 w u 
A dele’s pui ti ail. winch Ik lias in tfie 
lid of a snull-box. Ad< le h.n mg 
sui prised him looking at this poi- 
trait, but without u cognising it, ip 
curious to know wrhasi it is ; .nid her 
maid haiing contlived to git tin box 
In hei bands, lun g., it to hei mis¬ 
tress, who op* us it. The motliei 
comes in, while she has it in hei 
hand ; and Adele in her embart ass- 
men t says she has got Charles to 
paint it, to ufibid an agreeable sui- 
prise to her husband, whose birth¬ 
day is to-monow. The mother 
causes the box to be leplaud in 
Charles’s room, and the husband, the 
wife, and Charles, being all as¬ 
sembled, she In gins tn speak of the 
mysterious poitrail. We know, says 
rhe, that you have privately painted 
Adele’s portrait, to surprise her hus¬ 
band, make no fuither mystery, 
therefoie, but produce it. Charles, 
disconcerted, presents it, and is com¬ 
plimented by Derville on his talent 
and the gieat resemblance of the 
portrait. 

Adele and Charles are both sensi¬ 
ble that it is prudent to pari, mid the 
latter accepts the place of Mcutaiy 


to an ambassadm. Befoie he de¬ 
parts he is to hate a farewell meet¬ 
ing with Adele, in die evenine, in 
the Bois de Boulogne, which joins 
the garden. Derville lias appointed to 
be there at the *ame time, to meet 
n lady, who he has the iinpudc uce to 
think will accept the assignation 
which lie has pioposed ; buc she 
shows his letter to AdeJe. Hi* 
comes, howevei, lindet hailcs *p .th¬ 
ing with a lady, but does out ie.ee- 
nise her, being pi evented l>\ C luirh *■ 
fiom tomg tieai enough. lien tile.,, 
tl.mkm. too, that he liar h cog¬ 
nized the peison, mil even f.m<* to 
s.and sciitiuel, and hold his cousin's 
hoi se. In the comli's.on, DiiVilb*, 
delighted that fie* lias cant hi hi* cou¬ 
sin in an inti lam , n latcs the wind, 
stiiiy to his wife and uuithej but 
In. tiiiimpli is net a c tlh tb’ud 
when 1. hdins fueii the hitfci (he 
ic ..1 stoic <k the case lie confe-si 
Li., eiiois, .nid pio’o.so to ul.m 
The conclusion w.c- liicldv *p 
phi l'h (I » 

Ili'tiiif* . 1 / t'inii i,i J li <»;* / ttj / *' 
—I mil i ill's la ad vi I . »e not nun I 
that is n. v oi nop »t. nt. 'i Lt »!< f h 
of Lnus Wlli and tin accession 
of ( ha.V \ ii. n called toith a *e t 
nninbci of pul liiatiou , ft w ol \. hull 
Inn i m\ men than a temp u. n in¬ 
ti if f, tfneurfi otli* i ,, containing pa»- 
ticnlais ol the lues ol both this- 
piincts, may, piihaps, fumish a it .v 
facts for the histomei < mint N cm 
who ha*- pubbshed s«v ei at volumes, 
ol a uiuvctsal histniy, has given to 
the public smm volume* relative to 
the Justin v of Fiance, wlm li me vciy 
highly spokc'ii of. Om of the volumes, 
containing the lilt* ol !St. Louis, is 
sold as .i >c paiate wmk. No pait o 
the expected Morions of Madame dc 
Denlis is j'* published; but it is 
piobable tlu* public will not have to 
wait much longer foi a weak which 
cannot fail to be highly interesting, 
M. Ladvorat, the' booksellti, leaving 
pin chased the MS. at the pi ice of 
40,000 from s. The Meinoiis of Cai- 
nnt, drawn up, as it is alfinned, fiom 
his MSS. hi*, inedited correspondence, 
and his writings, by F. F. Tissot, 
is a jothei n f those attempts to im- 

[ iose on the pulilic, of which there 
lave lately been but too many si- 
milai instances at Paris. This book 
is veiy neaily a i('print of Mtmoiis 
of C’ainot, published at Brussels, in 
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1817 The re is reason to believe p irtment some Ohs< na*i m\on tlu plan 
tlut Cainot kit no Mtwmis m MS «/ a Lonshtutum , the It lditig ,nti- 
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his thud solium oi lu Ilistorv of “Ictus rctjrn to the const tution 
France. of mu latheis, winch so lorn? icn- 

J 1 mi blsund 'Ini I fin 4 s — Pine- th it d Tr itm floui isliing and li ipp> 
kouikc has pulihsiuil the - M Siv, will kiKini foi many i\. 
tend ^rtat poitloho of the Pi snip- etlhiit wmks on pohlieal cconomv, 
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mints of tlu 1 tit bus Am Mu \ >- tontjin any fin i_ tu v 1 ti Lnghsh 

him n th t «t is puhh I td t tl t readers, who it at ill aequ. nite 1 
.ai i i nu M ( h iinpolhon who is with tin sid j et it i o lnniM in 

nn it lui m st id' l the sph u- Fr* tr, wh n tut t i t of the 

<t d ui utmn tf lixptim Antiq u- Lu_l sh powu m 1 is 1 t nl 
'it 1 n d fix M [fit wilt is tri mg uml istood \ \ i / Jm i 

*n pul i ’ Inters to tin Dm th b\ Mi Iniiiint, i t tlioit but 

HI n i d \ dj> on th it jMustum n+ucstui n pmipllet it mit ms 
lb inst htfii diMiibing tlu Ins- anion,. othci tl mgs somt putuul is 
*tiru il uioimnn nt* with plates,will nlitivc t i Putin ip ute’s intuitu s 
ippearvtiy shoitlv in loinn ig tht gi< it n i il irsu d 

V y tt i\and 1 hi lit Jiuiith ind bi-oisat Anil up 
number of hri juiu t s \ ovaqe lound A / &—Me find si\o tl mtn- 

the Woilil is published, bkt the ti< i ed in the lit uh Journals, but 

preudmg it hi lon_s to tin /» hi- nom In ml 1 ois if iy note ixeijit 
4 it il dtputmuif no put of tl <_ ‘ I lit Pil II is t 1 tl e lit volution ’ 

mi itm is \ct pri itid M Mn 1 - hv M Pn i 1 whr n nit i a 

hen, i itlio of I i i\ t Is in \fiic i pkk< o 1 tit emu s <f hi* woik 
ha 4 gi\ta to tin wmld l'i l in It is m 5 i 1 Jin lit I i mbi- 

i him /11 4 \ ols Mu \ ll > 11 i- l u ti (in nut *t \l leu lit 

ton tht 1 ti st a i omit nt t 1 i ]i 1 ti- l\ J»uoi I i 1 miii'i is fi^hlv 

e k.1 i-t it i ‘ t nt uwntiv this will sj o 1 ui of sji s dn u itliful p c- 

• louhth ss In d ii i it i is V I) it u (i l'iu\ nu i ) t! i twelfth un- 

Pn hot h i i i t it [ i s / / 1 it- tn \ 7 n 1 > ui nu ( itn u s 

'< / it if II ^ / t I iii it ot Pin tw o i im h i f iif iv \ os 

i I it tii u ii i i t i ti ns- g » is , n ittnnpt t t m i„i n ot 

f t >i of t 1 i ui ih ti woil if I ud tii St (till novels „\ts i ^ md 

lUron in 1 o tin p M 1 it p U in ot I'm ill i s i ll 
of wn M J 11 *s t i i t n of t n | i^i P t tl a tl n 

/’ hit \ — I lit i ol a 1 s o a due it • M ilttstt, 

tlu i onnmu t it it i itw i i >i i th t c n i \tlip n 

tiiathu wt loud i\ tin il ti- Sj It 1 \i ws ill jmiiiuioi 
tion of the tt s l-hip «♦ tht puss, > l t iii il I M u, *s i 

winch il u 1 ht i i inst nuxotv idly M l t i *s * jl i p n _e o* 

it (stabhsitd it tit do ot tlu list Is wn u ti n i _ last mi, 

reign, his h nui n i f i m of mini- dint 1 , k * o to ssit , 

be i of pamphlets 1 1 n iuu m ill ' i t* i * 1 Hi «nd i n 

almost all of tl uu h u 1 » i is { t is is i *s in, , >\eis rc- 

thc Mnust \ ui nj tlu in ist it a u In , > s j s of tl t 1ns- 

nidikahh ot wlmh is tin N* w llu n Inv hi Inn 

and the O’d Mnistn, hv M ‘sil- i ht l) 1 > i i i fit'll in tut* it» 

vandy llu u tints of JV1 tk \ il— eompitid Iv the j ublii ition of the 

It It have playtd hi n m'Iu hi un- sixtu Uh volum lad tht stvui- 

pleabant tuck On lie } dim ition tunth wlmh uitne'j consists of 

of tile duliratiou (f Loos X\1!J, t ihit s 

dated from bt O ui m hit, which mitt am. 

was thb preupsor t t‘» (haitti. In hue of tht Nttheilinos hi 

M. deVilkk, it tint tim Alunhu jr sniful t t l 1 Med ,1s to Mi Pow 

oi the (aeneiaJ ( uu I o tic Ik- mi nd Mi \ nl\k foitlun trins- 

paitiueut ot ilu l ppu (>,Kmu id- litimsot flu Dutih l*o t prthhsiud 

diisstd to tht d,putiis t tii d - m I oudoii 
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Gl’RMANY. 

While England is doing little or 
nothing to piomote the study of 
the Sanscrit language and literature, 
which from her political and com¬ 
mercial relations ought to excite the 
strongest interest ; and while France 
makes the learned of Europe wait 
too long for the communications 
which they have a right to expect 
from a country, which, besides the 
treasures of its libraries, possesses 
so many learned men versed in ori¬ 
ental literature ; we see in Germany 
works in Sanscrit, and upon the 
Sanscrit, rapidly succeed each other, 
equally distinguished by the merit 
of tlie execution, and by the im¬ 
portant aid which they afford to¬ 
wards the study of this new branch 
of Oriental Literature. It is owing 
to the enlightened and munificent 
protection of Ilis Majesty, the King 
of Prussia, and the labours of M. 
A. W. Schlegel and Mr. Bopp, that 
Germany has for years taken the 
lead of all the other continental na¬ 
tions in the study of the Sanscrit. 
The latter gentleman has just pub¬ 
lished “ The Journey of Ardjouna 
(or Ardschuna) to the Heaven of 
indra, in ([Sanscrit and German, by 
F. Bopp. A Comparative Analysis of 
the Sanscrit, and the Languages con¬ 
nected with it; by ditto ; with other 
Episodes from the Maha-Barata, now 
first published in the original Lan¬ 
guage, translated iuto verse: with 
Critical llemarks—The third and 
fourth volumes of Raumer’d History 
of the House of Hohenstauftn have 
been some time published ; the fifth 
and sixth, which will complete the 
work, will be ready by the end of 
the year.-—A Life of the celebrated and 
unfortunate Ferdinand Von Schill, 
by J. C. L. liakem, chiefly com¬ 
piled from inedited MSS., is a high¬ 
ly interesting account of a man who 
will long be remembered in the his¬ 
tory of the struggles of the Conti¬ 
nent against the yoke of Buona¬ 
parte. Though the German literati 
continue honourably to distinguish 
themselves by the publication of' use¬ 
ful books, in every department, and 
by valuable editions of the classics, 
we have not lately met with any 
thing that particularly commands 
our attention. We must, however, 
mention the ff Elements of a new 
Theory^ of the Formation of the 


Earth,” by K. F. Klodcn, with seven 
coloured plates, which has excited 
considerable sensation in Germany, 
and has induced the King of Prussia 
to send the author a gold medal. 
Messrs. Boisscree, ofStuttgard, have 
published tenor twelve numbers of li¬ 
thographic engravings of their very 
fine and curious gallery of paintings, 
by the ancient German niastus. 
They are most worthy the attention 
of the artist and connoisseur; and 
will convince them, we think, that the 
German school met its a math higher 
place in the histoiy of nit, than has 
hitherto been assigned it. Though the 
Messrs. Boisseiee’s splendid woik, the 
Cathedral of Cologne, is published 
at Paiis, we rather mention heie the 
appearance of the second number; 
and have great pleasure in adding, 
that the King of Piuss’ui has given 
100,000 dollars towanls the com¬ 
pletion of that most splendid monu¬ 
ment of German aichitectuie, ac- 
coiding to the oiiginai plan. It is 
highly probable that the Messrs. 
Boisserie, by theii magnificent pub¬ 
lication, may have conti ibuted at 
least to induce His Majisty to adopt 
a resolution so tiuly worthy of a 
German sovereign. We 1 egret that 
the nature of our lepoit does not 
admit of oiu doing justice to this 
gieatwoik; but when the whole is 
published, we may be tempted to 
dwell upon it at some length ; at 
present we will mciely add, that the 
text throw's an enthely new' light 
on the oligiu and histoiy of tlmt 
species of aichitcttme, ot which 
the Cathedral of Cologne is pcihaps 
the most glorious specimen; and 
that it is indispensable to all archi¬ 
tects and others intcicsted in these 
subjects. 

RUSSIA. 

Inquiries into the History of the 
Ancient Religious, Political, and Li¬ 
terary Civilization of the People of 
the interior of Asia; especially of 
the Mongols and Tibetans, by Mr. 
J. J. Schmidt. This work, among 
a great number of facts and cuiious 
particulars relative to the history of 
the two nations above mentioned, 
atid to the introduction of the reli¬ 
gion of Boudha among them, con¬ 
tains also a groat number of fanci¬ 
ful conjectures, and of etymologies 
which cannot lie maintained. 
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Thk Jewel-crownotl Goddess is 
still wandering from town to town 
ami from city to city (lmt not in 
hiunhle guise), avoiding only the 
smoke and stir of this dim spot called 
Loudon and Westminster. At this 
present writing her chief priests, ma¬ 
trons, and virgins, are as far north 
as Edinburgh and Glasgow, save 
only Madame Catalaui, who is 
wherever cash is to be got in ex¬ 
change for her own votes. These 
however, if the newly created Cheva¬ 
lier (her euro sjhiao) is to be believed, 
have been at a discount lately, for 
Newcastle is reported to be a loss 
(we know it to be a gain) to the 
good lady. Hut she really does suf¬ 
fer by conducting; for had she been 
content in her own proper depart¬ 
ment, and to take engagements, she 
would certainly have thriven better ; 
and as those places where she has not 
been have thriven the best, the ex¬ 
ample will prove even more fatal 
probably t<’ her future fame and pros¬ 
pects. 

Just at the moment we closed our 
last repoit, the Festival at Norwich 
was terminating. It is the opinion 
of the ablest judges, including many 
ot the most eminent professors, that 
it rivalled York in every thing but 
numbers, and even surpassed, in 
some respects this, the most glori¬ 
ous previous assembly of minstrelsy 
of this our age. The public spirit 
of the inhabitants of Norlolk and 
Norwich had been worked upon dur¬ 
ing four years, through the principal 
journal of that district (the Nor¬ 
wich Mercury), before the proposal 
for a meeting was made at the hoaid 
of Governors of the Hospital, whose 
funds were to be assisted by this 
mi ans. The pulse of the public was 
felt—a guarantee of three thousand 
pounds from individuals was obtain¬ 
ed to guard against the possibility of 
loss. The patronage of the King 
and three ltoyal Dukes (York, Sus¬ 
sex, and Gloucester) w as granted ; 
the names of a large number of no¬ 
blemen and gentlemen enrolled as 
Vice-Presidents ; ami a Committee of 
Management appointed, who went 
ardently to work. Sir George Smart 
was appointed to conduct, and a ne¬ 


gotiation was commenced with Ma¬ 
dame Catalan! : that lady stipulated 
to bring Rossini to conduct (which 
she had no power to promise. It 
afterwards appeared^, six principal 
singers, a leader, violoncellist, and 
double bass, anti to divide the re¬ 
ceipts with the Hospital, the com¬ 
mittee defraying all other expenses. 
Ilad they assented, the Hospital 
woidd have suffered a heavy loss, 
and Madame Catalaui obtained a 
very large profit. Hut they were 
wiser, and more faithful to their trust. 
They rejected the proposal with just 
indignation, and engaged Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis, Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Stephens, and Miss Carew, together 
with Messrs. De Begnis, Vaughan, 
Sapio, Terrail, and Bellamy. Mr. 
Sapio was unfortunately seized with 
so severe a relaxation of the throat 
after his arrival in Norwich, as to be 
compelled to relinquish liis engage¬ 
ment ; and the committee commis¬ 
sioned a gentleman to go immediate¬ 
ly to town to procure the assistance 
of Signor Garcia, who w •> In ought 
down in time for the last two even¬ 
ings. There were six concerts and 
a ball, and his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex was present at every 
concert. He was most enthusiasti¬ 
cally received. The room where the 
concerts were held, was a very line 
and spacious Gothic ball, consisting 
of a nave and two aisles. At one 
end an organ was erected by Gray,— 
a noble instrument indeed; which 
lias since been purchased by the Cor¬ 
poration. At the other an extensive 
gallery lor patrons. Galleries were 
raised also in the side aisles, tin* 
seats and the fronts of which were 
covered with the splendid crimson 
cloth used at the King’s Coronation. 
It is a curious part of this relation, 
that previous to the festival upwards 
of 230/. was raised by showing the 
building in a state of preparation. 
The hall was lighted with gas, and 
when filled, as it was on one of the 
evening concerts, with more than 
two thousand well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, the spectacle was splen¬ 
did beyond example. The music con¬ 
sisted of the usual selections, ami 
went oil with astonishing precision: 
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thanks to the linwearieil attention 
and taste of Sir George Smart. But 
the capital pelfeetion was the choral 
part of the performance, which was 
truly magnificent. Ilia lloyal High¬ 
ness of tus-rx, no mean judge of the 
art, was pleased lo decline, that 
although he was present at three of 
the Abbey performance's, lie had 
never heard such effects before. The 
vastitude of the Alinster at York, it 
was said by the professors who as¬ 
sisted at both places, diminished the 
volume of sound; and thus tin* Hall 
at Norwich being more compact, the 
results were not in proportion to 
numbers. Be this as it may, the 
amateurs of Norvi ieli may well be 
satisfied with being allowed a com¬ 
parison, and witli so fine a smies of 
concerts. The patronage of the 
aristocracy fell off shamefully, but 
the spirit of the middle classes was 
strongly excited, and declared itself 
nobly. The receipts were (includ¬ 
ing donations to the amount of 
611/, 1H4.) (5,762/. 0*. (id. ; the ex¬ 
penses 1,3.51/. I.v. 10i/., leaving a 
profit to the Hospital of mine than 
2,111/., besides the propel ty in the 
orchestra, and music purchased tor 
the occasion. 

The effects of the vocal baud are 
chiefly attributable to the amateurs 
of Norwich, w ho formed a choral 
society, and, under the iudef.it'gable 
and able superintendence of Mi. Ed¬ 
ward Taylor, also an amateur, as¬ 
sisted by Mr. Buck the organist of 
the Cathedral .were instructed so as to 
sustain, in the manner above recited, 
almost the entire weight of the cbo- 
rnsscs. The ball was crowded. 
Eight hundred and eighty-seven 
pounds were taken at an admission 
of fifteen shillings, and no lews than 
71/. 10j. for persons who gave five 
shillings each to sit in the orchestra 
and see the company. These parti¬ 
culars may serve as useful informa¬ 
tion to places who may desire to aid 
the funds of cli.uily by means of 
music. 

At Wakefield, were Mrs. Salmon, 
Miss Stephens, and Miss Travis, 
Messrs. liraham and Vaughan, Phil¬ 
lips and Isherwood. The plan here 
was singular in one respect. There 
being no room capable of containing 
the expected company—two were 
’ opened—-the Musical Saloon and the 
Concert 0 House. At the one was 
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performed modern, ami at the other 
ancient music. The festival lasted 
three days. AVe cannot forbear ex¬ 
tracting a veiy just, hut quaintly ex¬ 
pressed criticism, from one of the 
local journals, w ith respect to Mr. 
Brahutn, as highly endowed a singer 
probably as ever lived, yet, fatally 
for his art and his age, deformed by 
as monstrous faults. “ His best secu¬ 
rity,” says the critic, iC will be in 
attending, we apprehend, to these 
three things—not to sing too flat, 
not to decorate too much, and nevi r 
to push his tmrgics to a shout. Let 
him only be collect in his notes, 
chaste in his ornament, and limited 
in his strength, and if he < aunot 
preserve his elevation, he will at 
least less slowly descend from liis 
high station.” The receipts vveie so 
near the expenses as to leave nothing 
for the chaiiti s. Mr. Jhaham and 
Mr. Phillips gave hack 3u/. of their 
engagement, but their example was 
not followed. Verily, some of our 
musical fi lends would do well to re- 
recoilett, th.it e’uuity envoi eth a 
multitude of sina. 

The Newcastle Festival cairn* next 
in succession. Theie Si George 
Smart conducted, under an engage¬ 
ment, for Madame (’atalani, who un¬ 
dertook the whole, stipulating to 
give the charity a fifth of the receipts. 
We have in a farmer lenoil named 
the principal singeis. Sickness, how¬ 
ever, thinned th« ir ranks. Mr. 
Sapin's i claxed throat continued. Mrs. 
Bedford was Jterli of, Signer de Beg¬ 
in* was seized with ophthala.ia, and 
Madame de He unis with an indispo¬ 
sition to quit her husband, so that 
all these mighty limbs weu* lopped 
off. Fortunately, Miss Gondall pass¬ 
ed through on her v,ay to Kdinlmigh, 
and was detained for tfn Mt.si.it>, 
and the last evening, and was ie- 
ceive.l with gnat eclat. She was 
encored at night in Hid me disroui si. 
Still more lortuuately, the Newcastle 
audiences did not know liow much 
they lost in the absence of the De 
Begnises, whose singing surpasses all 
that we have of foreign art at this 
moment. Madame tie Begin.-'s ex¬ 
ecution of Ui I’iaccr at Norwich, is 
described “ as tfie lim»l tpccimeu of 
consummate art ” that ever was 
heard, in “ the Ciit'n al and Historical 
Record of the Festival," an entire 
journal (a curious attendant circum- 
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stance we forgot to mention), which 
was published there on the occasion 
as a supplement to the newspaper, 
whose Editor has so long ana so 
earnestly exerted himself to bring 
about the meeting. The total col¬ 
lected at Newcastle was about 
4,000/. with the Hall money, the 
receipts of which were included in 
the general estimate, and of course 
were divided by the Chevalier with 
the charity. Madame Catalan?, Miss 
Stephens, Mr. Braham, and Mr. 
Phillips, are highly extolled. Mori 
led with his accustomed fire. 

Among these Festivals there is one 
which almost escapes the general 
eye—the Eisteddvod, or Cumbrian 
Literary and Musical Session. This 
meeting takes its rise so far back as 
previous to the Christian nera, and 
has been continued at different pe¬ 
riods, under various auspices, until 
the year 1819, up to which period, 
from 1771, it had been promoted by 
the Gwynoddigion, a society in Lon¬ 
don for the cultivation of the Welsh 
language. Of late years societies 
have been formed in the four provin¬ 
ces of Powys and Gwynedd, in North 
Wales, and Dyved and Gwrent, in 
South Wales, for the encouragement 
of Welsh literature. The present 
Eisteddvod was held under the {ins¬ 
pires of the Powys Cymmrodorion, 
at Welshpool, on the 7th, Sth, and 
9th of September, Viscount Clive 
president. The main object of all 
these meetings has been the cultiva¬ 
tion of the music and poetry of 
Wales ; and for this purpose, medals 
are given to the authors of the best 
prose compositions in the English 
and Welsh languages, who recite 
them after the prizes have been ad¬ 
judged. With these recitations are 
mingled Peimilliou (epigrammatic 
verses) which are sung by the mountai¬ 
neers for prizes, and performances on 
the triple harp by the minstrels. In the 
evenings miscellaneous concerts are 
held, ami one morning is devoted to 
the performance of a selection of sa¬ 
cred music. The following were the 
subjects of the essays and verses this 
year:— 

Essays. 

1. On the causes and extent of the 
early intimacy ami mutual intercourse 
between the Armoricans and Britons, 
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and the traces of national affinity 
still existing between their descend¬ 
ants ; adjudged to the Rev. T. Price, 
of Crickhowell. 

2. On the propagation and esta¬ 
blishment of Christianity among the 
Cymry, by the three zealous families 
of Bran al> Llyr, Ctmcdda Wlcdig, 
and Brychan Brycheinog, as comme¬ 
morated by the Triad XL1L in Arch, 
of Wales; to Mr. John Hughes, of 
Wexliam. 

3. (In the Welsh language-) On 
the Welsh language, its excellency, 
the advantage of cultivating it, and 
the most likely means to ensure its 
perpetuity ami success; to Mr. John 
Blackwell, of Berriew. 

Vet scs. 

1. For the best copy of Verses in 
the Welsh I.yric Metre on the folly 
of belief in witchcraft, and all other 
vidgar superstitions; to Mr. Edw. 
Jones, of Denbigh. 

2. For the best Cywydd on the 
invasion of Anglesy by Suetonius 
Paulinus, and the consequence of 
that event ; to Mr. Win. Jones, of 
Carmarthen. • 

3. For the best Awdl on the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem by the Ho¬ 
mans. This prize was adjudged to 
Mr. Ebenezer Thomas, of Eviouydd, 
who icceived the Bardic, and was in¬ 
stalled by proxy into the Bardie 
Chair of Powys. 

The amateur silver harp was pre¬ 
sented to Mr. Ilenry Humphreys, 
of Pool, for his performance on the 
triple harp. 

The premium for the best cata¬ 
logue of MSS. in Welsh ami English, 
relating to Wales, was adjudged to 
Mr. A. O. Peighe, of Nantglyn. 

The same gentleman gained the 
reward for the best unpublished col¬ 
lection of old Welsh tunes. 

Mr. It. AVoodhou.se, of Ilettws, ob¬ 
tained the prize for the best original 
psalm tune in Archdeacon Pey’s me¬ 
tre, and Mr. David Harris a remu¬ 
neration. 

The premium for the best original 
hymn in one of the piesent AVelsh 
popular measures, was awarded to 
Mr. D. J. Morgan, of Llangnedmore. 

The prize for the best set of varia¬ 
tions on a AVelsh air for the triple 
harp, was adjudged to Mr. John 
Hughes, of the Royal Denbigh band. 
2 N 
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In singing the Pennillion, or epi¬ 
grammatic verses, a fine trait of feel¬ 
ing was evinced by two of the com¬ 
petitors, labourers. Two were left 
to contend lor the prize; and upon 
their coming forward to sing, they 
declared that as tliey were neigh¬ 
bours they must decline contending 
against each other. The President 
stated that he would give a medal to 
the unsuccessful candidate, and thus 
terminated tills friendly contention. 

Mr. J. .Tones obtaiued the medal 
as the best performer on the triple 
harp, who had never obtained a silver 
harp at any Eisteddvod. 

The principal performers were Miss 
Stephens, Miss Carew, Masteis Smith 
and Parry, Messrs. Vaughan, Smith, 
Collyer. Parry, and Holle. The 
Lindleys, Nicholson, and Harper, as¬ 
sisted by an effective band of ama¬ 
teurs from Shrewsbury, led by Mr. 
Tomlins of that city, with some 
London performers, composed the 
band, which consisted of nearly 100 
performers. The entire arrangement 
and conducting was under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Parry, the Editor nf the 
Welsh Melodies. The selection of 
ancient music performed at the 
church was excellent; the neighbour¬ 
hood of Welshpool and Shrewsbury 
furnishing upwards of fifty chorus 
singers greatly aided the perform¬ 
ances. Tiie whole performance gave 
the highest satisfaction ; and when it 
is recollected that the Festival was 
held in a small town, amid the moun¬ 
tains of Wales, the receipts, which 
amounted to nearly 2,000/. may be 
considered as highly creditable to the 
inhabitants. The surplus money is 
applied, in donations, to aged and 
indigent bards and minstrels—in the 
publication of scarce MRS. tending 
to throw light on the early history of 
the Bretons ; and it is the intention 
of the (Jymtnrodorion to send a qua- 
lificd person among the Bretons, in 
order to ascertain what affinity they 
bear in their customs, manners, and 
language to the Welsh, and then to 
publish the account. 

After the Festival Lord and Lady 
Lucy Clive gave a most magnificent 
fete at the Castle; the splendour of 
the scene was beyond description. 
Upwards of 400 persons were pre¬ 
sent. 

Thus must end our article for this 


month, with the exception of a brief 
notice of the very few compositions 
that are offered to an empty town. 
Der Freischutz is got to C’ovent Gar¬ 
den. Of all tiie music that has lately- 
been produced, this is the most ex¬ 
traordinary. its contrivance is the 
most curious, and it is wrought lip 
in a few passages, tesselated toge¬ 
ther, in a most singular manner. It 
is certainly not vocal, except in so 
far as respects a very few traits of 
melody; but the accompaniments 
picture, in the liveliest manner, the 
scenes, passions, sentiments, and in¬ 
cidents of this romantic drama. 

Mr. Kalkbrenner and Mr. Cramer luvt 
two very splendid compositions for the 
Piano Forte. 

I/Heureux Retour, a Divertimentofor the 
Piano Forte, composed by Philip Knapton, 
is a tasteful lesson ; the introduction and 
march are spirited, and perhaps the trio 
recommends itself more particularly to our 
notice from the resemblance it bears in its 
concluding passages to a certain part of 
our old favourite Thru bt nunc aj'brunty's 
daughter s. The rondo combines originality 
with much elegance, and concludes a very 
agreeable composition. 

The Rose , the Lily , and Lavena , three 
airs with variations for the Piano Forte. 
Lessons combining much facility of execu¬ 
tion with pleasing melody, and thus carry¬ 
ing their own recommendation to Lhose 
who arc not far advanced in conquering the 
difficulties of the instrument. 

The arrangements consist of a tenth dra¬ 
matic Divertimento by llruguier on “ Ah 
perche la mortc.” No. 2 of Amuscmens 
lies Scrurs, with No. 0 of Less Relies Fleurs; 
also Mr. Klose’s Operatic Divertimentos, 
Rook 4, on the airs from Weber's Opera 
of Prcciosa. 

There was a time , ballad. The Paphirm 
JRlmvrt , duet by Alexander D. Roche. 
These arc light and pleasing, particularly 
the foimer, which has the rare merit 
amongst these little tilings of being both 
original and agreeable. 

Where may nicer It st Pi ace be found, a 
ballad by 1. 8. (iraeff, is not simple enough 
either to do justice to the words to which 
it is adapted, or to have much title 1o the 
name appended to it, either as regards the 
voice part or the accompaniment. 

litre's a health to flue , Mary, and The 
voice of a stranger , ballads by (i. Herbert. 
The first of these combines very sweet me¬ 
lody, with tiie simplicity mid plaintive tone 
'called for by the expression of the words, 
and both compositions do credit to the abi¬ 
lities of the composer. 
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Having in our last number de¬ 
tailed the circumstances which pre¬ 
ceded and attended the death of 
Louis XVJII, we now resume our 
narrative, which naturally falls into 
the events which followed it. As 
soon as propriety allowed, after his 
decease, the body of the King was 
exhibited to the people. On a plain 
bed, surmounted by a green canopy, 
it was placed in a half reclining pos¬ 
ture, in its hands a crucifix, anil on 
its head a cap tiiimncd with lace; 
a melancholy spectacle, and one 
which might have been spared. As 
soon as the cotliu could be com¬ 
pleted, the royal remains were placed 
in it, .and it was transferred to the 
throne room of the Thuilleries, where 
another public exhibition took place, 
to please those loyal subjects, who 
seem to have tiockcd in greater num¬ 
bers and with as much homage round 
his bier as they were represented to 
have done aioiuid bis throne. The 
liall of the Marshals, and the long 
suite of apartments intervening be¬ 
tween that and the throne room, 
were dimly lighted and liung with 
black ; the meaning of this seems to 
have been to give greater el feet to 
the show-room itself, which was one 
blaze of gold and brilliancy ! There, 
elevated from the ground, covered 
with a gorgeous pall of cloth of gold, 
and surrounded with innumerable 
burning tapers, stood the royal collin, 
upon which were placed the crown, 
the sword, anil sceptre. All around 
the platform were ranged mace- 
bearers and heralds, splendidly ar¬ 
rayed, intermingled with the officers 
of the crown, and crowds, of course, 
of ecclesiastical attendants, who 
chaunted from time to time the ser¬ 
vice for the dead. Nearest to the 
collin, with downcast eyes and de¬ 
jected countenance, sat the mourner 
of many changes, the court-spectre, 
Talleyrand, 'flic French are re¬ 
markable for rendering their specta¬ 
cles imposing, and this last touch was 
certainly jmr vjmUemg; they slioufd 
stop here, nothing can exceed it. 
The old regime—the sans culotteric 


—the republic—rthc empire,—and all 
the dilTcreut, and sometimes fright¬ 
ful, y>/W<\y of the revolution had glared 
and passed ; and here, even by the 
corpse of the first monarch of the 
restoration, sat the only man who had 
survived every change, and triumph¬ 
ed through them all! Ex-royalist—- 
ex-republican—ex-priest—ex-bishop 
—ex-ministei—there, he crouched, 
the enmeleon of the state; now livid 
with death’s hue, lmt contemplating 
liis brightest change in the beam of 
the successor ! M’liat a spectacle ! 
lie was in the room when Louis 
died—watched, through his tears, the 
countenance of M. Portal the physi¬ 
cian, as lie leaned over the monarch; 
and the moment the decease was 
authenticated—“ Co, go, and /til his 
Majesty" said Talleyrand. That mo¬ 
ment and that speech might be said to 
have concentrated the character of 
his life. The funeral of Louis took 
place on the 23d of September, and 
was ci lebrnted with all the pomp 
which the occasion called foi. The 
troops under arms amounted to 
L1,()()(!, and the day passed oil’ in the 
greatest tranquillity, although, as 
might have been expected, the entire 
population of Paris was in motion. 
The proves linn set forth with the 
sound of cannon, and all the bells of 
the city tolled a mournful knell. The 
housings of the horses weie of black 
cloth fringed with sih er, and the 
heads ornamented with plumes of 
feathers. The funeral ear itself was 
remarkable for its magnificence ; the 
upper part formed a canopy, sur¬ 
mounted by the crown of France, 
supported by four genii, seated, and 
with inverted torches. The canopy 
was adorned with velvet, enriched 
with fleurs-de-lis in gold, and sup¬ 
ported by four angels bearing palm 
branches ; at the head was the crown 
of France, and at the feet, the sceptre 
and hand of justice. Upon reaching 
St. Denis, the royal remains were 
presented by tbe Craml Almoner to 
the Dean of the Royal Chaptre, pre¬ 
ceded by the Canons and the Clergy. 
The coffin was then temporarily 
2 N 2 
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placid under a canopy erected in the 
midst of the choir, ornamented with 
the royal mantle of cloth of gold, 
and surmounted by the crown covered 
with crape. At the reception of 
the remains the usual prayers were re¬ 
cited, and after the “ Magnificat” they 
were conveyed to the chapel of St. 
Louis, which was converted into a 
chapelte ardentv , and there they arc to 
continue for thirty days, before their 
final deposition in the vault of the 
Bourbons. It is a remarkable fact, 
that the clergy, whose place had 
been assigned in a programme pre¬ 
viously published, did not attend the 
ceremony; the absence of a body ge¬ 
nerally obsequious enough in its ho¬ 
mage to majesty, whether dead or 
alive, has caused general observation, 
and been variously acrouutcd for. 
The Dauphin, the Duke of Orleans, 
and the Duke of Bourbon, were in the 
same carriage, habited in deep mourn¬ 
ing, and wearing long mantles. An 
account has been published in the 
Gazette de France of the medical 
examination of the body of the late 
King, made subsequent to his de¬ 
cease; amongst other passages it 
contains the following, sufficient of 
itself to show the consummate art 
by which life was, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, so long protracted. 
“ Both legs, from the knees down¬ 
wards to the feet, were of a substance 
approaching the consistency of lard; 
it was of a yellow colour, and the 
cellular membranes, the muscles, and 
even the bones, were converted into it ! 
The instruments penetrated with fa¬ 
cility even into the bones! The right 
foot, and the lower part of the leg, 
as high as the calf, was sphacelous; 
the hones were softened, four toes 
had dropped off' successively by the 
progress of the disease! A short time 
after death, the body was washed 
with the cklot ide of M. Laharraque, 
which immediately destroyed every 
sort of bad smell: it was embalmed 
with this chloride and corrosive sub¬ 
limate." Surely the prolonged exist¬ 
ence of this sovereign may he well 
styled the triumph of medicine. It 
is said, that even thus M. Portal, the 
chief physician, declared that the 
king might still survive for a long 
time, if he could resolve “ to eat 
lying down and to live lying down 


upon which Louis is reported to have 
asked, “ How could you have me 
reign in bed ?” We remarked in our 
last number on the extraordinary 
fortitude with which Louis met death, 
and every subsequent account goes 
in corroboration of the statement. 
The day before his decease he said to 
the present king who stood by his 
bed-side —“ Judgment will soon he 
passed on my reign; but, whatever 
may he the opinion which may pre¬ 
vail, I assure you, brother, that every 
thing I have done has been the result 
of long deliberation. I 'may have 
been mistaken, hut I have not been 
the sport, the slave of events ; every 
thing has been conducted and argued 
by me." It is not consistent with 
the plan which we have laid down 
for ourselves, nor would it accord 
with our limits, to enter into a detail¬ 
ed analysis either of the late king’s 
reign or character; he was placed 
certainly under'perilous and difficult 
circumstauccs, and the “ judgment" 
passed has been upon the whole, as 
perhaps it ought to he, favourable 
both to his intentions and his intel¬ 
lect. In four days after the fune¬ 
ral of Louis, the new monarch, 
Charles X, entered, in grand state, 
his good city of Paris. At half 
after eleven on the forenoon of the 
27th, he stepped into his carriage at 
St. Cloud, and on his arrival at Porte- 
Maillot, mounted on horseback, al¬ 
though the rain fell in torrents. At 
half past twelve he was met at the 
barrier 1’Etoile by the Municipal 
Body, whose Prefect presented him, 
after an appropriate congratulation, 
with the keys of the city of Paris.— 
Charles replied—“ I leave the keys 
in your care, because 1 know that I 
cannot commit them to more faith¬ 
ful hands. Keep them, then, gentle¬ 
men, keep them. It is with senti¬ 
ments of deep sorrow and sincere 
joy that 1 enter within these walls, 
in the midst of my good people—of 
joy because I know well that I wish 
to occupy myself in consecrating my 
life, to my last hour, to secure and 
consolidate their happiness.” The 
King arrived at Notre Dame a little 
after two, where he had to encounter 
the congratulations of the clergy 
presented by the Archbishop of Paris, 
to whom he thus addressed himself 
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—* f Sir, my first duty, as it was my 
Nirst care, on an occasion so afflicting 
\ to my heart, was to prostrate myself 
before the Lord, to solicit from him, 
through the intercession of the holy 
Vilgin, the strength and courage ne¬ 
cessary to enable me to fulfil the im¬ 
portant task which has been imposed 
upon me. Without him we are no¬ 
thing—with him, we can do every 
thing. Assist me, gentlemen, with 
your prayers; I solicit them not so 
much for myself as tor France, whieh 
my brother has rendered so happy. 
Yes, notwithstanding the grief I feel, 
1 am confident that with the support 
of the most High, 1 shall succeed, 
not in making you forget the loss 
you have sustained, but at least, in 
softening its bitterness.” Charles 
then took the plaee which was ic- 
served for him in the church, when a 
grand Te Drum was pel formed. Al¬ 
though the day was most utifavoui- 
alile to the ceremony, still every 
street and avenue tluough winch the 
king passed was crowded to the ut¬ 
most, and of course, as on all similar 
occasions, the loyal enthusiasm of 
tin* Parisians was at its height. The 
King received upwards of four him- 
. dred petitions, and even returned his 
personal thanks to a young female, 
who at some risk pressed through 
the guards to present him one; with 
the prayer of' which he since has com¬ 
plied. The good people are in rap- 
tuies at a gallantry which looks ra¬ 
ther like a relic of the youth of the 
Count d’Artois than a type of the 
age of the priest-reformed Cluules. 
The day passed off well—the king 
spoke to every one, even to the na¬ 
tional guard ; and, as he re-entered 
the Thuilleries, exclaimed — fk I am 
not fatigued and I am satisfied.” 
The first act of his reign was to be¬ 
stow upon the Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon the title of “ lloyal High¬ 
ness.” He has declared that he will 
preside in person at his council, and 
the Duke d’Angouleme, whose opi¬ 
nions are said to weigh much with 
his royal parent, attends the sittings 
also. Charles is reported to have 
said to the Duke of Orleans (who, 
on being pressed, told him the p^>- 
ple feared an incredfce of regal in¬ 
fluence during his reign), that their 
fears were groundless, as “ all should 
be kept in their placet.” This ii> be¬ 


lieved to be meant as. a hint to the 
clergy, whose pretensions to royal 
favour were rather too openly ex¬ 
pressed. We hope sincerely the 
anecdote may prove authentic. In¬ 
deed, fimn the little we have seen of 
Charles X, we arc inclined to augur 
favourably of him ; the Bccond act 
of his reign was a popular, and just, 
and wise one, the discontinuance of 
the Censorship of the Press. lie 
could scarcely have commenced with 
an act of better omen, and, as friends 
of the press, we say to him sincerely 
—“ I pedc fausto.” There have been 
no ministerial changes, nor arc' any 
mentioned as being in contemplation. 

We regret very much to state that 
a dissension of a serious nature has 
arisen between the English mfnistry 
and lire provisional government ol 
Greece, whieh must tend to neutra¬ 
lize the efforts and perhaps ulti¬ 
mately defeat the cause ol those 
brave men, in aid of whom the piuy- 
eis of every pious patriot and every 
grateful scholar in Christendom are 
offered. The point iu dispute, if we 
may credit the advocates of our Ca¬ 
binet, seems to be merely verbal ; 
and if so, we cannot sufficiently de¬ 
precate the hypcr-eriticNm which 
ministers ehoose to exert at such a 
moment, and upon such an occasion. 
Even admitting us to be ever so 
much in the right, which is \ ery 
doubtful, and tin Greeks to be egro- 
giously in the wrong, still some lit¬ 
tle allowances on om part would but 
barely expiate our anti-Christian 
neutrality in sucb a content. The 
point at issue is the right of aid, on 
the part of ueutials, to the enemies 
of the Greeks. It seems that the 
piovisional government of Greece, 
goaded by the continual infringe¬ 
ment of neutrality, issued a procla¬ 
mation, containing, amongst others, 
the following obnoxious paragraph. 
4 * Tlmt as the masters ol sundry 
European vessels have filighted then 
ships to the Tin kish government, 
for the conveyance of ship’s stores, 
and provisions, iu opposition to the 
advice of their Consuls, and in con¬ 
travention of the principles of neu¬ 
trality professed by their respective 
sovereigns, in the present contest in 
which Greece is engaged, all such 
vessels, together with their crews, 
shall be considered as no longer be- 
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longing lo any neutral nation, but as 
enemies; and shall, as such, be at¬ 
tacked, burned, or sunk, together 
with their crews, by the ships of the 
Greek fleet, or by any other armed 
Gi c ek force that may fall in with 
them.” This proclamation denounc¬ 
ing none, be it observed, except 
those caught in the fact of aiding 
ami assisting their enemies, appears 
to have excited the wrathful indig¬ 
nation of the British government, 
and to have called lurtli from them 
the following most Christian ami 
most chivalrous reply. lly the bye, it 
seems rather suspicious that the 
British appear to l>e the only peo¬ 
ple upon sea or land who consider 
themselves aggrieved by this most 
natural pioclanmtion of the piovi- 
sional government. The proclamation 
of* Sit Fiedeiich Adam, our commis¬ 
sioner to the Ionian Islands, after re¬ 
citing the paragraph above quoted, 
declares, “that whereas his Majesty, 
for the vindication of the rights of 
that neutrality, the duties of which 
he has himself strictly and uniformly 
observed during the existing hostili¬ 
ties, and tor the protection of the 
commerce as well as of tlu lives of 
his subjects and of the Ionian peo¬ 
ple placid under Ids exclusive pro¬ 
tection, lias directed the Lord High 
Oommissionei to inquire, in his Ma¬ 
jesty's name, of the provisional go¬ 
vernment the immediate teeal of a 
proclamation so contrary to the law 
of nations ami to every principle of 
humanity and of the intercom so of 
civilized countries: And whcicas 
the Lord Ilig-h Commissioner has ac¬ 
cordingly required, iu his Majesty’s 
name, the recal of the said procla¬ 
mation, and the provisional govern¬ 
ment have icfused to recal the 
same: And whereas such refusal 
has been notified to the Comm and er- 
iu-Chief of his Majesty’s naval 
forces: Be it known that, iu con¬ 
formity with the instructions to that 
effect given by the Lords Commis- 
sioncis of the Admiralty, the said 
Commander-in-Chief will forthwith 
piocced to seize and detain all annul 
vessels, or vessels carrying armed 
men, lit Led out by, or under, or ac¬ 
knowledging the authority of the 
piovisioual government of Greece ; 
and that those instructions will con¬ 
tinue in force until the said procla¬ 


mation shall be lolly and autlienli- 
cally iccalJcd by the pim i-ioual go¬ 
vernment, and the said recal duly 
notified by the Lord High Conmiis- 
sioiii r to the Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty’s naval forces ! The pre¬ 
sent shall be printtd iu three lan¬ 
guages, English, Greek, and Italian.” 
The promulgators of this purely 
Tuikisli production need not trouble 
their heads about the languages in 
which it will he conveyed throughout 
the world. Our enemies will take 
care to have it wiiltcn in choice 
French, aye, and iu most classic 
7We cannot trust ourselves 
with a commentary upon such a do¬ 
cument; but we will just ask two 
simple questions while we are upon 
the subject. Firstly, what English¬ 
man is there who would not gladly 
see tile English ship “ attacked, 
burnt and sunk,’’ w hick was employ¬ 
ed in aiding the infidel barbarians 
against mu brotbei Christians, and 
we hope one day lo call tlu m bro¬ 
ther free-men ? Secondly, were any 
of the persons who nuthniized this 
proclamation so timidly alive to 
the lights of ueutiality—were any 
of them in office when »r bomba nh if 
thefriuaf/j/ fntrii of Co/u iifati>( n, and 
plundered Hcinnatk of hci licet, 
lest forsooth, it iviqft/ fall iulo 
the hands of our enemy? When 
these two questions are answered, 
it will be lime enough for us to 
enter the arena of a humiliating 
verbal criticism. 

We are much rejoiced to balance 
this disheartening intelligence with 
an account, not of the valour of the 
Greeks, with which we have been 
long acquainted, but of the glorious 
events to which that valour has Jed. 
Successive victories on the pait of 
the Greek naval forces may ho said 
to have now brought the present 
campaign to a fund and successful 
termination. The Turks have at¬ 
tempted much, nud failed in every 
thing. Our accounts do not rest 
upon mere conjecture, they are fully 
confirmed by the decisive, hut very 
modest, dispatches of George Sac- 
touri, the Vice-Admiral of the patriot 
fleet. The firsf. of these is dated the 
17th of August, off the island of 
Samos, which island it was the 
avowed object of the Turks to lay 
desolate. On that day the Gieek 
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fleet 14 destroyed a frigate and a that the Samiots who from the land 
corvette of Tripoli, of the first rank, were spectators of our movements, 
and a brig of Tunis, together with lifted up their hands to heaven, im- 
1 several transports, which the enemy ploring our God to shower down his 
had previously prepared for the blessings on our vessels.” The 
transporting of his troops.” There prayers of the Samiots wore heard, 
was a report that the brave naval and their happy island has been, we 
commander Canaris had been do- hope, for ever preserved from the 
stioyed in this engagement; but we wretched fate of Scio and Ipsara. 
have hopes, as the death of so dis- The Turks fled as fast as possible, 
liuguished an officer is not expressly to effect a junction with the long- 
mentioned in the dispatch, that he is promised armament of Egypt; we 
.still pres* rved for his country, should not omit that Sactouri adds, 
though il must be confessed, that the that “ on all sides of the island the 


woi ding of the paragraph leaves the 
affair, so far as his life is concerned, 
i other doubtful. It is as follows: 
“ This gave an opportunity to the 
brave Captain Canaris to go against 
this frigate, it. the fire-ship which he 
himself commanded, and he succeed¬ 
ed ton aids eleven o’clock, a. ni. in 
giappling her whilst in full sail. In 
a short time sin 1 wjs all in flames, 
and the file luivimr penetrated to the 
pow der maga/.im soon blew her up, 
and the sparks and pieces of wood 
which fit w on all sides not only de- 
stioyed all who were on board, to 
the mi hi In r »/' «>00, but several on the 
neighbouring coasts, and burned 
ueaily ‘20 Liansports which were in 
ii.uliness to transport the troops to 
Samos.” The second dispatch is 
dated A ngust 2.'}, off the same island. 
Its .substance is contained in the first 
paraginph. “ On the 21st instant, 
we dispelsed 40 transports of the 
enemj laden wit i troops, with which 
tlicv intended to have effected a land¬ 
ing on that pait of the island of Sa¬ 
mos called IxarinvuM. We succeeded 
in gaining possession of four and in 
sinking six ; and the rest, being 
closely puisued by us, were obliged 
*to run aground on the coast of Asia.” 
Next day the Greek fleet cast anchor 
in the channel, and the greater part 
ol the enemies’fleet, which was drawn 
upon the opposite const of Asia, was 
dispatched to attack them. When 
the Greek commander thought they 
had approached near enough, he or¬ 
dered two of his fire-ships to sail 
amongst them ; mi perceiving which, 
the enemy fled in all directions ! Well 
may Sactouri exclaim, “ What a <tis- 
graeu for those fine Aid large frigates 
of the Sultan, which he boasted so 
much about, to be put to flight by 
two of our file-ships ! Jt was then 


Samiots were determined to conquer 
or perish.” So far our readers per¬ 
ceive that w'c have quoted the very 
words of the Greek Vice-Admiral,’ 
and therefore the inulligenee is quite 
authentic. IV hat follow s, is founded 
upon rumour, but still a rumour 
coming through various channels and 
far from improbable. It is said, that 
on the 7 th of September, in the 
ncighhom hood of Stankos, the Greek 
fleet i ngaged the combined Turkish 
and Egyptian armaments, and com¬ 
pletely defeated them, having taken 
one corvette and thirty transports, 
and totally destroyed two corvettes, 
three frigates, and two brigs. One 
half of the Greek fleet are represented 
as having returned to Hydra, and 
the rest hail gone in pursuit of the 
flying enemy. This intelligence, 
though not actually official, is very 
probable. The previous engagements 
which are known to have occurred 
must have produced a powerful mo¬ 
ral influence on the respective squa¬ 
drons ; and, as wc before observed, 
the account eoiues from various quar¬ 
ters. A similar detail had reached 
Constantinople, when the Grand Vi¬ 
zier had been deposed, and the same 
fate was supposed to await the Ileis 
EfFendi. The Capitan l’ncha’s head 
will, in all probability, pay the for¬ 
feit of its escape from the fire-ships. 
Such is the blessed lot of a fortunate 
aspirant to the honours of barbarian 
despotism. The Greeks have been 
also successful iu their land engage¬ 
ments. The dispatch of their comman¬ 
der Gouras, giving an account of the 
defeat, of 4000 Turks by 550 men 
under liis orders, says, 4f We suc¬ 
ceeded in routing the enemy com¬ 
pletely, to the full extent of the term, 
for —we wore Gieiks, and at Mara¬ 
thon —after an obstinate contest of* 

■ 
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19 hours.” The Turks lost in this 
engagement 700 killed, and had an 
immense number wounded ; four 
standards were also among the spoils 
of the day. Upon the whole, we 
think wc may congratulate the 
fi iends of religion, liberty, and lite¬ 
rature, upon the complete failure of 
all the bloated prophecies and cruel 
boasts of the barbarian with respect 
to this campaign. His ferocity has 
been registered in fire, and blood, and 
ruin; but it has been followed by a 
terrible and humiliating retribution. 
We must not forget to add, that a 
recent arrival has announced the en¬ 
trance of Sir Frederick Adam into 
Napoli di Romania, the Gieciau ca¬ 
pital, where all differences between 
the provisional government and the 
British government had been ad¬ 
justed ; the Greeks having modified 
their proclamation thus, “ That they 
will treat all neutral vessels found in 
the enemies’ fleet as hostile vessels, 
and as no longer under the protection 
of their respective countries, and that 
they shall be tried according to the 
maitial law, and the law of nations." 
The British commissioner expressed 
himself satisfied with this—he re¬ 
ceived a salute of 101 guns, which 
was returned by the British ships, 
and he departed. We, of coui se, do 
not profess ourselves so well versed 
in the law of nations as those who 
doubtless can turn to the chapter and 
verse of old Vattol, by which the 
attack on Copenhagen can be justi¬ 
fied ; but we again lepeat our regret 
that such minute criticism should 
have on such an occasion originated 
on our part. Our apathy, during this 
contest, is any thing but creditable ; 
and we cannot but consider the deeds 
of valour we have just recorded as 
burning reproaches upon those Chris¬ 
tian cabinets who leave their bre¬ 
thren to wage an unequal struggle 
again:-1 the ruthless oppressors of 
Greece, and the a\ owed enemies of 
the Christian religion. 

Dispatches have been received from 
Lieutenant Colonel Sutherland, the 
commander of our forces on the 
African coast, conveying intelligence 
of the defeat of the Ashautees, and 
the termination of their disastrous 
campaign. It seems that Assai 
Tootoo Quamina, the reigning King 
* at the commencement of the hostili¬ 


ties, had died, and the crown had de¬ 
volved upon his brother, Adoo Assail 
which latter barbarian left his capital 
of Coomaesie with all the forces he 
could muster, and the avowed in¬ 
tention of driving the English out of 
the country. To say the truth, we 
cannot blame him—it is quite natural 
that they should wish to banish the 
invaders of their native soil, but not 
so easily to be accounted for why we 
should explore that soil for the sake 
of its fevers and atrocities. Adoo, it 
appears, was so confident of success, 
that he sent a “ sanctified boy ” to 
our advanced posts, with a message 
to Colonel Sutherland, that “ if the 
walls of Cape Coast Castle were not 
high enough he ought to build them 
higher; and, that if they were not 
sufficiently furnished with cannon, 
that he should land those belonging 
to the ships of war, but that all could 
not prevent his throwing the whole 
into the sea.” This was no idle 
threat on his part, for he approached 
within a mile of the castle, with no 
less than 10,000 well appointed light¬ 
ing men, and after skirmishing and 
niamvuvring for several days, at last 
came to a general engagement w ith 
us on the 11th of July, which, after 
five hours hard fighting, terminated' 
in his defeat and flight. Our foiee 
only amounted to £000 and £3 men, 
of whom but C28£ were logulars ; our 
loss amounted to one offieei, and 103 
men killed, and 1 IB wounded, which 
proves pretty clearly tlmt w’e gained 
no very easj victory. The Fantees, 
our Allies, behaved well during the 
engagement, though very ill for some 
time before it. The loss of the enemy 
is not ascertained, but it must have 
been very great, and their army 
during the retreat was continually 
thinned liy desertion. A dispatch 
from Commodore Bullcn to the Ad¬ 
miralty, dated the 22d of July, states 
that from two prisoners brought in 
on the preceding day, it appeared 
that tiie Ashantees were in full retreat 
to their Capital, suffering severely 
from famine, caused by their having 
laid waste the country in their ad- 
vanre, and severely afflicted by dy¬ 
sentery and small pox. Thus, for the 
present, has tins contest terminated ; 
and, after all, the victory which we 
have gained cannot be estimated at 
the cost of the paper on which we 
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Record it. We have allied ourselves the amount of 8,000,000/. without 
with Wassaws and Fantees, and all any mention of the Cortes, or stipu- 
sorts of savages—we have lost some latiou for their re-payment! We can 
brave men, and exposed many others; scarcely give any credit to this re- 
and even the remnant are still in a port: though money and wisdom do 
precarious and perilous situation, ami not proverbially keep company, we 
all for what? We are yet to learn can scarcely fancy a being on two 
the advantage either political or com- legs idcotic enough to advance a 
merciul. As to military glory, ours guinea upon such security, 
can scarcely be increased by an The American papers are still 
Ashantee triumph j and, in a religious filled with the triumphaut progress of 
point of view, we much fear that our La Fayette through the United States, 
missionaries will not soon outnumber All classes rival each other in the 


with black Christians the white ones 
we have lost there. , 

Advices have been received from 
India giving a detail of the Burmese 
war, in which we have hitherto been 
unilormly successful. The Burmese 
have, alter some feeble resistance, 
lost the town of Rangoon, a place 
which is represented to be of some 
importance; they seem ill qualified 
to offer any successful opposition to 
the skill and discipline of European 
troops. Their king, however, is said 
to lie determined upon warfare, and 
to have placed under the command of 
one of Ills generals a force of 30,000 
men. 1* is gratifying to he enabled 
to state, that seven of our own coun¬ 
trymen, besides several others, were 
rescued from immediate death by our 
success at Rangoon, in the fort of 
which place they were found heavily 
ironed, doomed to certain execution. 
The details of the various skirmishes 
would occupy much space, and pos¬ 
sess no general interest ■ the results, 
however, were uniformly in our fa¬ 
vour, and, indeed, likely to continue 
so. 

By the accounts from Spain, we 
leai n that that unfortunate country is 
still in the disastious situation which 
- might be expected. The French, it 
is confidently said, arc, in pursuance 
of their treaty, about to withdraw a 
great majority of their forces in the 
ensuing January, when it is far from 
improbable that a general re-actinu 
may really commence. The man 
must have taken but a superficial 
view of human nature, who can sup¬ 
pose the people of the Peninsula 
really satisfied with the sway of a 
king, who, in addition to his* own 
misdeeds, has sulfjected them to the 
insults of a foreign domination. Let¬ 
ters from Paris state that Ferdinand 
had negociated a loan in that city to 


expression of their homage. On his 
return from Portsmouth to Boston, 
he received a notice from the bank of 
that town that 20,000 dollars lay 
there to Ms credit—who the patriotic 
donor was cannot be discovered. On 
the 2t)th of July he visited the field 
of battle at Buuker’s Hill, and made 
the following reply to a deputation 
who addressed him on behalf of the 
people of Charlestown. cc With pro¬ 
found reverence. Sir, I tread this 
holy ground, where the blood of 
American patriots—the blood of 
Warren and his companions, early 
and gloriously spilled, aroused the 
energy of three millions, and secured 
the happiness of ten millions, and of 
many other millions of men in times 
to come. That blood lias called both 
American Continents to Republican 
independence; and has awakened the 
nations of Europe to a sense, and in 
future I hope to the practice, of their 
rights. Such have been the effects 
of resistance to oppression, which 
was, by many pretended wise men of 
the times called rashness, while it 
was duty, viitue, and has been a 
signal for the emancipation of man¬ 
kind.” The merit of these few words 
is not their eloquence but their truth ; 
and to those who laugh at liberty as 
a sounding name—to those also who 
maintain, as we have heaul an Eng¬ 
lish minister do lately, that a national 
debt is a national advantage, and, of 
course, that all the tuxes which fol¬ 
low are so many cheap benefits—to 
those who call all argument mere 
declamation, and indulge in their sar¬ 
casm upon figures of speech, we 
cannot do better than appeal in their 
own style to figures or arithmetic, 
and therefore for their exclusive be¬ 
nefit we subjoin, without a comment, 
the New York Market List of the 
31st of July, requesting our readers 
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to lay alongside of it the London 
Prices Current of the same date— 
** we guess/' as our friend Jonathan 
Dou bikins would soy, “ that they 
will find a pretty damned particular 
considerable difference.” West India 
coflee. 7i l- to Od. per lb. Hyson tea, 
4.u to 4*. 7d. per lb. Bohca, 1*. 4*/. 
per lb. Gunpowder tea, 5s. to 5s. 7d. 
per lb. Souchong, 2s. Id. to 2s. 1 Id. 
per lb. Raw sugar, 4 d. to 4 hi. per 
lb. English salt, 5 is. per bushel. 
Port wine, 3s. He/, to 9s. 6d. per gal¬ 
lon. Madeira, ft*. i id. to Its. per 
gallon. Sherry, 6s. 3d. to 6s. (id. per 
gallon. Claret, 1 5s. to 1 6s. per 
dozen. Bourdeaux brandy, 3.v. 1 Od. 
to l*. per gallon. Hollands gin, 
3s. 6tl. to 3s. 11 d. per gallon. Ja¬ 
maica rum, 3s. id. to 3.v. 10i/. per 
gallon. Whiskey, Is. Id. to U. 2d. 
per gallon !! Add to this list, the 
high price of labour and the rapid 
progress which the country is making, 
and, we think, the man must be a 
little fastidious who will not be con¬ 
tent to acknowledge them to be a 
very sufficient balance against the 
disadvantages of which we hear so 
much, and which are inseparable 
from every infant nation. In time 
too, a change of system may per¬ 
chance give them the luxury of a na¬ 
tional debt. 

Our domestic intelligence is, as 
usual during the Pailiaincntary re¬ 
cess, extremely limited. A report 
had been very prevalent for some 
weeks past, that Parliament was to 
be assembled before Christmas to 
finish some of the current business of 
the year, and thin to be finally pio- 
rogued previous to a dissolution. A 
Cabinet Council 1ms, however, been 
held upon the subject, the conse¬ 
quence of which has been the fiu- 
ther prorogation of the Houses to the 
6th of January; we observe the 
Gazette does not add that they are 
to meet then * for the dispatch of 
business/ a phrase generally used in 
the notice previous to their actually 
assembling, so that it is possible 
there may be a still further proroga¬ 
tion. All accounts, however, agree 
in stating, that the following will be 
the last (Session of the present Parlia¬ 
ment, ami a canvass has already 
commenced in many places. 

Some Wine Clubs in Cliesliiic, 
■”«id in tin Ninth, have taken the 


trouble of putting forth vvhat they 
call dielarations of their principles;^, 
the way in which these declarations 
have been received by the public, 
proves the trouble to have been very 
unnecessary. In truth, the Whigs 
have long ceased to enjoy any consi¬ 
deration as a party—without the 
talent of many who are opposed to 
them, there seems to be little other 
difference than the want of ollice. 
Any one who has observed those who 
style themselves Whigs latterly, can¬ 
not avoid seeing tliat they are merely 
Tories out of place, without the can¬ 
dour to acknowledge the appellation. 

The accounts of the revenue for 
the quarter ending the loth of Octo¬ 
ber, exhibit an increase of 01,000/. 
beyond the corresponding quartci of 
last year. The levemic of the Post- 
Office has also increased uiaily 
100,000/. on the year’s calculation; 
and there has been in the Excise De¬ 
partment an increase for tin* quarter 
of 270,000/. On the entire year, how¬ 
ever, there seems to be some slight 
falling off, but not to the amount of 
the remission of the taxes. 

A Mining Company to a very con¬ 
siderable extent has been formed in 
Ireland, in which speculation many 
English capitalists have embarked. 
They have eotnuii need with much 
activity, and have published a decla¬ 
ration that they will, upon applica¬ 
tion, survey gratis estates supposed 
to contain coal, if the proprietors 
will agree to lease, upon satisfactory 
terms, such royalties as may be dis¬ 
covered. The list of the Directors 
published contains many very re¬ 
spectable names, anil there is no 
doubt tliat the mineral wealth of Ire¬ 
land is abundant. Indeed, tlie em¬ 
ployment in that country of the over¬ 
plus of the dormant capital of this, 
would, we are convinced, not ordy 
change the face of Ireland into a 
state of happiness and industry, but 
prove a source of considerable profit 
to the adventurers themselves, flow 
much more patriotic, and much more 
advantageous also, would sueli spe¬ 
culation be, than the mad adventuies 
in Spanish and Poyais Loans! and 
how* much more beneficially would 
the infatuated peasantry of that 
country be employed in thus explor¬ 
ing the tieasuies nature has conferred 
on them than in listening to tin 1 
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? Eviii:>t of bigotry, or seconding' the 
elfish calculations oi’ a hollow fac- 
ion ! There are now returns from a 
lcchsub taken in 1821, anti now in the 
progress of publication, of tiie popu¬ 
lation of that country, from which 
we have made the following sum¬ 
mary. In Leinster there are 1,785,763 
inhabitants ; in Munster, 2,005,363 ; 
in Ulster, 2,001,00.5; in Connaught, 
1,0.53,0 IK; makingatotalof6,81.(i,y 19. 

We are sorry to announce the 
death of Mr. 8, idlei, jun. the aeronaut; 
lie was killed in a balloon descent, in 
consequence of the breaking of his 
grappling iron. It was his thiity- 
second ascent. The deceased was a 
very meritorious man, and has left 
a wile and family so unprovided for 
as to render them the objects of a 
public subscription. It is proceeding 
liberally. 


ACIIinTl.TI’UK. 

Tin: vepoMs from the different counties 
arc as various as they arc numerous, par¬ 
ticularly as regards the productiveness of 
tin* wheat crop. It however appears, from 
their general tenour, that it is nlxmt an 
average c.op. although perhaps the qua¬ 
lity is not first-rate. Harley is below an 
average, and the oat crop is thin. In 
Lincolnshire, one of the great oat counties, 
the greater part of the crop is still lying 
on the ground, much of it rotted from the 
immense quantity of rain, and most of it 


lessened, a still stronger impetus has been 
given to the market. In all probability, - 
the farmers, urged by the line, will thrash 
largely, glut the market, and the.pricc will 
again fall to its ordinary level. 

There is some reason to apprehend that 
the ports will be opened in November, if 
the farmers do not send some considerable 
quantity of barley into the market. Orders 
are said to have been already transmitted 
for immediate purchases to a large extent 
in Germany, Prussia, and Milcsia. 

It is a .act worthy of note, that notwith¬ 
standing the duty of six shillings per quar¬ 
ter on Foreign oats, the importation be¬ 
tween the 21st of August, when the ports 
were first opened, ami the 2d of October, 
1824, has been 42,0011 quarters more front 
the ports between the Eider and the Bi- 
dassoa than in 1020, when no duty was in 
existence. The whole amount of the im¬ 
portation, including 00,000 quarters in 
granary, lias amounted to 332,220 quarters, 
and if to this arc added the same number 
of quarters as were imported in six weeks 
in 1(120 (.144,000 quarters) it will appear 
that nearly 1500,000 quarters will have 
been thrown on die British market at the 
end of that period. This vast importation 
has not been apparently productive of any 
very great evil to the agriculturists, since the 
demand has been so incessant that almost 
the entire quantity brought into the marked, 
has been sold. Whether this demand has 
been created hytliesupposition that the price 
of oats will advance, or whether by abso¬ 
lute consumption, it is impossible to suy. 

The average arrivals- are of—wheat 
(1150, barley 1411, oats 20147, flour 7274, 


injured irretrievably. Barley just previous 
to harvest, when some judgment could be 
formed of the tiop, rose considerably in 
consequence of the belief that the demand 
would be large, the merchants' stocks be¬ 
ing very short, and from the appearance of 
a thin crop. A larger quantity lias since 
been poured into the market, and by thus 
meeting the immediate demand lias in 
some degree lowered its value. The rise 
'-in wheat has been a source of surprise, 
there is some reason to believe, among the 
millers, who very generally expected that 
it would be much lower after harvest. They 
therefore manifested a proportionate re¬ 
luctance to purchase. The consequence 
has been, that their stocks arc at au exceed¬ 
ingly low ebb. In the meanwhile, corn, 
instead of fulling, has first gently, aiul since 
rapidly, advanced. The millers having an 
immense influx of water, and a large de¬ 
mand, began to show more eagerness to 
buy. This anxiety on their part? lias 
caused a further adduce. The farmers 
being now too much occupied in sowing, 
have sent but comparatively little wheat to 
market, and the regular supply being thus 


line flour 275 barrels. 

The average price ending Oct. y, for 
wheat 57#. 3d., barley 35#. Jil., oats 
20.*. 3d. Flour has risen 10#. per sack. 

The turnip crop still remains as promis¬ 
ing as at the first part of the season, and 
gras*' being also plentiful has created every¬ 
where a demand for stock. The late wet 
weather has much injured the clover seed, 
particularly in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

11 oji picking is finished, and the growth 
lias fully answered the expectations of the 
most experienced judges. At Worcester 
fair, 1310 pockets of new, and ^ of old 
hops were weighed, and 2500 in the mar¬ 
ket. They fetched from fik Its. to 7k 12#. 
At Wey-liill fair, 70(H) pockets were 
brought to market, the Famhams were 
bought at from 10k to 12k, country from 8k 
to 10k At Maidstone, bags were sold at 
from 4k 10#. to 5k 5#. per cwt. and pockets 
at from 5k to Ok 

The supply of beasts has been unusually 
large, and the trade very brisk. Mutton 
is sold at 4$. fid., and beef at 4#. 2d. per 
stone. At St. Faith’s fair, Norfolk, beef 
was sold as high us 0*. 2d. per stone. 
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COMMERCE. 

( London , Oct. 20.) 

Cotton. —The marker has been any thing 
bat brisk for this month post, only during 
tbe last week the favourable acsounts from 
Liverpool caused more firmness, and rather 
higher prices were in some instances asked, 
especially for good Jurats, which have been 
most in request; but not above 1100 bales 
have been sold, viz. 200 Bengal*, 54. to 6 d .; 
600 Surats, fid. to Of 4. ; 30 Madras, 6d. 
to Gfed. ; 260 Pemams. The sale of cot¬ 
ton at die India House at the latter end of 
September, 16,486 bales declared, was very 
unfavourable. All the Company's, amount* 
ing to 2360 bales, taxed at fid. per lb. were 
refused; and the greater part of the licensed 
was also bought in, for account of the pro. 
rietor6, but rather above the previous mar- 
et currency. The Surats being almost all 
of inferior quality, and unsuitable cither 
for export or home consumption, there ap. 
pcared no disposition to purchase them; 
and, with the exception of about 1000 
bales of the better descriptions, which sold 
briskly at an advance of ^d. to | d. on pre. 
vious rates, the whole were bought in at a 
reduction of $d. to j}4. per lb. For the 
Madras there were no buyers, and only a 
part of die Bourbons were disposed of, in 
some instances Id. per lb. below the Com* 
pony’s last sale. 

At Liverpool, the sales in four weeks 
were 50,250 hags, the arrivals only 
20,106; the sales in the fourth week having 
been nearly 20,000 bags, at improved 
prices, of course gave an impulse to the 
Ijnndon market. 

Sugat. —The market has been heavy 
throughout the last month, except dial m 
the second week the demand lor Telincd 
revived considerably : lumps were 70?. to 
77*. and the demand for foreign sugars im¬ 
proved : some sales of good white Havun- 
nah were reported at 36*. and fine ydlow 
28*. 64. 

The market was very heavy last week; 
brown descriptions sold so low as 51*. and 
free browns 51*. 64. the good qualities 
60*. and upwards maintained the previous 
prices, but the market was in a very lan¬ 
guid state, the buyers evincing no dispo¬ 
sition to purchase to any extent. 

The stock of sugar compared with last 
year has rather diminished, and as the de¬ 
liveries are rather more considerable lately, 
it was anticipated there would be a brisk 
market this morning; there is certainly an 
improvement, and the holders are much 
more firm, but this is not the anticipated 
briskness; the purchases to-day are esti¬ 
mated at 1000 casks. 

The demand for refined subsided last 
week, and though no reduction in the 
prices could he stated, >et the market was 
Exceedingly heavy.—Molasses wcic brisk 


at 26*. 64. and no parcels to any extern 
could be purchased under 27*. 

The refined market yesterday forenoon 
evinced some disposition towards an improve¬ 
ment ; the grocers appear to be more in¬ 
clined to buy, and the low goods are also 
in more demand, and generally looking 
more firm ; Molasses are 27*. 

In foreign sugars no purchases to any 
extent were reported. 

By public sale, 48 chests Pernambuco 
sugar, grey 27*. white 30*. 

Cojfu .—The market for these last tour 
weeks has been uniformly lcpoitcd heavy, 
and the prices declining. On Friday, last 
week, the request appeared in some mea¬ 
sure to revive, and the ordinary descrip¬ 
tions of Jamaica, which have lately been 
so depressed, sold more freely, and at ra¬ 
ther better prices; in the other descriptions 
there was no alteration; St. Domingo 50*. 
to 60?.; Brazil 56?. to 58?. 

The public sale this forenoon consisted 
of 27 casks Jamaica, and 1035 bags 
Foreign; ordinary Jamaica 51*. to 56*. ; 
the quantity was too small to afford a cri- 
tcnon of tlie market; the Foreign consisted 
of good ordinary Brazil 56*. to 57? ; ordi¬ 
nary to good ordinary St. Domingo 58?. 
to 50*. The Toffee market may be stated 
the same as last Friday; Foreign I*, to 
1 ?. tid. lower than on Tuesday last; the 
British Plantation descriptions without any 
variation. 

Spun. _There has been a brisk demand 

for Pimento and Nutmegs; that for Nut¬ 
megs has subsided, and the market is steady 
at 3*. 64. A small pari el of Pimento sold 
last week at 8^4, but the nearest price is 
8^4. 

Hum, lit and )/, and Hollands —The in¬ 
quiries after Leeward Island Hum continue 
considerable, the market is in consequence 
exceedingly firm, and the pnees lather im¬ 
proving: very few parcels, even of undir 
proofs, offer under 1*. 44.: the sales arc 
chiefly for export, and though they are not 
extensive, yet the request has the effect of 
making die holders very firm ; all other 
descriptions of Hum are comparatively 
neglected.—The late accounts from France 
state the vintage was not concluded, and as 
the weather here has been very bad, the 
Brandy market continues to improve; 2*. 64. 
is now the nearest quotation for parcels 
housed—In Geneva no sales are reported. 

Silk. —The trade has been very brisk. 
The sale at the India House commenced 
on Monday ; the ('hina silks sell from 2*. 
to 4s. per lb. higher than the preceding 
sale. 

C ; h. —The news from Davis' Straits 
bring by no means favourable, though wo 
have nothing of a very late date, the pur¬ 
chases by the trade have been considerable, 
and lately the speculators have paid great 
attention to Whale OU| as likely to advance 
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»cry materially; several parcels of Green¬ 
land Oil have been sold at 2 Ut. but then: 
Are now few or no sellers under 27 1 - to 27 1- 1U«. 
Yrhc accounts from die outports all mention a 
great rise: at Hull tlie price is quoted 2G/»; 
in Scotland the general quotation is about 
,301- Two cargoes of Spermaceti have 
lately been sold to the trade at 421. Rape 
Oil is 21. per tun higher, and very brisk at 
the improvement. 

Hemp , Fla r, and Talloit .—The great 
advance in Oils has tended to improve the 
Tallow market, which even previously 


evinced every appearance of an improve, 
ment; the last prices of Tallow of 1823 
was 34*. (id. and of new 35*. but we be. 
lieve to-day there are buyers at both prices. 
—In Flax there is little variation—Hemp 
is higher.—The price of Tallow at half past 
four o'clock, 3£»f. 6d. 

Indigo .—The Company's sale, which 
commenced on Tuesday 19, went off with 
spirit at an advance of 3d. to (id. per lb. 
on the fine and good, and of 6d. to 9d. on 
the middling qualities, as compared with the 
July side. 
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The following works stc in the press 

Wolludmor : ‘‘freely translated from the 
English of Walter Scotttranslated from 
the German. 

Picturesque Views of the principal Mo¬ 
numents in the Cemetery of Perc la Chaise, 
near Paris; also a correct View of the Pa¬ 
raclete, erected by Abelard; with concise 
descriptive Notices. Drawn by John Tho¬ 
mas Scrres, Marine Painter to his Majesty. 
Atlas 4to. 10 Plates. 

A Hebrew and English Psalter, with 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Illustra¬ 
tive, and a brief Analysis of each Psalm. 
By W. Greenfield. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes inha¬ 
biting the Countries East of Syria and Pa¬ 
lestine. By James Buckingham. 

Thcodric, a Domestic Tale. By Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. 

The Historical Works of Sir Janies 
Balfour of Kinnaird, Ijord Lyon King at 
Arras to Charles the First and Second. 
From the Original, and hitherto unpub¬ 
lished Manuscripts, preserved in the Li¬ 
brary of the Honourable the Faculty of 
Advocates. In i Vols. Ovo. 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, 
Esq. including a History of the Stage, 
from ihe Time of Garrick to the present 
Period. By J. Uoodcn. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Queen Hynde, an Epic Poem. By 
James Hogg. 

Illustrations of Lying in all its Branches. 

’"By Mrs. Opie. 

The Last Moments of Napoleon. By 
Dr. Antominarchi. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Recollections of Foreign Travels, or Life, 
Literature, and Self Knowledge. By Sir 
E. Brydges, Bart. 

An Original System of Cookery and 
Confectionery, embracing all the Varieties 
of English and Foreign Practice, with nu¬ 
merous illustrative Plates. 

Revelations of the Dead Alive, from the 
Pen of a successful Dramatic Writer. 

The Cambrian Plutarch, or Lives of the 
most Eminent Welchnlfen. By J. II. Parry. 

The Gaelic Dictionary, by Mr. Arm¬ 
strong, that was announced to be published 
by Stthgcription, and which was destroyed 


at the late Fire at Mr. Mqyes's, will be but 
little delayed by the Accident, the Pub¬ 
lisher having made arrangements for the 
re-printing the Sheets destroyed, at the 
same time that the other part of the Work 
is going on. 

The Rev. Mr. Fry’s History of the 
Christian Church, which was nearly ready 
for publication, and which was destroyed at 
Mr. Moyes's late Fire, is again at press, 
and will shortly make its appearance. 

A Course of Sermons for the Year ; con¬ 
taining two for each Sunday, and one for 
each Holiday; abridged from eminent Di¬ 
vines of the Established Church, and 
adapted to the Service of the Day. By the 
Rev. J. R. Pitman. 

New Landlord’s Tales. In 2 Vols. 

A Second Series of Sayings and Doings. 

Don Esteban, or Memoirs of a Spaniard, 
written by Himself. In 3 Vols. 

An Historical Inquiry into the principal 
Circumstances and Events relative to the 
late Emperor Napoleon. 

Urania's Mirroi, or a View of the Hea¬ 
vens, consisting of 32 large Cards, on 
which are represented all the Constella¬ 
tions visible in the British Empire. Ac¬ 
companied with a familiar Treatise on As¬ 
tronomy. By J. A&pm. 

lie Nouveau Tableau dc Londres de 
Leigh, ou Guide de l'Etranger dans la Ca- 
pitalc dc l'Angleterre. 

James Duncan’s tlatc Ogle, Duncan, 
and Co.) Catalogue of Books. Part II. 
Containing a most extensive Collection on 
Theology, English and Foreign, Oriental 
Manuscripts, &c. af unusually low prices, 
in consequence of James Duncan retiring 
from this branch of the business. 

Time's Telescope for the Year 1825. 

An Explanatory Dictionary of the Ap¬ 
paratus and Instruments employed in the 
various Operations of Philosophical and 
Experimental Chemistry, with 17 Plates. 
By a Practical Chemist. 

Talcs of Irish Life, with Engravings, 
from Designs by George Cruikshank. 

The Spirit of the Age, or Contemporary 
Portraits. One Vol. 8vo. 

The Opinion of the Catholic Churel^. 



&6i Works lately Published. [[Nov, 


for the first three Centuries, on the neces¬ 
sity of believing that our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the True God. Translated l'roiu the 
Latin of Bishop Bull. By the Rev. T. 
Rankin. 

A new Process for Tanning Leather, in 
a quarter of tin usual Time, without extra 
Kxoenee. By Air. Burridge, Author of a 
Treatise on the Dry Rot. 

An Essay upon Civil Architecture, con¬ 
taining Descriptions of some original Me¬ 
thods for preventing Terra Firma Dry Hot, 
by a new System of Architecture for 
Houses, &c. By Mr. Burridge. 

flora: Poetic*, or Effusion* of Candor. 
By a British Officer. Small Uvo. 

A Narrative of the Condition of the 
Manufacturing Population ; and die Pro¬ 
ceedings of Government which h d to the 
State Trials in Scotland, for administering 
Unlawful Oaths, and the Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, in 11117" By Alex¬ 
ander B. Richmond. 

History of the Commonwealth of Eng¬ 


land. By William Godwin. Volume thy 
Second. Uvo. ~ 

Edinburgh, the Modern Athens. By a 
Modem Greek. 

Journal of a Residence in Columbia, in 
the Years of 11123 and 11124. By Captain 
Charles Cochrane, of the Royal Navy. 
2 Vols. Uvo. 

Greek and English Lexicon, principally 
on the Plan of the Greek and German 
Lexicon of Schneider. The Winds au* 
Arranged in Alphabetical Ordci, noting 
such as arc Poetical, of Dialectic \ai i( ly, 
or peculiar to certain Authors, or classes of 
Writers. ByJ. Donncgan, J\11). Member 
of tlie Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 

The Botanic Garden, or Magazine of 
Hardy Flowers; intended as a populai 
Manual for Botanists and Florists. To be 
published Monthly. 

The Private Journal of Madame De 
Campan, with Extracts from her Corres- 

S ondcncc. Editions in French and Eng- 
sh. One Vol. Uvo. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


ffiitory anil Biography. 

Memoirs of Painting, with a Chronolo¬ 
gical History of the Importation of Pic¬ 
tures, by the Great Masters, into England 
aince the French Revolution. By W. Bu¬ 
chanan, Esq. 2 Vols. Uvo. 1/. (Is. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish and Palace of Lambeth. In Uvo. 
and 4to. with 20 Engravings on Copper, 
and 20 on Wood. Part I. to be com¬ 
pleted in 10 Parts. 

The East India Military Calendai ; 
containing the Services of General and 
Field Officers of the India Army. By tlu* 
Editor of the Military Calendar. 2 Vols. 
4to. 5L 

Medicine and Surgery. 

The Lectures of Sir Astley Cooper, 
Bart, FRS. on the Principles and Prac¬ 
tice of Surgery. With Additional Notes 
and Cased, by Fiederick Tyrrell, Esq. 
Vol. 1. Uvo. 10.?. (id. 

Miscellanies. 

The Conversations of Lord Byron, By 
Thomas Med win. Esq. 1 Vol. 4to. 

1/. 11 v. (hi. 

Remarks on the Intended Restoration 
of the Parthenon in Scotland. Uvo. Us. 

Greece in 1023 and 1824; being a 
Senes of Letters and other Documents on 
the Greek Revolution, written during a 
Visit to that Country. By the Hon. Col. 
Leicester Stanliopo. 13s-. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Pe¬ 
riodical Work: with some Pieces not be¬ 


fore published. By tlic late Jane Taj loi. 
in 2 VoR. y.«. 

A Synopsis of Ancient Anns anil Ar¬ 
mour (chiefly taken from Dr. Meylick's 
excellent Work), and extracted fiom the 
“ Encyclopedia of Antiquities.” By the 
Rev. T. D. l'nshmke, MA. FSA. 

Select Prmerbs of all Nations, Ac. 
with Notes and Comments. By ThapuM 
Fielding. lUmo. Price 5a. * 

Richmond and its Vicinity, tmj* a 
Glance at Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, 
and Hampton Court. By John Evans, 
LL. D. Price 4a. 

Forget Me Not for 1U25. 12.?. 

Literary Souvenir for 1 U25. 1 2s. 

Carey’s New Six Sheet Map of India, 
fiom Materials supplied by Lieut.-Col. 
Blacker, Surveyor General of India. Price 
21. U*. in Sheets, mounted in a Russia 
Case, St/. 

A Practical System of Algebra. By 
Nicholson and Rowbotbam. 12tno. 4.?. (id. 

A Toads and Tales. 

Raineses, an Egyptian Tale, 3 Vols. 
post Uvo. I /. 1 Or. 

The Confessions of a Gamester. Uvo. “Js. 

.7 anted Forbes; a Tale founded on Facts. 
Crowu Uvo. 7 *. 

Poetry. 

llora* Conor® Subseeiv*; being the 
Poetical Miscellanies of Harlequin Proteus, 
Esq, I limn. Sts. 

Poems and Poetical Translations. By 
Samuel Gower. 2t. lid. 



84-3 

Voyages, §c. 

Narrative of Iiord Byron’s Voyage to 
arnica and .Sardinia, during the Hummer 
id Autumn of the Vear 11121. Compiled 
nm Minutes made by the Passengers, and 
xtracts from the Journal of his Lordship’s 
acht the Mazeppa, kept by Capt. Ben¬ 
in, RN. Commander. Foolscap Ovo. '.is. 

Theology. 

The Minister’s Last Appeal to his Peo- 


555 

pic ; a Farewell Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Louth, on Sunday, Sept 
12, 1824. By the Rev. R. Milne. « vo . Is*. 

The Natural History of the Bible. By 
Thaddeus Mason Harris, 1)1). hvo. 
10*. 6rf.’ 

A Sermon, with particular Reference to 
the recent Persecution in, the West India 
Colonies. By Richard Winter Hamilton. 
Minister of Albion Chapel, Leeds. 8vo. 
W. Gd. 


Ecclesiastical Preftrments~BiriH$‘~-Marriages. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS 


H»v. VV F. Miller, MA. late officiating Minister 
i the coast of Fsitequiho, appointed by tlie Ho- 
•rnor-(,'encral, Kir iienjnmm D’t Jrban. to tin: 
iving of Hrorge-town.—'The Hev. J. Sllll, 1J.U. 
the Prebend of Ktrnttou. in Salisbury Cutlinlrnl, 
>iil hy the death ot the Hon. and Hev. Thomas 
Ured Harris—The Hev.,1. II. Smith, to the Per- 
•lual Curucv of Hamburgh, near Horncnstlc — 
lie Hev. .Mm Lewis, MA. to the Rectory of Ki¬ 
mball, with the Heetory of I ligates tone, and the 
erpetnul Curacy of 1 Inttsbury annexed.—Tlie Hev. 
pciucr Madan, MA. .student ot Christ Church, 
\foid, and Canon Residentiary of Lichlicid, to tlie 
icarage of Hiitheiiston,Somersetshire.—The Hev. 
r. Jenne (joodden, HA. oi Oriel College, Oxford, 
> tlie llectoiy of Nether Compton, with the ltee- 
iry of Over Compton annexed and united, in the 
unity ot lloiset.—Tlie Hev. Michael Hare, MA 
) tlie Vicarage of Liddniginn, \Yiitt-.—The Rev. 

rortesone, to tlie Hi etoi\ ofNvnietSt. (Jeorec’s., 
icvon.—Tiie Hev. Jonathan t have Mntclictt, 
M. to tlie Heetory ot St. Augustine, Norwicli ; 
lid to tlie Cinacv ol St Mary in tlie Marsli, 
i the precinct of the Catliedral, Norwich.—The 
lev. Kdw anl Thai low, t lerk, LLH. to the Heetory 
t Lam;ham St. J in, Suffolk.—The Hev. Joseph 
■nih-lcv, to tlie Vicarage of Hlewherry, Beiks.— 
'lie Ret. T. Blown, to the Hectorv of Hemitiu- 
ione, Suffolk.--Tlie Hev. James Vautiiau, MA. 
lei lot of \V raunl, Somerset, to tlie Heetoiy of 
'* alton, in (hi mo, in the same county—Tin 
(iv. Flemy Tayloi, to the Vii arrive of North 
loieton, Berks—The Hev. W Oliver, to the 
Jving ot tuiloiil, Sr.iftonlshiie.—The Hev. VV r . 
reneh, l>i) lo the V icat.igi ol Crortinghnin, Nul- 
>lk.—Tiie Hev. J. H. Smith to tlie perpetual Co¬ 
in y of Ham burgh, near llorucaslle.—The ltev. H. 


Mlchell, BO. Fellowr ot Emmanuel College, (lam- 
liridge, to the valuable Vicarage of VViuaford, 
Somersetshire.—The Rev. John Toiilis, HD. Fei. 
low and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to 
the Heetoiy of South Wolsham, St. Lawcenee, 
Norfolk.—The Hev. T. O. Hidley. AM. to the Rec¬ 
tory of Hcvshain, near Lancaster.—The Kcv. 
Humphry Cholmeley, MA. Kellow or King’s Col¬ 
lege. Cambridge, to the Rectory of Hempstead 
with Lesninghnm, Norfolk. 

OXFOIU>.-On Oct. 7, the nomination of a 
VIcr-Chuiicellor for the ensuing veai, by the Hr. 
Hon. Lord t.repvillc, Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity, was approved in full Convocation; utter 
winch the ltev.Ocorge William Hall, 1>I>. Master 
ot I’embroke College, resigned the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellorship; and the Hev. Hii hard Jcukyiis, DO. 
Master ol Ualliol College, was invested with that 
office, and nominated Ills I'ro-Viee-Chaneellors, 
vi*.—The ltev, Ocorge \V illiain Hall, DO. Master 
ot l’ciuhroke College; the Hev. John Collier 
Jones, DO. Hector of Exeter College; the Rev. 
Ocorge Rowley, l>I>. Master of University Col¬ 
lege ; and the Hev. Ashhurst Tinner Gilbert, DO. 
Principal ot Hiasenuose College. 

< AMBRiDGB.—The following Officers ure ap¬ 
pointed for the ensuing year; 

l’roetoih.—Thomas bucket,, MA. Jesus College; 
llriiry Tasker, MA. Pembroke Mall 
Tavors.—slohli Lodge, MA. M ledalen College; 
Hastings Robinson, M V. St. John’s College. 

Moilerulors.—John Warren, MA. Jesus College ; 
Temple < hevaller, MA. Catherine Hall. 

Scrutators.—William O. Judgsou, MA. Trinity 
<oIle.tr; Thomas Orel ne, HD. Cm pus thristi 
College. 


BIRTIIS. 

•ept IS.—The lady of Lieut.-Col. Sir James K. 
Colleton, H,n I. a soil. 

let. I .—At Don nine Lod"r, Cambridge, the lady 
of Mr. Si rjcnnt Frerr, Master ol Downing Col¬ 
lege, a daughter 

— At Sidmoutli, the lady off. J. F. Combe, Esq. 
a ilauglit-r. 

I. At Eliuliam Hall, Norfolk, tlie l.nly of the 
Hon. Ocorge John Millcs, a son and heir. 

— At Seven (inks, l,ad\ Eaullev \V ilmot, a soil. 

i. Tin* luilv of Capl. Spencer, (’ll. UN. a son. 

At Surbiton House. Kingston, Suriev, Hie lady 
of Alderman Onrrutl, tin- land Mnior elect, a 
son. 

— The ladv of Dr. Holding, a daughter. 

1. In Portiaml-|daee, tlie lady of M. .Mewart 
Nicholson, Esi|. a daughter. 

III. At\Vaimer, Kent, the lady oi Hear-Adinir.il 
Hmvry, u daiighfei, 

— At ICirihiugtou Park, the iadyot George Dash- 
wood, Esij. a son. 

,5. In Hedinrd-row, the lady ot *’timles ],anc, 
Esq. of Montugue-itrcet, Bussell-square, a 
daughter. 

— The lady oi J. 11. Reynolds, Esi|. a daughter. 

SCOTLAND. 

M Eglfinlini-, the ladv ot tin Hon. A Anne dev, a 
dailL'lltei. 


At Cnuipsali-park, tlie lady of Sir Joseph Riul 
elide, Hart, a sou and hen. 

At Dundalk House, the Countess of Iloden, a 
dang liter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept 23.—John l’toperl, Fisq. of Duke street, 
Porthind-placr, 10 Julia Ann, only daughter of 
Robert Hoss, Esq. ot Climles-sliet i, and late of 
Cork. 

2."). At Mary-le-bone ehiurli, John Jlateumn, Esq 
of Oak Park, in the rountv ot Kerry, to Fiances, 
youngest daughter of Nathaniel Uluud, Esq. of 
Lower Berkeley street, Portiiiiin-sqnnre. 

28. An hi bald Robertson, Esq. MD. ol Northamp¬ 
ton, to laiev, only daughter ot the late .Samuel 
Pell, Fsq. of Tywell Hall, in the same county. 

— Hy special license, Loul Homy Se\mour. only 
brother to the Marquis of Diojheda, to Mary, 
second daughter ol Sir llenrv Parnell, Hart. 
MP. tor Queen’s County ; and niece to the Mar¬ 
quis of ltute and the Earl of Portarlington. 
The ncwlv-murrird pair immediately set off fm 
the Continent. 

30. At St. James’s Church, by the Dean of ( anter- 
bnrv, Robert Philip, eldest son of Hiohnid 
Tyrrwlntl, Esq. of Nnntyr Hall, Denbighshire, 
to Catherine Wigley, eldest daughter ot Henry 
st Jolm, P.Hq. and ■'iimd-daughier of Hu lion 
and Very Kev. And lew St. John, late Dean ol 
M oreoster. - 



Miaintigei—Deal fit. rNov 


Oet 1.—At Walthamstow, tlie Rtv Jehu Budges 
Ottley, ot Oriel College Oxtor I, to Curoliue, 
daughter of the late ll« iij uniii liawrn 1 *q 

— The Hev John Jim low to t eeiliu Anne, 
you ngesl dough terot 1w m Luw, Lsq of Hoi 
sted place, Suss v 

4 At Wilton in xr Tiunton, Captain Loft it 
Owen, of the 7-M reglmoit, to Muy Sophia, 
younristdiuUitei of tin Jate General, bu An* 
thoov lonmMon, Bait 

6. At Christ ( hnrclfk Snriev, lowpli Maynard, 
> 8(1 of hetipe I street, Russell squ in to I itl 
til sci t nd d incite i of the 1 it< Gilbert H m- 
di.vdt fsq ot Great Surrey street 

7 It \l Pioctei, I s(| to Anne Benson Skepoer, 

< iciest it ingbtei of Basil Montagu, Esq ot Bed- 
fold square 

12 < aptaiu GeoigeSt John Giffotd, to Isabella, 
daughter of John C brittle, Esq Huckuey \V lek, 
Middlesex 

12 At I ineoln. Thomas Postletbwaite, Fsq of 
Great C oram st reel, Brunsw ick-square, *o Sm ah 
Maty, only child of Ihomas Noitou, Esq of 
Lincoln 

15 At St. George’s, Hanover square, Hemy 
Lynter, Esq of Howton Castle, m the county of 
Salop, to Lady (huilotte Rarbaia Ashley 
Cooper, daughter of the 1 <trl of Shaftesbury 

— By the Hon and Hev Thomas Mon non the 
Hev Edwatd Wvwill, Iteetor of lingal Vork- 
ihire, to Mis Dodwortb, ot fowling Hall, in 
the »anu county 

— In the Isle of Thanet, George Fiedenck Smith, 
Esq son of Linev Smith, fs ] of Sidney House, 
Homerton, to Penelope, youngest dnughtu of 
the late Kobe it Gray Speading, Esq of Hare, 
field, Middlesex 

14 At last Grmstead, Henry, eldest son of 
He nry Strealbeld, I so of C hlddingstonr, ht nt, 
to Maria, daughter of M Pornen Magens I sq 
of Haimnerwood I odgt, Sussex, and widow of 
the late John Peppet, Esq of lligod’s House, 
Essex 

14 At St George’s, Hanover square, (hales 
Murray, f so of St Peter’s ( olbg<, f tinbiulce, 
thlid son of Mqioi Gen J Mutiny (liteluut 
Governor of Dtmeiaia), to Indent i line, se 
cond daughter oi the late fiedenck Glows, 
Esq 

1ft At Hi iconsfu Id, Haseoe St Legcr Grenfill, 
fsq souofl’iMoe Grenfell, I sq Ml’ ot ianlcw 
House, Bucks, to (athenne Anne, eldest 
daughter of tin late fames i>n Pre, fsq ofVVil 
ton Pirk, in thesimi (vunty 

16 ( Inlstophir Jana s Maguey, Fsq of (■ liege 
Hill, < Idest son of tide rm in M ignite, to ( aio 
hue third daughter ot sn ( harks Mown, Bait 
of Mill Hill, Middlesex 

18 At Manlebone Church, by the Rev G Ford, 
Itirhard lord, I sq of Glonecstnr Place to Har¬ 
riet, daughter of the Right Hon the f trl of 
fssex 

20 Josi ph Solomons, I sq to Rebi oca, d lughtu 
of the I eti Joseph Montefiore, I sq 

21 Uv special lieenst, lit Ayslou, Riitlamlshiir, 
Sh Philip Muvi i'e, it ut MP of f Ion Hall, 
(umberiind, to l In doth, thud d ujglib r of 
Mr and 1 a ly Mary Hndj (r, of Ay«te>n 

23 At St t.eoigi s, Huiover squan. Captain 
Webster to Miss Boliington, only daughter ot 
Samuel Boddiugtuu, Is ( of Upper biook- 
sheet, 

TN SCO rt AND. 

At lln carton House, (Oit I) \V in Kate, Fsq of 
the Middlt Temple IhuiGU r at I aw to M try 
( tcili i e Idest daughtt r of 1 imcs Gibson Ctaig, 
fsq ot Kuearton, Mid 1 utluau 

ABROAD. 

At Mauntins (June Ifi), bv the Hon and Riv 
Fdw trd Fineh, ( aptam Maishill, of the H21 
Hegt to Mary, daughtei of James Heivey, Esq 
ot Ardwu k Green, tuui Manehistei 

At st Kut*s(luly JJ), H Ckchorn Lq to Maria, 
daughter of the I ite Ut Hon George Berkeley, 
Speaker of the Assembly of that Islund 

DEATHS. 

Eept 18 —At C olehester. Lady Catherine, relict of 
Sir J Marsh, of Heading 

,8 At the cottage of his tnend. Mi Hill, at Chel¬ 


sea, Henry Cooper, f sq Bai lister at law 1 his 
gcoth man, who h is nsingt ist intoeinlneni e in 
his profession, and was ilrudy betouie i Uadis 
oil tlie Norfolk ( ircuit, hid bten toi souk tiui* 
past employed m collecting m itmats tui 1 1 if< 
of the late l ore! I rsl mi, with w 1 otn he had 
bei n partie ill vrly intimate 

»4 \t Toxteth Park, in ai I neipool.Mrs Rosioc, 
wife of W Kostoe, 1 sq Authoi of the Life ot 
Lon nzo de* Mediei, Ac 

25 In Biy mstone sheet, Robert, eldest son of Ro¬ 
bert Selby, fsq and in pbt w to the Ut Hou the 
f uiI of Shrewsbuiy 

2b In folev Place, iged Jft S unuel Joseph, second 
sou « f Edward Ash, MD 

2*1 At 1 oudhani H ill Suflolk, I idy Sopln t M ic- 
ilonald, wife of James Maedomld, I sq MP tor 
( aim 

30 At the house of her son in law Groige ( obb. 
Esq of Hion/hton (astlc, Orfoidshui Mis 
Wheatly, relief of til latej VtlieiDy I-q 

— At ( astor, ntoi Pc trrboroimh, iu his " lli vc ir, 
the Hit Stephen VV lute, lli) Vie u of Li nton, 
I incolnsbirt, and Hector of Couington, Hun- 
Uugdonshne 

— Mr W m S idler, who ascendi d in his balloon 
about two o’clock tin preceding d »v, fioiu the 
yard of the Bolton Gas VV oiks and w is pieei 
pititedtronia height of iliout 20 to 2> h < t by 
wliieb accident sivetal of Ins ill s were broken, 
and he was inneti braised Hi li id pirfoiiucd 
31 ai n il xovaves 

Oet J At Sydenham, Pury Hutchinson, Esq ot 
Bloomsbury Son ur 

4 At his loidslnps irsulenec, in Hill street, 
Beikelev square. Viscountess tenipUton 

5 In lus 74th ycai, tin Rev Tins Robots, V liar 
of Tottenham, and Rector ot St leteis, Corn- 
lull 

6 Agid 20, Caroline, eldest dauijhtc i of G 1 lo 
seph, Fsq AH\ 

10 At his house, m the \i w Road, Ins Dune in, 
fsq MO of the Hon fast India < ompuny’s 
S» mi e 

]J In Queen Ann street Sn J ones LI ind Lamb, 
But 

— At the house of bis Bioilnr, Di Meyei, cf 
Pioid stieit Bniidn 's, ufter ifew honu. illness, 
John < om Ml Vleiei, fsq 

17 \t(uekfnld Sussex Susinnu wifi of ( lui e* 
Auiustu* fnlk fsq MP mil d nujilci of Mar 
imduke Halt,fsq of Hinipstial 

— In the Sinetuuy, istininstei, iged ”0 1! w- 
nah wife of the H(V I Iwai I Suudlev ind 
daughter of the 1 ite < eo Bellus, I sq o'Willtv, 
Sumy, foiinuly Deputy Ile r istiirot the High 
fonrtof Vdinirulty 

I itelv, at bath, the Hon Sirih Jones, yonugest 
dau n hter of Viscount Hand q,h 

IN SCOTI AND 

At \ibioith igid 12 Mi I) taiiy,Iiti feliloi of 
tin Statesin in \ewspipcr, anil Vuihoi of th 
Pli isuris of N ituu, the Reign of 1 ine\ the 
I ord of the Desert, an 1 seveial otlur Poetie il 
Piodnetions ilso oi some \oiels foi tin list 
1.0 years Mr < ncy had been constantly i inployid 
in writing foi Liu public pies. 

At Diindii, aged about 90, Mi Sciley, Pn fissor 
of D mi my, «ho danced i imuui t with lh< e ■ 
h biateel Nancy Dawson, it the Court of Gioige 

ABROAD. 

At Ai i ra, on the W iEtei n t oast of Afrie i. Assist¬ 
ant Sur'con Alexnndo Mnekay t iddis Ml) 
youngest son ot John Geddi s, I sq of Edin¬ 
burgh 

At ( ilrutta (June 12 , Sn John M it Ion eld, hOB 
I ite Genual in the Hon Conipmy’s Soviet, 
age d 76 

»\t Gastoum in Greece ( Vug 11), aged 2 r >, Lord 
C harles Murray, a \ ounce i son of the Pfike of 
Athol I he lonains of this lie roie young noble¬ 
man wert into red on the el ly following Ins de¬ 
cease Gtnoul ( onst inline Bo/rans, Gtoiglo 
Sessmi, ind ill tin population of the place at- 
tefiriing the ohseqaies A (uncial oration wa* 
prouomieed bv the trdilushop 

At (icnei i. Miss Roomu Iiuinside, niece of Col. 
Robt Wright,of the Royal Artillery. 

At Copenhagen, aged 94, M Kotht, father of tlie 
bookselling trade in Denmark 
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ADDRESS. 


Ouk subscribers and friends have long been urging us to take higher 
ground, and to establish our work on a scale which its acknowledged merits 
and powerful resources entitle it to adopt. We have, accordingly, for a very 
considei able time past, been perfecting a plan for a change, which, we trust, 
will be found to be as eligible as it will be decided. Nor is i#*on light 
grounds that this change will be lesorted to; lor it had, indeed, become 
quite impossible, from the present limited form of the Magazine, to allow of 
that vast additional strength being called into use which we have been 
enabled to command. 

Piculiar circumstances have, within the last year, enabled ns greatly to 
extend our lit*.. ary connexion: ai rangements have, in consequence, been made 
lor commencing the New Year w ith a Ni.w Si nil s of the Lomion Maoazikt , 
a Series which, for the increased stores of its literary wealth, and for Its 
tj pograpliieal neatness, shall be worthy of being placed in the library of the 
reader as a work of more than temporal y interest. Our plan, we trust, will 
be found such as to admit of our doing justice to the public, our con¬ 
tributors, and oursi 1 ves. 

The New Seiios will be enriched with Essays from the pens of sevoial 
of the most distinguished wiiteis of the acre ; and, as the numbeis of our 
contributors have been largely iucieased, this department will be maiked 
with that variety which is the highest eh aim of the periodical essayist. 

Subjects of Antiquities, Science, and Art, will receive our paiticular 
attention, and we have reason to believe that much light will be tin own by 
some of our papers on many contioveited points. In Giologv, especially, 
we have some curious articles relating to recent interesting Discoveries. 

The Poetry of the Loniion Magazini will be— pminj ; a characte¬ 
ristic which it must be owned has seldom attended those little richctty 
children of the Muses whose birlh-days me invariably on the first of the 
month. The Poetry, in fact, of the London* Magazint will be found to be 
the very reverse of Magazine poetry in general. 

In the Reviews myl Notices n( new works, the plan of the New Series 
will be found to be peculi.uly improved,'—as tin mos-t ample arrangement* 
have been made not only lor giving lull and impartial articles upon thi^ 
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modem publications of ability of our own country ,—but also foi procuring 
analytical notices oi' the most popular foreign productions, and at an earlier 
time than any of our contemporaries can possibly accomplish. 

The Drama will also meet with an attention which (to our shame, in 
« parenthesis, be it spoken) it has not hitherto experienced in the London 
Magazine. It will be the object of those to whom this department will 
be entrusted, not only to give a faithful and fair Review of the productions 
of our living Dramatic Authors, but to endeavour at correcting the present 
vitiated taste of the town, by directing the public attention to those old 
Writers whose Works, like wine, become enriched by their age. 

Even in the Monthly Summary, at the end of each Number, improvements 
will be found to be introduced: and those matter-of-fact Notices, which 
have generally been looked upon as makeweights to the valuable material of 
a Magazine, will become important, from the care with which they will be 
compiled.—Our Reports shall be such as might be given in evidence. 

The London Magazine and Review (for the Work will even “ take 
and bear the name and arms of a Review) will of necessity be very consi¬ 
derably increased in size—and its form and appearaftce will be improved to 
the utmost extent of which a periodical work is capable. Each page will 
be handsomely printed, without that white space which has hitherto given 
a newspaper-look to the work. As far as printing goes, it is our intention, 
in future, to tempt no more the fate « of gods, men, and columns." A slight 
alteration (an alteration which we trust will not be considered more unrea¬ 
sonable than any other,) will also take place In the price:—each Number will 
in future be charged 3s. (id. 

The above is a brief outline of the change which The London Magazine 
is about to undergo. We shall leave the Public to judge, from the New 
Series itself, whether wc have not for once accomplished that very unusual 
production—a true Prospectus of a Periodical Work. 



THE LION’S HEAD. 


JE. of O. S. who requests that his contribution may not fie considered a 
trraimtous one, or, in the room of remuneration, that he may have “ the favour 
of a gentle damnation,”—must, we grieve to say, take Ills place amongst 
the unpaid magistracy of our literary country. We beg therefore to be 
damning him foi his contributions in the heartiest and most gentlemanly way, 
and to assure him that his little papers shall be covered up and sent home 
a- ho dim t-. 


We should be very glad to insert a few of the stanzas of M. K. A. if we 
could dispose our readers to peruse them with the same feeling- wliieh the 
litci's very modest and pleasing letter created in us. Hut unfortunately the 
verses are nut strong enough to go alone. 


Fizgig (an Elegiac writer, we presume, from his name) is kind, in enter¬ 
taining “ a particular regard for us and our interests,"—but we must, under 
fuvom, protest against his mode of showing it. A man may regard us, with¬ 
out making us poetical presents. 


The live stanzas of Win. ]>-li are wholly inadmissible: is that growl 

satisfactory?—since the author requests one from Lion’s Head 


It M. S. should chance to see our present Number (and what contributoi 
does not look at the next Number >)—she will sec that we arc compelled to 
refuse her MS. So tTie one MS may be had by the other if it be desired. 
This mode of reply will sa v e us the writing to W———, and M. S. the 
postage. 
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The gentleman wlio has taken a musical farewell of his country from 
Plymouth Sound, will excuse our lefusing to become an echo to his sense. 
His lines like the lines of the craft around him, appear to have suffered 
scveiely in the late storms. Some of them read as heavy as if he had been 
accustomed to heave the lead with them. 


We might perhaps squeeze J. M.'s verses into a February Number;— 
but that month might not suit. Every place is booked in our Decembei 
conveyance. 


Z.’s two editions of his Elegiac veises have safely come to hand. Wo 
can hold him out no hope—and indeed liom the tom* of his mind, as be¬ 
trayed in his xad-colouied poetry, we apprehend he expects none. 


Many other articles “ too tedious to mention,” an left atom Publisher’ 
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TIIE FANAIilOTES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


• 

Thk Fan.iriotcs are a class of 
Greeks, who iuliabit a qiuirtei of Con¬ 
stantinople, called tli vJh'anar, which is 
situated on the border of the sea, in 
face of the arsenal, and is the former 
residence of the European ambassa¬ 
dors who have abandoned it foi Peru. 

The Turkish law foibids every 
Mahometan to learn the language of 
any iulidcl nation ; from this sapient 
law it results that the Sublime Porte 
has always need t>f interpreters to 
manage its diplomatic afl’air>. At 
first Jews, or renegade Christians, 
were employed fot the purpose ; for 
some time, how ever, tlu-y have been 
replaced by the Fanariotes, whose 
official duty it has become. At first, 
this ofliee of translator was not one 
o* any consideration, and the person 
charged with it bou merely the 
name of Grant mafic j*. When the 
(Iranimaticos had read over to the 
ministers the contents of the papers 
they put into his hands, he retired 
into tlie great hall, and waited a- 
moug the other servants until he was 
again called for. ]u the year 1609, 
under Mahomet IV, a (iranimaticos, 
named Panayotaki, on his return 
from the siege of Candia, where he 
had assisted the Grand-Visir, Co- 
progli-Achmet, convinced the minis¬ 
ters that it would he much to the ad¬ 
vantage of the Sublime Porte to 
place the interpreter on a regu¬ 
lar footing, and give him official 
rank and confidence. The Divan 
applauded the sentiments of Panayq- 
taki, gave him uparynents in the 
palace and the title of Divan TVrzt- 
man, or Drogman of the Divan, and 
after serious delibeiatiou added to 
these honours the permission to let 
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his beard grow. His successors con¬ 
tinued to enjoy these advantages: 
they even obtained an augmentation 
of honour. The privilege of^wear- 
ing long robes was accorded them, 
and they were, permitted to dress 
like Turkish noblemen, with the ex¬ 
ception of the turban, for which was 
substituted a cap trimmed with 
ermine; they were authorized to ride 
on horseback, and to be followed by 
three or tour servants, wearing Aa/- 
w/c.s, or huge fur-caps—privilege un- 
leard of for a Greek. These digni¬ 
ties excited the ambition of the Fu- 
uai iotes ; the best off among them 
set about to instruct their children in 
Turkish and Italian, and afterwards 
Freueh, that they might in good time 
arrive at the dignity of wearing a 
beatd, and tiding on horseback. 
After a time, another Drogman, or 
interpreter, was added to the Drog¬ 
man of the Divan, viz. the Drogman 
of the Navy, whose business it is to 
accompany the fleet of the Capitan 
Pacha w r lien he penetrates into the 
Mediterranean to collect the annual 
imposts. It may easily be imagined 
that these men, the only medium of 
communication between the ignorant 
ministers of the Porte and the rest of 
Europe, quickly gained a "very im¬ 
portant influence over the Ottoman 
counsels ; and it is not common with 
wily ami dexterous Greeks to neglect 
to turn such influence to their own 
advantage. They did not continue 
long satisfied with a moderate sa- 
l;uy and the privilege of wearing 
a beaid and riding on horseback fol¬ 
lowed by three servants in Failpahs. 
They began to cast a longing eye 
upon the provinces of Wallatdiia and * 
s> O 
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Moldavia, which had hitherto been 
governed by the native princes, 
though under the authority of the 
Sublime Poite. All means that the 
most dexterous int i igtie and the most 
restless ambition can employ to gain 
a point, were put into action by the 
Fanariotes. The unfortunate Ita*su- 
rtiba JJ run kora no, the last of the na¬ 
tive liospodars, was deposed and 
miserably perished, with the whole 
of his family, accused of the ciime 
of high treason. The Divan, seduced 
by the fallacious promises of their 
Drogrnans, confided the direction of 
these fine provinces to them, and 
Mavrornrdato was the first Fana- 
riote Greek who, in 1731, left tlie 
banks of the Bosphoms to take pos¬ 
session of the sovereignty of Wnl- 
lacliia- The Divan, while it deposed 
the it. Jiej-enous princi s, and clothed 
the Fanariotes in their spoils, did not 
propose to deprive the natives of all 
influence in fheir government. Va¬ 
rious posts were ri solved lor the na¬ 
tive Boy arils, such as those of Chief- 
Justice, Mayor, Secretary-General, 
of the districts and cantons. The 
place of Governor was filled conjoint¬ 
ly by two, the one a delegate of the 
Fanariotc Prince, and the other a 
native Boyard. The Receiver-Ge¬ 
neral, or Grand Treasurer, was also a 
native Boyard. But the high situation 
of Minister of the Interior and for 
Foreign Affairs, of the Police, the 
Executors of the Orders of Criminal 
Counsel (the Sheriff's), the Grand 
Intendant of the Court, the Second 
Treasurer, the Commercial Judge, 
the equerries, the military officeis, 
and a multitude of other posts, were 
given to the Fanaiiotes in the suite 
of the Hospodar, who from the mo¬ 
ment of their appointment took the 
title of Boyard. Four places were 
reserved to the Mahometans. These 
are, 1 . The Divan Fffendi, to super¬ 
intend the execution of the Mahome¬ 
tan laws. 2. The Jirrhrft Af>a, who 
is charged with the police as regards 
Mahometan travellers, since the law 
of the Prophet intu diets all inter¬ 
ference with one of the faithful on 
the part of an infidel. 3. The Mt i h- 
ier-Ba&chi , or chief of music, 1. The 
Bay rad tr , or standaid-bearer. 

From the moment that the Divan 
has fixed that this or that Drogman 
shall be piomoteil to the high 
tliguit, of llospodni of Walhichia 


or Moldavia, the Prince takes the 
title of Highness, and surrounds 
himself with Wallaehians and Mol¬ 
davians, who by their fortune oi 
character have the greatest influ¬ 
ence among the Boyards and peo¬ 
ple of the province to which he is 
appointed. lie promises to some 
places and appointments, to others 
the hands of his daughters, which 
always go with the highest offices. 
These promises are repeated, until 
the Prince, having seated himself in 
his government, doe* nut feel it ne¬ 
cessary either to keep them or to make 
any rnoie. 

The morning after his appointment 
the Prince dispatches with all possi¬ 
ble baste to his province a Fanariotc 
agent, under the title of Ka’/makuin , 
who, until his an i val, pel forms the pai t 
of his reprt*‘ entative. The first rate of 
the Kalina' am is to assemble all the 
grandees of the country, and to de¬ 
mand of them—1st, that tlie palace 
of his Hit'lines, shall be completely 
furnished anew with the most co-tly 
and decant materials; and, 2d, that 
an immense number of chariots shall 
be immediately sei't to Constanti¬ 
nople, to transport the crouds anil 
chattels of the Prince and his suite. 
Every request is immediately com¬ 
plied with ; and the Katmakam, dur¬ 
ing the one or two months of his 
agency, employs himself in deposing 
the officers of the former Hospodar, 
and installing temporary ones. The 
native Boyards are meanwhile rack¬ 
ing their inventions to gain the favour 
of the new Prince. The most obvi¬ 
ous and the most powerful means aie 
magnificent piescnts, which all over 
the East have a magical influence 
on great men. The richest among 
them send to Constantinople the most 
superb equipages, which however can 
only be of service during the jour¬ 
ney ; for the Turkish Idws forbid the 
use of them in the capital. Others 
send considerable sums to assist in 
his outfit. The precautions which 
the Boyards take in this point are so 
great, that they ordinarily deposit 
with their bankers in Constantinople 
a sum of money to be forwarded to 
whatever Fanariotc may be elevated to 
the dignity of Hospodar, on the very 
day of his nomination. In addition 
to these prudent largesses, the new 
Hospodar is besieged with the offers 
of the richest financiers to a large 
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amount, on the cmlit of Jus future 
revenues, and with the knowledge of 
his pre c mt poveitj r J Ik uiv mo¬ 
ment tin the turn I s known, dl th 
tiadesmcu oi Con tuVinipli Tit cm 
k lotkuif, at tin doi i of his Ilj^hm ss, 
and lxei-,nK him to take the slink of 
their e toe hi /mis off tin h iiiih 
Jiut tin (loud oi b lake is, he lie is eit 
present , id ti idismcn, is nothin*, 
m toinj 111 sun e»i the multitude oi 
fletteieis who dock diout lies llosj o- 
tl in it hip A'l of the inti in b 1 
alu tv s Ins ui \ e lit ae mile s—the m- 
logi/ i ol ins L Ji quihui ni\, 
tlu u jn uses iii\ In sod 11 some 
suit to h \ i el Umuiid the l)iv ui 
ill its wi ( choni. 1 tie dis mild it on 
of the Pi nut is it k ist i m it li tin 
tlu h iseiu ss at Ins ll itte till blinds 
'1 he n i i e li it'u i ' ui^i s die 
eouuti ii u i >i th pup i oi the 
Wllv I HI l 1 lt< U I ) It I \ 111 s\\ J 

tolasjms i \ t t \ ili p- 

1 ml tuti l 1 t 1 am i m 

ot m ms nil) iii n 10 
as tin \ e> > t ) i "us i si i u t l- 
nu u i tin k to pit In I d 
Hi pi in s’ 1\ hi 11 l i i iitv 
is ord\ p i 1 t n i i is i i is il it Bu¬ 
ll i . I ot J |s \ u h m t 1 ,r Is 

list of j ii i |k o i to tin Pi i i u ! o 

seldom duly Jit* it quests of in ul\- 
ippomte 1 Ilospodai I lurtv t> ijsatc 
the tcmi dioutd to the mu Pinne 
hi w Inch In must m let his ptep na¬ 
tions , at the i\pn itiem of which, 
should lit not 1 e n dv to cicp n t, he 
is hound topi} i lint ot ihoullo/ or 
1? / t d is to 1 Ik Vg t of the J miss u its 
Tins (mi he olten toluntu //)/meuis m 
orde i toll ive ail uieeahle litolltc- 
tion of linn ui the me nuns of the \g i 
'J he Ilospodai huts ( oust inti- 
nopli with ill the hontmis of a P it ha, 
and It iveslieai tin Divan iitpiestn- 
titrvec ilk <1 tilt It ilIu-C u( i-Koihaija, 
who is the medium of ill imrispon- 
elmcc he tween him anti the (a and 
Visir His fust station is at the vil¬ 
lage of Am\l toy, ibout thiee units 
ft om the capital, where lit pitches Ins 
tent fm some ilajs to an mge the ce¬ 
remonies eif las m ueIt His suite is 
compost d of 20<) umed <«itek Alb i- 
in ms and ol 300 otlu i peisoi^,, 
foiming his own house hold anel th it of 
the I m iriote li leads who ui pii- 
mitted to actompanv him, an 1 wl om 
heimmtilnul>, on his uuval mtils 
into all the Inst plate** ol honoiu 
The equipages aie oithnaiilv of 


great magnificence; and jnoeceel by 
vi ry shoit dajs’ maiclxs The 
Pi met dispatches befotehmimt of 
h>s thief tails, ateomp u ud by i 
ilojaid, who t ik s the till ol t(- 
ii a / i and who pel forms the p it of 
acouiici m tlu most s ikimi t il nn- 
jiik t nit stv le of annum i e ment lie 
t uti it imincTit is alu iv* at tJ e u- 
p< use of tie (disk 1 * who inhabit the 
loun’ij. thioi*,! which lit pa sts. 
Hi minis itli t within view of his 
] x it 11 Itv diout tlu In muni ami 
t v\ t ill it t t oi tliutiith el iv tint i Ins 
dip i<uu from ( >n t tulim pi , ,md 
in decs i l dt v* I i i t few leagues, 
tint ill in i} 1 i K d> tm ik \t day 
foi 1 s oh i in t it v 

1 lu ii am i ai 1 li li tv i >i i ot a 
II *-pod l ue uthi unl'v imuu* 
TI s eh in lv is if i \ ci v il 1 t J i id 
mu tint vlichi u Ih di' p in u les 
oh *. 11 it a i ill ill 1 nv i ‘k - 

ml to hi s i u 1 then ml< i lots 

Ulei In ippi its m public ti mlus 
1 du d li u 11 s, lu lets hi held 

li m d u i p ) l h s 1 i i < mil n ill 
hills il -v vVls la s l llllss, 

i I | litmds i oi to b hk t i heai 
wlii u } ipi ti 11 is pi t t > him 

w n eI) he <’ i s i e’ i ( to i iswci 
li< ne \ 11 1 e \ oi(i si k, hut keeps 
i i i ist t it (unit stile lalang a 
tn iplct eontinu illj hitucen Ins fin¬ 
als, whih with the otlicj li nel lie 
chinks soint new ly-struek srokl com, 
tailed R(iubt<\, which he keeps m his 
poikeifm th it purpose If lie speaks, 
it is with a veij soft gentle voitt and 
m a sing-song tone—a kind of tenta¬ 
tive J lus is the kind of dignity into 
which in mtii^uiu n md livpouitual 
Pm mote un u i ihl\ sinks, i itliei is 
the n itm il eonsi (pitme of his (< urn l 
li dais md lus piesentihv ti hi or 
htc uist it is undeistood to itemil 
with the 1 inuioti i otiaiis of uh it 
js pi iitt e 1 jr oi I fospod ii i ltisli 

Nothing i in tqwil tin tendii it¬ 
te litmus of tile Ilo\ a els mil espe¬ 
cially tilt Boy ud' f oin tlu I ail lr 
I he littei ipjiio ell the p Ison of 
tlu llospodu with most itm likable 
e limits' tuooi thin olthimsei/e 
his .unis mil i use him Jimn tlu 
gioimd so th it ui walking lie si ai ee¬ 
ls ii ulu tlu ilooi vv th the point of 
his iin s, while two m thin otli i 
lotd tike up the t ill of I siobe i d 
lIms with til tlu an o i wieti i il 
p a tl\ tie, 1 i p issi s nit i fu*t ip a t- 
lniuts followed by a liain ft do- 
j()o 
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mestlcs. When lie is put down there 
he throws away his chaplet, and, put¬ 
ting his money in his pocket, he 
snatches his pipe with some agility. 
Atlhatinstant a loud Stcntotian voice 
is heaitl in the lnill, when the Piince 
is st ated: this is the cry of the 
Tduwmhc , one of his glooms, foi 
codec and the coffee-heaiei. Tin. mo¬ 
ment he has sung out Co ft f Co ft ■ i- 
Bncht , the cofi'ei-beat c i of his llos- 
t podariat Highness appeal s w ith ahtllc 
cup liclily set with diamonds, who li 
is iunnediately presented. It he w islies 
to take a meal, the same cerenionU s 
take place. At mid-day a Tthaonthe 
cries out a soit ot speech to the 
sttwaid, the bullet, and the < up- 
bearcr, and finishes w ith tin se words, 
and all of' you, i>t nth nun, alt mind In 
the itr".{tt of the fah/t of fu\ Jlvhne ss 
pn [Hire \tlves. Staidly is the 

lbnu e seated .it table, win n llm ty 01 
foity unseen musicians stiike lip with 
theii \iolins and Pan-pipes of lout- 
teen iceds, known in this counliy by 
the name ol Jfn/«/s. These inusi- 
cians aie the people known in this 
country by tin name ol gypsies, and 
in France of Bohemians: Immense 
numbers of them inhabit Mold.ma 
and Wallaclua ; anil aic edict) Ti ni- 
gam ,* some leading a settled life, anti 
some, as else.where, wandering fiom 
place to plate. 'I hey aie said to be 
very admii able musicians, and t apa- 
ble of executing the 1 idlest composi¬ 
tions of Europe with rare precision, 
though they play entirely by ear and 
do not know a single note. 

The Prince never asks foi anything 
at table, all is prepared foi him, his 
bread even is cut into little morsels, 
and every thing being ofTeied to him, 
lie lcfuses that which lie ilislikes. 
The wine is held in small class de¬ 
canters, and the cup-beaici, who is 
always one of his neatest relations, 
keeps standing behind him, constantly 
holding out to him a glass half filled 
with it. When the meal is finished 
a Tthuovi he uttei s the cry for c offi c. 
It is by that time one o’clock, and 
another Tchaouche shouts out ot a 
window to inform the city that his 
Highness lias dined and is going to 
take collet., and the instant aftei is 
going to take his lepose. From that 
moment all is buiicd in the deepest 
< silence, a univeisal calm spreads it¬ 
self ov t jr the palace, wdieio bnsine > 
of every kind is suspended. 


It must not lie supposed that this 
interval, of about three hours, is 
spent entirely by the Prince in sleep. 
He employs it, according as he un- 
dei stands it, fot the happiness of his 
subjects. These aic bis tluec bouts 
of meditation, of fic*eiloni, and, no¬ 
minally, of Icisuie though it is 
ottm the time when hi is most 
ucth i ly c in ploy ed. At four o’i lot k 
the muse ol the imiuinciable clock, 
of Buchaicst, which amount to a- 
b >ut two hundred, and also that 
of the holt/ platt s, announce that the 
Piince is not to be supposed any 
lougi i asleep. The holt/ plait \ are 
certain pice e* of e ojipt i suspe nded 
by two eoids, which the piiests be- 
foic the introduction of bells used to 
stiike with malic ts, foi thi pm pose 
of convoking the faithful. The* linage 
is still preset \e*d by the Mold.n ian>, 
wlio cull the saeitd plates St/nttutth n, 
the name they boic at ( onstan- 
tinople, when th< y weie applied to 
the same use. 

The ill ess of the llospodai doe- 
not differ fmm that of a noble Tiuk 
at Constantinople, except in the head 
die&s. In place of the- Unban, he 
wc*ais a cyJuidiical cap in imitation 
of the Kan of the Crmin* i, eomjiosed 
of yellow cloth, and coveted loiuid 
the lowi*i pait with sable. The 
Piince* und the Boyards aie alike dis¬ 
tinguished fiom theii infeiioisby the 
length of tlie'ii beawls; but no sub¬ 
ject, Boyard oi not, is permitted to 
line his blippeis with icul—tliis is a 
pii\ ilegc winih the llospodai u*- 
se'ives to himself. 

A Boyard is easily elisceineel fiom 
a common inhabitant of the prin¬ 
cipality by the* t noimity of his hal/mh. 
This head dicss K composed of the 
skins of sew en 01 eight black lambs, 
skiniK'd for that pui pose btjbn tiny 
ait horn. It is ot the* foi in of a bal¬ 
loon, and is sm mounted at the sum¬ 
mit by a icd bandcioll, which maiks 
the class to which the* Boyaid be¬ 
longs. The son of the* Prince likc*- 
wise wears a kal/tak, but with this 
difference, that his bamleroll is white 
instead of red. The orelinaiy ch¬ 
op inference of these kaf/Hihs, but only 
in the principalities, is, five Jcet to 
five feet and a half. Since the gran¬ 
deur of the Boyard is invaiiably 
measured by the magnitude of his 
kalpak , it may readily be supposed 
that it is difhcult to set limits to it> 
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size. Its dimensions arc* often so 
enormous, that a Boyard, it lie be a 
very grtat man, is unable to admit a 
friend to sit by the side of him in his 
carriage. 

Luxury and an absurd love of 
magnificence are the prevailing foibles 
of the native Boyards. Their habits 
arc generally of great costliness; 
some of them have wardrobes worth 
six or seven thousand pounds, and 
some even richer ones. If to the 
waidrobe is added the expense of 
equipages, jewels, plate*, and fur¬ 
niture, some idea may be ioimcd of 
the extent to which these gentry love 
finery. The Fanariote Boyards, of 
course, attempt to rival the natives in 
magnificence; and as they are mi¬ 
serably poor to begin with, they use 
every means of getting money ad¬ 
vanced, and employ every species of 
extortion lo pay it off. 

By the Sublime Poite, the Hos- 
podar is allowed a very limited reve¬ 
nue, arising from a tithe upon sheep, 
bees, ike. the working of the mines, 
the customs, ike- which are altogether 
valued only at 1 or HOO/. a year. In 
a vciy slioic time, however, he con- 
tlives to amass immense treasures— 
and the means which he takes are 
well knov 1 Since I 7HI5, the year in 
which artei the abdication of the 
Kan, the fiimava became a Russian 
pi mince, the Sublime Porte, de- 
piivcd of the resources afforded by 
this feililc penin** da lor the provi¬ 
sions of the c ipital, lias diiected 
its views towards Moldavia and 
M’allachiu, win nee it now draws the 
wheat, the sheep, the blitter, cheese, 
tallow, honey, wax, wood, &c. &e. 
According to its oi dinary inunuci of 
proceeding, the Porte frequently sends 
tinnans lor the puivhasc of the aiticles 
it requiies, and fixes at the same time 
the quantity wanted, and the maxi¬ 
mum of price it chooses to give. This 
price never rises to a third of the real 
value of the object bought. The re¬ 
ceipt of one of these firmans is al¬ 
ways an occasion of joy to the llos- 
podar. He immediately assembles 
the Boyards, his faithful tools, and 
communicates to them with an air of 
zeal the order of his HighucsS the 
Sultan. Suppose fliat the order re¬ 
quires a hundred thousand measures 
of corn, and forty thousand sheep ; 
the Boyaids deliberate, for, accord¬ 
ing to the laws, it is neccssaiy that 
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they should declare whether the 
icharans , that is, the cultiv atm s of the 
laud, arc capable of complying with 
the order. The Boyards are so in- 
tc rested in making a decision in the 
affirmative, that they invariably* de¬ 
clare without investigation that tin* 
country is in a situation to furnish 
the demands. After this, his Serene 
Highness enters his cabinet, anil 
makes himself tlie partition of tlie 
impost. The partition, as one may 
suppose, is never founded literally 
upon the order of the firman. As 
the price accorded to the inhabitants 
represents only u third part of the 
value of the article furnished, the 
Prince, like a good speculator, rpiin- 
tuples the quantity demanded, and 
in place of a hundred thousand mea¬ 
sures of w*heat imposes five hundred 
thousand, which are cnllecavd by the 
governors of the provinces with ad¬ 
mirable promptitude ; the surplus he 
quickly converts into money for his 
own use. Should the Porte wish to 
construct a fortress, or lo repair any 
of tho*>c that already exist on the 
confines of the empire : it demands, 
by its agents, of the inhabitants of 
the country ten thousand workmen 
(for instance), and a certain number 
of carts and waggons. It fixes the 
price of labour in one case, and of 
hire in the other. The Hospodar ai- 
ratigcs with the contractor named by 
the Poite, i rid fifteen hundred work¬ 
men only are employed, whilst the 
country is charged with tlie whole 
expense of the ten thousand artizans 
enacted by the firman. The same 
collusion is practised as regards the 
carts, and in every other matter de¬ 
manded by tlie Divan. The Hos¬ 
podar employs an immense number 
of other means to augment his in¬ 
come, of which it may lie useful to 
give one more example. The wines 
of Moldavia and Wallachia are of a 
very light kind, and apt to turn sour. 
The proprietors of the vineyards ex¬ 
port the surplus wine, and import a 
quantity of cav-dc-viv, known under 
the name of ruck in Transylvania, 
whence it is derived, and of Ilulirka 
in Moldavia, which corrects the acid¬ 
ity of their own meagre beverage. 
An immense consumption of this spi¬ 
rit takes place in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachtit, which is a very great favourite 
with the inhabitants, and is exceed¬ 
ingly cheap. Occasionally the Prince 
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elay is ordinarily the approaching dis¬ 
grace, or sudden death, of one of the 
Hotfpodars. These reports, ptuhaps, 
have no Jouiidation, 01 the event is 
avcited by a well-placed bribe of 
• considerable amount; for, as we have 
seen, the Ilospodar is in a situation 
to make pecuniary saeriiiees ior the 
coiiseri atiou of his head or his place. 
The Turkish administration is in¬ 
variably corrupt, and as regardless 
of any thing like justice as it is pro¬ 
foundly ignorant of legislation and 
government. When tin* protectors 
of his master’s enemies are eon opted, 
the lit(i In-Capi-Khthmjti gets .all he 
asks—and he generally asks the death 
or exile of the rival ; the Turk being 
glad enough to get i id of one so¬ 
licitor and gratify another by the 
same stroke 1 . These Jesuits do not 
in the least damp the aidour of the 
aspirants. The i’anariote never de¬ 
spairs when inliigue is the means— 
his ingenuity is nevei at fault: flat¬ 
tery of the basest kind—insinua¬ 
tions the most treaelu ions—addiess, 
dexterity, and the art of bribeiy, ate 
all perfectly tainiliar to him ; and in 
Turkey every thing turns upon the 
most trifling circumstance, or is 
brought about by the most eoriupt 
and fiagitiou • incusim s. An humble 
reverence made at a liukv moment, 
an insinuation adroitly let Jail, ot a 
bribe opportunely administered, aie 
the secret springs of political mcn- 
siues in Turkey. No principle di- 
leets the Ottoman go\< mount—I’a- 
elias aie decapitated, and ilospndais 
deposed 01 exiled. I’m paltiy icasons, 
which ICurope in genu al, anil e\ en its 
diplomatic agents, never suspeet. 

A Turk nevei despises the 
friendship of the J'atiai iote-s, being 
well aware of the number ol occa¬ 
sions in which they may he useful to 
him. Though bis haughtiness and 
his religion prevent him iiom soli¬ 
citing, it is his policy never to refuse*, 
any thing. The Turks know th«it 
the greatest number of plac e*s are ob¬ 
tained tlnough the Fanaiiotes: and 
as every Turk is by the law ejualifieel 
for any office, the protection of a 
Fanariote is always a reason for 
hope. The secret influence of this 
body is incalculable :• as they pt noire 
almost all favours, anti yet can them¬ 
selves till no post, they aie the pa¬ 
trons of every body, and are con¬ 
stantly exercising their powei. Tint 


is the secret of their influence and 
their intrigues—the| _ law icmovcs 
them from the dignities of the e>ui- 
pire, and the Koran makes them ne¬ 
cessary to it. It is impossible, within* 
the limits of a few pages, to describe 
the myriads of ways by which they 
make themselves essential to the mi¬ 
nister of tiro Forte', and, by conse- 
epioice appropriate almost the entire 
management of the Ottoman empire. 

Hut to return to the liuche-Cnpi - 
Ktulunm. It has been mentioned 
that tliellospodaiiats are given to the 
Progmans of the Divan as a rewaid 
lor the'ir mu vices in their office of in¬ 
terpreter. Al hen therefore a Prog- 
man has been a decent time', ojp 
shorter, in the dischnigc of liis duties, 
he bi'gins to get uneasy at the length 
ol time* the 11 osjiuelais are peinutteel 
to icmain in possession of th<*/f sove- 
re‘ignty ; he according]}” applies to 
the linehr-Copi-Kinhtn/ii <»f nm ol the 
Iln-'podars, and bargains with him, 
that if lie will not oppose his designs 
on the of hi r llospodariat, that he 
shall lie the next Drogman of the 
Ph an. If he consent, l>y T their united 
powei they generally suececd,—the 
other Ilospodai is ousted—the* 11 nrhe- 
('upi-Kiiilnijiii becomes Drogtiian, and 
generally retains his office of delegate 
also, and waits awhile* until it is his 
tin 11 to play the same game. It 
however he has retained the agency, 
lie has ail cell antage. In a shoit 
time he writes to liis prim ip.il. that 
he is giicvi'd to obs*’ive that his ci o- 
dit is declining* with the Divan—that 
bis tunnies have become exceedingly 
formidable, and that it lcally would 
be his wisi'fct pl<iu, in onlv'i to .ivoid 
a eatastrophe, to voluntarily abdi¬ 
cate. If Ins advice suei’ced.,, the 
Jhhlie-Ciijii-Jvuihtijiii steps into his 
place; if not, the Diogman ie sot ts to 
violent means. He goes to the Di¬ 
van, and in tin* most loinul terms hr 
iciiouuces ids eliaige, and cleelaies, 
with an air of the piolouudo-t af¬ 
fliction, that he lie, lea-oms foi 
thinking that his Highness has nitei- 
ctl into very dangerous iclntioiis with 
JKuropi'an powers, and that he* consi¬ 
ders that his flight, and the abduction 
of his tveasuies, will be the next step 
he will take. The Sublime l'oiie, 
always ready to take umbra.'/, de¬ 
poses the accused Ilospodar, and 
dispatcher a Lupidgi- Hitch > tor hi* 
head Moat princes howevA ict'ivej 
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previous intelligence of the fate which 
impends over them, and have run 
away before the Captdgi-Buchi ar¬ 
rives. Such was the motive which 
"caused the emigration of the Hospo- 
dar Princes Ghika, Manol-Voda, 
Buzzo, Ypsilanti, Caratza, &c. &c. 
When the Prince is fairly gone, the 
Divan recompenses the fidelity of the 
Drogman with his spoils. 

It is not however always that the 
Drogman succeeds—other Fanariotes 
are frequently elevated, and one of 
the means they use to obtain their 
end is sufficiently curious to deserve 
mention. A Fanaiiote piince, who 
• is intriguing for a Hospodaiiat, gets 
VP a crowd of creditoi s, real or pre¬ 
tended, whose care it is to pursue 
him,and, whenever he appears, to cty 
out to him for a settlement of their 
claims >iand every Friday, when the 
Sultan goes to the Mosque, to attack 
him with their demands and com¬ 
plaints against the Fanariote ; till at 
length the Sultan, touched w ith com¬ 
passion at the unhappy situation of 
the Prince, gives him one of the 
llospodariats, that he may escape 
from the fangs of his creditoi s. 

When a llospodar is to be depos¬ 
ed, the Sublime Porte, on this occa¬ 
sion, mistrusts the Biiclu-Capt-Kta- 
haya, even when there is no direct 
cause of complaint against him; if, 
on the contrary, there is, the head of 
the deputy falls as well as that of his 
principal. The Firman of deposition 
is carried by a secret agent to the 
Metropolitan of the piovince, who 
immediately assembles the native 
Boyards, and ordeis them to watch 
that the deposed Piince does not 
puiloin the contents of the chest of 
the High Treasurer, not take his 
flight into a foreign country. Gene¬ 
rally however the Prince, as has been 
said, has previous information, and 
has taken his measures. As soon as 
he receives his secret intelligence, he 
calls for the High Treasurer, or 
Grand- Vestiar as he is called, anil 
desires to be infonned of the state oi 
the chest. If it i? much, filled, in a 
few hours he has made such demands 
upon it that scarcely enough is left 
to pay the salaries of the clerks. Not 
however to raise the suspicions of 
the Grand- Vestiar, he at the same 
time gives him unsealed orders upon 
«ill the governors and receivers of the 
different 1 districts to pay in all that 


they ipay hold in their lianas. The 
Vestiar receives the orders with the 
greatest zeal, and instantly expe¬ 
dites them all over the province. But 
these orders, though drawn up ex¬ 
actly in the usual form, contain a 
secret sign, unknown to the Vestiar, 
which informs all his Fanariote 
agents that the Prince is deposed. 
At the sight of this sign, they take 
care of themselves; and, in as short 
a time as possible, clear the field for 
their successors. 

Generally speaking, the seciet in¬ 
telligence from Constantinople is sent 
by the Bh< hi-Cajn-Kiahaya ; when, 
however, he happens to be the suc¬ 
cessor, or the intelligence, for other 
reasons, has not been sent, the scene 
is far otherwise. Nothing can equal 
I he consternation of the court—the 
Fanariote Boyards weep and run 
about in di spair — and the Prince, 
abandoned by every body, is obliged * 
to walk upon the soles of his feet, 
and, if not disposed of by a Capidiri- 
Jiiichi, takes refuge in some piivate 
house in the city until all the Fana- 
liotes in the province assemble from 
the count»y, when they all make the 
best of their way to Constantinople, 
each at his own expense. 

The native Bovatds have less rea¬ 
son to be afflicted, and piepare for 
the reception of the Karnmham of the 
uew r llospodar. The Mahometans 
in the late Pnuce’s government like¬ 
wise lose their places ; but, as is thcii 
way, they take the change easily. 
On an occasion of a melancholy 
In caking up of this kind, the Divan 
Bjft mli, made 1o Zallony, the physi¬ 
cian of the deposed llospodar, and 
some othcis piesent, on the day of 
the receipt of the Firman, a vciy 
characteristic little speech. “ Aly 
friends,” said he to them with a 
then fill air, “ do not despair—God 
send- all things- every thing is wiit- 
ten alano—observe me, although I 
lose iny all, 1 am not sad—because' 
destiny so wills it—and the piophet 
himself could not change that. Be¬ 
sides, the signs of this catastrophe 
are by no means bad: eight days 
ago I observed a shouhlei of roast 
lamb which I ate—it was much 
marked with pale spots, hut I saw no 
red ones—which signifies that the 
blood of our Piince will not he shed 
—come, be comforted.” 

When the deposed Prince arrives 
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at Constantinople, he can no longer 
reside in the Fanar, for no one with 
three tails, except the Grand-Vizir, 
can take up his abode in Constanti¬ 
nople ; and, previous to his departure 
to his province, he has received all 
the honours of a Pacha. He conse¬ 
quently betakes himself to his coun¬ 
try scat on the banks of the canal, 
whcie he at first lives in the pro- 
fouudest solitude—silence reigns in 
his establishment—the windows of 
his house are almost all closed, and 
the curtains of those left open 
are Jet down—few lights are .dis¬ 
cerned at night—and, in short, all 
wears the external appearance of 
misfortune and mourning. Some¬ 
times the Piince employs some che¬ 
mical mixture to turn his beard 
white. These and oilier practices 
are resorted to, until the suspicious of 
the Turks are destroyed and their 
compassion excited. At length, he 
ventures to admit a lew friends ; and 
when he is encouraged to hope that 
he shall not he asked any questions 
about his former government, he 
appears in public again, enters Con¬ 
stantinople, and recommences his 
intrigues to be restored to his prin¬ 
cipality. Since a 11 ospodar seldom 
possesses his place more than 
two or three yeais, the number of 
these Ex-1 lospodurs occasionally ho¬ 
mines i;i oat. The violence of their 
conflicting intrigues then however 
so blazes out, that the Divan 
gets impatient, and by decapitating 
some, and exiling others, ieduces 
them to a reasonable quantity. 

Each of the Ex-11 ospodai s retains a 
kind id court about him: for it is 
only from tlicir own Piince that the 
Boyards receive tlieir title and dig¬ 
nity; by his lestoration alone can 
they hope for a renewal of tlicir 
places and their revenues; he 
alone has the power of depriving 
them of their rauk, and by a mere 
intimation to the Drogman of the 
Divan, can reduce them to Rimple 
Iturji'is again. Besides the actual 
Boyardsjthere are,of course, a crowd 
of Fauariotes about him, who, in 
the expectation of his return to his 
dignity, spend their time in 'sotirfting 
the Grand KaJfmk , a? dancing attend¬ 
ance upon him is commonly called. 
The Prince has moreover other holds 
upon the allegiance of his Boyards. 
Without his permission, the children 


of the first rank of Boyards and his 
relations, and it is seldom accorded 
to others, cannot learn the Turkish 
language. Now as this language is 
the high road to preferment, for 
without it no man can be a Drog- 
man, the attainment is matter of the 
utmost importance. The consent of 
the Prince is an occasion of great 
joy, the Hotgia , or master of the 
Turkish, h received with enthusiasm, 
and all the other masters are dis¬ 
missed, that the young Fanariote 
may give his undivided attention to 
his instructions—presents arc heaped 
upon him—his pay is ten times 
the amount of that of any other 
instructor iu languages; he is 
overwhelmed with the most deli¬ 
cate attentions, and is, in short, re¬ 
ceived by the whole family* with a 
kind of veneration. Ii^ m'der to en¬ 
courage his industry, a promise is 
generally held out to him that, should 
his pupil ever be made a II ospodar, 
he shall be his Bivan-EJfendi, — 
a promise sometimes kept, but or¬ 
dinarily broken. It should be ob¬ 
served that there are other reasons 
for valuing a Hotgia highly, for he 
can only teach his language at the 
sacrifice of his faith. The law not 
only interdicts the faithful from learn¬ 
ing languages, but likewise from 
teaching the idiom of the Prophet to 
infidel ears. The Prince of course 
only grants this privilege sparingly 
among the children of his Boyards, 
lor he does not wish to create unne¬ 
cessary rivals ; and when he does ac¬ 
cord it, lie throws obstacles iu the 
way of success ; for he always sti¬ 
pulates that the child shall only begin 
to learn Turkish after he is instruct¬ 
ed in Greek and French ; the conse¬ 
quence is, that tile boy is disgusted 
with the difficulties of the language, 
and makes but slow progress; 
whereas, in the case of his own sons, 
the Prince takes care that they suck 
in Turkish witli their mother’s milk, 
and until the speaking of that lan¬ 
guage is accomplished all other in¬ 
struction is withheld. 

The Fanariote education embraces 
little more than the three necessary 
languages, except under the head of 
manners and knowledge of the world; 
a great deal of what is taught in 
the hitler department is embraced in. 
the following morsel from ^ie speech 
ol a prince to his sons, “ My children. 
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remembor that you must never cease Moldavian 01 Wallachian words with 
to appear in the eyes of the noble their conversation, which me to be 
Turk submissive, charitable, gener- understood as having been picked up 
ous, and eloquent ; it is important to when the speaker formerly attended 
be attentive and humble even to the the Prince in his sovereignty. This 
people of his suite. When you enter is as decided a distinction as the 
into the chamber of a lord of the cm- Grand Kalpak. They arc very social, 
pire, make a low reverence as you and, like other idle people, spend 
enter; arriveil in the middle of the their days in the circles ol‘ their re- 
room, make another, describing a so- spective princes, in cards, dancing, 
inieirele, so as always to let the door eating, and promenading, and, above 
he seen. On approaching his lord- all, in talk ing over what they used to 
ship, prostrate yourself on your knees, do in the piincipalities. 
take up the hem of his robe, and after We hate been induced to compile 
having carried it to jour forehead, these particulars both on account ol' 
kiss it. Sometimes the generosity of their own novelty and siugulaiity, 
his lordship will prevent this; in that and of the interist which the Greek 
case gather up the fringe of his sofa Revolution has excited for every thing 
in your hand, and kiss it hclore you connected with it. It was in the 
carry it to your foreluad : then raise provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia 
yourself and retreat to some little dis- that the present contest may he said 
tanee fr*bm his lordship, without ever to have commenced, and through the 
turning your hack upon him. If, by insurrection in these eouutiies the 
a sign, he invites you to sit down, Fanaiiotes have lost then privileges, 
hasten to throw yourself on your After the defeat of Ypsilanti, the go- 
knees in one of the extremities of the verimient was settled anew bj the 
chamber, taking care that no Turk is Divan, and the ancient laws and pii- 
behind you. If his Grandeur has the vileges of the eoimtiy icstored to the 
goodness to inquire after your health, native Royards, two of whom wen np- 
answer. Mi/ Lord, I hist the dust of pointed by the Turkish council to head 
f/aurjtct; and in all your answers take the print ipalities. These men vines 
care only to employ the third person were the lesult of conferences bet ween 
plural.” delegates fiom the two countries and 

While the sons receive such lessons the ministers of the Porte, at which 
as these, wc may be certain that the the Sultan assisted incognito. Foi an 
education of the daughters is not account of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
neglected; they take to intrigue as and of the insurrection which led to 
naturally as their fathers and bro- the deprivation of the Fanariotes, wc 
thers, and excel them, if possible, in refer our readers to Mr. Rlaquiere's 
ignorance and pride. The young History of the Greek Revolution, 
ones arc very handsome, and their Wo ouiselves, for the details of the 
manners light and vivacious in the foiegoing pages, have been imlcbnd 
extreme. To talk with excessive ra- to a book whit h was published a ft w 
pidity is particularly genUel ; to months ago at Marseilles, and w Inch 
move the features with extraordinary has not as yet probably reached this 
agility while speaking is accounted country. It is written in French by 
interesting; ami all well-bred ladies a Greek physician of the name ol 
of the Fanar constantly set off their Zallony, who has had abundant op- 
thoughts with the oath of Na--J-o- portunities for making the ohsciva- 
A fthrmlis, (l by the life of our Prince.” tions which lie has recorded in this 
The highest mark of gentility, how- very curious and valuable volume, 
ever, is accidentally to mix up a few We transcribe its title below.* 

* Kssai sur les Fanariotes, oft Ton voit les (’anscs Primitives dc Jeur Elevation atix 
Hospiwlariats de la Valachic et de la Moldavie, lciir Mode d’Adn illustration, ct les ('auseg 
Principles dc lour Chfcte; stiivi de quelques Reflexions sur l’Ktat Actml de la (Jrwe. 
Par Man-Philippe Zallony, Docteur cn Medecire, Ancien M^dtciii de .1 ussufF-l’acha 
(dit le Bn (fin ), Grand Visir, etdc son Annie, de plusieura Paihas, Muplitis, Ulemas, 
Minibtres de sa Hautessc, et dr divers Princes, Hospodars, Fanariotes, &.c. &c. Mar¬ 
seille, Avril, 1824. 8vo. pp. 342. 
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the errors of ecstasie.* 


A nvr years ago w e saw a por¬ 
tion of an unfinished poem in ninnu- 
sciipt, entitled, “ Recollections of 
Eienzy, by a Maniac.” The scene 
of it was an apartment in Bedlam, 
and the opening incident was the 
adoption of a means of curiae mad¬ 
ness, which was discovered near the 
end of the last nanny, and was said 
to be practised with success m some 
peculiar t uses. It consisted in causing 
a drop of water to fall incessantly, 
with exact regularity of interval, from 
the ceiling to the floor. This was 
haul to compose the patient and pio- 
duce sleep when other means were 
ineffectual. “■ The Errors of Ec-ta- 
sie” reminded us of this production, 
as being < jusih nt Jin imr, though this 
was in lyrics, and the Knots is in 
blank \erse. Such a design c.umot 
be good. The rhapsodies of poems 
should beveiy short when incidental; 
but a v oik ol which the scheme and 
construction is rhapsodical will never 
be road, and t..oicloie it must be said 
to be bad, as all other things are 
when they will not answer the pur- 
pore they v e,e m ide lot. The errors 
ot youth, which me excused ;*s being 
sm h in life, are not the least olft nsive 
emus in writing; and wc (ear that 
tlie work we ate noticing is of the 
oid<r of books win li see no second 
edition. Those w no aie susceptive 
of like tiuins of thought, those who 
are familiar with the usages of poe¬ 
try and tired of its common-places, 
who W'ould be ready to apprehend at 
a glance a novel image, or a delic.it» 
peculiarity of expression, could not 
• fail to perceive that the wmk is ic- 
niarkable. There are passages in it, 
which, were they to be quoted as be¬ 
longing to some poet ol acknowledged 
pfc-emiticnce, would not be con¬ 
sidered as insufficient, titles to his 
place. There is a good deal in it 
which is more chat actcii-die of our 
earlier poetry than of the present, 
but there is an obvious ambition 
which belongs to our times. In 
former ages there were few ports; 


and very few who could be the con¬ 
temporary competitors of those who 
are now known to us. The latter 
consequently wrote composedly, with¬ 
out the now prevalent feeling that 
either they must push their ideas be¬ 
yond one man’s or another’s, or they 
w ouhl novel be In ard of. Success 
I nought them less of immediate gain 
and honour; and the impulse to write, 
though it might be a strong one aiul 
govern their whole lives, was not so 
impatient and importunate, in as 
much as their object was not one of 
instant acquisition, nor like to those 
which instigate the actions of daily 
life. Poets, and amongst them se- 
voial writers of merit, ha\e"'lately 
been struggling in a crowd. Some of 
the lowest order have been respected 
for nothing else than a smart jacket, 
and others of the highest have passed 
without notice, because they wore 
the star of tlicir order within. M r e 
could mention several poems which 
our readers would hear of lor the 
first time, though the writers of them, 
in the woild where they shall come 
to light, will not be degraded to the 
level of some who are poplilar now.f 
The ambition which we allude to 
has led the author occasionally to 
unnatural efforts, which seem such 
even in a professed rhapsody. These 
wc do not intend to point out, nor the 
llibemicisms of the poem, and of ra¬ 
the* an interesting preface. Juvenility 
and liati nudity cannot be helped. 
The poem is shoit, the scene a wood¬ 
land by moonlight, the former part a 
monologue by one of the chaioctets 
called Mystic, and the rest a dialogue 
between him and the Moon. The 
design we shall not ptoteml to ex¬ 
plain, our readeis may collect what 
they can of it. In his monologue. 
Mystic first contemplates the scene 
in which lie is plaeou, and opens the 
description of it with the l'ollow'iug 
short passage. It is needless to call 
the reader's attention to its beauties 
of language. 


* Tin* Emirs of Ecstnsic 
London. Whittaker, I 82 J. 

+ In 
cininrnn 


Dramatic Poem, with other Pieces, lly (icorge Darley. 

speaking thub, howcvci. wc ilojiot allude to our present poets of the very tin!* 
whom we do not question to be the greatest of their tune. • 
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The Enois oj Eesiusie 


(A dufant hell a oundt , And (eater.) 
The sullen acclamation of the time 
\ on Moon ascended to her midnight throne, 
Hath died upon the gentle pulse of night, 
And borne amid the thronging courts of 
1 le iv’ n, 

YV here lessening stars glow pale before the 
Queen, 

rhejr s iffion eheeks turn’d to cinexeous 
white, 

blic rules supreme o’er all their Mogul ir 
lures (V .1) 

There are subsequent parts of the 
description which gut the ictelei the 
same minute pi rce ption of landscape 
objects that he may hat e in reading' 
C owpe l 

Through elusky glens now pcLps the /emth 
Queen, 

Raining her light upon the glitte ring turf, 
YY lute lioods are thick ujmhi the el lie , the fir 
laghtV'all its pnekly spires, mil the t ill 
reed'f 

Sharpen'd with visionary eusps of steel. 

In scatter d gioups, gleam down llic silver 
vales 

***** 

ism h is the sovtre ign stillness i f the tune 1 
*smh is tlie gi ind ovation of the Moon * 
Her footsteps strown with helps of glutei 
mg flowers, 

ishc w ilks beneath till sublime areh o’ tlie 
woild, 

lu t<ilni, and bright, uni deep serenity 

(P 7 ) 

Mystic next protceels to inqune' 
why lie cannot he at rest like ill 
tilings else, niel, ifter some nieti- 
physual meihtitions, finds sufficient 
le isous, which are gnen w ifh the bit¬ 
terness of it ility, and rcmiml ns of 
Of way lhc roughness «f vetsiiic i- 
tion is not out of pi tee lit finds 
tli it lie is stmding on the brink of 
dt atliy— 

Loulen witli weightv griefs and sillow 
circs 

Press d by misfortunes n t ue i d i qiund, 
Ynd ere youth s rose 1 ith sunnmril in its 
st dk 

'turn’d to i wretilie l wud, with i d and 
pile. 

Slung by i unomi is Hist tl it oites my 
coie 

Sickness—wlucli him s me with i i iiliin * 
erown, 

1-* Hireling with its drowsy weight my li ul, 
List Pmerty, upon i < irri>n steed, 
l heuui«, his bleak cities, Hunger ind N i- 
keduess, 

YV ith sluighhr-ieel mouths, and sh i p ic- 

ITlOl SI lt,SS f Ul„|i, 

To fear ni> flesh to s ip i ly li niseless f ir u 
l»ip my old blood, ai d hunt u t to n y 
giavc — 


f C 

To st mil, I say—this woild itpof my back, 
(idling my un itlantie Hhouldcrs; these 
fell dogs 

(lose at my heels pursuing—mil the next 
Smill fluxion of the longitude of time. 

My burthen hurl tl, bitk to the injurious 
skies. 

My n rim tormentors b ifflid ill the tie ill, 

1 o ust in senseless quiet, joyless c ist. 

In tlie shoit compass that a toipse e ui me l- 
sure. 

Laid stretch’d upon th’ etein il lied it 
silence, 

Pt lit up in futile bo inis or thok d w ith ilay 

(P 10 > 

lhere is sometimes a lnixluic of 
met iphv sitsm the poem which would 
be bcttei export, itcel We ne\el snv 
metaphysics ind jioeliy eoinbintd 
with ulv«mt igc, except in Air ( oli- 
ridgc spioduetions md those too are 
m all eitlur respetts sut and 

of i kind which the woild seems to 
tlunk mote t xti uiidin uy thin enlti- 
t lining lln follow nit, f nit isy is 
more poetical th m thv met iphy -its 

I seem like one lost n i d cp 1 li e si i 
I>»wn, down Rut ith the billows inuy i 
mile 

Yt litre nought <f tlur I uul tliqueii t is 
lie ud, 

Sue a dt id murmur «i the lushing w ms 
1 lectin,, ihou, more siltnl thm no sound 
Over my lie id, is 1 i_,h is to tlie mom, 

I hi l ill i \ 11 U t is. 

Pure md tr mslui mt, through whose t< t il 
depth 

'J 1 c imminent stirs she ot m rt fr ictcd r lys 
And whitin ill the bottom of the flood 
'J he sea bed h itb i umry if its own. 

And n u„ht less wor d re u tli in the re alms 
of ur 

Hills, dells rotl s, }.ri vis, st i fl iw is mil 
scd r y nv ts, 

I inyst il irmourloel il—n itter'd wound’ 
Here, hk i n ortil ten u t if the si i 
Ortibuliu nurni in li i it i tin win, 

1 stintl, the s Isnuyoi I the scene. 
Alone, until the disc its 11 the deep 

fP 1 >, H. 1 

F I h line m It die s is so dislinguisli- 
id, bee nisi we desire to point out 
the eh u it lu of a eisific.ition on¬ 
set \ iblt in this mul in some other 
piss ages ispiel illy and which be¬ 
longs to nuu It niim oi the pot in in 
iltss eminent device Jhatpown 
of numbers which modulates the 
mind in wluth this tie upe lied h is 
hem pethaps U s s fieqiiciitly exem¬ 
plified snuc the pu\alt me ol lyiital 
verse, whiili is so pk ising to the an 
th it i lm liter power is nit attempt¬ 
ed lhc imnly imteular nulody 
tarries it oil with a good grace , the 
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senses ar| gratified, and, at the same 
time, impressed more or less, accord¬ 
ing to the force of the words, but 
not according to the impulsion on 
the sense. In the line which we have 
indicated, any one with a mind and 
o.u apprclu'iihu e of such thimrs can¬ 
not fail to perceive a mo/ion of a.scntf. 
To iinpicv) the idea ol altitude it 
w as neev s ,ary that the mind of the 
reader should rise from the button) to 
the lop, and aceoidingly it rises foot 
by loot with the verse, Blank verse, 
for the very reason that it is less 
metrical, favours more than any 
other the exercise of the higher and 
less sensual powers of versification. 
We shall have occasion, indeed we 
c ould not quote a page and avoid it, 
to give sonic further specimens of 
hlioity in the modulations of lan¬ 
guage. Before we proceed, we ga¬ 
ther up one 01 two which have been 
left behind. 

-This truth dumb Earth 

Speaks out! auil Ocean o’er us unduhnit 
.//uni/, Cve. 

***** 

Tins truth—borne on the jiltiral voice o’ 
the wm. es, <v.r. (P. 12.) 

If I am disregarded of stmt charity 
If heaven lias let me down the winds of 
chare , 

Tin tui/x ami hiiht UuJ of its tt rntiignwt 

/i/aut, &.c. ’ (P.14.) 

Since Hope—who fiisi my young ambition 
led, 

I'olio wing with eager teps her protean form 
Through every permutation of variety— 
Since Hope, e’en Hope, deserts me, and re¬ 
cedes 

Into the frail material of the air 
Mid dying hues and melancholy signs. 

With her last finger pointing to the 
grave- (1MI, Ifi.) 

We are now to proceed. Mystic’s 
vision and meditations are interrupt¬ 
ed by the singing of a nightingale, 
and when the nightingale ceases, 
.-Mystic shifts himself. This occasions 
a mistake on the pint of the Moon (to 
whom the songs,are addressed) who 
takes Mystic for the nightingale ; but 
presently she comes nearer to the 
mark ; 

Art thou not he, by name implicative 
Mystic, the darkly thinking son of fllys- 
lery ? * 

Here!— 

(cries Mystic, answeiing to his name.) 

. This, if it appear absurd. In longs 


to the extravagance of the 'design ; 
nor are the remarks of the Moun¬ 
tain or River Spirits introduced by- 
Walter Scott less hyper-physical 
_ than this. Her Serene Highness 
commences her address with an allu¬ 
sive metaphor not unbecoming the 
altitude of her station. 

Poor errant worm I that sparkiest t’ the 
dusk 

Of a most gloomy vale; 

What dost tliou here, amid th* unwhole¬ 
some damps 
O’ the breathing earth ? 

She then takes occasion to advert 
to the many miseries which slip has 
to online the sight of, in her various 
phases. 

- —- ■■ I’ve seen 

Such piteous acts, that 1 have sought to 
’< ail, 1 

And blest the dark transgression of the 
clouds 

Which hid me from such woes. 

Partial ! Oh, no I 
Mine eye hath seen too much. 

I deck the pall. 
Which Night spreads over many a tombless 
corse, « 

Stretch’d on the desert sands, or distant 
shorts. 

With all my best of brightness. 

0,1 weep, 

Weep e’en to dissolution, when I see 
Wand’ring near some lone monument, fai, 
far. 

From his poor maiden, her dear lot er Inin; 
(My memory wears tile scarf 01 sorrow yet. 
And paints in tears his image on my 
brain ,*) 

Down sits he on th* uncomfortable stone. 

His breast uncased to th’ acrimonious winds. 
Thinking on her he loves; speaks not, but sits 
Filling his gentle bosom with his tears; 
Kisses the wind that seems to blow to home. 
Loads it, a faithless messcngir, with sighs; 
Then looks he in my face, endeavouring 
To catcli some false resemblance of his 
love— 

I smile, lie sighs; 1 brighten, and he 
droops; 

Then, hopeless, heartless, bitterly lies 
down, 

And all his burial lamentations are my 
team. 

Each hour 1 mourn some wretchedness like 
this—— 

Mercy!—— 

Ev’n now amid th’ Italian wave 
Them plunged a reckless, whitc-im ested 
thing!- 

She siuks—alas!—and o’tr, the heedless 
waves 

Roll silently ; now—now agait^shc float?— 
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But stretch'd and senseless, like a sheet of 
foam. 

And screaming sea-fowl pluck her dainty 
form- (!*• 23, 24, 23.) 

In this last part, a passage of ge¬ 
nuine poetry he it observed, wc would 
remark the skill with which the parts 
of tlie picture are chosen. The scene is 
•ont on which the moon looks down. 
It is an Italian sea ;—which images 
to the mind the stillness and deep Imp 
peculiar to the sens of that country 
jnd the skies reflected in them. That 
which plunges into this still and 
deep-blue sea is a whitc~i averted form. 
Nothing could bring the efleet more 
vividly to the eye. The form im- 
merges, and again floats on the sur¬ 
face, “ but stretched and- senseless 
like* a sheet of foam.” Analysis 
rather spoils than aids the ellect of 
such ft- passage, but we give it, as 
critics, to point out the strong facul¬ 
ty of combination, and the taste with 
which it is exercised. 

Mystic pursues the specification 
of his mental maladies ; ami we cha¬ 
racterize the following passage, or 
rather it characterizes itself, as one 
of Shaksperian spirit. 

I’m framed, tlic fool of Sensibility ! 

I cannot see a young flow’r i’ tlie grass 
Smile at my foot wliirh kills it in its prime. 
And yet not think of undeserved death ; 

1 cannot look ascaunt the mighty deep. 
Shaking the firm strand with its plangent 
waves. 

And cry, * l ’tis good in faith,” or “ sooth 
’tis fair,” 

But my whole spirit rushes through my 
eyes. 

And mingles with the motion of the flood. 
The blind tumultuations of the main ; 

Nor yet subsides, with the subsiding sea. 
But tasks invention to out-mcasurc nature. 
And puts imagination to the stretch 
In framing vast ideas of the Deluge. 

(P. 20.) 

The Moon rebukes this violence of 
sensation, and appears prepared with 
some good advice, but Mystic inter¬ 
rupts- her : 

Veil’d spirit! must I then untune my soul, 
Ot make it vibrate with unnatural pulse ? 
What> shall I tell the nightingale, “ Be 
dumb ! 

Thou speak’st not sweeter language than 
the jay. 

Or any other miHan-throated bird 
Which strangles sound in noise ?” 

Shall 1 apostrophize the busy stream, 

TJkat, quarrelling with its testy pebbles, 
brills 


i 
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Such liquid modulations out of st>n°s 
As might ashame the lutes of seraphim. 

With “ ('ease, thou babbler! Prithee, 
grate no more 

l T pon thy filc-fiaught bed; the i.triduloes 
saw 

Shatters the ear with lesser dissonance ? ” 

(P. 2.*».) 

The Moon further expostulates, 
and again Mystic answers: 

Mystic. Why then I’ll pray the Ilcav’ns 
to strike me surd ! 

To paralyze the tetchy nerves o’ the brain. 
Dry up the tubes and organs of sensation, 
And turn my heart to preferable stone ! 

I’ll rob the ditch-roots of their lazy pith. 
The green ores of tlicir nocuous potency. 
Mix the narcotic juices lor a drink 
To kill the fine vibrations of the brain. 

And dull the vigilant sense to lethargy— 
****-■■ 

JUTiion. Still in extremes ! 

Mystic. Hear me, swe.-t Spnil ! 

Though I .-land 

A pensive, poor, and visional) hoy. 

With bloodless cheek, in shiidd'iing att ; - 
tude. 

The bitter salutation of the right. 

Thus, like a rigid statue—or, more like, 

A living representative ot stone, 

A wretched mother) ot'tin-human form.,— 
Wishing for sonic impetuous thunderbolt 
To scatter me beyond the ken of («od. 
Beyond the hope or pow’r ot resurrection. 
The chance of future bliss appropriate,— 

I would not change the temper of my blood 
For that which stagnates in an idiot's veins. 
To gain the sad salvation of a fool. 

(P. 31, 32.) 

A Poet’s complaints of poverty are 
thought veiy whimsical and enter¬ 
taining by the well-fed. \V r e indulge 
them with the following : 

Mystic. Dear inspiration of my better 
thoughts! 

Is’t not desertion, total casting-ofF, 

When I am thus a debtor to such slm-ds 
For covering, that tlie shroud looks com¬ 
fortable Y 

When the crackling skin scarce keeps the- 
skeleton. 

And the famish’d blood grows thin and 
ichorous ? 

Whrti the rootless hair drops from die 
scull- 

Book here!—— 
Givemc a dart and gravc-cloth in my hand. 
For I am Death’s pile vicar upon earth ! 

(P. :j«, 37 ) 

Mystic, though appearing to have 
profited little by tlie conference, is 
loth to be left; but the Moon grows 
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pale on libserving the approach of 
clay, andmastens her departure. 

No more! My words, arc* past, my lips are 
seal’d. 

Mystic. Not thus! not thus ! Ah do not 
leave me thus. 

Moon. Sce’st thou not yon red cloud upon 
thy plane, 

Just in the eye o’ th’ cast ? The van of day 
Burns on its brow. Th* ascension's in its 
prime. 

And soon shall see my fall. 1 fade! 1 
fade ! 

Mystic. O stay !—one moment yet—O 
Tender me 

One poor rc sponso ■ - 

A load. Haste then. I fade ! I fade! 

The flow’rets are rathe risers; curious 
ears- 

1 would not have them blow my words 
adown 

Th’ intelligent, tell-tale winds awaken'd. 

Vare ! 

Mystic. Pale Sister of the flagrant Hod 
of l)iy ! 

Say. shall I die, when I do die ? Shall 
Fame 

More sweet than that intemperate lord of fire 
Shaking redundant radiance from liis hair ! 
Breathe no proud anthem over me ? 

Aloon. Farewell ! 

I must not speak—Mom comes—Earth 
wakes—Farewell! 

Alyslii. Ah ! yet—ah ! cruel—say— 
Moon. Faiewell! Farewell! 

My'itii. One word ! one little word ! ha! 
say- 

Moon. Farewell ! 

There is an cm’ of the poem. 
Though it is a work of youth, and, 
as we have said, in parts deformed 
by extravagance, it will not be 
lightly treated by those who are 
capable of comprehending its me¬ 
rits. All its merits it is not to be 
expected that any large class of rea¬ 
ders will perceive; but wc have 
quoted passages which few will have 
read without admiring. The public 
have been satiated, and poetry is now 
little relished. With regard to that 
-Taste for it which is left, it is of a 
kind which we desire to see improv¬ 
ed, and it belongs to such men as this 
author, in the approaching maturity 
of his powers, to correct and amend 
what is amiss in it. Certain minora 
siihra who have become apparent in 
the present twiligi'i of our poetry 
(we speak of only the last five or six 
years) have prided themselves on the 
weaknesses of their nature as com¬ 
posing the poetical temperament. 
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Intellect is a dry property of the 
schools, and never interferes with 
the muster of lamentable phrases 
which they designate as the lan¬ 
guage of passion. Or, if in some* 
there be a portion of intellect, it 
is employed for the lowest pur¬ 
poses of vanity or gain in the corrup¬ 
tion of religious faith. Of these poeti- 
cal people there arc better and worse. 
The best of them are weaklings 
whose follies and affectations, and 
ambition to be thought libertines 
and freethinkers, deserve little more 
than nursery castigation. The worst 
are to be described in language which 
we would rather borrow than invent, 
“ a sort of mm whose fifth element 
is malediction, whose life is infamy, 
whose death damnation, whose days 
aie surfeiting, whose nights lecherie, 
yea such as Nanna could never teach 
Pippa, nor Comare and. Balia dis¬ 
course of, and whose couches are 
Spintrie; whose communication is 
atheism, contention, detraction, or 
paillardise; most of lewdncss, sold of 
virtue, never ofeharitie ; whose spare 
time is vanitic or viilauic." 

This poet deserves to be strongly 
contrast! d with the writers of whom 
we speak. His is a work as well of 
intellect as of temperament, although 
his fancy has been inadequately con¬ 
trolled. His poetry, though faulty 
enough, is to be blamed for the wild¬ 
ness of imagination, not the weak¬ 
ness of sensuality. There are no 
effeminacies, no allusions to the inno¬ 
cence of adultery and the omnipo¬ 
tence of love. His are not the tones 
of a discontented infidel or an emas¬ 
culated melodist- 

The language of the author is too 
abundant in uncommon words. Wo 
do not object to such words in modera¬ 
tion, especially when, as often in this 
book, they are peculiarly suitable to 
the verse. In this case also they be¬ 
long to the language of a scholar, 
and appear to have been derived 
from a familiarity with various 
branches of knowledge. But some 
belong too peculiarly to such branches 
to be fit for general use; and the 
frequency of their occurrence makes 
the whole appear somewhat whimsi¬ 
cal and eccentric. It is not without 
reason to give a preference to un¬ 
common words upon particular occa¬ 
sions, for most of our common one£, 
by the wear and tear of ajes, have 
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lost the point and fine edge of their 
meaning. We see and hear them 
daily applied to improper purposes, 
and have a less definite sense of the 
meaning winch is justly belonging to 
them- It is hom this cause that 
-words which are nioie or less obso¬ 
lete and uncommon derive their 
gredtei aptitude and more acuminated 
significance. But the effect is in- 
juied when they appear oiten and 
with insufficient cause. 

Theie aie a lew sniallei pieces ap¬ 
pended to tiie poem, ol which some 
are landfill and pielty, otheis are 
without me* it. The "following tk- 
fierves to be quoted 
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Thr lit hi ]hon oj the Wa n. 

“ Arise!—the Si a-god's gnumng sliell 
Cues madly fitmi Ins breathless cives. 
And staring rocks its echoes tell 
Along the wild and shouting waves. 
Arise * awake 1 ye other sti , m s 

Than wear the plains ot rum d Troj, 
Ida’s dark sons, h ivc burst then dreams. 
And shake the verj lulls i h mv ” 


Press’d by tlic King of Tides, tioi fbr. 
With nostril split, ami hlotnl-shot eve. 
The web-loot minions ot lus c ti 
Shriek at the wave they lighten In- 
The noise of total lull was theie, 

As Heel the icbel deeps along; 

A reckless, joyous prank they dan. 

Though thunder loll fioni IScptuncN 
tongue. (P. Ob.) 


TIIE OLD OAK. 

TRANSLAirU If ROW 1HI DANISH. 


1 . 

Ifl nr have I stood the piuh of the pmk 
In wintei, -with snow on toy frozen bark ; 

In spring, ’niong the floweis that lormd me weic spi, ad. 
And among my own leaves when suinmet w is lb <1 
Thice hundrecl yeais my top I have laiscd , 

Tin ee hunclied j ear s 1 have sadly gj/ed 
O'ei Natuie's wide extended scene, 

O’er lushing liveis and meadows giecn , 

Fo>, though I was always willing to rove, 

1 never could yet my firm foot move. 

o_ 

They toll’d my brother who stood lij my side 
And lluug out his arms so w ide, so vv ide 
How I envy him, for how blest is he, 

As the heel ot a vessel he sails so ti ee 
Around the whole ot the monstrous eaitli f 
But I am still in the place ot my hiith 
1 once was too haughty and piouc! to complain. 

But am now become ieeble bom age and pain. 

And tbeiefoie I otten give vent to my woes 
When through my branches the wild wind blow s. 

3. 

A night like this, so calm and clcai, 

1 have not seen foi many a jear; 

The milk-white doe and her tencioi faw ti 
Alt* skipping about on the 1 moon-light lawn ; 

And on the verge of my time-worn root 
Two lovers are seated, and both are mutt ; 

IIci arm cncncles his jonthf rl neck, 

Foi uone aie piesent her love to check * 

This night would almost my sad heai t cheer, 

Had 1 one hope, oi one single fear. 


U.O. B. 
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SON NUT. 

I um,r, and sin* was thoie—a moment there, 
Distincily visible by that soft light. 

Which, beaming fioin herself, suffused her quite. 
N«*Yr yet had 1 beheld her hali so fair: 

No mournful trace, no shade of earthly care. 
Darken’d her countenance, so loveh bright : 

Her vestment Jell in fdils, and it was white 
\s purest cloud, floating in summer air. 

Too .soon that vision fadt *1 from mj view; 

Vtl did the vision smile, e’en a.*> it laded ; 

11m still I graved through night’s invidious hue, 

F’or (he hived face, and angel hum it shaded. 

1 only syu tlie moonbeam glimmer through 

The ipiivciiug vine which my dim Intlii e braided. 


rni. t ANdiu.'-i:»t iokation 


fw o «iili je. Is t)i in '* lu ! iiupoi l (han 
• hose einbl.li ed I ’’ (l! • pi- |j vd ii(le 
eoidd -riui’h bi* blea.lt d into one 
nlitle. N*a mi tney of purtieiihit 
I>ri(is!i. Suit or u neial national in- 
toed. T‘ii- .nej i>(.t at fnsi sight 
spp.ai e\ iiii >‘t Dim the several 
implie-ol (!>. tli are (o be alli'c l»*d 
b_\ soil mi* 1 ■ iidlnei'ces, a , ;< wil- 
deniei ** on the north bank of ihc St. 
Law it nee, and the ills-loe.dion of a 
lew uneasy M’oieh and Irishmen, tan 
evert, is not peiii.ips a mailt r o. iidui- 
t'ou. I’m >( we per Irate the (pit 
im>, rtidei -views, nd elearei ones, 
tvi. \ spend befine tin* eye ol the 
mind: a vi-ta may open into that 
boundless pro poet to which we have 
alluded. Some of the politieal con¬ 
tingencies will oi eom.se be found to 
lie distant and doubtful: others more 
. lit nr and probable; whilst the re¬ 
mainder are of so imminent and cer¬ 
tain a description as to merit a far 
gnwiri portion of regard than they 
have yet obtained. Thus il will he 
!T long time before China sensibly 
peieeivcs the increasin' w eight of tlie 
Canadas and the Kmigiants in her 
own or the opposite scale; France 
will acknowledge it earlier ; but a 
very few year s may elapse ere it trims 
the balance between Great Britain 
and the United States, or for ever 
depresses it in favour of the latter 
nation. This we look upon as an 
axiom in polities: that the beam 
must shortly tremble between these 

ftr r. Dm. 


two empires ; and il so, the ( nnuda* 
w ill rcec-'sariL furnish that intlueme 
which i*. oi.lier to establish m o»j d- 
librium, or destroy it whol!\. Jt i« 
for this vital reason that wi, os ar¬ 
il :it lover, of our constitution and 
country, ti i tlie respcitive pi rma- 
ncoce mid pmsjiei'ity ol wbii II we sue 
deeply anxious,—now seel: to attract 
general notice to tlie state oi the Ca¬ 
nadas and the subject of Emigration, 
f fur remarks, however, shall lv brief; 
confident that a word in ,* enie eases 
i* enough to catch public utf< ntmu 
and (L\ it. 

The plentiful harvest of di: heuoiu . 
which this ltaliou reapid in it* last 
American war, was the i. suit, as is 
w r ell known, ol ignorance and imbe¬ 
cility not to be paralh led in the mmols 
of adminis.ratio-i. So guv v. e* tin 
former, that, iiunim *1 other jliin_s, 
i, ofi / -c/ia/iW and trout! w i. i <b. {.niched 
fiom England at a vast i \pen>»c, both 
of time and money, to out ship-car- 
penteis on the borders of the Ontario, 
a fresh water lake in the midst of an 
universal forest ! So t \tn me was 
the latlei, that with a navy powerful 
enough to sink the whole American 
fleet with the very wind of a broad¬ 
side, we were baffled on the lakes, 
beaten on the seas, insulted on mu- 
own shores, and disgraced all ovoi 
the world. Let us hope that the new 
members and supports which admi¬ 
nistration has lately taken in exchange 
foi its old ones, may lwive iynpnrted 
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strength and stability to the whole 
body. Whatever may be said of the 
permanent functionaries, we have at 
least reason to congratulate ourselves 
and each other that the interests of 
the British nation are no longer con¬ 
fided to a Secretary incapable of 
speaking plain English, and a Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer scarcely able 
to speak at all. If we must go down 
the hill of destruction, it is some con¬ 
solation to be led to our fate by a man 
of eloquence and a man of understand¬ 
ing, not by Shallow and Silence.— 
Having adverted to the iguorance 
in which the nation and its ministry 
are, even as yet, we surmise, pro¬ 
foundly immersed upon the subject of 
Canada and its internal economy, we 
cannot but indulge ourselves in a 
remark, which we would fain hope 
might have its proper effect in the 
proper quarter. This prolific soil of 
ours is the fruitful mother of adven¬ 
ture, commercial, military, philoso¬ 
phical, and foolish: we furnish officers 
to be roasted by the Anthropophagi 
of Sitrra Leone, and missionaries to 
be ridicided by the savages of Siberia; 
we explore the deserts of Africa, and 
the wiids of Tartary; we dispatch one 
connoisseur to bring us paradoxical 
bones from the pyramids, another to 
turn Turk foi a sight and a specimen 
of Palmyrene maible, a third to ga¬ 
ther shells on the Erythraean shore, 
audafourth to inspect the architecture 
of the Esquimaux ; this ship sails to 
the poles, that to the tropics; we do 
all this, and a great deal more, for 
the prospect of remote or equivocal 
advantages, for abstract,'insignificaiit, 
ridiculous, or no purposes. But in 
the moan time we sit down in fat 
contented iguorance of some of out- 
own provinces and colonies: Ontario 
is taken for a salt water lake, Canada 
for a woodless country ; nay, to step 
no farther than from Pot t-Patrick to 
Donaghadee,—Ireland is thought by 
one half of us to be nothing but u 
purgatoiy of Orangemen, by the other 
one paradise of White-boys. For our 
own part we much question whether 
a late minister, upon being shown the 
map of his native land, could have 


put his finger on his birth-p.ace: we 
are pretty sure that neitiav he nor 
any of his assessors at the council- 
board could positively have sworn 
that there was timber for a fleet of 
cock-boats in all Canada.* It is, we 
acknowledge, scarcely to be expected 
that antiquaries or inquisitors should 
proceed of their own accord to such 
urn-lassie ground as Hibernia and the 
Canadas, or be sent thither by their 
patron societies : the local history of 
such countries is neither very seduc¬ 
tive to a student, nor altogether indis¬ 
pensable to private individuals. But 
with ministeis the case is diflcrcnt; 
to them aii accurate, and minutely 
topographical knowledge of the pro¬ 
vinces undei their governance is ab¬ 
solutely necessary, for the purposes 
of enabling them to act upon occasion 
with promptitude, vigour, and suc¬ 
cess. A geographical spy or two, 
with a modicum of secret ser\hc- 
money in his pockit, ot the piospcct 
of a place on the pension-list, would 
in all probability have furnished such 
information respecting the ('anadas as 
would have rendeud the late Ame¬ 
rican stiuggle less disastrous, or, at 
all events, somewhat less disgiaceful. 
We should nevei have so appositely 
illustiated the prove! b ot “ cany mg 
coals to Newcastle,” noi have com¬ 
mitted that illimitable senes of blun¬ 
ders which made ns the sioni ot oui 
enemies, the shame of oui fiiemls, 
and the laughter ol all Europe. ()i 
why not oblige the delegated autho¬ 
rities tlicte to furmsh the neoessaiy 
information ? Why not make then 
services in this way the pi ice of their 
places ? Are they so dull that they 
cannot?—They must be admirable 
officers! Aie they so idle that they 
will not?—They must be meiitorious 
pensioneis ! But if such unprofitable 
servants must be retained for past 
services or present convenience, aie 
there no men to be found who would 
w rite descriptions of Canada foi loo¬ 
ney ? If they were mere statistical 
accounts, mere geographical sur¬ 
veys, without any attempt at phi¬ 
losophising, or “ seeming wise,” 
Such a quantity of local knowledge 


" In support of this conjecture, we beg leave to remind the reader, that upon the same 
memorable occasion which called for wood and water-casks to supply the necessities of 
Lake Ontario,—a couple of gun-brigs, to act upon the Lakes, were also dispatched to 
#Quebec, ministers not being aware that certain things called Rapids intervened between 
that citjiand the ultimate destination of the said gun-brigs. 
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might btl collected from their uni¬ 
ted contents, as would in the event 
of a war, or any other circum¬ 
stance requiiiug the interposition of 
government, considerably lighten the 
darkness in which ministers must 
walk without it. They would lie aide 
to reflect back some of the light, and 
illuminate the paths which were to 
be trod towards glory, the steps 
which led on to success. By such 
an industrious provision as this 
they might enter the Cabinet with 
systems prepared and minds' made 
up ; as competent to decide upon 
what was to lie done, the when, the 
where, the why, the how, as if the 
Canadas were within range of a 
bomb Irom tin centre ol the counril- 
hoaid. With such facilities as mi¬ 
nisters possess they should lie as fa¬ 
milial with ev< ly “ concession” in 
our American colonies as with the 
lids ol their owmi snuff-boxes ; as in¬ 
timately conversant with the great 
lines ol denial cation there, as w'ith 
their own signatmes. 'We sec no 
ieason why tin y should be a whit 
less paitieulaily inhumed upon the 
state ot our possessions at one side 
of the riiei St. Lawrence, than 
the Ameiicnn Cabinet of theiis on 
the other. Th«. President of Con¬ 
gress visits Foit Niagaia as seldom 
perhaps as mu Prime Minister visits 
Fort George. Ai least there ought 
to b<> no stuh diflTemue a- should 
render a nation which hnrdl> knows 
the sound of a c.mn n. equal at the end 
of a campaign to one which lias 
scarcely known the' sound of any 
thing else for the last century. Any 
fiacas between us and the United 
States should, as yet, be but play to 
one party and death to the other. 
It is only by a combination upon our 
part of ignorance and imbecility such 
as £ ‘ conducted us” through the last 
war that the Americans can for 
a longtime attempt to meet us in the 
field or on the waves, without being 
trampled into the dust of the earth or 
swept ofT the face of the ocean. 

But independent of prospective 
prudence such as this, the welfare of 
these colonies demands the present 
attention of government in a peculiar 
degree. Unlike other distant mem¬ 
bers of the empire they have little 
internal strength to support them¬ 
selves, and therefore cannot be left 
to tiyimselvcs without danger. The 
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custom of making over a province 
to some prador or pro-consul, and 
leaving hirn to himself to peculate 
or tyrannise, or both, or neither, ac¬ 
cording as he may be inclined, is a 
very old one, and as bad as it is old. 
History will confirm this assertion, 
if it be not too axiomatical in its 
nature to admit of a proof. We 
profess ourselves unable to see#why 
the' supreme council at home should 
not have the governor of Canada 
little le^s under their eye than the 
Cus/os Rotniorvm of Westmorland ; 
nor why they should not be able to 
urge or control him with nearly the 
same dexteiity as they do the Lieu¬ 
tenant of lJoi er Castle. Supposing 
them as well acquainted with the 
internal economy of the country as 
they might he, we can discern no 
reason why they should not lulu It 
with as much credit to themselves 
and benefit to the inhabitants, as the 
duchy of Cornwall or the principa¬ 
lity of Wales. There is ceitainly 
some difference in the difficulties of 
governing Canada and the Island of 
Jersey, but nothing proportionate to 
the existing difference in the good¬ 
ness of their respective governments. 
On the present enlarged scale, and 
with the present rapid mode of in¬ 
tercourse between the tw r o countries, 
theic is no evil which might not be 
remedied, no injury which might not 
be icdressed, no beneficial institution 
which might not be promoted, no 
mischievous practice which might not 
be 1 estrained, with a little more delay, 
but with little less certainty in the one 
place than in the other. O 11 the above 
hypothesis (i. e. exact local know¬ 
ledge on the part of ministers), there 
is at least no abuse but such as is 
tolerated here which ought to prevail 
there; nor is there any ei ror in 
policy or government but those com¬ 
mitted with inqmuity at home, which 
should exist two months longer in 
the Canadas. Nay the arm of go¬ 
vernment being less shackled there 
by public opinion, or at least by pub¬ 
lic power, should exert itself more 
vigorously to the benefit of the peo- 
le : but how can this be done if the 
ead which directs the arm be empty 
or addled? how can this be done 
when by reason of defective informa¬ 
tion 01 shallowness of understanding, 
the aim, not knowing where*or in 1 
what manner beneficially to*exert 
2 P 2 
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itself, must cither lie inactive, or 
Strike about at random, knocking 
down h iriciul instead of an enemy, 
demolishing what is harmless, and 
wearying itself to no purpose or a 
bad one, like that of Don Quixote 
amnia; the puppets? Besides, a 
grown-up state is very often best 
left to itself to work out its own 
prosperity, but an infant state rt- 
quires the supporting hand of its pa¬ 
rent. The former has experience 
and judgment to direct it what to do 
for its own benefit ; it lias also wealth 
and physical power to carry its pro¬ 
jects into execution- Ministerial in¬ 
terposition is, in this case, '.mpirti- 
neiii, and ministerial assistance su- 
peifluous. But in the other case ex¬ 
perience and judgment, wealth and 
physical powei, aie all and equally 
wanting .to the infant community', 
which should therefore be supplied 
ns fai «is may be, irom the ma¬ 
ternal resources, or by maternal 
icgidations. Hero indeed would in- 
tei position be kind and assistance 
list hd ; and it is exactly here that 
neither arc forthcoming. Like the 
o lativts of a man beginning the 
world who will neglect him whilst 
he is struggling with tlio waves of 
fortune, but as soon as he has got his 
chin above them “ encumber him 
with help,” so ministers have ever 
been found ready to interfere with 
prosperous colonii s and to leave un¬ 
happy ones to themselves. Tin* 
government of a great state, which 
has many colonies, will always find 
as much matter for internal adminis¬ 
tration among the latter as within 
the former. C'auals, harbours, doekf, 
arsenals, public institutions, such as 
schools, colleges, hospitals, ike. en¬ 
couragement of agriculture, com¬ 
merce, and manufar tore, regulation 
of ollicial services, inspection of ac¬ 
counts, and supervision of conduct, 
with numberless other details, would 
give full employment to an aetive 
t’olonial Secretary, and would pro¬ 
perly engage much of the attention 
of the council ^ itself. Wc are not 
quite sure but that the interests of 
the umpire would be as much ad¬ 
vanced by our ministers directing 
their vigilance to these neglected 
matters, as by watching an insolent 
association of three or four forked 
o — 

1,1 Talbot's -Five Years’ Result rice in tire 
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animals — blasphemously ^rdf-deno¬ 
minated—the Holy Alliance. 

Adverting particularly to the sub¬ 
ject of Canada, we beg leave to ask 
whether the following pas-ages from 
a woik now before ns* contain no¬ 
thing worthy of ministerial inLHei- 
enee or public notice. 

Tobacco, though very little cultivutul n> 
cither of the provinces, seen s to tlim e w ell 
wherever it is tried: But, 1 think, it could 
not he planted to such an extent as would 
render it piofitublc as an article of com¬ 
merce, except in the London and Western 
Districts of the Upper Province. The soil 
and climate of these distiicts au so 
very favourable to its growth, that sorui 
sample s have been recently i \ lulu ted m the 
Western District, not at all infenor in qua¬ 
lity to any ever pioducxd in tin. I'u'itd 
States. If the atwntion cl the fain ei in 
these two l)ist.'*‘ts wi'e aim, st exclusively 
directed to the piodun'ii of Tobiueo 
and Hemp, tluv v mill uiideml teeHy re¬ 
turn .i pr< fit sufficient to con per sate* I’.iin 
for hrs labour, . *ul to stimulate his c\n- 
tions, wliieh, however fitting it migl'l be, 
would be more thun he e.t'i now eh nee 
from the* cultivation of any 1 ind of gi.un. 
For it is a fait universall-, ail. ov leelged in 
Canada, tlu.t a buslal e>l wluat, in the 
prese nt tiepressed state oi nffaiis costs the 
farmer thirty per ct*i r. more than he can 
obtain for it, if his time be esiimated at tin 
common pi ice of a chi)-Inborn er. There 
is, however, no spirit foi enter pnsi ii. the 
cou. try ; and, as it has been w 1 11 ed se rv e el 
by a late writer, “ all plans lor its m.piov,- 
nient, however latioual or practicable, at 
doomed to lingci for want of supporters.” 
TlU- ( oli nial Coveinmeii siems so little 
conctrnesl about the prospei Uy of the coui’- 
t>y, that r.o enesmr.igi ment to agriculture, 
or to any thing else, e\n lie expected from 
that quarter. Tt seems to he a matter of 
perfect irdifl'erei'c’e to the existing aathon- 
ties of the eouiitiy, whether Us inhabitants 
dwindle out their lives in penury and toil 
or uijny the i omfortable iiule pendenee wlmli 
might certainly he the lot of every indus¬ 
trious Canadian, if those measures were 
adopted by their rulers which appear to 
every unprejudiced mind as practicabl ns 
they art- indispensable to happiness and 
comfort; Hut more of this hereafter. 

Hump is another article*, the cultivation of 
which, though now totally neglected, would 
be niuc’h more likely to enrich the Provinces 
and benefit the parent State, than any other 
article of commerce with which we nre ac¬ 
quainted The.soil and climate of Canada 
are allowed to be* quite as favourable to its 
growth as those of Poland and Russia; and, 
although it is admitted by all persons of 

( arudas. 2 vols. 11124. Longman & Co. 
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agriculture knowledge to be a most profit¬ 
able plant! and productive of much wealth 
wherever it is exclusively cultivated, the 
two Canadas cannot at present afford a 
sufficient quantity to hang their own male¬ 
factors. Government.,in its wisdom, has 
recently proposed to purchase the naval 
supplies of this article from the Canadians, 
provided they can furnish them at as cheap 
a rate as they arc obtained in Russia. 
This surely, at first sight, Is a generous 
oiler from a government, whose liberality 
to its subjects is without a parallel jo the 
unit.. 1 , of the world 1 Would nut a wealthy 
and independent fattier pay his needy mer¬ 
cantile sons a never-to-be-forgotten compli¬ 
ment, if, in the plenitude of his wisdom 
and aileetion, he wen to inform them “ that 
if liny would supply him with groceries 
and other articles of domestic consumption, 
at as cheap a rate as lie could purchase them 
from a perfect stranger, he would he gra¬ 
ciously pleased to deal with them, but not 
otherwise * ” 

If govetni. e..t I'ucit.uii'd any doubt, 
that the i m •diaus ei<"ld tot ‘upplythe 
Navy with a •■iif-Kvi'lit quantity of hemp, 
it would ptrli.ips be li.nl policy to ofler (hem 
any eonipett nt ( m ouiageinent for cultiva¬ 
ting u i vti i m\ elv, as mini'ttrs might 
ilnn by incur the displeasurt of Russia, 
who, to retaliate, would vo.y piobubly, in 
th- e.ent o'" ihttr want of micccss in the 
< aiijda m.irki f , refuse to aH'oid <irwt llri- 
t.on tin use d supplies. Hut, as it 1ms 
b ii anvil.ii 7 <1 by actual esps/imeut-., 
tlsil these tjuilful pi o'. Hires are i ij.abk, 
and fin fvjoni its v illi'ig. to supply the 
nan. if sunahle tnroura on emt be riven 

- t’ 

then', tb. goviniiiieot lias no just ne on 
foi l tlulging in these f. • ful :t] ,irela minus. 
It is impossible how, ir, while tiro price 
o' labour lominuts high, and while the 
iu\ igaiion of the countiy icma'iie in its pre¬ 
sent ummprmid condition, that the ( aua- 
di.uis, especially those ol' the l T pper Pro¬ 
vince, si a nld be able to grow 7 hemp and 
ti imp uti 1 tor sale to die Quebec market at a 
cheap rate, unless some eflicient s*i*l be r.'i- 
dcied by (1 h parent countiy. If his Uln- 
ji sty's uiinisleis were to take into consi¬ 
deration tin dij r,‘ ,cd state of agriculture 
in Canada, and would olloi a small pret mini 
to such prisons as should raise u given 
,aantity of liemp annually, and if they 
would engage besides to putchase at the 
Russian price tl.'* quantity produced, they 
would very soon lmd tliiuiselves indepen¬ 
dent of a foreign power. The Russian 
price would fully compensate tire l’aimcr for 
the trouble and expense incurred in raising 
and preparing the hemp; and the pre¬ 
mium, however trillinj r 0 iu amount, wRuhl, 
tf paid in cash, operate as a powerful sti¬ 
mulus to las exertions ; | ut, without this 


encouragement or something equivalent to 
it, the Canadians never enn supply the 
British navy. It has been suggested’, by a 
respectable writer,* that, if the government 
would appoint agents in different parts of 
the provinces to purchase the article when 
prepared for sale, and to pay for it in specie, 
very favourable consequences would proba¬ 
bly result. In support of this statement, 
it i, argued with great justness, that if no 
tuch persons are appointed, the profit of 
this aitide, as veil as of every other, will 
be ntirely engross,d by a few speculating 
ch.«n*cl< rs, who, like the merchants at pre¬ 
sent, would monopolize the whole trade 
with government. The Canadian farmers 
arc actually too poor to purchase the machi¬ 
nery necessary for the ] roper manufacture 
of hemp, or to send it to any distant 
market; hut if an agent were appointed in 
each district, with authority not only to buy 
the hem]), but also to advance small sums 
for the purchase of machinery, to such 
persons us could give pood security for its 
it payment ii hemp, all difficulty would 
very shortly be obviated, imi! the fani»'vs 
ot each township would i: a . years In 
enabled to transport the pi,.dm to the 
King'iton market, and eventually to that of 
Quebec; when the country agent-, it' not 
instantly di-pens.d with, might K gta- 
<•'tally reduced. After the tin por.iy inward 
It.id imparted n strong impulse to agricul¬ 
ture, had gi VLn a fresh and s did ary direction 
to industry, and had opened a new and pw- 
fitalde market for ibis sort of p educe, it 
might be discontinued ; and reguLu com¬ 
mercial enterprise would then achieve .ill 
that remain) cl to be done for the emouragt- 
».■ id of t'. “ fame/, by n’.iking its way to 
1 1 best " .iiforti .? purchase of hemp, and 
by discovering the cheapest aid nadiest 
mode of conveyanci. 

In the year 1 !>'h\ the provincial parlia¬ 
ment of I'ppor Canada von d the sum of 
:«)(!/. for the purchase of machinery to ma- 
nufacture hcni]>, and ftO/. a year for three 
years to keep it i i repair. The machinery 
w us to be piircbased by tlu* Incut. Governor, 
by anil with the advice of the i \crwtm 
council, and jilarnl in that part of the pro¬ 
vince in which his Excellency might think 
if was more immediately required. Since 
'he voting of the money I hate not heard 
any thing of the machine ’ - y; but, as yet, 
there has been no need of it. 

The writer to whom t have just alluded, 
observes: ft is very extraordinary, that, 
although the British govt rnment has several 
times, since the commencement of tlie pre¬ 
sent century, exerted itself in sonic degree 
to promote the culture of hemp, not only 
in Canada but in the East Indies, those 
exertions have been hitherto utterly fruitless ■ 
It is said, that the East India climate is too 


* Mr. I iambi rt. 
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hot, and consequently that the hemp pro¬ 
duced there is too fine for large cordage. 
This may probably be the cause of failure 
in that quarter; but no such deteriorating 
effects are produced by the heat of the 
Canadian climate. The Society for the 
Encoiu itgtnient of Arts say, in the Preface 
to the 21st volume of their Transactions, 
that they have ascertained by actual expe¬ 
riment, that Canada can fumisli hemp for 
the use of the navy, equal in quality to 
that which is imported fiom die Baltic. 
Monsieur Vondervelden, in a letter to the 
Society, attributes the bad success in Ca¬ 
nada to the attachment which the Canadians 
have always evinced to old customs, and to 
the opposition and prejudice of their priests, 
who would derive no advantage from the 
cultivation of hemp, as it is nut, agreeably 
to the existing laws, a tythcablc article. 
The seigneurs and merchants also gave it 
considerable opposition; the one from a 
conviction that it would destroy the profits of 
their tfhcat-mills, from which their greatest 
revenues are. derived; and the other, be¬ 
cause they were apprehensive, it would 
have a powerful tendency to set aside that 
system of barter which they had long found 
to be more profitable than a ready money 
trade. 

Only some of these difficulties exist at 
present in the lamer Province; and, I 
think, the principal among them might be 
obviated by making lu.mp a tythcablc article. 
But in Upper Canada, which, on account 
of the superiority of its soil and climate, 
is much better adapted to the growth of 
hetup, a still smaller number of obstacles 
would be experienced than in the Lower 
Province; and it is the opinion of the 
best-informed men in the country, that it a 
plan like that which I have now described 
wiic pursued, a sufficient quantity of hemp 
might be reared, in less than fi\ e years, to 
render the British Government completely 
independent of foreign supplies, and to save 
us from the humiliating necessity of an¬ 
nually paying the sum of a million and a 
half to a foreign power, for an article, 
which, by a little encouragement on one 
hand, and by industry and perseverance on 
the other, we might raise in our own colo¬ 
nies, to the great benefit of Canadian set¬ 
tlers. 

* * * * * ■ 

The people of Canada annually pay to 
the Republican Americans upwards of 
100,OtK» dollars in specie for Salt alone,— 
o\ery shilling of which might be kept in 
the Province— 

i. e. if the* smallest encouragement 
were extended to its manufacture 
there, by the government, — the 
Country abounding in saline springs. 

C!f all British dependencies, the 


Canadas are perhaps thc^nost im¬ 
portant and the most neglec.ed. They 
are what mathematicians would call 
a conjugate portion of the empire, 
little less vitally requisite to its per¬ 
fect integrity than if they were all 
contained within the one boundary. 
The question respecting the utility of 
colonies may be disputable in some 
cases ; in this it is uot. Our Cana¬ 
dian empire is a curb in the mouth of 
the most arrogant and ambitious peo¬ 
ple on the tace of the earth; a people 
who would .swallow us if they could, 
and with whom we shall, one day or 
other, have to contend in a death- 
struggle,—a struggle not for glory or 
dominion, but foi life. That day is 
distant, but it is inevitable: w c should 
be prepared lor it. Canada is thefiist 
morsel which the Westei a Leviathan 
w ill attempt to gulp; and it must be 
rendered such as shall choke him: 
if not, it will be lmt as a whet to his 
appetite. Prompt, bold, and wise 
measures should be taken to couvcit 
that comitiy into one bul walk, 
lly “ martello to wots,” fortifications, 
fleets, and soldiers? No I Not by 
these alone, nor by these chiefly: but 
by manning it with subjects,* loyal 
because they are well governed, In a ve 
because they are lice, and poueiful 
because they aic prosperous. Let 
tlieii manufactories lie encouraged, 
theii internal commerce facilitated, 
theiragriciiltiirepiomoted,and, abm e 
all, their local government purified, 
invigoiated, and reudeied acceptable 
to the people. This is the only means 
of doing well that which should be so 
done, cr not done at all. To do less 
than this is to do woise than nothing. 
It would be only cultivating a future 
pi ovince for the Union, fostering an¬ 
other head for the hydia. Never let 
this be left out of sight: ('auadais 
either as one for us, or, lost to the 
States, mmh more than as two 
ugainst us. Not like Hanover lost 
to Russia, where, both from its dis¬ 
tance and situation amongst other 
kingdoms, its resources would lie of 
little avail to the gainer; not even 
(taking into consideration the relative 
force of the two provinces) like Ire- 
Jarql lost to Fi ancc ; bilt rather like 
Normandy, when it was wrested from 
us by the latter kingdom, adding 
the weight of another member to the 
force ot a consolidated body. We 
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talk of jlreece at a britUe for the Cos- Its natural advantages are fully as 
sack ; nut where is the foot-lock for great as those of the opposite shore, 
the Yankee ?—It is Florida!* Why has it not been equalized ? It 

If the view which we have here moves, not the envy, but the anguish 
taken of the ultimate importance of of a good subject to hear and read 
the Canadas be correct, nothing can the different accounts which travel- 
be easily imagined more worthy of lers give of the American and the 
our serious attention than the affair British side of tiie St. Lawrence: 
of Emigration. It is well known activity, enterprize, public spirit,— 
that the majority of the Canadian jmwer, on the one; inertia, timidity, 
population are French in their pedi- public spiritlessness,— debility on the 
gree and in their manners: we sus- other. Wherefore,—why is this? 
pect moreover that they are French Shall the democrat tell us to our face 
m their hear As.+ Now to correct this that it arises solely from tht different 
lurking anti-British feeling, 'Emigre- forms of government prevailing on 
tion h om Great Britain is the only tlie opposite shores ? Shall he not 
means which can be devised. In- only tell, but seem to prove it to our 
deed, whether it exists or not, our face ? C) let it not be said ! Let not 
conduct should be the same. By a form of government which all his- 
Emigratiou we could man the soil torians from Herodotus to Sismondi 
with such a tenantry as would, in tacitly unite to condemn, lijive this 
process ot time under a liberal form practical evidence of its superiority 
of government, render the north hank over that which Cicero " praised as a 
of the St. Lawi once impregnable to beautiful vision, and Montesquieu as 
the Yankee, and throw him back a realized dream !—Or shall we have 
with ruin and disgrace on his own to confess that Puritanism sketched 
boundary if be attempted to trails- out a 'miglity empire which a more 
gross it. Here then is a necessity orthodox creed has been unable to 
turned into a possible advantage: we imitate even in miniature ? Which- 
niust get rid of our superfluous po- ever ground we take, whether we 
pidatiou, and we may not only do stand forth as the reprobators of de- 
this by encouraging its emigration to mocracy or sectarianism,—tell us to 
l cinada, but, by rendering its settle- look across the St. Lawrence, and we 
incut there commodious and happy, must he dumb. The sincere lovers 
convert that which was a burthen to of monarchy and episcopacy should 
oppress,into a bulwark to defend, us. be furnished with a practical auswer 
But by its very nature this super- to a practical argument, 
fhious population v being in a great In this national point of view the 
measure the scum not the cream of question of Emigration is of mo- 
society, will require the more wisdom mentous significance. As it regards 
and ability in the local authorities individuals also, if not as universally, 
to exalt and purify its debastd con- it is more immediately important, 
dition, till it becomes eventually that The eventual prosperity of the em- 
wliich we would make of it, and pire, the present happiness of a great 
which might lie made of it. The many of our countrymen, are deeply 
Tbiion itself was a scion from such involved in it. For the double pur- 
another rascal stock ; yet what a pose of affording the Emigrating and 
goodly tree it is already!—Why the permanent population (amongst 
then might not Canada, by means of whieh ministers may find some be- 
emigration, be equalized, for its di- nefit in enrolling themselves) of the 
meusions, with the United States ? three United Kingdoms some infor- 

* The supine indifference with which we beheld Florida ceded to the Union, marks 
with a most expressive character, cither the want of public Bpirit or of common political 
foresight, which allowed that measure to take place almost without regretting it.’ IIow 
many men-of-war frigates will the ports of Florida fit out in the next twenty years,to 
take our honest “ fifties” in tow after a broadside ? 

-I In this huspicioij, which (all fircumstances considered) is not a very rash one to 
indulge, we are countenanced by the opinion of an intelligent friend who resided many 
years in the Canadas His experience leads him to conclude that although the inhabi¬ 
tants would rather remain under our government than that of the Bostonois as they 
usually designate the subjects of the United States, they #ould decidedly prefer revesting 
®to the dominion of France. • 
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in ition upon this subject, we will 
quote a few p im i q>hs t dating to it 
from the volume > Jvmtf on our table. 
They imv fm udi uiattei of icflr<- 
tion to I of ft paities some ltdsons 
peril ip f i change ol opinion te- 
vptcliri-, Lim^iatmn, dud 'ome mo¬ 
tive •* mi clung* of conduct m prin¬ 
ciple 01 in dttad r l Ik «ubjeet lias 
ban lutli ifo ninth misrepusuited 
turlof umric much misundcistood 

In tlu fii t settl im.nl ol tl t country, as 
might naturdly be expected, the short tf 
tilt St Liwitncc end of ilu Laics Or - 
tann, Eiu, ml St (luic, bti ime the 
thoitc and the jroperty )t those persons 
who fust i mid m die Fiovucc r lhe 
hank, ot tho livers wluil en pty the nisei vi s 
into these likes, me 1 l 1 tli rotunij icent 
toe u a hive, si ite the ten iimtion ot the 
iva , b con entucly till 1 So tint it is 
r iw n pi* lblt to p le u lintl, e\itjtbi 
pmelnsf, m my pi Col Upj tr l uiulini 
which tlie van hi it nlvinti„e*s ol «t- 
tiuilio i .lie at* in ibL lii t th 1 i el In. le 
ton«eeju< net t> inv, except to the pen lest 
eliss of en mnt 1 e»r those who t m v 
'■‘■then f it Del in t i r pot kit n ty pui- 
eliise 1 Del 11 tl e i cst md i it st ell nbli 
town sin, with 1 s thin is p id f - i Lo- 

v iiumit < i v' l l llu lind l ol liUer- 

n i l 1 4 n t 1 In is 11 ss men 

llu 1 m y suip se pimms i i t u u- 
1,0 i ited wit i It i miry el < <t ul the 
euiste eir ot eth is wli i e w 'l en ugh 
eeji noted w ti it fui* till i mere 
ismi U >n t is i nil orn t ut tl e v dull y 
o i h e i 1 d ill he i 1 * ill t lti.te by 

unit it (1 it if ,y lne 1 ekf met te re tut 

n t o th f } u nt Hi i 1 i nil 

dlj m tl e eh en sion of t upi 

Hu i m itte i of (itm rntneu mnls i 
impoit uti to lie mult k»iovi» Ii j u 
fhi y JSf q the fees on oht u mj, 

vi e h ,i u < welt for ‘200 ones ill 

sum of v/ s , te Minch vv is to lie 
leleltel Is j 1 / foi < my Inn died 
u u s non l)t t the s ime pcii'eJ, 
fhe fee foi V»M> I'tirs was im,i.ic uku 
to l<» / les bJ , nui tin < 1 (MFio> 1 
ft ioi evtiy « delitio i il bundled ieu« 
w is me leased to ?/ 11 1 a 

hid no 'nut m/i 1 1 in /it m^> ml 
1 ini niiiifnuii r oufi/lit m it < a hi (i 
t> <d lu i < to fan, tilt fees arc rusiel to 
tlu i illovm., ei unm us ainoui f —Fifty 
aeie. tipaupi en i/i ints gut Us , foi 10 ) 
at res l -i lor 200 , MW , for 300, 00/ , 
feu 400, 7»/ , le r r iOO, 125/ ; ind ter 
every adehtim il | , u \red at us up to 1200 
2a/ is to be p net 

TlieSe ,ums ire y iv ible in three tijtiil 
instalment file I i us i on the retnjiteif 
a loeition ticket wliieh i alw iys obtained 
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is soon a‘ the ( ouned have del u Amid o i 
the ejuantity of 1 mel te» whieli tile Sjiphe nit 
is entitled Th Si town, on film » a 
eeitihrate eif setdement-duty Anil the 
r I n inn, on receipt if the fiat tor a patent 
Leery Putt h subject, of wliat stamp soever 
his ciccd, is eiititleel, em Ins airival at tlu 
seit of genemi lent fen l ypcr< mult to 
receive any cpmntaty of lend, within the 
pren mi nil limit of 1,200 acres which lit 
may pi stss the means of euhiv ting, and 
fo* which lie is willing 1 1 pij die icejuireu 
fees 

I do r it epiestion tlu n dit of tlu Lo- 
vtinment to t Inrye sub inenmou, fees on 
lends which it Ins f nrlv pniehised mel i 
ot tourse cntitliel to dispose oi m with « iv 

1 e ! minnti is miy most cliettuilly u 
coiiiplish the objects whuli it Ins m view 
Hut if it bt the wish of In gi ind to mere vst 
tlie popitl vtion oi t nail i anil thus lenelei 
it of Mime value to the pin it country, I 
v i ry nine 1) d nihl th pi h oi those met 
sures win h th ( ind i i Lovcrnuu 1 1 i 
now purun "nee th lntieis of tin 
te 1 1 ve iiioAunnny uiu f r it v ho 
c ui e lici with a eh ten ltntnm e 4 s tth i 
t (he enmtiy, but who o im him f hit 
the (ioieminent mste id el mlv e kvm 
iv< liiiu to h unfoitiin he in ng it 
hjeets, wis ute il’v i i tlu li d it e si i i 
i , e it it on til ' 1 1 i t tm u el 

thin backs on tie Lull li ' >1 u mil 
n me mtely winmvei t h l nit st ite 
to tele’ s i u th mil ni ni e t ii li ily 
fe rmid U 1 mil l e n vn» until ntly 
slit fh it, smte the nev t il< tl ( e, \ 

1 ipted, the Invt not ice i li uuluel 
u < lort id 1 me 1 taken up for tl < u h i 
d I which were p eviou Jy n ltu 1 1 hi 
e 1 I t of men i di 1 t vli t it 

i ht li iu It i must the e 1 \ d 
i i ' it tli , i iliss i ' i i were t i 

* l tl e s i leme i e f Jit e u i y v <, „ 

) en , l in , l i t i | * mtuel ot thin 
1 )j ilty, inv foi * t 1 < it if tlie thm^, 

p ft e' li» / With t v l l e it on tli si 

ten i to dedi with p l, ite lndivutuil 
in mue'i m ue tl v ntig u terms lot 
tun j rsons, if I m \ hi allowed mu It 
pionnissof speech 1 tie mu,li more men y 
thin wit lo lind, in township which 
lnvt been long httd et, mel wlnst te i 
ti mity to navi^ible mil gives them i 
di uleel rupcnorit_, rvtri,i trununt ’unis 
i in now bt j u u u foi Its i ontv tlnu 
is icejuned m turj mg a ul of ui ei|ii d 
number ol urc* fmm (mveriiment 

I I l i lust rot, I UKiirei, suppose th U 1 
mean to upruunt the LuuUn mt (rovemoi 
anil Council as a company of Inel spitu- 
1 te rs, who «bvpose of then fore,ts m the 

uuc m nntr as pnknte in eh nil mis I ai 
r i i it * 1 hti is a v i ry p iiticukn diffe 1 - 
e e in the li lliod win le they b dopt I or 
l is ante, ii you feel tli po,ut to ucommo 
elite llu (lovimimiit with \our cadi, you 
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oust hull bly petition fur its value in land, 
and lie plmic ularly attentive to the manner 
in width you lerjve tljeir nuinifiicnt gift, 
taking t special tare, in look and word, to 
expuss no timer Kiitnncnts than those of 
unfeigned thankfulness. 

Hut if your inclination should lead you 
t> tiade with private l«i>’d-owiiets, you find 
yourself quite difli'ruliy ciicimislanceil. 
Instead of being the suppliant, yon become 
tin supplicated I" the one ease, you 
must obtain a royal Jml for the disposal of 
youi cash ; iti the other, you are presumed 
to possess a legitimate light to do so of 
your own accoid. In dealing with the 
former, you must relinquish your own 
judgment altogether, and allow the Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor and (’onnril to select for 
you, m such places as tiny may deem 
expedient, the article which they may be 
graciously pleased to sennit you. Whereas, 
if you treat with the latter, you are at per¬ 
fect hbcrtv to exert isc your own judgment, 
aril to make stub selection of land as may 
appeal n> *xt likel; t'> conduce to your 
liUurc will.m and icspuLability. The 
bonotf, unite'11. of an intemew with his 
fjxctllrruy aatl ‘lt> different members of 
tin Liru'm 1 1 Mioi'l, and the pleasure of 
toi)',<u]>' 'In j r i ii n ions s'.d s»isp -nded 
lni'H v mi di\d, vi'b the l\' yal Arms 
li I ('ll i '.])*. x. 1, tllct’il! Sldci ril. by solin' 
ii. , <i ’ i ‘a u.-, sufficiently substanti.d 
ii t 'tm* b il.u i the palt«j sating wInch 
i <ti tidh d du g f ith niwii m tin hum- 
I v II - oi In, Who is then "o tile, 

la it \t all n i gi\i i nir oi tm ht ad. id 
dolhii' iitn In a deed with half a do/m 
lion no aide sigodirrs and the imposing 
si tl o) ( h nue’v t!'i i to tm.it icd, than for 
atiti noli t.H sj.-i ef'i'i of m oba are moi- 
».i'll th cxiitl th, 'in ioipies'ioii pcil.ap . 
tl t sittl-hi. toimd thimble ■* 

It is Mi]/;>osi,l by many p“sr.us in 
t . nai a, it- u to ■ f iipui u GvitLinii',' t at 
•anoi i' wholly tgi mint of the amount ot 
lus cl.muctl f.om eimgrii.t, on tluir ob¬ 
taining l..nd - Hut this. 1 think, is certainly 
an nfouid * tipise iti >’> tarely it is not 
possible tint Ins iMaji si v’s ,Ministers can 
hi so iguotunt of t*u affui.s n( Canada as 
not to know exactly how the Executive 
Government is exercising its prerogative. 
For my ji.ut, I cannot entertain an idea so 
.a rogatory from tluir acknowledged vigil¬ 
ance. I Indicte, nay, I know, they are an 
intimately acipiaintid with the matter as I 
am mysilf; and I tliink that persons who 
eoine to Canada under tlie impressu n of 
bung able, on then arrival here, u> obtain 
gratuitous grants of land, take i cry little 
trouble to lie rightly informed on toe s9b- 
jei t previous to leaving thftr native country: 
For, I am wdl assured that all applicants 
a* Ihirl l»atlmr.,t's office tin information on 
• Ins subject regul.oly recuve due attention. 
Instances of peisons bun;’ inducul to cmi- 
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grate to this country by the confident hope 
of obtaining a gratuitous grant of land arc 
too Frequent; and, I am wnry to mid, thpy 
are sometimes treated by the Executive 
Government here with a degree of con¬ 
tempt, for which it is difficult to account. 
The 1 lieutenant Governor and Council seem 
to tliink that they, and they only, are the 
per* oils to whom applications for land should 
lie made, ami appear resolved to convince 
all who have been so presumptuous as to 
make application elsewhere, that it would 
have been better for such applications to 
have been deferred until the will and plea¬ 
sure of the Government were ascertained. 

* * * • * 

It is very impolitic, for those who can 
afford to pay for land, to pursue the latter 
course—rent cleared farms; but, in the 
case of poorer emigrants, 1 consider it 
much better to do so than to acvqrt, of a 
ffinnl of fifty acres from the government. 
To persons acquainted with Am^iira it 
would be unnecessary to say, that fifty 
acres are insufficient for the suppoi t of a 
moderate family. Allowing twenty acres 
for fuel, which would only be risen ing a 
quantity sufficient for the u'w numhci of 
ycais, and d:\iihng the remaining thirty 
into pasturage, n.iatlow-land, and tillage, 
it might, if wall managed. lxn-< ly main¬ 
tain a fami!\. Hut aii"i who is in the 
possession ol* this binail qi. * ity ot land, is 
in a situation Jink superior to that »f tin 
I’lsh p‘ as mt lake him, lie is romp*lied 
to toil hard .UI day, and to find at cvii.- 
tido that he h.., earned what is hardly 
enough to prolong his exist pure,—a soi t of 
pi ison -allowance, which pint nt- him from 
dying of hunger, while at the same time it 
removes him very far fiom rejilction. lake 
him, he lia> no hope of improving his cir- 
rnmstaiitcs, or of attaining to that inde¬ 
pendence for which he braved the dangers 
of the deep. Ills field is too contracted, 
anil the litians of extending it ate not with¬ 
in his reach. 

It is admitted by all persons acquainted 
with tin* Canadas, that 100 acres of land 
me as small a quantity as an agriiulturist 
should ever consent to cultivate in this 
country. This may appear very extraordi¬ 
nary to English or Insh farmers ; but it 
is nevertheless a fact, whii h could easily 
b*’ demonstrated. The severity of tlic 
wint-u makes it necessary for every fanner 
to pmv iile a large quantity of forage for 
his horses and cattle, and the excessive 
heal and draught of the summer render the 
meadow-lands rather unproductive. The 
high price of labour, ami the shortness of 
the tillage season, preclude the possibility 
of cultivating the lands in that excellent 
mantles which would render them cs pro¬ 
ductive «s English soils; and thc.sc m- 
cumstauccs uuucd with the low-price oP 
pioduii, and tin exorbitant c»v>t iu lliitish 
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merchandize, prove the necessity of farm¬ 
ing on a large scale, and the difficulty of 
existing on a grant of 00 acres. ^ 

This lamentable decrease in the imports 
and exports, and consequent deficiency in 
the revenue, are attributed to the altera¬ 
tions in the laws of England, which regu¬ 
late the importation of com, flour, and 
meal into the United Kingdom. By these 
laws, the grain of the Canadas has been 
effectually excluded from the British mar¬ 
ket. The Canadians complain, and I 
think not without cause, that, whilst they 
are compelled to resort almost exclusively 
to England for a great variety of her ma¬ 
nufactures, for which their staple commo¬ 
dities were formerly taken in exchange, 
they are prevented from sending to foreign 
countries Buch articles of their own pro¬ 
duce as are excluded from the British mar¬ 
kets, where they might obtain in exchange 
the merchandize of which they stand in 
need. <- 

It is not necessary to possess any extra¬ 
ordinary powers of mental vision to per¬ 
ceive, that a colony whose imports, amount¬ 
ing only to 863,156/. exceed her exports 
by more 350,000/., must inevitably become 
bankrupt, unless some measures arc 
promptly resorted to for her salvation. I 
think, however, the evils here complained 
of, which are now becoming daily more 
general, might be greatly alleviated, if not 
entirely removed, without adopting any 
measures that would have the slightest ten¬ 
dency to affect the agricultural interests of 
the parent state. That it would be highly 
impolitic to admit colonial or any other 
produce into the ports of the United King¬ 
dom, so long as you arc able to grow what 
is sufficient for your own consumption, is 
a fact, which every disinterested man will 
acknowledge. At the same time, it is, in 
my humble opinion, a great hardship that 
we, 1 speak as a Canadian, should he com¬ 
pelled to purchase your manufactures 
when you will not accept of our staple com¬ 
modities in exchange. On the very prin¬ 
ciples of “ Free Trade,” on which you 
seem inclined to act whenever we, as colo¬ 
nists, ask the slightest boon at your hands, 
we certainly ought to be allowed to avail 
ourselves of the advantages which are to be 
derived from commercial intercourse with 
foreign markets. Perhaps, if proper en¬ 
couragement were given to the culture of 
hemp and tobacco in Canada, the balance 
of trade, which is at present decidedly 
against us, might be turned in our favour. 
It has been said, that England annually 
pays, to a foreign power, upwards of a mil¬ 
lion and-a-half, for die single article of 
hemp; every pound of which might be 
saved to the British empire, by promoting 
*the culture of that plant in Canada. 

* * * • * 

If, however, the Supreme Government 


would manifest a spirited desire tf improve 
the internal navigation of the Cairadas, and 
to encourage the cultivation of hemp and 
tobacco, sufficient would be done for pauper 
emigrants, and particularly for young men, 
by landing them on this side of the Atlan¬ 
tic. Immediate employment might then 
be reckoned upon with certainty, and would 
be easily procured; and an industrious 
man, within the limits of a single year, 
could not fail to obtain a sufficient sum to 
establish him upon his own lands. If the 
Canadas are properly regarded, as a valua¬ 
ble portion of the British Empire, surely 
something more should be done for them 
than has ever yet been attempted. Sure I 
am, that if some of those hundreds of 
thousands which arc almost annually voted 
away by the Imperial Parliament, for the 
further decoration of buildings already 
sufficiently splendid, and the support of 
establishments already too munificently en¬ 
dowed, were devoted to the improvement of 
this portion of the British Colonies, a great 
benefit would speedily devolve on the people 
of England. If the extension of your com¬ 
merce be desirable,—if the enrichment of 
your remotest dependencies be an object 
worthy of regard,—if the possession of va¬ 
luable territories, capable of receiving and 
sustaining millions of your overgrown po¬ 
pulation, now almost literally perishing for 
want of employment,—if these be advan¬ 
tages, and if Canada be worth the paternal 
care of your Government,— why has she 
not experienced greater attention ? Why 
does she not obtain a portion of that libe¬ 
rality which the Parliament of England,so 
frequently and laudably displays ? 

The total expense of transporting 
a family consisting of eight persons 
(without servants) from Em ope to 
Upper Canada is estimated at about 
680/. The writer is supposing the 
case of an Englishman worth 1500/. 
desirous of emigrating to Canada; 
he goes on to say: 

For tliis sum, vU. 681 /., the emigrant will 
he able to defray his expenses from his na¬ 
tive country to Upper Canada, to obtain 500 
acres of land, to clear and fence 25 acres, to 
erect a house and barn, and to provide him¬ 
self with the necessary farming utensils, stock 
and furniture. For 300/. more, he majf 
have 75 acres cleared, which in addition to 
the other 25, will make 100,—a quantity 
sufficient for any Canadian farmer. 

I only mention these facts, to show the 
impolicy of Government in charging such 
enormous fees on wild and uncultivated 
lafid. By the statement which I have 
made, and which*? you may rest assured, is 
perfectly correct, it appears that 500 acres 
of land, received from the Government, 
when improved in the way that has been 
described, will cost no less a sum to the 
proprietor than 3152. This land, it should 
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be recounted, must of necessity be far re¬ 
tire! frofti navigable waters, and at a re¬ 
mote distance from any kind of market. 
Who then will be so far infatuated, and led 
blind-fold by a mistaken spirit of loyalty, 
as to accept such land from Government on 
the usual conditions, when he may purchase 
an equal quantity in the same advanced 
state of cultivation, for far less than that 
sum, on the basics of Lakes Eric, Onta¬ 
rio, and St. Clare ? 

I shall therefore consider the emigrant of 
15007. to be settled on 500 acres in any 
part of the Province which he may select, 
with the quantity of stock, farming uten¬ 
sils and furniture already mentioned, at the 
expense of 0107. As 0847. of the 15007. 
yet remain, his prospects may be supposed 
to be decidedly favourable. 

But if he will not attend to his own 
business, and sometimes put his own bands 
to the plough, he must hav e more labourers 
and other servants, than he can afford to 
pay. Properly to cultivate 100 acres of 
land, will require the constant labour of 
three men ; the annual expence of whom, 
exclusive of their board, will be 007. For 
tlic support of his own family, his labour¬ 
ers, his oxen, liis cows, and his sheep, 40 
acres will be sufficient, if judiciously cul- 
1 hated. There remains, therefore, the 
produce of 150 acres for the payment of his 
labourers, and for the procuring of clothing 
foi bis family,— 'opposing that his wife is 
unwilling or mutblu to manufacture any. 
Ii> the due’ cultivation of 00 acres of land, 
40 acres may produce a yearly crop, which, 
if in a tot til. part of the country, will 
amount to 25 bushels per acre. This 
quantity, according to the present price of 
gram, which is two shillings and sixpence 
per bushel, will amount to 125/ ; out of 
which ill)/, must go to pay for hired la¬ 
bour 4 so that, making no deductions what¬ 
ever for the failure of uops, the wasting of 
grain, or other contingencies, only 357. arc 
kit for clothing a wife and six children. 

if a person of this description therefore 
were, in addition to his labourers, to keep 
only one inside servant, whose wages would 
amount to 15/., Ins whole farm would be 
found little more than sufficient for the sup¬ 
port of his household establishment. The 
interest of his 8847., and the increase of 
his stock, would however be fully equal to 
meet all his necessary demands: fern that, 
it may be said, that, with economy, fru¬ 
gality, and good success, he may live com¬ 
fortably, without drawing on his banker 
for any thing beside the interest of hts 
money. 

a # * * » • * 

It may, perhaps, be fonsidered, that 40 
acies of iand will pioduee more gram than 
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would suffice for the support of a family, 
consisting of eleven persons. Forty acres 
would certainly produce more grain than 
could be consumed by eleven persons; but 
how are horses, cows, and oxen to be fed 
through a tedious Winter of nearly six 
months' continuance ? And how is pork to 
be fattened, in sufficient quantities for the 
consumption of so large a family ? Ten 
acres of meadow-land will be scarcely suffi¬ 
cient to yield hay enough for a pair of 
horses, two yokes of oxen, half a dozen 
cows, and fifty sheep. Fifteen acres of 
pasturage will be no more than adequate to 
the sustenance of fifty sheep throughout the 
Summer, admitting that the cows and oxen 
find a subsistence in the forests; and five 
acres will scarcely yield oats enough to feed 
die horses. There remain therefore only 
ten acres for the maintenance of the family. 
If you will take the trouble of estimating 
the quantity of grain, hay, and pasturage, 
necessary for the support of such *1 stock, 
and the flour which a large family will an¬ 
nually consume, and compare tlic result of 
these calculations with the average produce 
of land in Canada, you will find my state¬ 
ments to be perfectly correct. 

The conclusion of die whole matter is, 
that a respectable emigrant, on leaving 
England with 1,5007., may settle himself 
in Canada on an estate of 500 acres, sup¬ 
port a large family comfoi t.ibly, and die 
worth upwards of 8007. in specie, if he is 
not imprudent or exceedingly unfortunate. 

Wo have thus laid before our read¬ 
ers the few facts concerning the Ca¬ 
nadas and Emigration which we 
have been able to glean from the vo¬ 
lumes of a writer, himself a denizen 
of those countries, and an emigrator 
from Ireland. It is so difficult to 
obtain information of this kind, that 
we make no apology for selecting it 
from the worst-written hook without 
any exception we ever read in our 
lives. A coxcomb or a tailor how¬ 
ever is the right person to apply to 
for what we wish to know respecting 
dress; a ploughman, though “ as 
ignorant as dirt,” for what we would 
learn of his simple art; and in the 
same way an emigrator from these 
countries, and a denizen of Canada, 
may be good authority on such sub¬ 
jects as those alone upon which we 
have quoted Mr. Talbot. But for its 
utility in this point of view we should 
have resigned his work on “ Canada” 
long since, as we do now,—to the 
trunk-maker. 
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THU LAND O* LOGHLb 


On speaking I itcly to a friend vs bo 
lsengiged m i laborious work re¬ 
lation to our nitiotidl antiquities 
about the i iglit limits ot tlu land ol 
Lotus I found to my surprint that 
lie h id never before heard of such a 
place fleuee 1 am led to conclude 
that many others of my rountiymcn 
are e qually unaware til it, among the 
nlines whichh ive it diffeunt times 
been given to tins poition of the 
globe that of Logres is on ilritnui, 
Albion, Luglaud, ue 'ppe 11 itiems 
familial, it is to bo hope el, the w m Id 
ovti Hut Lorres l 1 * i sti mgei even 
at home M ele Roque foil who 111 
to explain the word in lus glossiiy 
of the ltom nice 1 mgui H e, tic its it 
thus “ According to RouJ sa>s 
hi, ‘iti tuition I set none but 
the Lou it is Loeu i pe o])le n 
(.lent tow him this n am e u be 
ipniied When the s nn intle- 
n u st is iftcivs liels eniploveel in 
ulilin cell un old Fi mil ]i ki i 
c ilh el the L us de Al me la us 

un 1 iv m Ins s\ 13 iml Ji i i_h lie 
liul n nm el little 11101 c In 11 set it 
vs is m iriilj jfit iint Jo pies ent his 
stumblni-, -, 1111 it the * urn block 
cc I lie 1 in 1, the enuntrs the king- 
d nn, tin eityot Login 01 Loen-ics 
so oltcn spol tn of, m ide a j lrl ol 
<d lnoigaiishnc 111 the piovnue ol 
11 dcs ’ (\ ol 1 ji 1 1 ) 

JSeiwlel u he ir the u count vs Inch 
1 le uue d W (ishni m is t ol tie 
nnttei Mi Osteii m lus dutiomi3 
t»( th it linguist uneltr th \s id 
Llm H gi (which he dens t limn 11 it-, 
to open 01 lire tk out) defines it to 
b th it p 11 to! ancient Hut tins Inch 
vs t min licet by the Bikini pi ri¬ 

pens spe ikui-, , also Liigl mil south 
of tile llunihu eKiJu«.i\e of AA lies 
( muw ill me! Deson lint now it is 
tlu popul 11 nunc of lai I iml 111 _,c- 
m 1 il —Locgu 1 

1 lus calls to 1113 mind an isskvs ud 
undent th it belli in sslien 1 ss is 
yet a 3 innkei following m\ fitlui 
in 1 ink tli hi li'voith A 3 lies On 
1 si-,11 post bs tlu loid-siel (I think 
it vs i not t ir fiom ( 01s till some 
wicked Die I Tinto ef the I iml * cl 
sh U* wee* 1 nth tie | pe 11 o 

Fwodnlli u-1 ill I e id » Mnl 1- 


ucath them liael nisei duel tu char li¬ 
ters so plain, th it he who ian might 
re ail the follow mg distich 

Wc three 
Log.ruheads he 

These woids, as I vs is siuntiini s 
alone, on my hoist, md 111 spite of ill 
admonitions to the eonti 113 1 ig„nn 

some w 13 he hind these ssoiels 1 1111- 
vvittm-,l\ pioucuiieed, ml thu on 
the mst nit, ice01 ding to the olu 1 lo- 
xentme s phi ise 

1 was 111a 1 c third 1 nid so 1 c srned 1 b mil, 
Si ih’io fui / 1 ( ti 1 cot mto si mo 

I hist sinee thought tli it the il ip 
s\ is ] ud 1>3 scum faeeli ms ( nnhio 
Huton to citch 111 un vs lry ti vtllei 
from tlu 1 in l e i I o-,ii like ms se If 
iml tint I (.-,(11) ids mi-lit nu tn 
{ lie ids iioir fa its 01 men li m 
Lo„u s, afihi 111 i 1 (1 

Jn innlic itnig to e n ei unt 3 tlu 
its old 1 1 mum 1 ik 1 in 13 1 
lllowiil to nil one m t \ > |» si 
i 0111 < 1 be t w ute 1 u Ji 1 ts e 1 ) el 
use of it ‘spinsti li it t 1 t 

tss K in t le 1 tt 3 Qm 1 

Rut liber t h 1 tl tt r | 

A3 huh of 1 111 s H All)uni 1 e el 1 e ill 
\i dt hi diet ] s ss tl s t mi e| 1 it 
A3 huh Seven mns fr 11 I 1 11 el li ele 

1 t 

i Q 11 I )1 n t l«l ) 1 

Vi el Its 1 tl t In H 1 1is tie 1 l 
Ane 1 \lh uiv 11 j e 11 l 

11 us n | j us tl it l < 11 e 1 

I u„tn is the e 11 11 > bo md 1 b> 

J v 1 ele t > t e m 1 ill ml Si \ e 1 n to 

tin west 1 I w 11 e»l the 1 1 s ele 

M 11 u. e j 1 1 ) 1 111 1 AS 1 ti j to- 

-,e h 1 1 Sj 1 e h d ne 

L 1 Lew r e ct tn '1! ne 

/ V p *2 7 

Milton , 1 i,its ill Is ics vs he it 
lie spt u o 

1 u y el 1 1 e in 1 s w 1 
By km il <1 its e < I I 1 
I 11 ' t er i J , e 1’eli ore 

/. t - 

1 lu s mie iiithoi, in 1 is (listens of 

1 1 11* ill - I* Loe ,111 Ills 

thue son ('the "in < 4 Hiutis Lo- 
(Uie All 1 n t tm ( ( in be 1 dis ide 
the 1 1 id I \ < >i < nt Lot 1 i li id 
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the mill lie part, Loegria; G'ambei 
possess Jl Cambria or Wales ; Alba- 
naot, Albania, now Scotland. But he 
in the end by 11 umber, king of the 
Huns, who, with a fleet, invaded 
that land, was slain in light, and his 
people driven back into Loegria.” 
(Hook i. p. 20. Ed. 1077.) llow full 
of interest is this first book of Mil¬ 
ton’s woik to those leaders who have 
any thing of what 1 should call a 
poetical patriotism ! It comprises the 
nest poition ot our history, our he¬ 
mic age. Tht-re were giants in those 
days. The iccoids of our fvtxon 
ioiefalheis me, loi the most pmt, 
confused, dull, and insipid. Since the 
’Noimaii-. ell is a mete matter of yes- 
teiday. The vety names beimne 
smh as one meets every day in the 
slicets, and may it ad upon the shop- 
windows. Thcliukci, in Shakspeare, 
boasts himstll of his Nmman de- 
sitnt; “join Slys,” say she, ‘‘(Mine 
in with the( oiupicmi." But when we 
file told ot mil aim »toi s (il indeed any 
of tin ii blood y< t inns in oiu veins) 
who lited in the days of licit the 
1’iit‘t, when we heal of Brute and 
t ot mt Us, and Kstnldis, and“thevh- 
gm Jamjiti i /f Locrine, ’ it is then 
that w i In 1 mu si Jvt s to lit somebody, 
and may, piihaps, have a pedigree 
wmtn die looking altoi. VeL it is on 
Luton's nioid ot this teia that his 
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biographer Johnson ha« observed: 
“ Wliy he should have given the first 
part which he seems not to believe, 
find which is universally rejected, it 
is difficult toconjgpture. ’ Let Milton 
he suffered to give his own reasons, 
and no reader need be at a loss to 
conjecture why he did not omit this 
part of our history. “ Seeing that 
of times iclations heretofore account¬ 
ed fabulous have been aflei found to 
contain in them many footsteps and 
reliijues of something true, as what 
we lead in poets of the Flood, mid 
giants httle believed till undoubted 
witn ’s^es taught us that all was not 
fee,lied ; 1 have, tlmefoie, deter¬ 
mined to bestow the tilling m ei even 
of thesi leputed tales ; be it for no¬ 
thing else hut in favour of oni Eng- 
lisli pints and lhctoiiilaus, who by 
tlieirail will know how r to u»e them 
judiciously." (1\ 7 ) » And again, 
wluii lie has said why lie passr d io- 
pidly over the stoi v till the time of 
Bi utus, he add.-.: •* But now of Bru¬ 
tus and lus line with the whole pio- 
geny of kings, w e i anno! so easily he 
disehaiged ; descents of ancestry, 
long eontimnd laws and ixploits not 
plainly seeming to he horiowed or 
devised, which in the common belief 
have wiought no small impression ; 
ihfended by many, denied uttirly l>v 
few.” fP. 11.) ' 
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OHIO INAL BETTER OP EVELYN'S. 

(f? < )Di' an (('? at Ojf i pn tton oj hn tntpubh ,hul IVnik np< n f.iiii/nc.) 

Eviivn, in his inteiesting and most entertaining Diary, gives a shod 
net omit of a visit he paid to ffu Thomas Blow in, atNmwicli, in 1671, and 
mentions that lie had long been in habits of correspondence with that 
physh ian, antiipiaiy, and philosopher. It does not appear that any of their 
letters aie pieseivcd in the library at IVottoii, hut having accidentally met 
with an oiiginnl epistle in Evelyn’s own hand, and one which has never 
liofoie been piinted, we cannot but hope our leaders will think it an 
acteptable illustration to Mr. Bray’s valuable volumes. The pages to which 
il will lie more peculiarly applicable are vol. i. p. MS, vol. ii. p. 90. 

JOHN 1VJ I VN, 1 SQ. TO Sill 1H0MAS IIEOWNU 

Honouh’jj Sir, —By the mediation of that noble person Mr. Paston, and 
an extraordinary lifminnity of your owne, 1 find I haue made acquisition of 
such a siibsidi.uy. as nothing but his greate favour to me, and your com¬ 
municable uutiuc could have procur’d me. It is now therefore that I dan* 
piomise myselle successe in my attem it; and it is certainc, that I will V'i > 
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justly owne your favours, with all due acknowledgements, as he most 
obliging of all my correspondents. I perceive you hauu secue the p> >plasma 
and delineation of my designe, which, to avoyde the infinite copying for some 
of my curious friends, I was constrain’d to pi hit, but it cannot be imagined 
t hat l should haue travel I’d over so huge a province (though but a garden) 
as yet, who *et out not many nioneths since, and can make it but my 
diversions at best, who haue so many other impediments besieging me, 
publique and personally whereoff the long sickncs&e of my uninn , my onely 
sonn, now 5 nioneths afflicted with a dubble quartan, and but 5 yeares old, is 
not one of the least; so that there is no danger your additional^ and favours 
to your servant should be prevented by the perfection of my woike, or if it 
were, that I should be so injuiious to my owne fame or your civility, as 
not to beginn all a new, that 1 might take in such auxilliai ics as you send 
me, and which 1 must esteeme as my best and most effcctuall foiccs. Sir, 
I returne you a thousand acknowledgements foi the papers which you 
transmitted me, and 1 will render you this account of my present vnder- 
taking. The truth is, that which imported me to discourse on this subject 
after this sorte, was the many defects which 1 encountei’d in bookes and in 
gardens, wherein neither wouls nor eost had bin wanting, but judgement 
very much ; and though I cannot boast of my science in this kind, as both 
vnbccomming my yeares and my bin ale experience, ytt 1 esteem’d it pai- 
donahlo. at least, if in doing my endeauour to rcctific some mistakes, and 
advancing so vsefull and innocent a divertiseinent, 1 made some essay, and 
cast in my symbole with the rest. To this designe, if foiraine obseivation 
may conduce, I might likewise hope to refine upon some paiticuhus, 
especially concerning the ornaments of gardens, which 1 shall endeavor so 
to handle, as that they may become usefull and practicable, as well as 
magnificent, and that persons of all conditions and faculties, which delight 
in gaidens, may therein encounter something for tkcii owne advantage. 
The modcll, which 1 perceive you have scene, will aboundantly testifie my 
abhorreney of those painted and formal projections of our cockney gaidens and 
plotts, which appcarc like gardens of past-hoard and march-pane, and 
smell more of puynt then of flowers and \cidure: our drift is a noble, 
princely, and vuiversall Elysium, capable of all the anioniities, that can 
naturally be intioduced into gardens of pleasure, and such as may st.md in 
competition with all the august designes and stoiies of this nature either of 
autient or moderue tymes ; yet so as to heroine vsefull and significant to the 
least pretences and faculties. We will cndcauoui to shew how theaiie and 
genious of gardens operat vpon humane spiiits towards viituc and sanetilic. 
1 meane in a remote, preparatory and instrumentall working. How caues, 
grotts, mounts and irregular ornaments of gaidens do contribute to contem- 
platiue and philosophicall euthusiasme; how Elysium, Antium, Neinus, 
Paradysus, Ilortus, Lucus, &c. signifie all of them rent sairum it dirtnant; 
for these expedients do influence the sonic and spiiits of man, and prepare 
them for converse with good angclls; besides which they conti Unite to the 
lesse abstracted pleasures, phylosnphy naturall and longevitie : and I would 
have not onely the elegies and effigic of the autient and famous garden 
heroes, but a society of the Put atlisi Cultures, persons of autient simplicity, 
Paradiscan and llortulan saints, to be a society of learned and ingenuous 
men, such as Dr. Browne, by wliome we might hope to redeeme the tjme 
that has bin lost, in pursuing vulgar criouis, and still propagating them, as 
so many bold men do yet piesume to do. Were it to be hoped, inter hits 
armorunt strejiitus , and in so general! a c atalysis of integrity, interruption of 
peace and propriety, the hortulane pleasure, these innocent pure and vsefull 
diversions might enjoy the least encouragement, w'hilst brutish and ambi¬ 
tious persons seeke themselues in the mines of our miserable yet dearest 

country, quis talia fando - ? —But, Sir, I will not importune you with these 

matters, nor shall they be able to make me to desis*, from my designe, 
so Jong as you reanimate my languishings, and pardon my imperfections. I 
greately thanke you for your discourses, and the acoustic diagramme &e. I 
shall be a taitlifull reporter of your favours to me. In my pliilosopliico- 
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medicall garden you can impart to me extraordinary assistances, as likewise 
in my cor|nary chapter, and that of transmutations, c. i. lib. 3. Norwich is 
a place, I understand, which is very much addicted to the dowry part; and 
what indeede may I not promise my selfe from your ingenuity, science and 
candor ? And now to shew you how farr I am aduancedin my worke, though 
I haue drawne it in loose sheetes almost euery chapter rudely, yet I cannot 
say to haue finished any thing tollerably, farther then chapter xi. lib. 2. and 
those which are so compleated are yet so written, that I can at pleasure 
inserte whatsoeuer shall come to hand to obelize, correct, improve and 
adorne it. That chapt. of the history of Gardens being the 7th of the last 
booke. is in a manner finished by itselfe, and if it be not over tedious, I 
thinke it will extreamely gratifie the reader: For I do comprehend them as 
vniversally as the chapter will beare it, and yet am as particular in the 
descriptions as is possible, because I not oucly pretend them for pompous and 
ostentative examples, but would render them usefull to our travellers which 
shall goe abroad, and whore 1 haue observed so many particularities, as, 
happly, others descend not to. If you permitt me to transcribe you an 
imperfect suinm of the heads, it is to let you see how farr we correspond (as 
by your excellent papers I collect) and to engage your assistance in supplimg 
my omissions; you will pardon the defects in the synclironisnics, because 
they are not yet exactly marshalled, and of my desultory scribbling. 

cuai*. vn, i,ib. 3. 

Paradise, Elysian fields, Hesperidcs, Horti Adonidis, Alcinoi, Semyramis, Saloman’s. 
The pensile gardens in Babylon, ol‘ Nebucodonosor, of Cyrus, the gardens of Panchaia, 
the fmbean in Arabia felix. The Egyptian gardens out of Athensrus, the Villa Laura 
necre Alexandria, the gardens of Adominus, the garden at Sauios, Democritus’ garden, 
Epicurus’s at Athens, hoi tor itnt ille mngixtir, as Pliny calls him. That of Nysa 
described by I Modulus Siculus ; Masinissa’s, Lysander’s, the garden of Laertes, father 
iif Ulysses. c\ Homero. Theophrastus’, Mithrulates gardens; Alexandras’ gardens at 
Sydon, llierou’s Nautdus guldens out of Atheiueus; the Indian king’s garden out of 
.Eliun; and many others, which ate in my scattered adversaria, not yet inserted into this 
chapter. 

.luumast thi ontunt Roman *.— Numa’s garden, Tarquin’s, Scipio Africanus’s, Anto¬ 
ninus Pius’s Diodesian’s, Maecenas’, Mai rial's gardens ; the Tarcntine garden, Cicero’s 
garden at Tiistulmn, Formia, luma; the Laurentine garden of Pliny junior, Cato at 
Sabinus, Allni, Spartianus’ garden, the elder Gordian’s, llorti Cassipedis, Ilrusi, 
Dolabella’s garden, Galienus’, Seneca’s, Nero’s, the llorti Lamiani, Agrippina’s, the 
Esquiline, Pompey’s, LurnllaN most costly gardens, A.c. 

Afoir nwiimu and at presmt .- Clement the Nth’s garden ; the Medicean, Matharo’g 
garden, Caidmal Pio’s; Farncsian, Lodovisian, Burghesean, dHdobrandino’s, Barberini’s, 
the Belvedere, Montah- ’s, Bossius’s, Justiniane’s, the Quirinal gardens, Cornelius's, 
Mazarini’s, Ac. 

In uthi r Fa its of ftuli/. —Ulmauni’s at Vacenza, Count Giusti’s at Verona, Mon- 
dragone, Frescati, D’Lste’s at Tivoli. The gardens of the Pala/za dc Pitti in Florence; 
Poggio, Impctiole, Pratoline, llieionymo del Negro’s pensile garden in Genoa, principe 
d’Oria’s garden, the Marquesi Devieo’s at Naples, the old gardens at Boise, Fred. 
Duke of I T i bine’s garden, tlic gardens at Pisa, at Padua, at Capraroula, at St. Michael 
• in Bosco, in Bolognia; tlic gardens about Lago di Como, Signior Sfondrari’s, &c. 

hi S/miin —The incomparable garden of Aranxues, Garicius’ garden at Toledo, &c. 

fn Fmncr —Duke of Orleans at Paris, Luxemburg, Thuilleries, Palais Cardinal, 
Bellcvus, Mormes, Jard. Royal, &c. 

In othi r Farti, of Future .— The garden of Froment, of Fontaine Belcau, of the 
('hasicau dc Fresnes, Rucl, Richelieu, Couranct, Cauigny, Hubert, Depont in Cham¬ 
pagne, the most sumptuous Rincy, Nanteuile, Maisons, Medon, Dampicn, St. Germain 
en Lay, Uosny, M. Cloe, Liancourt in Picardy, Isslings at Essonne, Pidaux in Poic- 
tiers. At Anet. Valeri, Folembourg, VilUcrs, Gaillon, Montpellier, Beaugensor, of 
Mons. Piereskius. In Loraine, at Nancy, the Jesuitcs at Leige, and many others. 

in Flanders. —The gardens of the Hoflfl in Bruxelles, Oioenendael’s neere it. Rise- 
wick in Holland. The court at the Hague, the garden at Leyden, Pretor Hundius’ 
garden at Amsterdam. • 

in German;/. —The Emperor’s garden at Vienna, at Salisbnrgh; the medirinall at 
Hcidelburg,Caterus’ at Basil, Camerarius* garden of Horimburg, Scholtzius* at Vrarislauia, 
at Bonne neere Collen, the elector’s there; Christina’s garden in Sweden made lately by 
Mollet; the garden at Oracovia, Warsovia, Grogning. The elector’s garden at Heidei- 
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burg, Tioo Bracbe’fc rin girdeny it Vrancbuige, tlu girdtn it ( opinhagc n Tho 
liukoof Ilostcin s -iuUn, &<• B 

In rut A v. Mi ! <t1 mill of/ter Piirti —'I he gi mil Su nut’s m the Suriglu tu 

Garden at l'unis, ind old t iilli igi , the gudt.ii it < urn, j « 11/, tin [xnsil s mil i t 

Pujun m < him, also at 1 unplan md Poratisen, St Plinui is giidm in tin isli d 
neere M Hull, puputually verdant Ti Pirsii tin garden at Ispdiu ih (,iukn <» 
T/uibu.,h, tilt * 1 in s ginlui in Silnni nine ntcic It t *spi in u l Vuil i il tl i 
ntfy < f <_ issuni or Inuu the g irdui I itily m id< at huiatt in tin L ist lm 1 n th 

gn it Mogul] s dau.,1 t<r, tVi 

tu Amitttit —Alontcaumi* lloiUii; 0 »riki, md others in Mtxi > ill 1 it 

A/t ijm/uleo’s, tin "irdcn ot ( isio, the gudu in TSov i Hi j mi ( mt ’ll in 1 
rin girdcn it lio nest i m Hi isik 

h l upland —Wilton, i)alin t tun, Sp n luis i n II ituiltl, land l* on) s (> l.ut 
Kit by, Jiow nd s Dmdin’s my txilii bughi f.un <. 1 uhn suiSi via smj i ui 

elbt 11 J nglund, it ni i\ In j mini j on p mli i i u tin 1 kind j trj 11} tnc 

not bi vnworth / n cntiomng 

Tlu <* inlin, nunil ltd i ^ it tu i V 

Mil u dons md < it irlu ty ink l ion 1 1 u| i 1 i »c 1 lus l i 

with 11 >wiis Sll 

Kommtuju and p tu ill id is i it if Sul , Sp i r, Vildli ^ti i i if i 
P olipluk, Ai 'll dust I lim lr uly iksiulud mu bind < tin i i In 

in tht li ili_,nit} i (linoitL 

lint this p tpi l, mil my n\Lit mi to yoiu ^ii it* pitiuui mm U m o 
conclusion, 

\* ouliy Su 

1 tm \ouj most liuniMc in 1 
most obliged Sii\ mt 

I 1 i i r \ 

Loud Cs t? in 

to <« udin 


Su, I In g thi 1 mom of toil \\ In i \iusm "Mi i’i Ion to m il i m\ m nu 
icctplibk md to lit li m know n )\\ ^it iltlt I tlimkc im si |f ( o 1 li 1 t 
lmn foi th s i u ilhty 

I mala hold to suulyou mother pipi it tin I’nptu l» m 1 h im 
tillic iddtd molhii thiplci loniLimn llmtulm itcilim tuiil n 1 1 
Ultllld cIMOtlll i foi woiidi i lull pi UltS l\.l 

II you tJimki mi woitliy ot tin ion uuuiui ol tl i si uni to mmu ii 
tint, yom It tli is will ml illibly lmd nu li, dns iduiissi lot Mi lolm 
Eiulyu ut the hauki ayd ii is mt ou Lu L, itc Hill Loi don 


In tin* fori going Lctto we h lm si lupuloi sl\ follow id Li iyns oitlio 
gr iphy, which will sullii u ntl hi omit foi tin sm_,uhi ippi n mu tint 
soiiii ur\ \m 11-kiiovMi pi uis in da mom pi sup ltuU 1 lu Ldlti dlo- 
githei may lu innsidoiid is ni) iimois chiefly as it >,i\ s t'u mo l pul il 
list of celebrated., xiikns any win ri to lu found md a„ tin a* it Tfloid i f in 
idea ol thi pirn of ivhii, if i m cuted, would iuim lmuon« ol oui uithoi s 
most inti listing and delightful wniks Ainoi g tin M^S it AV olton tlu k 
aie parts of two voluinis with the running titli of Llysium lint mini mi 
consisting ol tmscellamous obsery itions on a gnat vanity of subpits, |>nl 
nothing digested, iwipl a punted sheet of thi contents of flu mtindul 
work. So Mi. Ilray, who has given a copy of this* piintul shed it m>1 h 
pp 90, 91. of the Memoirs, which shews that it is tudcutly the same alluded 
to mon than once in the Letter to Su Thus Biowne 
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On De Her an get" and Dr la Marti nr. 




ON DE BERANGER AND DE I,A MARTINE, 

AND 01 HE 15 mi-NCII POtlS or THE MODERN SCHOOL. 

• 

Thl two poets, that seem to share on any lady’s book-case, married 
most largely with Dclavigne the po- or single; while Beranger suggests 
pulai hullrage in France, are Di, Bi - the cautionary adage ‘‘touch not, 
ranoer and Dr. la Martini.. The taste not.” lie is, in fact, the Cap- 
fortner, whom court-disfavour and tain Morris of the neighbour nation: 
legal persecution have kindly assisted he writes drinking-songs, and he 
to lilt into notoriety, must not writes love-songs* (not to profane 
be confounded with Berenger the the name), and he writes political 
author of some pleasing fables and squibs and pasquinades on the 
fugitive pieces; for he is quite an- Jesuits, distinguished by more wit 
other- 31 /fiM sort of person. Sooth to than reverence. Take a specimen : 
say, Berenger may lie unquestioned 

II 00 ones noirs, d’ou sorte/-vous 
Nous sortons de (lessous terre, 

JMoitie renards, nioitie loops ; 

Notre regie cst un mysterc : 

Nous Rommes tils dc Ivoyola; 

Vous save/; pouiquoi 1'on nous cvila ; 

Nous rentrons; songez a vous taire, 

Ef quo vos enfans suivent nos lccons : 

("cst nous qui lessons, 

Et qut refessons, 

Les jolis pelits, Its jobs gar^ons. Les Ihvctcnds Petes. 

And Ibis sainy burden, 1 giitve to infants from swaddling clothes, (con- 
say, tuns tintmgh the ballad with a trived, slily hints the poet, to show 
< 'it t h Quoit 1 .. pertinacity of interca- them “ qu’ils sunt lies d’etre es- 
1 .it ion. He lms also a jeu <f<’s/>rif claves,”) an laid at the door of Itous- 

(thnt will not throughout bear quo- scan and Voltaire. 1 sludl give one 
Lotion) pm porting to be a proclaim)- stanza, from which it will be seen 
tion at the time of Lent: in which all that the author is not of the Deliver- 
the ills of mankind, ! om the murder auce-of-Europe side in politics, 
of Abel to the cnnuicipation of our 

Pour avoir dcs gardiens st«rs 
On prodigue Par aux Suisscs ; 

Nos soldals nc sont pas purs, 

C >n voit trop leurs cicatrices : 

S’lls etaient a Waterloo 

West la fautedc llousseuu : 

S’ils meurent dc niiscrc, 

C'cst la faute de Voltaire. 

Mandcmtnt des Vicaircs-Gcncrava, de Paris. 

The “ Champ d’Asyle ” is free a poet, if he had not made it his am- 
from moral objection, and shows that bitiou to be sung in the cabarets. I 
Beranger could lia\ c done better as think it may bear translation. 

* Then is less mischief in these, because less disguise and insidious refinement, than 
in Pamj’s. The latter is tfie Ftnuh Little. The same remark applies to the licences 
which these two poets take with religion. Highly wrought and polished blasphemy has 
in it more ol‘ malignity and guilt than burlesque irreverence. Beranger affects an 
Epirtucuii air; but ins ridicule is pointed rather at the abuses of religion, ns exemplified® 
in the practice and p*- aching of the monkish priesthood, than at religion in itselw 

Dfc. 1 H* 21 . *.» Q 
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' THE RETilLAT. 

Un chef de bannis courageux, &c. 

'Twas a chief of valorous exiles 
Sought a shelter o’er the wave. 

From a jealous savage nation 
Ait asylum lor the brave: 

“ Europe banish'd us ! ye children 
Of tlu forests! hear our stoi y ; 

Indians! listen—we are Ftenchinen, 

Take ye pity on our gloiy ! 

“ That it is still quails the mouarehs, 
l)j ives us from our straw-ruof'il slied. 

Thence we sprang our rights avenging ; 
Twenty kingdoms bow’d the head: 

Peace we conquer'd, long retreating 
As our banners on waul came ; 

Indians! listen—we are Fienchmen, 

Take ye pity on our fame. 

“ Albion trembled in her Indies, 

When our soldiers’ joyous shout 

From the pyramids’ dark chambers 
Forced the ancient echoes out: 

Centuries are too short to number 
These exploits so high in stoiy : 

Indians ! listen—we axe Frenchmen, 

Take ye pity on our glory. 

u From our ranks a man emerging 
Said, * The God of earth ami:’ 

Vagrant kings in haggard terror 
Crouch’d before his lightening eye; 

From afar they hail'd his palace. 

As their God conjuiexl his name : 

Indians! listen—we are Fienchmen, 

Take ye pity on our fame. 

“ But he falls—liis veteran soldiers 
With one comrade plough the deep ; 

Wandering to your distant climate 
They their countiy’s blessings weep: 

May that country rise for even 

From the Loire’s fierce wreck and shame 1 

Indians ! listen—we arc Fienchmen, 

Take ye pity on our fame. 

u He was silent. Then a savage 
Answer’d, r God the storm hath stay’d : ’ 

Warriors ! share ye in our treasures— 
Rivers, fields, and foicst-shade : 

On the tree of peace inscribe we 
Words of one of warlike name ; 

“ Indians! listen—we are Frenchmen, 

Take ye pity on our fame.” 

Soil of refuge ! thou art hallow'd ! 

Here til* asylum—city place : 

Haven sure gainst faithless loituue 
For the hapless of oui race. 
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On De Bcrangcr and De la Martino. 

Here, perchance, our sons, relating' 

Deeds that shall transcend our story. 

Shrill exclaim “ Lo ! we are Frenchmen! 

Take ye pity on our glory!" 

]>e la Martino, author of the Me- blends adroitly loyalty and devotion : 
ditations l’octiqucs, is, as his title liis address to the infant Duke of 
intimates, a serious poet. He is the llourdeaux will supply an iustance in 
most in vogue, as times arc, for he point. 


Quand ties pastcurs la trou]»c errnnte 
1’arlait d’un Moise nouveau, 

De la nuit declarant la voile 
line mysti-rieusc i-toilc 
I .cs conduisit vers un bereeau : 
lit comma ces row de l’Aurore, 

I'u hullm i, quo moil ame ignore, 
JMc tail iiilori r un infant J ! 


No doubt tlie instinct of io"Uimaoi/. 
There is ;i strange ihupsody with 
tin title of Di M-A/ioii : a title which 
h meant, 1 suppose, to give out that 
•l is all i'u fi-itif, .is the ehihlien say."* 
Truly I am ul.id of it. The poem is 
a sort of jailing remonstranee with 
tls Deity lot his pel mission of moral 
evil and human su He ring ; groans, 
Kais, shrieks,—and what is odd 
i iiough, blasphemies, it is Inoadly 
. ssutid in no voiy /- hoseu terms, are 


the “ incense ” in which he particu¬ 
larly delights. This dashing tone of 
Manielieism is, indeed, discovered by 
our modern poets and romance- 
writers to be the grand secret of the 
true sublime style: but I am at a 
loss to perceive by what right the 
author of “ Desespoir ” takes Lord 
llyrou to t.isk, and c.ills liiin “ fallen 
angel/’ Let us look a little at this 
mentor ol Childe Harold. 


Lorsque du cri-ateur la parole f.Vondc 
Dans une lieure fatale cut enfante lc month 
l»cs gemics du chaos. 

Do son (ruvre imparfniie il detouma la fare, 

Li d’un pied di d ligntuK lo lampint dans l’espact, 
Hentra dar.s son repos. 


Tlii-. it is to be a loyalist and a de¬ 
votee: if pool ]h runner laid written 
this supeib cfli<>inn, all the saloons 
in Fat is would have tried out “ ah 
I imj,ii !” 

De la Alai tine has the credit v ith 
out English critic s of juojhitml 
//minihis. The above, 1 lake it, is 
one of them. I should uither call 
them fdi-fetched conceits. There is 
• something of ialso sentiment and la¬ 
borious artificial prettiness in his ge¬ 
neral poetry which iietiay s effort, and 
consequently weakness. His inquiry 
of a moonbeam, that straggles through 
the rift of a cloud, is in this taste, 
and, I doubt not, is quoted ami 
petted with much lisping approba¬ 
tion : 

Jo songe il cc uk qui ne soul plus— 
Douce lumierc ! • t-tn h nr unit' / 


This glitters ; and so does ice. Ho 
sometimes rings the changes on the 
same thought bv way of eking out a 
stanza: and in bis elegiac musings, 
lie gets too often upon stills, and tires 
himself with striving after great ami 
surprising thoughts. Thus he talks 
of leaping up and clinging to the 
Min, and whirling with I mi round 
the hemisphu e : and this is merely to 
tell us that however v\ hie his light 
extends, it can discover no spot 
which is joyous in his eyes. A very 
common thought, which did not ro- 
quiie all this contortion to express it. 
(I.! another occasion, having eom- 
paied himself to a withered leaf, lie 
suddenly puts on a stout air, as if he 
meant to be sublime in earnest ; and, 
aceoidinuly, lie calls on the north 
winds to snatch him, Monsieur dc la 


* The poet relieves himself of a good portion of this hypothetical scepticism in the 
piece entitled L.i Foi ; and then makes all square by describing hiuiself as “ cxlialant 
la doutc 11 le blaspheme; ” of which the following is a tolerable sample ; 

Itt-ponds moi JYicu cruel' s’il est vrai quo In sois. 
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On De Brr anger and Do la Martini ■. 


Marliiie, from the face of the earth. 
This profound way of writing lias a 
name among os and we call it Delhi 
Crusean. Headers have been struck 
at first .sight with mi appearance of 
more obsuvalion of natural innigeiy 
than is common with French poets 
There is a solemn soothing tone in 
his colouring, and a sort of romantic 
«*tleit in his local scenery, which in¬ 
dicate pictorial and poetic feeling ; 
but in the associated rellexions theic 
is, as J have befoio hinted, a po\ i rly 
of sentiment. There is aunstuieof 
frippery and i ominon-plnce in many 
of those lyrical mi d it at ions, which 
are intended to reeoul eithei his own 
solitary reveries or the tendei pliilo- 
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sopliy of his mistress, while solilo- 
quizing and apostrophizing iime in a 
boat on the lake bj moonlight. IJis 
best jiibces seem to he those of a re¬ 
ligious and argumentative cast. The 
poem on Piayct, indeed, is embroi¬ 
dered here and there w ith his cli.i- 
raeleii.stie affectations. 'finis having 
conceived the idea ot the universe 
being the temple of l)eil\ (he had 
not tai to reai li tor the conception'!, 
ho goes on to designate earth as the 
altar, the skiis as tin dome, the 
Stars as the tapirs, aid the < lining 
clouds ns the h lines ot hnnkiiu cine. 
What follow s is hctld, and will not 
siilli i by bi iiu taken out of its oii- 
gitiul di ess. 


Hut is the temple \oiccL -s? uhcie the hj unis 
liaised to the monarch of this mm vcllcius win Id 
All round is silent. ’Tis the heat f alone 
►speaks ill that silence: ’tis tlit* masoning tlioajh< 
'i’iuit gives tile im' v ci.»c .a voii ■ ; that mount 1 - 
On night’s pale gl ’.nns and on tlm breeze’s v ini , 
A living iueensL to the (,oil on l.ieh ; 

(fives language io mention, ;md with thru. 
Matciial intiibieatlies tli adoiing spiiit. 


A still more favourable extinct shall be gi\en in the oiigmal \c< 

Is* mort inVnloure on viiin if 1 si ombre-. fui < 1" 

Ala raison voit le jour a tr.ivirs co tom lms. 

< ’< >t le tl'-miiT dogre ipii ui’upprorhe tli tni- 
<”cst lc voile qui tombe entie t.t f.m it mi i 
Hate pour mm, Sihrniur, cc moment qiu j’uii] lim 
On si dues tes secrets tu Its ntuns cm ore, 

Jintmds iln haut do citl le cri de mes besoms • 

L’utome et runivers unit 1’ohjet de tes sums : 
lies dons de ta bonle snulnns nmn indigent, c; 

Kourris num corps de pain, nmn ianc il’ispi raia e ; 
Rechauffe d’uri regard dr trs jeiix tout -pmsna tit, 

Alim esprit Eclipse par I’onihrc di met- sens ; 
lit, routine le solcil .isjiire Lirosfc, 

Hans ton sein, a juinai,, ,ib l o.bt inn pensre. 


There would, indeed, he a “ wea¬ 
riness of the flesh ” were 1 to cuin- 
nu nt on all the miscellanies in vvs -e 
which catch the cvc on the book¬ 
stalls of the Palais Royal in red or 
blue inaible eovers, w'itli plates in 
whieli whiskered French poets. Item 
orreafi in Hessian boots, and with 
rigidly bent hats, are occupied, to the 
glory of Parisian costume and of 
lithography, in taking dow n lyres from 
cypress-trees. It will suffice to no¬ 
tice a few. Some arc emeriti; others 
still eat salad. 

• La 11aR i'Lhas put together enor¬ 
mous bundles of verses: Discourses 
in Verse, downed by the Arndeviic 


I"uui< t aise, odes, and othei tiling • 
In tiagedy lie was the pop’ll of A ol- 
taiu, who s.,id of him that “ lu 
could In. at the men, but did not 
know' how to bake.” 7/ '•mi i hnnff«> 
le join *, mil is it ne bn if /ms emit . 
His best play is the ('unite de 
Wat wick," in which, howevei, he 
makes Warw ick die fighting for the 
house of York instead of for that of 
Lancaster. In liis “ ('oms de Lit¬ 
erature,” (for w hich the French call 
him their Qnhutilinn, as they call 
Marmontcl their L'wi>inits, on the 
credit of his “ Klemcns de Litfera- 
tme,”) Lallarpe bestiired himself to 
"how that Ficncli liteiaturc was all 
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in all li< tossed Sh ikspi ue gond 
Milton,* and ti nnph I l*opi Du 
sum pirt md pi tid mt v uiity jn i il 
m oiu tuis when he Willi's 
Vtists himself In his Dithu mdm 
to the Mi uk of \ olt mi \u li ivc this 
< oii]>U t 

Aujit s <1 ( r billon .Lw'ivlc hi plan 
lie « intui pie surpris iU si von suipissf, 

is v 111 mi 1 t hi tnd in th 
ipdri in 'is eflits di I i n dun 
i h n ijx tu In i dls S/ I anil it 

li v iu<|ii u tie I hoinson 
pil< li oi nnpiidf mi it which hi lnd 
tire idy timed inhisjnosi mtiquis 
It inn hi worth whih pi l to look 
it St I uribtrl 

l lie mthm of thi ‘ S iison 
w islii s to piisimli us ud it mu f 
hi owned his suetndid in pirsu ul- 
m_ linns 11 th it hi Ins stuuk out 
i ))itli iiitncly distuiit fioni th it 
tu Idi n hv 1 lmms m “ | hoinson 
il sums iiinid d m iking2s dim nl- 
u mil it is St I unhiits oh|iit to 
in I hi i helovid Vn intitlu is, 

III i li »u mot i ilv i\s sum thin*, 

with i In ii hiu in 1 ut tin I'iniilii 

1 1 it )l l ) I < l till s tllll S lit is 

Il 1 iwlulith I iim li stunihh in 
i u l t > \I Hon is if III i uuld oi I 

1 1 I with fl «,! <om\ ind tin tiui- 

II I ii I i I t ini md p i tin s 
i I it iitlt J it h ndv, ut uith- 
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in the pio\ ini i of h ith pm t Ilowr- 

iv i a*tcr tkt foi rn il ii in mm merit 
of t ntw thi or> ol mi d | itiv and 
ittii tin hi i >,mg l i'<i <1 St 
L unlit it s i rilic, we tumid it le ist 
ii iv t looked foi soui tiling ori^md 
md it w ill not hi t isv for a belicv c r 
in pi i fins md tiitiial nourishes to 
trust lus own tjis, when ho finds 
i mm lunihifnd silhoiuttc oi 
i hoitiMi i s ^otgious hut in isterly 
ni tun , not merely the genual plan 
hut ll i n Inn iti il t ids being with- 
o I iimnoiiy uloptid fiom the JEn- 
b h Ii ]>oit In shoit vu hue the 
]h noimn i nd 1 iln in of the pto¬ 
il ni vi ti n ul ulv ik tiilul and 

di e th d with thi mti ich tngeil re¬ 
lit I of <)>isndicil tilt flu worthy 
pit his i ven given us t h ithing 
s ii uititkd, ‘ Dim n mil List,* 
whnh is i piltiy vtisiou of Utintcn 
md Mn ilii tligr idt d by Ik nth 

tossnes It tin leidu of the Hi¬ 
nt \id |)l SLl QUOt it ill dll lint i- 

v oiu il 1 spu im n in point ot du turn 
mil msihiiti n) Ii rnnmdid of 
‘ <) ijius n i v dlibus II i mi w ill lu 
not Ii i pi illy iiimndi l oi III mi- 
son \it "\I St \j mil ill who 

rs Ihiou li tin inis ol thi uu- 
m ds d dl tin o'd \ u^ili in as 
will is I horn som in i ommoii-p) u i s 
ii illv du mis tli it he ii dl tin turn 
no h ss nii^,in il tli in ch innin^ 


(hi Dc Bei anger and Di hi Marl me 


Oil* I i j u oiu il n s uiirsjm >ruli 
O 1 ivii rnisi ml i i \ 1 lit ihs n onts, 

V s I i i it 1 In virilun * 

<Ji i m ji i ii ins 1 1 \ ill i ol si ri 
On il nun ts tie I uni tpu j ite 1 1 tin il 

i i 1 1 I Nil ut n ir si u \ t cli u til 

I mr l j ullir sis i ills piecvpit pis, 

* 1 ill fl m l u kuis ni isis u^ontu 

'Isi inn! mn hs Jiun lili ' )itiis 

l) lil nil nti Ins 1 1tier I s ci uluu 
I In i l l lspui iks i ni\ liuruuni 1 1 uu 
l I i iluruu t ik loin nics tns it mi ) uisu , 
til t ur >nn d mibrr mt uu iU ti u licar, 

? I r ivei us m p ix Its h us. lie 1 upi itiur 


liuf whit in den ill v injures thi 
i (It 1 1 of llu i ur d d t ills of flu pm in 
mil w h il would done suflut to de- 
ti i mu i 1 hoinson s mime asm d»k su- 
pmoiityof t isti mil fulmg, is tin 
pott of sunpk n dm ( is the pi tl ni¬ 
tre of St I uiiImiI sfjh J 
sim is i little too till id d hut he 
dm s not iiumnui out horn thi 
I'lidhioii the i Id du t powdered 
* no*- it il b odde s \ jt i it uid 


F /ms md tim md the ii t when- 
i v i i hi li is ot t ision to uu nlioti thi* 
st i oi llu wind oi the huvist 
1 1L us < onu h u k to oui own 
turn s 

M11 t i \ ov i h is made home ch - 
vti viisj ms fimn the Iliad When 
hi s vs of \ehdks, 

son enorme poitnnc 
Tv ijoniu si us 1 iuer— 

1 ‘hows m attention to^the II*>- 
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meric traits of barbarian * bulk of 
stature which Pope wants. Mille- 
voye complimented Napoleon with 
a poem on Austeriitz, and dedicated 
to the Empress the metrical ro¬ 
mance of “ Charlemagne at Pavia.” 
|t is written in irregular rhyme, and 


HI)oc. 

in ten-syllable verse, and is airy and 
elegant. The machinery is supplied 
by the machinations of an enamour¬ 
ed and vindictive fairy. The follow¬ 
ing pietty invocation has equal 
merit in the numbers and the ima¬ 
gery : 


“ Sylphcs brillans, aimables infideles,” 
Illusions, compagnes d’amour, 
l’rencz vos lutlib ot pnrfunuz vos ailcs; 

Ki tant do fois voUre invisible essaim, 

Glissant dans 1’ombie aux heures du mystuc, 
fit aoupirer la vierge solitaire, 

Et souleva l’albatie de son sien; 

Si par vos soins le miroir dc la nue, 

Qui se colore aux flouimcs du matin, 
lad presents dans un riant lointain 
l>u jeunc amant 1’appurenre in conn ue; 

A la lueur du magi quo Jlanibcau 
Acrompagnez moil nocturne voyage; 

“ Je vous prepare un tnomplu nouveau 
Kile se tut: dans la troupe volnge 
Un bruit fiatteur douccincnt circula; 

Coniine le bruit du mobile feuillage, 

Ou l'abcillc aux inontagnes d’Hybla.” 


VitiiJn is an agree tilde writer ; but 
his subjects are too local and tem¬ 
porary to excite much interest 
among us. lie takes the tone of 
1 * 0 ) 10 , from whom he borrows, and 
has written an epistle on the “ Uti¬ 
lity ot Criticism,” and two satires, 
ft Ijes Visiles" and <e Ma .Tournee" 
Lr Gouvf is the French Rogers. 
He is the author of “ Les Souvenirs,” 
t( La Sepulture,” e< La Melancolie,” 
and ‘ f Le Merite des Femmes.” In 
the latter he defends the sex, like a 


/irevu. vie vnlier, aunitid Milton and 
Pope, and ians;u-ks all hisloiy in 
their favour: 

Tout connnandi l’.i’riour, menu. J’idr latrie, 

c'lelaims the gallant Flint hmam 
'file style of LcGnmc pai lakes of 
the common French detect: it is too 
diilactic. The poems are latliei 
essays in verse than poems. \\ r e 
meet, however, with pleasing pas¬ 
sages ; as in the allusion to the ce¬ 
meteries of Switzerland. 


• 

La, les siens, pr< s du temple, 

Vont deposei sa cemlrc cn un liocugc epais, 

Y plan lent des lilas, des roses, do, wallets, 

Arrosent chacjne -jour leurs tiges abreuvoes ; 

II semble qu’en ces fleurs, par leurs mains cultiv(t\>, 

Ils raniment l’objct pr» s d’llles inhume, 

Et respiTei.t son ame cn leur houflle unbaunn*. 

Lacenio. 


* Ilonier describes Achilles returning his sv'nril by the ciicumstance of lib pressing 
his In a eu hand on the hilt : Pope had not the courage to retain tins; hut bays tamely 
and taylyr-like, 

“ In the s/u at ft return’d the shining Matlr." 

Drydcn saw the beauty, and tried to seize it, by transferring the force of the epithet to 
the verb: 

u And in the shining scabbard plunged the sword 
but this suggests rather impetuosity of foiling than gigantic strength. Cowpcr has it— 

“-- On his silver hilt the force 

Of his hi oad hand impressing, suit tin* bhde 
Home to its test:— 

This is too much laboured; note mo. 
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IN MY BOWER SO BRIGHT. 

I n my bower so bright 
As I lay Inst night. 

The moon through the fiesh leaves streaming. 
There were sounds i’ the air, 

33ul I could not tell where, 

5lor if I were waking or diearning. 

'Twns the sound of a lute 
To a voice half mute. 

That sunk when I thought it was swelling ; 
Ami it came to my eats 
As if drown’d in the tears 

Ol the being whose woes it was telling. 

Some accents I heaid 
AVeic like those of the bird 

Who the lee-long night is mourning ; 

And some were like those 
That we heai, when the lose 

Sighs for her Zrphyi’s re turning. 

The tones were so swe» t, 

1 thought il most meet 
Tin y should not be tones of gladness , 

Theie arc notes so fine, 

Tli.it weie nn lod\ mine 

They should only belong to s.ulucss 

And the aii-eu atme sung. 

And the wild lute mug 

Like the hell when a dumb is dying . 

1 ran tell no mo, 

[hit the tale was of wo, 

Fm the -omuls weie all lost in the sighing. 

And still it sung on 
r| ill the stais weie gone, 

And the* sun llitough the ile-ws was peeping : 
When 1 woke in my bower,— 

Leeiy h .it, e\ *ny How e i, 

I'Jeiiy lmd, e\eiy blossom— was wtepmg 1 


FOREST LEGENDS. 


No. II. 

BRAIMJATJR JN T1IK 8F.VKNTIJKNTH CKNTURY. 


Tin it ► is se.ueely any period in 
the annals of England more leplete 
with tiyingoi inteiesling events,Ilian 
the I.it let pait ol tl^e reign ol lift* 'di¬ 
lated (Jinnies; when the hand of the 
ihild was lifted against the lather !-- 
hiolhci against biolliu !—each ad- 


lieiing with frantic i.igernesa to the 
cause lie had espoused, totally hetil- 
less of the confusion and misery such 
stiife* must entail upon their fa¬ 
milies. 

Dining this eia of public calamity, 
no part ol England paituok more 
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largely or entered more actively and the flocks to herd together in 
into the ’different feuds, than Leices- every shadowy nook, in search of 
tershire and the adjoining county of shelter. u 

Nottingham. Scarcely a peasant re- The woman. Priestly, hail fixed 
mained inactive, to such a pitch was her abode in a spot, lonely enough, 
party spirit carried; and it is well but one well adapted to her voca- 
xnown, that most of the principal tion, being seated about half way up 
families were subject to the greatest a considerable eminence, whose top, 
reverses of fortune, which they bore crowned with dark gianite, hewn 
with heroic fortitude, so ardent were and shapen by nature into a thou- 
they in the cause they had under- sand fantastic forms, hung in frown- 
taken. ing grandeur over it. Close by the 

Numerous arc the incidents hand- mud-built cottage of the dame, but 
ed down to us, from these eventful rather above it, issued a small stream, 
times; but the following tale, de- which, springing fiom amongst the 
scriptive of circumstances connected rocks, and falling with c onsiderablc 
with the then noble mansion at Brad- velocity over them, seived by its 
gate, and affording some account of monotonous sound to impress the 
it, in its pristine splendour, has in- mind with a still more puw crful foel- 
terested us, since we confess a strong ing of solitariness J One ragged half 
attachment to the place, even in its decayed oak bent its withered trunk 
present dilapidated lonely state ! and across it, serving the double purpose 
wc are anxious to impress others with of sheltering the habitation with its 
the same favourable feelings.’*' lew remaining branches, and of af- 

It was near the hour of noon, on fording a passage over the stream 
a fair summer’s day, that a party of when swollen by the laiu that ocra- 
yonng maideus were observed taking sionally poured into it from the surn- 
their course along the valley which mil of the acclivity: and which, with 
separates some of the highest emi- the exception of a few evergreens 
nences of Charnwode. cultivated by tin 1 miserable tenant 

They were gaily dressed, itt what of the cottage, w.rs the only foliage 
might be considered their best holi- worthy of commemoration on th.it 
day attire ; ami as the bright rays of side ol the eminence, 
the sun iell full upon them, they ex- By the side of this little brook, 
hihited a pleasing and interesting which from Dame l’ricstly’s habita- 
spectacle. Most of these damsels tion descended in a winding course 
bore a small basket upon their arm, along the valley, paced tire already 
containing some little trifle, such as mentioned maidens, in i lose and 
kerchiefs, ribbons, or fruit, accord- eager converse, ea< h countenance 
ing to the means they severally exhibiting a faithful pictuie of what 
possessed. was at that instant passing in her 

The truth is, these young maidens heart. In outward appearance the 
were pursuing a journey, in their group seemed composed chiefly of 
imagination of no small import, be- the lower order of fenndt s; but the 
ing no other than a visit to a certain Dame’s habitation w T as the resort of 
wise woman,called Deborah Priestly, rich as well as poor, male as well as 
a person well known in that neigh- female!—Persons rtf all rank, of all 
bourhood, who had the reputation of ages, were at times observed steal- 
possessing more craft than was usual ing along the road that led to her 
in the art of foretelling events. The abode, seeking for advice in the try- 
weather was hot ami sultry, not a jug difficulties of the times; and, to 
cloud was visible to disturb the deep do her justice, the old woman had 
azure of the heavens, or break the penetration and adroitness sufficient 
long unvaried line of„blue vapour to make herself useful to such as had 
that spread itself over the sides and faith enough to seek her. 
summits of the hills, making the very In this party, however, thcie 
flowers to droop through weariness, were two, who differed greatly from 

* Bradg&te iv still a fine ruin on the verge of Charnwode in Ticiristcrshirc ; but as 
it has been already so amply and pathetically described by «• very pb isi"g .md popular 

writer, in the Lovuom Mi c. v/ui:, wc shall not ai nre'cnt notice 1 . farther. 

< 1 
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the* rest, and these lingered apart, as 
though they were either ashamed of 
their errand or their company.— 
Whichever it might be, no two 
damsels ever afforded a stranger oon- 
tuist than they did to each other, 
and they seemed as if they were 
themselves conscious of it; for, though 
a feeling of pride appeared to draw 
them from their companions towards 
each other, they neither looked or 
spoke, but kept as far apart as the 
narrowness of the rocky ascent would 
permit. One of these maidens, to 
judge by external appearance, seem¬ 
ed born to command; her form was 
eiect, her step film, she advanced 
haughtily, whilst marks of scorn and 
piide were legibly imprinted upon 
her brow ; her dress was costly, and 
the basket which she boro upon her 
arm, in which her little offering was 
deposited, glittered with many a 
splendid gewgaw. The tread of the 
other was more elastic, she seemed 
something of the “ fairy tribe” as 
she bounded over the mossy surface, 
so light and agile were her move¬ 
ments. The dress of this young girl, 
though f.ir above that of her com¬ 
panions, saving - the one who, like 
heisell, had lingered behind, was so 
modest and indefinite as to nmler it 
difficult lo determine in what sphere 
of life she mined, lmd not her ex- 
tiemc beauty, and the elegance with 
w hit'll she moved, bespoke lier of 
high rank; jet so unassuming wa« 
-lie withal, that it should seem as if 
l lie very eireiunstauc e drew down 
iipou'lier the envy ot her companion, 
who every now and then greeted her 
with a glance of scorn as she passed 
silently along. Despite ot this an¬ 
noyance, the poor girl continued 
her way; and though a shade of 
anxiety seemed spread over her 
countenance, she met the regards of 
her associate with so sweet and irre¬ 
sistible a smile as might have dis¬ 
armed a heart less alive to philan¬ 
thropy : as it was, she amused her¬ 
self by gathering the wild flowerets 
that grew among the rocks; and 
having culled several, wiped them 
carefully, and picked away every 
bit of loose grass from athwart tjjeir 
^sterns, she formed them into a little 
bouquet, .and placed them in her 
bosom. 

Having puu-cd toi a moment un- 
<lqf the csae^-hc heat to which they 


were exposed, the younger of these 
females stepped aside from the path 
they were pursuing, and, bending 
over the stream, took a draught of 
its refreshing coolness ; but that ac¬ 
tion, natural as it was, drew down 
upon her the censure of her com¬ 
panion, on whose features sat a 
double portion of the scorn before 
so manifest, as she murmured; 

“ It is art evil course, lady, that* 
turns aside either right or left, when 
Dame 1’riestly’s dwelling is the goal 
sought for! Hitter will be the por¬ 
tion of her who dares it.” 

“ 1 know of no evil likely to befal 
those who intend none,” said the 
other simply ; “ 1 seek the abode of 
Deborah lor good, not ill, and I 
doubt me much, if the old woman 
w'ill concern herself wliether^l slake 
my thirst at this fair stream or not.” 

No fai tlier altercation ^passed, but 
the scornful fair one drew the folds 
ot her i ich robe more clos-ely about 
hei, and darting another look of 
contempt, advanced onwards;—the 
jounget one followed her example, 
but it was not till she had tarried an 
instant, to press again the clear be¬ 
verage to her lips, and tic up her 
locks, which from the action had 
fallen wantonly upon her shoulders. 

Eager in expectation and in hope, 
and refreshed by the momentary 
pause they had made, the youthful 
party went rapidly on, and as the 
white curling smoke of the Dame’s 
cottage became contrasted with the 
deep blue sky, each heart btat lighter 
and more animated. 

“ There is old Deborah’s dwell¬ 
ing !" exclaimed the foremost fe¬ 
male. “ Think you the old lass will 
be propitious to-day ? ” 
f ‘ And why not? ” 

“ Nay, she is not always in good 
humour; when 1 w f as here some 
weeks ago, she would neither ac¬ 
cept my present, nor hear me speak, 
but called me, ‘ silly minx,’ and bade 
me go home to tend my father’s kinc, 
like a fool as 1 was ! ” 

“ Well, she shall not serve me so,” 
said another, a pdrt young maiden, 
somewhere between eighteen and 
twenty — (l For my share. I'll not 

budge till she has-” 

“ Aye, we shall see,” said the 
first. 

“ And we .shall sec,” said the same. • 
whose name was Alice; “ ito-~no— 
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•be must solve all my perplexities, 
for 1 am not going to waste my time 
and my money tor nothing.” 

She spoke in so determined a tone, 
anil tossed her head first on one side, 
and then on the other, so pertly, 
that Ally's companions looked at her 
'with astonishment; they however 
answered not, but drawing mecha¬ 
nically around her, by their actions 
, showed as If they voluntarily plaeed 
themselves beneath her'banner. 

Deborah Priestly was picking a 
few pot-herbs in her little garden, 
fertile purpose of rendering her scanty 
meal more toothsome, when the 
voices of the party reached her 
car. She looked hastily over the low 
hedge, and perceiving their approach, 
gathered her herbs together, at the 
same time exclaiming, 

“ So, so, an my old eyes deceive 
me not, theic is more profitable work 
iu store than gathering of pot-herbs. 
—Well, ‘It’san ill wind that blows 
nobody good,’ as the proverb saycth, 
and ‘ Where no counsel is, the peo¬ 
ple fall! ’—Aye, aye, it’s all right.” 

The Dame had leisure, not only to 
gain her dwelling, but to place her¬ 
self in her high narrow bucked eaue 
chair, with all the usual solemnities 
and formalities customary on high 
occasions, ere the youthful party en¬ 
tered her habitation. When they 
did, she was sitting with her back 
towards the door, one log crossed 
over the other, and a hand, whose 
lank sinewy fingers seemed to have 
long disclaimed kindred with any 
thing like mortality, resting careless¬ 
ly upon a blue liusey-woolsey apron 
that covered her knee. She neither 
moved nor spoke, as Ally and her 
companions with light step advanced 
into the inteiior of tlic dwelling, but 
sat with eyes uplifted anti lips that 
moved without sound, apparently 
altogether unconscious of her present 
intruders. But Ally was not easily 
intimidated; she placed her basket 
upon the hewn block, and advancing 
towards her, peeped into the old 
woman’s face, with a look in which 
anxiety and impertinence were almost 
equally blended, at the same time ex¬ 
claiming : 

“ Be the weirds abroad, or at 
home, good Dame ?—Ah,—I see it 
is the latter.” 

. <“ The weird of destruction will 

hover ovW you, ye silly fool,” said 


the beldame bitterly, withdrawing 
her sharp grey eye from the object 
it had hitherto rested upon, and fix¬ 
ing it upon the maiden with an ex¬ 
pression of contempt aud anger.— 
“ What, is it you. Ally Spenser, who 
cannot let a body rest?—And why 
are you here again, troubling decent 
orderly people with such silly i 1 ot- 
chets as lloat tnrough your brain ?— 
Have I not warned you to desist 
from such fooleries ? ” 

“ You have, mother, but-” 

“ Well then, I say again, get you 
gone, silly wench; aye, and all of 
you, for Deborah Priestly hath higher 
work to perfonn than what can ap¬ 
pertain to such love's gecr, as you 
desired to be informed of-’’ 

She waved her hand authoritative¬ 
ly^ as she finished, but the maidens, 
either appalled liy her manner, or 
unwilling toietuiu without the intel¬ 
ligence they sought, stood motiordes., 
gazing on her with nil ixpiessiou 
quite the revet se of what then coun¬ 
tenances had befoie exhibit!d. A 
pause of sonu moments ensued ; at 
length Alice i entitled tomew hat moie 
diffidently: 

“ Will you i rally send us b.u-K 
through all this bioiling sun with¬ 
out one w ord ? ” 

“Aye, mairy will I,” ansivcml 
the Dame spitefully, “ and all the 
like of you, ye silly butteillies— 
And so, you wmdtl lie scut thing yom 
wings, lorsooth, and expect th.it 
Old Deb should lend a hand tow.mis 
hastening your destruction?- Nay, 
nay, the couutiy might well cry out 
upon me then, and say I did them 
wrong.—But it must not be.—So get 
you gone, l say again ; and see you 
come no more liithei w'aid, till the 
tide of war shall have ebbed, foi 
there will be bloody work of it.” 

Despairing oi success, and accus¬ 
tomed to her intimidating mannei 
(for Dame Priestly rvded the neigli- 
boui hood with a rod of iiou), the 
mortified damsels moved in gloomy 
silence from the hovel, watched by 
the old woman till several had dis¬ 
appeared; then, as if suddenly re¬ 
collecting herself, she added, in the 
saipe stern accents:— 

“ Yet stay,—*1 see two among you 
who even now may turiy.—I mean 
yonder tall lair one whose lip speak- 
eth disdain, who e blow IcLinelli 
with piidc !—Lei Uiis damsel rumpo. 
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and with her the one whose robe of 
fairest white seems to vie with the 
lilies that bedeck her bosom !—These 
t wo I have tidings for." 

Pleased that they at least should 
not have come on a vain errand, the 
two females stepped nimbly aside; 
but the Dame noticed them no far¬ 
ther till the receding footsteps of 
their companions were no longer to 
be heard in the valley, and then, 
moving her eyes slowly from the 
door ol' her cottage to its present in¬ 
mates, she thus addressed them:— 

“ Ami you, Hamoise of Haven- 
stone, and Marian of Bradgale, 
what are you come hither to learn?" 

She regarded them doubtfully, as 
she uttered the question ; indeed so 
peculiarly forbidding was the expres¬ 
sion of her countenance at the mo¬ 
ment, that the younger one inVoIun- 
taiily shuddered; the Lady llamoise 
i eplied : 

“11 ad the fame of Deborah Priestly 
been less abroad, good Mother, per¬ 
haps neither my present companion 
nor myself had now vLited you. As 
it is, 1 at least would know (since 
doubtless you profess not what you 
cannot vouch . >r), whether Ralph 
of llavcnstoue ami the bold Baron 
who so recently rode away beside 
him, may pro per in their under¬ 
takings? Whether those they ho¬ 
nour with their allection* may ex¬ 
pect them to return triumphantly, 
laving laurels at their feet?” 

The voice of the maiden was 
slightly agitated as she spoke, but 
her manner savoured so much of 
pride ami sarcasm, as she touched 
upon the peculiar calling of the old 
woman, that Deborah felt highly of¬ 
fended. 

• “ We are not ignorant of the lofty 

character of the Lady Hamoise, 
she replied disdainfully, nor the 
condescension she has stooped to, in 
seeking our humble dwelling; and 
we shall answer faithfully." 

She lixetl her eyes keenly upon 
her, as if she would have read what 
was passing in her mind, remained a 
few moments silent, and then in a 
slow and solemn accent began : 

“ Uriel' be the tidings that havwill 
/”>» them ! —Shall the House of Raven- 
r stone go free?—No. Ralph of Ra- 
venstone must return to the walls of 
his forefathers, shortvi by the head 
th„tn when he quitted them ! They 


shall bury him silently, for there 
shall bo no tear shed over Ids re¬ 
mains, save what shall flow from the 
eyes of her who now asks his des¬ 
tiny 1 Aye, and the bold Baron 
whose gilded rowels arc now sheath¬ 
ed in the sides of his courser,—he 
shall flee for safety over the great 
waters! and the lady of his love 
shall behold him no more i 

“ Such is your fortune, fair dame ; 
accuse me not, if I have dealt honest* 
ly by you." 

She gave the usual token for de¬ 
parture as she ceased, aiul reseated 
herself in the chair she had risen 
from at the commencement of the 
Lady llamoise's address. Her manner 
seemed to indicate a determination 
not to be troubled w itli farther ques¬ 
tions ; but her auditor did npt ap¬ 
pear inclined to put any ; for haugh¬ 
tily gathering up her robe Alice more, 
with a look in which terror, malice, 
and disdain were strongly blended, 
she moved from the cottage. 

“Aye—aye, get thee gone, proud 
daughter," said Deborah, relaxing 
somewhat of the severity before so 
con spit nous in her features ; “ for 
the day is not far distant when that 
heart must grieve, that eye change 
its present lofty glance for one of 
sorrow and affliction!" She turned 
towards the other damsel. 

“ Well, my pretty lapwing, and 
what wouldst thou crave with old 
Deborah ? ’’ 

“ Alas, need you ask that ques¬ 
tion," said the young girl tremu¬ 
lously, “ you who are so fully aware 
of all that hath befallen me ? ” 

ec Say raflicr, those who are dear 
to thee," returned the old woman. 
“ Well, well, l sec I have touched 
a chord that vibrates, but I seek not 
to pry into young maidens’ hearts. 
Thou art worthy brave Leonard’s 
love, and ’tis pity the knot was 
not tied ere these bloody feuds be¬ 
gan. But what wouldst thou now 
with me?” 

“ When I think on the evils thnt 
this unhappy contest has heaped 
upon the dear Countess and her fami¬ 
ly !—when l think upon her son— 
estranged as he now is from friends 
and home—and when I heard you, 
my good Dame, heap misery upon the 
daughter of Ravenstone-’’ 

“ Soft yc, soft yc, fair damsel, 
couple not the proud Ilamoibc with 
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thine own gentle lieai t. Why, mai¬ 
den, thou wert not formed in the 
same mould 1 Such a doom as thou 
'hast just heard me pronounce over 
her would drive thy lowly spirit 
from its eaithly tenement! JLlut it 
will sit light upon her. She hath 
coinage lor that, and more too.” 
But to thy own affairs now. 

ef I doubt but lew r beams of joy 
may light upon them,” said Ma> ian. 

“ Why, look ye, sweet one, foi I 
love you too sincerely to deceit e 
you. When a son is opposed to his 
lather!— when the hand of the bro¬ 
ther snuggles with that of his own 
natuial kinsman!—what think you 
must be the result of all these things ? 
Woe to the wife who caresses, woe 
to the mother who boie them. And 
such is the Lady at Iliad gate's lot. 
Such is thine, fair Mai ian !” 

Marian sighed. 

“ Where hath the youmr lad hid 
himself demanded Debmah. “Is 
he sick of strife and of bloodshed.'' 
Will he turn to the anxious lieai(s 
of those who love him ? ” 

“ I would ask that of you,” said 
the maiden, “ that is my cm and heie ; 
of you, Deborah, who know eveiy 
tiling.” 

tc Whist, silly one, impute no more 
knowledge to me than is becoming 
me. Yet thus far 1 will enlighten 
thee. The hour is not yet come that 
shall restoie a son to his parent!—a 
husband to thee. Mm ian! Leonard 
still struggles with fate. When that 
hour does arrive, I will myself iu- 
ftnin thee of it. So hie thee home to 
thy patroness, and say to her that 
old Deborah devotes herself to the 
weal of hei family—the i are of liei 
sou ; nor hound nor hawk of his shall 
be injured, whilst he listens to the 
advice of those about him.” 

“ Oh, keep your faith, good Dame, 
keep your faith but in this instance, 
watch over the life of young Lcoiutd, 
and the blessing of every heart be 
with you.” 

“ tit thine too, fair maid; is it not 
so? I love to raise a blush upon 
that check,” said the old woman 
patting her. 

The face of Maiian rested for an 
instant on her shoulder; she pressed 
her ruby lips to hers, and her whole 
countenance was lit up with giuti- 
ttfrio, as recehing some instructions 
from the uelelamc for the pm ate eai 


of the Countess—she lurm d her steps 
homewai ds. 

It was in the momoiablo year 
1017, when the King’*-afr.i'us had be¬ 
come so desperate that even his 
firmest frauds seemed leady to give 
way to despaii, th.it Dame 1’iiestly 
kept lici piomise towaids tin inha¬ 
bitants of Jliadgate. With iambic! 
gown, hood, and coif, of the pun si 
white, tin* old woman seized the 
knob of her ivory-headed cane, and 
with inoie anility than might bait 
been expected iioiu lici yiais took 
the way to the hall. 

Leoinud, a youugci son of the 
noble owner of the domain, laid 
adhcml firmly by the St nails, wliibt 
his falbei and emeu brotliei had been 
no Jess htiemfous in the cause of the 
Pailiainent. Many had been the 
broils Inal lieai t-i endings this unhap¬ 
py division of opinions had lumight 
upon the family; foi the fieiy and 
high-spirited Leonard, impatient oi 
control, and reckless ol aught th.it 
might he ui. *d unto him by bis 
inoie pinch lit iclathes, stuck closely 
by liis king. Nor was it till that 
monaich was too completely encoded 
in the neb of liis < neinies to admit of 
leliif, that lie suffered hinwlf to lie 
pro ailed upon to listen to tin wishes 
of those w ho lovcnl him. A\ ith his 
family he had hut littK iuteienuise ; 
a few heaits leaned unto him, but 
those weie of the solte r him!. } e t, 
de peiate as the situation of Leon.ud 
seemed to be, then was still om al¬ 
ternative, and the, altei due consul¬ 
tation with the shiewd Dehiaah, the 
anxious Countess elite imine.d to 
adopt. If was to unite the fate's of 
hi l eliseaielid son and the beliotlud 
Marian toeiliter, to send them (loin 
hei into lempoiaiy bauislnuelit, and 
to trust to foi tune ioi luippie*r horns ! 

ilaisli as the nuasuie might see in, 
as reg.udt d the w e lfaie of the gentle 
gill, the lady deemed it wise to adopt 
it; fin she w’cll knew the influente 
she posse sst d o\ ei the mind of Lt o- 
naiel, and she hoped that much good 
might be the icsult. 

It w r as late one evening, and after 
a long and final comet sat ion w'ilh 
her maternal guaidi.ui, that Marian 
e|ultted the hall, to steal silently into 
the spacious p.uk which siuiounded 
it. liei countenance was nmmntul, 
and the* tumbling drop of miiiow 
vet rested on litt elitek - the movil 
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onwards beneath the stately rows of 
chesnuls |hut led from the mansion, 
whose thick foliage, shaded both her 
and its walls from the rtulo gaze 
of the stranger ; but it was with the 
feel in its and the air of one w ho is 
liali doulitlul, half wishful of what 
she is about to do—whose heart is 
anxious for the success of her expe¬ 
dition, hut who trembles under the 
performance of it. 

When :die had gained the extremi¬ 
ty of the spreading thesimts, the last 
glunmei of twilight was fast lading 
Irom the hills. A dark mist had al¬ 
ready spread itself over the valley, 
which, as she iimnergcd into it, com¬ 
municated its chilling influence to 
her lace and bosom. But Marian 
heeded it not, her mind was too 
sensibly alive to the task she had un¬ 
dertaken to ice aid t'llur tlic mois- 
tmo of the air or the approaching 
darkness. She took her way across 
the paik, noi paused until she reach¬ 
ed one ol the pa'lures which opined 
upon t!it forest. IIire .Marian rest¬ 
ed ; foe ihe* noise of lilt s and ol drums 
at that moment sounded fearfully 
upon hoi ear, and made her heart 
beat with teno.. A lew set on.is she 
liskiu d - the sounds died gradually 
nwa\, mul the tinkling ot the so!i- 
tai . sheep b"'l was the only noise 
w liicli siieeec di i them. ICiioouraged 
1*3 the tiumpiiHity that again appeal¬ 
ed to reign, the affrighted maiden 
advanced with cautious loot into the 
open waste; but she had not wan- 
deied far, when'll- w as again star¬ 
tled by the <-!iarp voice of some ore 
near to her. It was Dame Ihiestly, 
on whose countenance sat so much 
wildness and appichcnsion ns to com¬ 
municate itself to Marian. 

“ Tli- lark of Hi ad gale from its 
nest at so chooili-s ;ui hour? Wot 
ye not that hawks and buzzards are 
abroad, fond girl? And what if 
they should crop your flight, pretty 
maid ? ” 

lt Gracious powers,” said Marian 
eagerly, “ what mean you ? Those 
sounds,-” 

£ * Aye,” said Deborah, all the 
cant of her profession rushing into 
her voice and words, * c Those 
'sounds savour of captivity and mur¬ 
der J You left the Lady Countess 
free to walk tinough*the domains of 
her husband, unlettered by tne com¬ 
mands of any one ; could you behold 


her now, you would find her sitting 
in the lonely turret of her chamber, 
in terror and in silcuce, weeping over 
the evil fortunes that oppress her! ” 

l< So soon this change ?" cried 
Marian. 

“ You may say soon, poor child. 
The commands of tyrants lack not 
agents to put them into execution. 
Suspicions are abroad that young 
Leonard hides him hereabout.” 

<f And what of him?” shrieked 
Marian. 

“ Aye, there is indeed the danger.” 
She laid her linger wildly upon her 
lip, glanced her plirensied eye upon 
the maiden, and resumed in the same 
appalling accents —“■ But never fear, 
pretty one, my faith is pledged to 
thee, and when was it ever Inoken? 
Wheie no risk is, small mustjie the 
gJoij. I will guide thee to him; 
nor shall all the follower^ of Crom¬ 
well prevent me.” 

She laid her hand upon the nianth 
ol’ the In mhliug Marian, and timed 
her Jeiward, till they reached a low 
hovel funned amidst the excavations 
of the roiks, and as the door opened, 
a hand half thrust out caught the 
maid and drev.- hei hastily within. 

“ Is it von, dear gill? So long, 
and so impatiently expected! Oh,linw' 
drcanly have the moments passed.” 

They wore the well known accents 
of lute, and they sank upon the ear 
and heart of the damsel with ten-fold 
sweetness, as conliasled with the 
shrill notes of Deborah, which even 
still dwelt upon them. For a short 
period the old woman suffered them 
to enjoy the transport of meeting 
without interruption; it was hut a 
short one. 

“ A way, away,” she exclaimed 
impetuously, “ eie the chains of y our 
enemies encircle you. But there is 
one task yet.” She looked mourn¬ 
fully upon them. “ Come, unhappy 
pair, a last look at the Countess you 
must take. To her embrace you 
cannot now go.” 

She quitted the hovel with a rapid 
uneven pace, followed by Leonard 
and his Marian, nor rested, till the 
walls of Bradgate became percepti¬ 
ble amid gloom and distance. 

The mansion was built in a qua¬ 
drangular form, of brick, so strong¬ 
ly cemented together as to appear 
capable of withstanding the ravages, 
of many ages. A Gothic fliapel, dc- 
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corated with the tomb of many & 
noble ancestor, reared its head in the 
centre of the building, at the comers 
of which roBe four square towers, 
serving the double purposes of stair¬ 
case and vestibule to the apartments 
severally connected with them. Be¬ 
tween two of these towers, looking 
full west, was the range of rooms 
usually devoted to the Countess's 
use, and the only side of the building 
not encircled by the stately chesnut 
trees, i»i which it was almost entirely 
embosomed. The view from these 
apartments was lovely and pictu¬ 
resque, looking up a fair romantic 
valley, through which the youthful 
fugitives now trod. 

The roar of the waters, rushing 
over the steep declivities on one 
side of ( them,—the occasional hoarse 
croak of the raven, disturbed from 
Ins repose *as he sheltered among 
the rocks,—and the distant hum of 
men's voices, pacing to and fro be¬ 
tween the walls of the mansion,—all 
contributed to the dreadful emotion 
with which the hearts of the travel¬ 
lers were already fraught—added to 
which, the pale beams of the moon, 
partially breaking from behind a 
cloud and sinning brightly upon the 
windows of their home, rendered 
those emotions still more keen. In¬ 
voluntarily they paused. Leonard 
and Marian pressed their hands upon 
their hearts. It was a painful strug¬ 
gle betwixt affection and necessity. 
“ Alas,my mother! and my friend!” 
burst at once from their lips, as, 
scarcely conscious of the action, they 
sank upon their knees and gazed 
with wild and eager looks upon the 
building. 

Deborah regarded them earnestly. 
" Poor wanderers! dearer at this 
moment to the heart of your parent 
than when you glided in costliness 
and pomp within the walls of yonder 
stately hall! Well may you mourn 
to go heucc. But let it be a lesson 
unto you.” 

“ flush. Dame," said Marian, 
gently, forgetting her own sorrow in 
her anxiety to spare the feelings of 


her companion. t( Drive not the 
arrow beyond its barb, tli% point is 
quite keen enough, believe me. And 
you, dear Leonard (turning towards 
him), when you behold those fair 
walls, on which the moon plays so 
mildly, does not your heart carry you 
beyond them ? Are not the cheering 
scenes of infancy present ? The tennis 
court—the bowling-green— the lat¬ 
ticed summer-house by the river, on 
whose banks, beneath whose willows 
we have sat together, little dream¬ 
ing of such an hour as this —” 

She covered her face with her 
hands as she ceased, and resting it 
upon them, sobbed bitterly. The dis¬ 
tressed youth threw his arms fondly 
around her ; but Deborah, who, not¬ 
withstanding her rugged nature, 
loved the lady and her children with 
an affection as ardent as it was Sin¬ 
cere, interrupted them hastily. 

<c Nay, waste not the precious 
moments in grief which can now 
avail you not. Look rathci to the 
brighter side of the picture; and 
see, the Countess herself, the noble 
dame who roared you, appears to 
greet and bless you ! ” 

The words of the beldame weie 
correct; at an open casement, with 
arms stretched out, and eyes that 
seemed as if they would dive* into 
futurity, stood the anxious mother 
watching for the objects of her soli¬ 
citude, wistful, yet almost dreading 
to behold them. 

“ There she stands !—the best of 
motliets, and of wives!”—cried the 
energetic Deborah, waving her hand 
triumphantly over the prosit ate 
couple, and pointing towards their 
agonized parent. 

“ But again I say to you. Weep 
not, for 1 the lot is cast into the tup, 
and the whole dhjw.sing thereof is f < om 
above!”' 

She raised, them gently, and hat ing 
succeeded in sufficiently tranquillizing 
their spirits, so as to admit of their 
receiving the farewell wafted by Un- 
lady, she conducted them in safety 
beyond the skirts of the forest. 
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FAIR ANNIE OF LOCIIROYAN. 

A HIA1U 110NAL VIllSlON i IIJL ANC1LNT B.OMANTIC BALLAD. 

Swi 11 Annie built a bonnie ship 
And set her on the sea. 

The sails weie a ol the damask’d silk. 

The masts of sih er free. 

The gladsome watei s sum? below. 

And the sweet wind sung above, 

Make way for Annie of Lot In oy an, 

She comes to seek hei Jove. 

A gentle wind came with a sweep 
And stretch’d her silki n sail. 

When up there came a icavei rude. 

With many a shout and hail. 

“ O touch hei not, iny marineis a% 

Such loveliness goes free. 

Make way for Annie of Lochroyan, 

►she seeks Loul Giegorie.” 

The moon look’d out with all hei stars. 

The ship moved minily on. 

Until she cairn* to a castle high. 

That all as diamonds shorn*. 

On eveiy tower thou* stiearn’d a light. 

On the middle tower sjionc tlnee:- 
“ Move foi that tower, my marineis u’. 

My love keeps watch for me.” 

She took Ju i young son in her arms. 

And on the clock she stood— 

The wind rose with an angry gust. 

The sea-wave waken’d rude. 

* r Oh, open the door, Loid Gregory, love. 

Oh open and let me in. 

The sea-foam hangs in my yellow hair, 
r J iu* surge di ceps down my cliin. 

*‘ All ioi thy sake, Lord Gregoiy, love, 

1 ’v e sail’d a peiiJous way. 

And thy fan son is ’tween my bicasts. 

And lie’ll be dead etc day. 

The foam hangs on the topmost cliff. 

The fires run on the sky ; 

And heai ye not your true-love's voice. 

And her sweet babie’s ciy ? ” 

Fair Annie turn’d her round about. 

And teais began to flow, 

“ May never a babie suck a breast 
Wi’ a heart sae full of woe. 

Take down, take down that silver mast. 

Set up a mast of tree*, 

It disnac become a forsaken dame 
To sail sae royallie.” 

tc t)h rede my dream, my mother dear— 

I heard a sweet babe greet. 

And saw fail Annie of Lochroyan 
Lie cauld dead at my feet.” 
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And loud and loud his mother laugh’d, 

" Oh sights mair sure than sleep, 

I saw fair Annie, and heard her voice, 
And her babie wail and weep." 

O ! he went down to yon sea-side 
As fast as he could fare. 

He saw fair Annie and her sweet babe, 

But the wild wind toss'd them sail*; 
tc And hey Annie, and how Annie,* 

And Annie winna ye bide ? ” 

But aye tlic mair he call'd Annie, 

The broader grew the tide. 

"And liey Annie, and how Annie, 

Dear Annie, speak to me ? ” 

But aye the louder he cried Annie, 

The louder roar’d tin* sea. 

The wind wax’d loud, the sea grew rough. 
The ship sunk nigh the shore, 

Fair Annie tloated through the loam. 

But the babie rose no more. 

■ OI»! first lie kiss’d her clieiry cheek, 

And then he kiss’d her chin. 

And syne he hiss’d her rosie lips, 

But there was nue breath within. 

** Oh ! my love’s love ivas true as light. 

As meek and sweet was she— 

My mother’s hate was strong jft death. 
And fiercer than the sea.” 


THE LIFE OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


Henry Kibkt White was born 
at Nottingham, on the twenty-liist 
of March, 1785. Ilis father, John, 
was a butcher ; his mother, Maiy 
Neville, was of a respectable family 
in Staffordshire. Of the school¬ 
mistress, who taught him to read 
and whose name was Harrington, 
he has drawn a pleasing picture in 
his verses entitled Childhood. At 
about six yeais of age he began to 
learn writing, arithmetic, and French, 
from the Rev. John Blanchard ; and 
when out of school was employed in 
earrying about the butcher’s basket. 
Some lines “On being confined to 
School one pleasant Summer Morn¬ 
ing," written at the ago of thiiteen, 
by which time he had been placed 
under the tuition of a Mr. Shipley, 
are nearly equal to any he after¬ 
wards pmdpced. Next year he was 
made to woik at a stocking-loom, 
preparatively to his learning the bu¬ 
siness of a hosier; but his mother, 
, setting the reluctance with which he 


engaged in an employment so ill- 
suited to his temper and abilities, 
pi evaded on his father, though not 
without much difficulty, to fix him in 
the office of Messrs. CoUlluun and 
ICnfiehl, attorneys in Nottingham. 
As his parents could not afibid to 
pay a fee, he was (in 179.0) engaged 
to serve for two years, and at the 
end of that term he was articled. 
Most of his time that could be spared 
from the duties of the office was, at 
the recommendation of his masters, 
spent in learning Latin, to which, of 
his own accoril he added Greek, 
Italian, Spanish, aud Portuguese. 
Some knowledge of cliernistiy, as- 
tionomy, electricity, aud some skill 
in music and drawing, wcie among 
his other voluntary acquirements. 
White was one of those, who feel an 
carlv and importunate craving for 
distinction. II~ had already been 
chosen member of a literary society 
in his native town ; and soon after 
his election, as Mr. Southey relates, 
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f ‘ he lectured upon genius, hiul spoke 
extempore for about two houis, in 
Mien ./ in ftnier, th:>» lie ri »•» ived the 
iiitjii) h yin- tban; in tin '•uiinty, .tud 
they elected t Ills young Roscius of 
Oiatury ilieir Professor of Litera- 
ture." lie next became a writer in 
.several oi the Monthly Miscellanies; 
and (in 1K«:i) put forth a volume of 
poems. A few words Tif unfortunate 
criticism in one of the Reviews, 
which in a few years more he would 
have learned to smile at, had nearly 
crushed his hopes as an author; 
when Mr. Southey, into whose hands 
both the Review and the Poems 
theniM-lve- chanced to fall, generously 
c ame to hi-, relief. The protection of 
one so descivedly eminent could not 
fail of irflordintr bint seme comfort; 
though he still complained that “ the 
Review went before him wherev er lie 
tupn.i hi-, st ps, tlutt it h.i'inted him 
nice- .mtiy, and that he was per¬ 
suaded it was an instillment in the 
hands of Satan to drive him to dis¬ 
traction.” 

It is not usual to hear a poet, much 
less a young poet, complaining that 
Satan is busied about his concerns. 
Hut his miml, v 'licit liad before been 
disposed to M-eptieism, was now de¬ 
termined with such force to an ex¬ 
treme ol devoti win] ft cling as scarcely' 
to 1 etaiii its due balance. In what 
manner the change was effected, it 
is not v«iv material to empiiie ; but 
the ditVeient accounts which Mr. 
Koutiiey has given of the matter ae- 
cordiiij. to the information he received 
at different times, may serve to show 
how little depondance is to be placed 
on relations of this kind. At first he 
tells us “ that Mr. Pigott, the curate 
of M. Mary's, Nottingham, hearing 
what was the bent of his icligious 
opinions, sent him, by a friend, Scott’s 
Force of Ti nth, and requested him to 
peruse it attentively, which he pro¬ 
mised to do. Having looked at the 
book, he told the person who brought 
it to him, that he would soon write 
nn answer to it ; but about a fort¬ 
night altcrivnrds, when this friend 
enquired how far lie liad pi oceeded 
in his answer to Mi. Scott, Henry’s 
reply was in a very different tone and 
temper. lie said,,.that to answer 
that book was out of his power, and 
out of any man’s, for it was founded 
upon eternal truth ; that it had con- 
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viuced him of bis error ; and that so 
thoroughly impressed was ho with a 
sense of the importance of his Maker’s 
favour, that he would willimily give 
up all acquisitions of knowledge, and 
all hopes of fame, and live in a 
wilderness unknown till death, so 
he could ensure an inheritance ^ in 
heaven.” In a subsequent correction 
of this statement, Mr. Southey in¬ 
forms us that Scott’s Force of Truth 
was pul into his hands.by his friend 
and fellow-pupil Mr. Almond, since 
Rector of St. Peter’s, Nottingham, 
with an entreaty that he would 
peruse it at his leisure; that the 
book produce d little cfleet, and was 
returned with disapprobation; but 
that afterwards in a conveisation with 
Mr. Almond, he declared his belief 
w'itb much vehemence and agitation. 
This w as soon after be had reached 
his eighteenth year. Maturer judg¬ 
ment “ convinced hhn that r zeal was 
to be tempered with discretion ; that 
the service of Christ was a rational 
bvrvicej' that a strong assurance ‘ was 
not to be resorted to as the touchstone 
of oui acceptance with Cod,’ that it 
was not even tho.necessary attendant 
of religious life;’’ as more experience 
of his spiritual associates discovered 
to him that theii professions of zeal 
were too frequently accompanied by 
want of charity ; and that in matters 
of religion, as in every' tiring else, 
they “ wdio feel the most, generally 
talk the least.” 

That even before bis conversion, 
as it is rather improperly called, he 
was not without a sense of religious 
duty, may be inferred from bis having 
already chosen the Church as a pro¬ 
fession in prcleieuce to the Law. To 
this alteration in his plan of life lie 
might have been diieeted by a love 
of study, or by the greater opportu¬ 
nities held out to him of gratifying Iris 
literary ambition ; but it is unreason¬ 
able to suppose that lie would have 
voluntarily taken such a measure, if 
his own conviction had run counter 
to it. The attorneys to whom he 
was bound, were leadv enough to 
n lease liirn; since, though well 
satisfied with his conduct and atten¬ 
tion to their concerns, they perceived 
him to be troubled with a deafness 
which would incapacitate him for the 
practice of the law. The means of 
supporting him at the I’niverrity 
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were accordingly supplied by the 
liberality of the friends whom he had 
gained ; and after passing a twelve- 
month with the Rev. Mr. Grainger, 
Of Wintering ham, in Lincolnshire, 
to prepare himself, he was in 1805 
entered a sizar of St. John’s, Gam- 
bridge. Here his application to books 
was so intense, that his health 
speedily sank under it. He was in¬ 
deed “declared to be the first man 
of his year;" but the honour was 
dearly purchased at the expense of 
“ dreadful palpitations in the heart, 
nights of sleeplessness and horrors, 
and spirits depressed to the very 
depths of wretchedness." In July, 
1806, his laundress on coming into 
his room at College, saw him fallen 
down in a convulsive fit, bleeding 
and insensible. His great anxiety 
was to conceal from his mother the 
state to which he was reduced. At 
the end of September, he went to 
London in search of relaxation and 
amusenrfcnt; and in the next month, 
returned to College with a cough and 
fever, which this effort had encreased. 
His brother, on being informed of 
his danger, hastened to Cambridge, 
and found him delirious. He reco- 
veretl sufficiently to know him for a 
few moments ; but the next day sank 
into a stupor, and on the 19th of 
< )ctobcr expired. It was the opinion 
of his medical attendants, that if he 
had lived his intellect would have 
failed him. 

He was buried in All-Saints’ 
Church, Cambridge, where his mo¬ 
nument, sculptured by Chantrey, has 
been placed by Mr. Francis Boott, a 
stranger from Boston in America. 

After his death all his papers were 
consigned to the hands of Mr. 
Southey. Their contents were mul¬ 
tifarious: they comprised observa¬ 
tions on law; electricity; the Greek 
and Latin languages, from their ru¬ 
diments to the higher branches of 
critical study; on history, chrono¬ 
logy, and divinity. He had begun 
three tragedies, on Boadicca, Ines 
de Castro, and a fictitious story; 
seveial poems in Greek, and a trans¬ 
lation of Samson Agonistcs. The 
selection which Mr. Southey has 
made, consists of copious extracts 
from his letters, poems, and essays. 

Mr. Southey has truly said of 


him, that what he is most remark¬ 
able for is his uniform food sense. 
To Chatterton, with whom this zeal¬ 
ous friend and biographer has men¬ 
tioned him, he is not to be compared. 
Chatterton has the force of a young 

f oetical Titan, who threatens to take 
|arnassus by storm. White is a boy 
differing from others more in aptitude 
to follow than in ability to lead. The 
one is complete in every limb, active, 
self-confident, and restless from his 
own energy. The other, gentle, 
docile, and animated rather than 
vigorous, lie began, as most youth¬ 
ful writers have begun, by copying 
those whom he saw to be the objects 
of popular applause in his own flay. 
He has little distinct charaetir of 
his own. We may trace him by 
turns to Goldsmith, Chatterton, and 
Coleridge. His numbers sometimes 
offend the ear by unskilful combina¬ 
tions of sound, as in these lines— 

But for the babe she bore beneath her 
breast; 

And— 

While every bleaching breeze that on hci 
blows; 

And sometimes, though more rarely 
they gratify it by unexpected sweet¬ 
ness. He could occasionally look 
abroad for himself, and describe what 
he saw. In his Clifton Grove there 
are some little touches of landscape- 
painting which are, as I think, un¬ 
borrowed. 

What rural objects steal upon the sight, 

• * • a • 

The brooklet branching from the silver 
Trent, 

Tlie whispering birch by every zephyr bent, 
The woody island and die naked mead, 

Tif lowly hut half hid in grox.es of iced. 
Tin rinal xciiUct nml the rural stile , 

And frequeni interspersed the xioodman s 
pile. 

Among his poems of later date, 
there is one unfinished fragment in 
this manner, of yet higher beauty. 

Or should the day be overcast, 

We’ll linger till the show’r be past; 
Where the hawthorn’s branches spread 
A fragrant cover o’er the head; 

And list die rain-drops beat the leaves, 

Or smoke upon the cottage eaves ; 

Or silent dimplin,, on the stream 
Ck>n vert to lead its silver gleam. 
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Those who have visited Paris well 
know the difficulty, not to say im¬ 
possibility, of acquiring- accurate in¬ 
formation upon any subject what¬ 
ever, whether politics, literature, the 
arts, society, &c. Ri London, the 
most perfect stranger requires no 
guide beyond the daily newspapers, 
and periodical works, weekly, month¬ 
ly, or quarterly, with which our coffee 
houses, booksellers’ shops, and club 
rooms abound; but should these 
even be silent upon any specified 
point of public or private interest, 
we doubt whether there is a trades¬ 
man connected directly or indirectly 
with the point in question, who 
would not a/lbul the requisite infor¬ 
mation, and put the inquirer in a 
way to satisfy his emiosity. Not so 
in Palis ; an Englishman, well versed 
in the language and manners of the 
country and people, can only hope 
to attain liis point at a very incon¬ 
venient expense of time and trouble, 
and must e\ eu then often make up 
his mind to vexation and disap¬ 
pointment. Are liis pursuits poli¬ 
tical? then cent censorship has ex¬ 
tinguished the pa'rti.il glimmering 
which heretoK.i e existed; to the press 
he therefore looks in lain; and the 
system oJ espionage lias so com¬ 
pletely p.iralj -.ed all colloquial free¬ 
dom, that it will he equally vain to 
hope for information from the casual 
intercourse with such society as 
chance may throw in his way. In 
literature, he will find difficulties 
nearly as insurmountable, connected, 
if not originating with tin* same 
cause. They are a talking, hut ne¬ 
cessity has denied them the power or 
pleasure of being a communicative 
people. Let an English traveller go 
into a Parisian bookseller's shop, aiul 
ask for the productions of the day ; 
should good fortune bring him in 
contact with the actual publisher of 
a recent work, that work will be 

{ )resented, but, beyond this, he will 
rear nothing above the common rou¬ 
tine. On tire Boulevard, or palais 
-Royal, he will iui|uiie in vain for 
works on Natural History or Sci¬ 
ence ; for these he must cross the 
river, defile (in more senses than one 
the word is applicable) through the 


filthy streets diverging from the Quai 
des Augustins, and pick out his way 
to the Rue de l’Ecole de Medicine. 
I speak feelingly and experimentally 
upon this subject, for well do I re¬ 
member the better half of a valuable 
day lost in wandering from shop to 
shop, in search of a work of some 
note. By one bookseller assured, in 
spite of the evidence of iny own 
senses, that no such work existed ; by 
another, that he believed it to be in 
progress ,■ by another, that, if pub¬ 
lished, it must be out of print, for he 
had neither seen nor heard of it;—- 
it -was only by perse\ ering efforts 
that 1 was at lu^t (ultimate enough 
to run it to earth in its' birth-place, 
in the remote recesses of Rut de la 
Seine. The same difficulty exists 
with regard to the Arts. David and 
Gerard aie nanus tolerably familiar 
to the generality of our readers, but 
it may be doubted whether many 
(unless professed artists) know even 
by name half a dozen of the seven 
hundred and ninety painters, cu- 
grueis, sculptuis, and architects of 
whose woiks I am about to speak, 
hoping and believing that in thus 
saying I am not guilty of illiborality 
or prejudice towauls my Gallic 
h lends ; for it is sm eiy next to an 
impossibility that any well-liilonneil 
foreigner should in this country be 
ignorant of the works or names of 
Lawrence, Beeohey, Phillips, Wilkie, 
Calleott, Hdton, Chantrey, turn 
multis ;diis. But in France, more 
or less, it must be admitted as a ge¬ 
neral axiom that the right hand 
knoweth not what the left hand doetli 
(saving and excepting with all due 
deference the jtolicc , which knoweth 
well, and watcheth vigilantly over 
the workings of every hand, and 
heart, and head, within its enfilurc). 
To other sources then mu^t the tra¬ 
veller look for information; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, he will gratefully and joy¬ 
fully hail the announcement of a 
public exhibition, w hich will do what 
a public press and public intercourse 
ought, but does not. It had been 
given out that at twelve o’clock. <>n 
the 25th of August, the long ex¬ 
pected day of tile “ fete de St. Louis, 
an Musee Royal des Aits,” there 
2 R 9 
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would be an l * Exposition des Ou¬ 
trages de l*eintuii’, Sculpture, <Jva- 
vure, Lithographic,^ Architecture, 
des Artistes viv.ms.” 

Now curiosity is to the full as 
much alive in the good city of Paris 
as vanity ; accordingly much was 
said, and thought, and expected from 
this grateful display of talent. 

On the day of Louis Will, the 
sun lose in more than usual bril¬ 
liance ; a long succession of lovely 
weather had allbrded ample time and 
opportunity for prcpai aliens ; a few 
seasonable showers had in the course 
of the piecoding week washid the 
• lust from every leaf and flower 
throughout the guldens ot the Tlmil- 
iories and the Cn.nnp.i Klyseee; the 
olcnndtrs, the [untie;. ranatos, the 
myrtles, and the orange trees i>- 
valled each other in a rich pmfusion 
of beautiful'blossoms, a gentle Ini c/.e 
filled the air with their fr.igt.mee, 
while in mid aii the flag ot the Bour¬ 
bons waved, contrasting its pure and 
dazzling white with the dup clear 
blue of a cloudless sky. But neither 
these nor the multifarious and innu¬ 
merable amusements prepared had 
attractions sufficient to eclipse the 
feast of art provided within tile 
walls of the Louvre. Accordingly, 
the moment the doors were opened, 
a crowd (composed for the greater 
part of materials which in England 
would have constituted a mob, in¬ 
cluding the various dangers and con¬ 
sequences therewith connected) en¬ 
tered with all that politesse and at¬ 
tention to mutual accommodation, in 
which France stands unrivalled. In 
less than a quarter of an hour about 
a dozen rooms, more or less spa¬ 
cious, were completely filled, with¬ 
out the slightest breach of order or 
decorum on the part of a single in¬ 
dividual. 

It is impossible to attempt a de¬ 
tailed criticism of about 2500 works 
of art. Amidst a glare of glowing 
tints it requires time for the mind to 
settle into sober observation, and the 
eye to repose with tolerable calmness 
upon the vast field spread out before 
it. It may be remarked, first, that 
the.pictures, as far as relates to num¬ 
bering, are very badly arranged;— 
the names of the artists being placed 
In the catalogue alphabetically, with 
.a list of their works numerically in¬ 
serted belbw, it is impossible to dis¬ 


cern <i particular pictuie, the whole 
being scattered abroad, according to 
size, subject, or caprict,’over the 
wide extent of the ■various looms; 
with this limitation only, that the 
paintings me in great measure sepa- 
i<u ’ll Jroin the drawings, the draw¬ 
ings from the engravings, these again 
from the lithographic productions; 
and, lastly, in spacious rooms below 
are collected the models anil si ulp- 
turnl marbles. To :»ucli as had not 
visited the Louvre in all its forinei 
glory, or even in its more iceent 
state, shorn of its tadiauce, the pre¬ 
sent exhibition must have inflit led 
the miseries of the cup of Tantalus. 
Immediately cm cntciing, full in 
bout, a sentry paced belme the gates- 
leading to the galleries of ancient 
sculpture. “ On uVntic pus ici” was 
tin reply to many an anxious in- 
tiudci, who saw before him in thcii 
vaulted chambers ranks of gods and 
duni-gods, in evi ry attitude of die- 
liity and grace, like the senators ol 
Rome .mailing in sihnee the rush ot 
the thuds. Above stairs a siuiilat 
disappointment awaited him ; a suite 
rf rooms in the old Louvn contained 
tlie greater part, but tin* anli-iemu 
and about thirty yards of the gi.uid 
gallery were opened for the remain¬ 
der.' A barrier like a gulph sepa¬ 
rated the ancient and modern schools 
of perfection and imperfection, be¬ 
yond which the eye was lo«t in the 
interminable vista, where all was 
silence and solitude. Not so on tin- 
modern side of the burrici,—a deusi 
crowd filling up every loot of vacant 
space, and the air vibrating with tin 
loquacious nun minings of we know 
not how many thousand French 
tongues. 

The first glance is, however, suffi¬ 
cient to convey a tolerably accurate 
idea of tin* Fieneh school ; it is like 
their character we seek in vain for 
rest and quiet, then* is an indes¬ 
cribably vivacious bustle in their ge¬ 
neral style ; a spectator fully enters 
into the perils of J’rince llalunaii in 
ascending the mountain of speaking 
stones; the idea of tongues in trees 
and in the running brooks becomes 
familiar. There is, generally speak¬ 
ing, neither ddpth nor solidity in 
their touch, yet they have merits of 
no ordinary stamp, peculiar to them¬ 
selves ; there is a shaijmess and light¬ 
ness very fascinating, and sometime* 
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a ('auak'tti sort of clearness which 
actually *culs the eye, like a fresh 
stereotype print on a sheet of shining 
hot-pjesseil vellum paper. That they 
have not neglected the oppmtunitics 
circumstances have placed within 
their reach is very evident in the 
touch and style*. A slavish imitation 
of the old school .is observable 
throughout: one old master, how¬ 
ever, it is as evident they have too 
much neglected ; one far antecedent 
to Cimulmc and lliotto, visible in the 
works of the best, hut superior to all 
—Nature. 1 have heard some even of 
our British artists maintain seriously 
that Nature ought not to be too 
closely imitated. This is’ incompre¬ 
hensible doctrine to those* who are 
disposer! to Jne>k e>n painting as the 
repie'sentation of nature. Amateius 
may be accused (and pci hups justly) 
e)i superficial views, and incapacities 
of entering intei the tlcplhs of* tlu 
subject; but, however, such as eve 
are, we have mil pleasures, and 
amongst them there is none* greate t 
than this double poeee-i of enjoying 
nature in pie-tme-s, ami pictmes in 
nature. It may almost be calle-el a 
sixth sense—n gives to every kind of 
scenery its pi*culiar cliarm ; whether 
in the brightness of a summei’s sun, 
or the gloom of winter’s storm, whe¬ 
ther on the mountain top or the tlat 
wiele he*uth, we eliseover alike a series 
of beautiful pictures in the varied 
styles ol our best artists ; wo trace the 
catching lights of Dcwint—of Tur¬ 
ner—of Callcott. In human life again 
we may eepially pick out our groups 
after the* manner of Wilkie, oi Mul- 
ready, e»f Leslie*. Anil iu this view 
of the subject it is that the grand 
elifforence— superior !/// 1 would say of 
the English, iu contradistinction to the 
French school, is so remarkable. In 
France no sceneiy recalls an artist’s 
peculiar touch. The absence of na¬ 
ture is more* or less perceptible in all. 
Where*, but amongst opera dancers 
and the* stiff formal characters of the* 
French tragedy, has Daviel sought the 
■figures which staml in formal atli- 
tueles on his canvas ? * But this elc- 
fieii'iiey is most glaring where forest 
scenery is concerned; and 1 gladly 
allude to it because"it affords an op¬ 
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portunity of qualifying the ceusftrc 
passed. If a French artist docs not 
pay that attention to nature which 
she* justly merits, may it not be 
that, in many instances, it is for want 
of opportunity of making acquaint- 
anee with her ? Few countries, con¬ 
sidering its vast and varied extent, 
possess so little* of what is rehlly pic¬ 
turesque in finest scenery. A tra¬ 
veller may 1iaverse tlu* “ gay re¬ 
gions” in various direction* without 
meeting with a single* instance of a 
genuine mass of picturesque foliage. 
In Fraue'e, there is a deficiency of 
hedges, anil consequently of hedge¬ 
row timber, to which we in England 
ate indebted for soul** of our finest 
specimens of w midland beauty. Their 
forests are not like* ours—eielei and 
charcoal eli\ iele the honours of the 
field.—Ae*e*oulingly the IruvcAci’s t*\e 
is wearie’d with at emits of apple 
tices, and as, ‘in a country de- 
Miid of coal, wood becomes a pro- 
mine'Ut feature in elome-stlc econo¬ 
my, from orchards it seeks relit f iu 
vain among giovcs formally planted 
with the regularity of a Homan (Jtiiti- 
cuux, “ omnia paiibus numeris eli- 
mensa,"which if allow <*il to list- above 
tlu* rank of under wooel, art* composed 
of liukt'tl stems, every lateial bianeh 
being lopped otr when large euougli 
to cut up into a billet. With this 
impression upon the mint!, 1 looked 
over the rooms in vain for a fair re¬ 
presentation of this finest feature in 
natural landscape. An-ample supply 
indeed of well finished and tolerably 
touched middle distances, lint not 
one specimen of a well represented 
tree in a foreground could 1 eliseover. 
Again, a French artist has no con¬ 
ception of wandering about the coun¬ 
try in search of the rural and pic¬ 
turesque. A cabriolet may take him 
iu every direction, north, south, east, 
or west of Fat is, fora tlay’s jaunt, 
but it will not bring him into contact 
♦villi any thing deserving a minute’s 
exercise for his pencil. He may pace 
up and down the gardens of the 
Thuilleries, ami Champs Elysets, 
amidst elippetl avenues arul toon a I 
shrubs; but neither there nor else¬ 
where will he see the massive groups 
of elms which adorn Ilyde Park, 
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* Daviel lias no works in the present exhibition, tint exhibits one in Ibc Rue tlu 
Uie-hlicu, representing [Wars alined by Venus, .it the late of two francs a lieael—a mice , 
if! our humble: opinion at leu^t IV) ten limes more than it deserves. • 
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tile rich'foliage of Kensington Gar¬ 
dena, or the beauties of a Richmond- 
hill, or, in a word, the countless pic¬ 
tures of nature in her loveliest forms, 
which are senttered with profusion 
in eveiy direction round Loudon. As 
it has been before observed, his pe¬ 
culiar excellence lies in that which is 
forced upon his obstivation, and is, 
if we may so say, ever above, below 
and round about him—atmospheric 
clearness. We will venture to pro¬ 
nounce that no man ever had or can 
have an idea of the truth of C'ana- 
lctti’s pictures until he has crossed 
the Channel. Whether fiom clouds, 
vapours, coal fires, we presume not 
to decide, but so it is that England 
Is shrouded by ail atmosphere most 
triste and sombre. Nothing can 
form sq striking a contrast as the 
view of Paris from the heights of 
Montmartre or Notre Dame, and of 
London, from Iliahgate-hill or St. 
Paul’s. The fmuier presents a pic¬ 
ture clear and vivid beyond concep¬ 
tion ; the golden dome of L’llopi- 
tal des lnvulides glitters as though 
the gilding of Napoleon weie the 
work of yesterday ; every tower and 
turret rises up clean and sharp to 
meet a eleai bright sky in which the 
clouds flout as distiiu t appendages 
Ill the view fiom HigbeMte-hill/ 
the scene below may be matchless, 
innumerable spires and steeples here 
and there rising from a boundless 
mass of fog or smoke may remind 
the spectator of the extent and 
wealth buried below, but after all 
it is “ ignotum pro magnifico.” * 
Again, let an observer stand at the 
bottom of Portlaud-place, or Wim- 
pole-strcct, and look before him : the 
distance, if he be a pedestrian, seems 
infiuite and appalling ; but when the 
attempt is made, alow minutes bring 
him to the end of the apparently 
boundless space. II ow different in 
Paris ! who has not lost his patience 
and strength in accomplishing what 
appeared to the eye but a step ? In 
fact, in Paris on a elear day there is 
no such thing as middle distance; the 


most remote points are as distinctly 
made out and defined as tin* nearest 
buildings, and seem as tangible us 
the moving scenes of a camera ob- 
scura. It may be a question how far 
on the whole this is favourable to a 
painter’s eye. It certainly takes off 
from that diversified appearance which 
shades and partial obscurities afford ; 
it operates as a check to imagination, 
and induces a sort of mattcr-of-fact 
style which must tend more or less 
to reuder painting an art more of 
knack than genius: nothing can be 
more dangerous than this ; and the 
consequences I conceive to be suf¬ 
ficiently exemplified in our views of 
the French school. Accordingly, 
there we find much of this excellence 
throughout (I mean the brightness 
and clearness of their atmosphere), 
but nothing beyoiul it. Many of 
their productions have so much of 
what is really excellent in this point, 
that the indifferent handling of the 
lest frequently excites astonishment. 
It would seem as if there was a cer¬ 
tain point beyond which they could 
not pass. Attei all, it might be a 
curious discussion, and one worth 
the attention of more experienced 
judges, how fin they have really pro- 
iiteil by their superior opportunities. 
It is impossible to look round the 
room without perceiving how much 
they arc indebted to the old masters, 
and how little to their own unas¬ 
sisted genius. With the same en¬ 
couragement and f.ivom.ihle circum¬ 
stances, might not the Jhitisli school 
have rauked higher in the nobler 
legions of Scriptural and historical 
paintiug? for on the subject of encou¬ 
ragement, a doubt may arise whether 
painting in our country fins that share 
ol patronage, either public m private, 
which, as an art, she is entitled to ex¬ 
pect. Onr neighbours have, at all 
events, one source of patronage of 
which we are unfortunately destitute. 
The spirit of the Catholic religion is 
not, like ours, adverse to the intro¬ 
duction of paintings within its cathe¬ 
drals and minor places of woiship. 


* Burke says, “ that all edifices calculated to pfbduce an idea of the sublime ought to 
be dark and gloomy. In buildings where the highest degree of sublimity is intended, the 
materials and ornaments ought neither to be white, nor green, nor yellow, nor blue, nor 
of a pale red, nor \ inlet, nor spotted; but of a sad and fuscous colour, as black or brown, 
,ot dfep purplp, and the liki ”—arguing upon Mich data, where •'hall we find a more 
sublime vie if Ilian fiom the top of M. Paul's ? 
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In a few instances indeed we may fipd 
exceptions to the rule, but they are 
only exertions. With them, on the 
contrary, it forms almost an essential 
part of their church furniture; and 
the consequence is that, in the exhi¬ 
bition we are now speaking of, reli¬ 
gious subjects, good, bad, and in¬ 
different, form a prominent feature. 
In looking over our'catalogue, the 
following data are selected from 
which some estimate may be formed 
• of the extent of the patronage they 
enjoy: 

• 

The whole exhibition exclusive of 

prints consists of about. 1800 

Ordered by Le Ministere dc la Alaison 

du Roi. 35 

Ordered by I<e Ministre do L’Interieur, 
of which the greater part are sacred 

subjects. 27 

Oidered by LcPrefet du Departcment 

de La Seine. 25 

Ordered by Alonscigncur le Due d’Or- 

Icans. 6 

Ordered by La Society dcs Anus dcs 

Arts. 7 

Ordered by Afcmbcrs of the Royal 
Family. 11 

and as not moio than 100 arc marked 
in the catalogue as still in the hands 
of the ailists, we may conclude 
that the gi eater part of the remainder 
ai i also disposed of. 

Polities aie again a considerable 
source of encouragement. Napoleon 
knew well the powerful effect of rous¬ 
ing a Frenchman through the medium 


of his senses. He well knew how to 
touch a chord which would vibrate 
through the very sanctum of their 
souls; he could suit right well “their 
folly to the metal of his speecha 
shout, a word, a look, administered 
at the proper moment, has been 
known to dispel the gloom excited 
by months of tyranny ; and painting, 
with equal success, was an engine 
with which he powerfully worked 
upon then feelings.* Every scene of 
his eventful life found its record in 
painting or engraving. The blow 
was scarcely inflicted at Austerlitz, 
Marengo, &c. ere the effect was ex¬ 
hibited before exulting Parisians. 
And the Bourbons jtassihus ccquis as 
far as intention, though lento vede 
as to dignity of subject, have follow¬ 
ed his example. Vernet at the head 
of a feoblci troop has recorded the 
progress of M. Le Due d’Angouleme 
ii om the banks of tlie JRidassoa to the , 
Pillars of Hercules. He Is visible 
in every attitude: no opportunity, 
however trifling, is omitted of exhi¬ 
biting him within or out of reach of 
shot,shell, and sword. Anxious.il pos¬ 
sible, to ascertain the state of public 
leeling in these ignobly warlike trans¬ 
actions, 1 lingered and lost much 
time (which might hut e been better 
bestowed as lar as related to the 
subjects) before several of these 
achievements, in hopes o 1 collecting a 
few remark.*; but, singularly enough, 
not a comment ever reached my cars; 


* As an instance of how far this was earned, there is a painting by Gilbert (No 7 (» 7 ) 
-—The Capture of the British Frigate Amethyst by the French Frigate Le Nhemen. Thus 
speak* the Frenchman: “ A pres six heures de combat, Al. Dupolct, qui commandait 
Le Niemen, fait amener la frigate Anglaise. 11 sc di<>po->ait a amariner sa prise lorsquil 
aperqoit une autre frigate ennemie a une portee et demic tie canon. Quoiqu’extrenu- 
ment endommage, il se decide a tenter les chances d’un nouveau combat. L'Amethyst 
rehisse mi pavilion, et la fregate Francaisc mise entre deux feux pendant toutc la nuit, 
nc se rend qu’a cinq heures du matin (le 5 Avril, 1800 ) apres avoir cu 44 homines tuts 
ct 72 blesses.” [ The French official account of this action may be seen in the Naval 
Chronicle, vol. xxi. p. 03 ; and Sir Af. Seymour’s Letter to the Admiralty, in vol. xxii. 
p. 543.J 

We quote no more of Sir Alichael Seymour’s account than the following. “ From 
one till past three, a in. on the 6th. the action was severe, after which the enemy’s main 
and raizen masts fell, his fire became faint, was just silenced, while ours continued as 
lively as ever, when the Arethuaa appeared; and on her firing, he immediately made a 
signal of having surrendered. The main and miatn masts of the Amethyst fell at the 
dose of the action, and she had eight killed and 87 wounded.” 

It is unnecessary to remind an Englishman that false accounts cannot easily be pawned 
.upon the public without immediate contradiction. A free press in a free country utterly 
precludes the possibility of such an attempt. A Frenchman olone, who has yet to learn 
the full value of these privileges, may think differently, and die in the belief that an 
officer of Sir Michael Seymour's character would tamely surrender.his ship to an enemy 
of equal force, or dishonourably rehoist his flag, had die Amethyst been compelled to 
•strike to the Niemen!! 
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the spectators seemed to regard 
them with apathy and silence. The 
only words at all connected with 
scenes of blood and hatUc burst from 
a sallow-faced figure, who exclaimed 
to a companion, on seeing tlie defence 
of the gates of Purls by the national 
guard muter Marshal Moncoy, “ah, le 
tricolor! (the tricolour cockade) voila 
quelque chose qui vaut mieux que 
les guerres en Espagnc.*' 

It would be satisfactory to be en¬ 
abled to state with any accuracy the 
scale of prices asked by different 
artists, but as the exhibition opened 
so short a time before the conclusion 
of my visit no opportunity of ascer¬ 
taining them occuried. I suspect 
them however to be high, having 
heard of an insignificant sketch being 
valued at HO francs. Of M. Isabey's 
Seppia sketches (few of them deserve 
the name of finished drawings) the 
public had an opportunity of judging, 
when they were exhibited in Loudon 
a few years ago. After all “ what 
is the value of a thing, but as 
much money as t’will bring;” and 
the only allowable regret is that their 
popular taste does not admit of a 
better and purer style ; but this can 
only be accomplished by a revolution, 
utterly hopeless, in national feeling. 
A flimsy washy sketch on a bright 
gaudy square foot of canvas is sure 
to attract attention. “ Ah que e'est 
joli ce genre ci! ” was the remark of 
simpering Frenchman as he pored 
over a daub of this description: a 
dozen specimens in modest sdber 
colouring would have blushed un¬ 
seen before the eyes of such a critic. 

I have exceeded the intended ex¬ 
tent of my observations on this sub¬ 
ject, but cannot conclude without 
saying a few words on the separate 
departments of Engraving, Lithogra¬ 
phy, and Sculpture. 

Of the first of these I feel disposed 
to speak in very favourable terms. A 
portrait of Miss O’Neil in mezzotinto 
proves that they are well qualified 
to lay a rich ground, and handle the 
scraper in a masterly manner ; but I 
recollect no other specimen worth 
notice in this style. In line engrav- 


ii% there were several fine punts, 
finished with a strength, spirit, and 
clearness, quite equal, if not superior 
to the best of our own school. Fo¬ 
reigners, indeed, have usually i at iked 
high in the use of the gi.uu. May 
not this be accounted loi, without 
wishing to detract from their talent 
and merit, by certain local causes? In 
countries where the necessaries ol 
life aro so much cheaper, an artist 
may be enabled to bestow a greater 
portion of time and attention than 
in a country like England, where a 
similar, or even a larger, remunera¬ 
tion would not procure him an equal 
proportion of the comforts requited 
by an Englishman of any education 
and talent. Hut, howcVer partiality 
may induce us to estimate our own 
works, in Lithography there can la- 
no question as to their decided supe- 
runity.* We have in London the 
pi esses of Mr. Ilulmandell and some 
others, to which the art is inch bted 
for many improvements and set end 
beautiful productions. Hut if an opi¬ 
nion may he ventured respecting an 
art so full of mystery and chemistry, 
1 should say that the fault is less 
with the priutei than the artist. To 
produce a good lithographic piint, 
the drawing must he made by out 
who fully understands what he is 
about, lie must, in the fust place, 
be able to draw extremely well in 
chalks with lefeienco to richness and 
delicacy of touch. In the next place, 
be must be able to draw well with 
reference to the future operations of 
the printer. He must know how, 
and in what degree to feed the stone, 
so as to produce proper depths of 
shade and tint. He must do all this 
with r< ferenee to the powers of the 
acid, which may pcipctuate or efface 
his delicate lines, and finally to the 
i oiler, which is to administer the ink 
pieparatoiy to its passing under the 
ordeal of the press. Piobably the in¬ 
quisitive mil id of a French artist, added 
to the more frequent pi notice of 
drawing in chalks as an essential 
part of his education, qualifies him 
peculiarly to excel in lilhogirphy, 
especially when we again consider 

a 


u 

sever^hSSl,7 rk -n lay b< ? cx i' cctcd b V w - lo liarM1 consisting of 

best masters llluht ™ tin B tbe P>‘-gTcss of painting by a scries of piints from tin 

S i ^ It: ,s t0 bc legiettwl that only 250 copies arc printed, Hit 
wfiolb Of wlqfh have long ago been subscribed for. 1 * 
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the comparative cheapness of labour 
and means of subsistence.* ™ 

I dost* my remarks with their 
School of Sculpture, where again, 
though with much diffidence (for it 
is not from a transient glance that 
wo ought to speak decisively), 1 tccl 
inclined to award the palm of excel¬ 
lence to the French chisel. Not 
that they can producehn artist to vie 
with Chantrcy. There was nothing 
in the Louvre at all comparable to 


his, dignified statue of Watt, or the 
reposing children in Lichfield cathe¬ 
dral • but though there weie none 
who shone pre-eminent, there were 
a greater proportion who deserved to 
■rank high in the class of excellence. 
I do not indeed recollect one amongst 
their works manifesting so much bad 
taste in composition, style, and exe¬ 
cution, as we see in many of those 
monuments which disfigure rather 
than adorn some of our cathedrals. 

Y. 


* Two inventions (I can scarcely call them improvements, but as they are in their 
infancy it would he uncan did to judge too severely) exist in Paris; one by M. Senefelder, 
1 Joulevard Bonne Nouvelle, No. 31, which he c-ills I/Aquatinte Lithogrupliiquc, ou 
manicrc de rcproduicer les desseins fiiites au pinceau, 1 sol. 4to. 12 planches, ptice 10 
francs. The effect certainly hears a resemblance to the AquaUnte,butis ve’-y u*arse. The 
other is Lithoclironiie, ou tableaux a l’huilt par impression, by i\l. Alahipcau. Quai 
Malaquais, No. 7. where about 50 specimens may be seen. The piled is that of bad oil 
painting, varying in juice from 3 to I DO fiancs. 
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Tim influence oi inanimate objects 
of perception in awakening those 
\ ivid feelings which time or ch.meo 
may have associated with them, is 
too striking to have been passed over 
without some attempt at explanation. 
The portrait - -the letter—or the gift 
of a deceased friend are cherished by 
us, as if iu them were really con¬ 
densed all those inestimable qualities 
on account of which he was dear 
to us; and, if they happen to be lost, 
we have an illusive feeling that the 
pleasurable recollections, of which 
these inauimatc objects were, in a 
manner, the representatives, are, at 
the same time, erased from our me¬ 
mory. 

We never view the gift of one to 
whom we were strongly attached 
when living, or visit those scenes 
which are hallowed to us by the re¬ 
collections of departed worth,—in 
fact, wo never look at any object that 
is connected with his memory, with¬ 
out experiencing a revival of delight¬ 
ful images and feelings, over which, 
indeed, sorrow throws a shade of 
melancholy tenderness—the sad ten¬ 
derness of pleasure to us gone by 
for ever. “ Formerly,” said tyi old 
'man, pointing to *the mansion of a 
deceased friend, “ I had only to climb 
these steps, to forget all the miseiies 
of life as if the very steps had im- 
•bibed some of the charm of their 
iorincr owner's virtues Nor will 


this kind provision of natiue appear 
unaccountable, when we obseri e the 
wonderful influence of custom and 
association in inseparably uniting 
ideas between which there need be 
no natural kindred; and when wc 
reflect on what it is, in which the real 
tenderness of friendship consists— 
not merely in admiration of virtue ot 
brilliant genius—or iu gratitude foi 
repeated acts of kindness—but in 
that long and c ordial intimacy, which 
more frequently takes root in youth, 
and ou which time has no power 
save to mature and to strengthen. 

It is by the principle of associalinn 
that writers on the philosophy of 
mind explain the influence of external 
objects iu suggesting particular trains 
of ideas: and we know that Mr. 
Locke maintained, that the fearful 
ideas we are wont to associate with 
darkness have really no more to do 
with darkness than light, but are the 
offspring of our education in the 
nursery. As an instance of the effect 
of association in cementing together 
ideas that iu themselves are not at 
all of kin, wc cannot forbear quoting 
one from Mr. Locke—for the same 
reason that he gave for mentioning it 
—its “ pleasant .oddness.” “ It is 
of a young gentleman, who having 
learned to dance, and that to ifieat 
perfection, there happened to fctftul 
an old trunk in the roofti where lie 
learned. The idea oi thb remark* 
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able ttCooe 6f household stuff had so 
mixed itfcelf with the turns and steps 
Of oil his dances, that though in that 
chafabor he could dance excellently 
Well, yet it was only whilst that 
ttUnk was there, nor could he per¬ 
form well in any other place, unless 
that, or some such other trunk, had 
its due position in the room. If this 
story,” proceeds Mr. Locke, et shall 
ha suspected to be dressed up with 
some comical circumstances, a little 
beyond precise nature, I answer for 
myself, that 1 had it some years 
since from a very sober and worthy 
man, upon his own knowledge, as 1 
report it.” But perhaps the power 
which inanimate objects of sense 
exercise over the combined images 
of memory is in no instance more 
strongly evinced, than in the poignant 
regret w c feel for the loss of a thing with 
which were associated some tender 
recollections of friendship. From a 
tendency of the mind to concentrate 
—to embody, as it were,—in un ob¬ 
ject, the feelings it may give rise to, 
we feci, on the loss of such an object, 
as if a particular amount of plea¬ 
surable recollections were, at the same 
time, rent from the memory.—But 
this will appear more evident from a 
perusal of the two following letters. 
Of the first, we will give but ex¬ 
tracts ; for there is a warmth of grief 
expressed in it at the loss of a mere 
walking-stick, which would appear 
ridiculous to those unacquainted with 
the exaggerating disposition of the 
writer. The other, which professes 
to explain that vividness of our as¬ 
sociate conceptions which is occa¬ 
sioned by the presence of the sug¬ 
gesting object of perception. Is given 
entire. And here it may be neces¬ 
sary to explain the sense in which 
these two words— jirrrrption — con¬ 
ception —are used in these letters. 
By perception is meant, a sensation 
with a present reference to its cause, 
the external object: by conception 
is meant, those states of memory or 
imagination which may, or may not, 
have a present reference to external 
objects. 

“ Yon will, I am sure, laugh at 
my bewailing so bitterly the loss of 
what is intrinsically of such little 
value—-a walking-stick; but, indeed, 
you would not, if you could but see 
th* great gap it has made in those 
fhusingB of snemory which served to 
l$eguiJe me, during the many solitary 


tears entailed on me by absence 
from friends.. I have told you that it 
was the parting present ot our mu¬ 
tual friend, Harry B-d, and had 

been our companion at school, at 
college, and afterwards in our tour 
through Greece and Italy. 1 well 
remember the occasion on which it 
was given to him. It was during 
the vacation that followed after the 
death of the only parent I have ever 
seen—-my father. B. wrote a letter 
privately to his uncle George, giving 
him an account ot the peculiar lone¬ 
liness of my situation ; on receipt of 
which, that kind-heaitcd man took 
chaise immediately, and brought 
Harry and me home with him to Ids 
hospitable mansion in Westmoreland. 
We one day had a trial of leaping— 
an exercise, you may remember, 1 
excelled in. B. made an extreme 
effort to beat me, and sprained liis 
ankle. Many days passed before lie 
was able to stir out; and he then ic- 

S tired the support of this same stick, 
e loss of which has caused me such 
heartfelt grief. It was given to him 
by the worthy palish rector, a con¬ 
stant and most welcome visitor at 
his uncle’s; a man of refined intel¬ 
lect, with the greatest simplicity of 
manners—who practised without os¬ 
tentation the benevolent precepts that 
he preached; a man, indeed, as B. 
and l had often occasion to remark, 
very, very different from some of his 
brethren with whom it was after¬ 
wards our lot to become acquainted. 
Out of respect to this excellent man, 
B. took the stick with him, on our 
return to school. In Cambridge, 
where wc first knew you, you may 
remember the cautious respect with 
which B. used to lay it by; for it 
had, in fact, become to us both a kind 
of memorial of the past pleasure of 
our boyhood. When we met you in 
Florence, you recognised it as the in¬ 
separable companion of our travels, 
and, if I mistake not, it was you who 
then called it B.’s Boppelganger, 
without which he could not move.” 

Here follows a love episode, in 
which the stick played a very distin¬ 
guished part; to which, by the bye, 
we sfyrewdly suspect the value of the 
stick was more owing than our friend 
would be perhaps willing to confess. 

“ You were one of many friends 
who lamented the sad ravages the 
beatings of a heart too big for its 
case had made in his naturally deli- 
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cate constitution; and you endea*> 
voured to cheer the drooping spirits 
of those who believed, alas! too 
tndy, that they were gazing on him 
for the last time, by your sanguine 
declarations of health recovered un¬ 
der the balmy influence of a southern 
sky. I accompanied him to Ply¬ 
mouth. There was a JTorced kind of 
merriment in our conversation at 
parting, that ill accorded with the 
sadness which sat heavily on our 
hearts; and, although Harry tried to 
elicit some flashes from his playful 
wit, the faint gleams served but to 
throw a melancholy lustre over his 
pallid countenance, so as to remind 
us of the phosphoric flame which is 
said to flit round the decaying te¬ 
nants of the charnel-house. We were 
both silently gazing on our old com- 
p uiion—the stick, when lie was sum¬ 
moned on hoard. He sprang up— 
put the stick in my hand. * Take 
this/ said he, ‘ it may remiud you of 
the many delightful scenes we have 
visited together—it will prevent you 
forgetting a friend who—while—' lie 
averted his head—his lip quivered— 
a tear moistened his eye—he faulter- 
ingly squeezed my hand, and dropped 
into the boat. The vessel got under 
weigh, and soon melted from my 
sight—1 huv< twice visited his grave 
at Naples. 

“ During the many years of gloom 
that have since rolled by, and when 
the bleakness of my solitary and 
wandering life has 1 lade me droop or 
feel unhappy, the sad but delightful 
reveries which the sight of that stick 
always induced—the oases of the 
dreary desert of my existence—never 
failed to cheer and revive me. When 
the weather did not admit of my 
taking it out to walk with me, I used 
to place it opposite to me after din¬ 
ner, and sit for hours rehearsing the 
many mellowed emotions of joy and 
woe that were associated with it. I 
knew it in my boyhood—it was a 
chum in college, and a companion in 
my travels ; and it witnessed the tor¬ 
ture, the gloom, which ensued from 
my ill-placed attachment—the cause 
of the dark shadowings of my sub¬ 
sequent existence.” • 

Here follows aft account of the 
most vivid of these associate recol¬ 
lections, which are, in fact, a history 
of the writer’s life, but are too long 
* for extract. 

“ From you, my dear R. the last 


of a knot of fine of ns who used to 
meet at poor Harry B — ‘ d's cham¬ 
bers, and who afterwards met amid 
the ruins of the ‘ Eternal City/ | 
expect d long letter of consolation; 
perhaps you could devise some ex¬ 
pedient that might alleviate this, be¬ 
lieve me, the most trying misfortune 
of my chequered life. Indeed, I am 
almost tempted to cry out with Lear. 

You sec me here, you gods, a poor old man. 
As full of grief, as age; wretched in both. 

“ Write soon, and direct as usual.” 
My dear friend, 

I heartily sympathize with you on 
the loss of your old ivory-headed 
companion, and readily enter into the 
feelings its absence must occasion 
you; for I know wheie the spring 
lies whence these feelings flow. 

They indiiectly arise from a ten¬ 
dency of our nature (which your 
friend, J — L—, would call the pro- 
sopopceiaising tendency) to animate, 
when vividly excited, those external 
objects that give rise to our emo¬ 
tions, or with which long acquaint¬ 
ance has made us familiar; a ten¬ 
dency , to which the bold personifica¬ 
tions of poetry owe their charm, and 
which, if I mistake not, has been 
given as an instance of the tacit in¬ 
fluence of an innate disposition to 
ascribe the changes of the external 
universe to a spiritual or mental 
agency. It is well described by Aken- 
side, when he speaks of 

The charm 

That searchless Nature o’er the setisfe of man 
Diffuses,—to behold in lifeless things 
The inexpressive semblance of himself. 

Of thought and passion. 

But, though I am perfectly alive 
to the pain which the loss of yonr 
stick inflicts upon you, I cannot ad¬ 
mit that it is irreparable; for I will 
not readily believe, that the asso¬ 
ciations, on account of which the 
stick was cherished by you, were 
embodied so exclusively in it, as to 
render all other modes of appealing 
to the memory ineffectual. Habit, I 
am aware, had rendered it in some 
measure essential to your comfort. 
It was so identified with the incidents 
of your eventful life, that it was, in 
fact, a symbolic history of your 
heart's strongest feelings; and, like 
an Egyptian hieroglyphic, thi;oOgh 
the influence of time, had become, m 
a manner, the sole record of the rek 
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volution?* which age and circum¬ 
stances had produced in the empire 
Of your ’affections. This being- tlu* 
case, it would be foolish to oiler you 
as a substitute any similar object, 
with the hope that it might in time 
succeed as representative of the va¬ 
rious emotions which were associated 
•with its predecessor. Such another 
stick would, I fear, only remind you 
of your loss, without suggesting those 
inestimable remembrances which ren¬ 
dered the other so valuable to 
you. Not that, if you feel inclined, 
1 would altogether dissuade you from 
a trial; it is probable you would ul¬ 
timately succeed in investing the new 
stick with a great relative value; 
but not without such pain nr would, 
I am sure, damp the aidour of yotu 
»erseverance- Material expedients 
icing, then, to say the least, uncer¬ 
tain, I would recommend you to seek 
among the internal sources of intel¬ 
lect for a remedy, which,, if it do not 
altogether assuage the bitterness, 
may, at least, biuut the heenuoss of 
your feelings. It is needless to say, 
that you cannot do this effectually, 
without having some conception of 
the mental progress by which a mere 
stick has been animated (if ] may so 
express myself) into a vivid repre¬ 
sentative of your most lieart-stirring 
recollections. 1 will say a few words 
on this interesting process, and leave 
it to your own leisure and reflection 
to make a more elaborate analysis. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to pre¬ 
mise to you, that in this, as in all 
other attempts at an analysis of our 
feelings, wc do not thereby expect, 
or even wish, to extinguish these feel¬ 
ings : quite the contrary. The inten¬ 
tion of every such inquiry into the 
nature of any of our passions and 
emotions is to make them less pain¬ 
ful, and, if possible, more purely in¬ 
tellectual : in this we may not suc¬ 
ceed; but we never fail to render 
them more vivid and lasting. By 
thus blending the emotions of the 
heart with the reflections of intellect, 
we improve the temper of both; 
while the feelings of one become 
more intense and energetic, those of 
the other nre rendered more bland 
and imperishable. From the tetn- 

S crate deductions of reason our con- 
uct of life derius its harmony ; to 
thtf fgelings of the heart it is indebted 
for its melody; and what melody is 
«6 harmony, is the sad teiideriuss of 


remembered passion to the more 
purely intellectual feeling^ of our na¬ 
ture. ,’Tis true, these inestimable 
remembrances, which pass soothingly 
over tile mind like the melancholy of 
soft music, arc apt to dm ken and 
shut out the glare of every-day 
mirth; but, in the shade which they 
throw before them, are to be seen 
those glow-lights of the heart which 
are invisible in broad sunshine. 

The apparently disproportioned 
grief that we feel at the loss of any 
of the gifts, the sacred gilts of lri« nil- 
ship, or for the loss of any object 
with which we have been long fami¬ 
liar, aiises from a tcmpoiary illusive 
belief (which philosophy may indeed 
point out, but cannot eradicate) that 
the amount of delight which w as as¬ 
sociated -with the purticiiJui gift oi 
object, is, as it were, tlehtl from the 
memory by the removal of the object 
that was wont to suggest it. That 
object—your stick for instance, had 
become the embodied representative 
of those images and emotions of 
pleasure which casual ciicmnstanees 
iiad associated with it; anil, by being 
thus iciideied the suggcslci of a pai- 
ticulnr amount of delight, was in¬ 
vested, by an illusive tendency of 
the mind to rolled back and dill use- 
over an object, the pleasure or pain 
it suggested. This illusive tendency 
of the mind to reflect back the de¬ 
light or uneasiness which the pre¬ 
sence of inanimate objects produces ; 
to invest them, as it were, with its 
own qualities or feelings, is the cause 
of the pleasure which your old ivory¬ 
headed companion afforded you, and 
indirectly of the pain or regret its 
absence now inflicts on you. To 
you who are so intimately acquainted 
with the theory of the acquired per¬ 
ceptions of sight, and of-the beauty 
we asciibc to external objects, it is 
unnecessary to ofler any illustration 
of this tendency of the mind to dif¬ 
fuse its own feelings over the objects 
that give rise to them, and of theieby 
commingling the associations con¬ 
nected with an object, with its sim¬ 
ple perception, so as to give to flu- 
complex whole a unity, which indeed 
requires a dexterous analysis to se¬ 
parate into its elementary feelings. 
The colours of bodies, which seem to 
ns spread oyer that wide surface <>l 
landscape that terminates in the re¬ 
mote horizon, are, as you well know, 
menial , not corj/ortal modifications. 
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the effect, indeed, o i a few rays of 
light lliatjmphigcon the retina ; but 
an eflirt only, not a [dirt of the ra¬ 
diance ; find you also know that this 
roJour, which exists lint as a sensa¬ 
tion of our mind, is diffused by us 
over, and incorporated, as it were, 
uith the objects from which the rays 
tlmt occasion the sensation flow, 
which objects, I necif not «ay, are 
not mind, but nuttier. This, which is 
a familial It nth with those aecus- 
tonu dto philosophical invi stipations, 
would sound oddly, in fact, pnra- 
doxually, to the ear of the multi- 
tmU ; as would another analogous 
(act, that the beauty we ascribe to 
objects exists —not in the objects we 
name beautiful, but in the mind th.it 
perceives the object; that it is the 
mind alone which is the source ot 
beauty ; that objects appeal beau¬ 
tiful, because the mind spieads over 
them, il i may say so, the mantle ot 
its own ple.eiu.iblu f« chiles—feelings 
which, you know, are mostly asso- 
i late, and thus embodies in those ob¬ 
jects tinned beautiful the delightful 
emotions which they serve but to 
surest. “ If no f//c, that is to say, 
no mind," asks Dr. Brown, f ‘ were 
to behold it, what would be the love¬ 
liest of those forms on which we 
now gaze with lapturo? A multitude 
iif /inritchs mo/e or lest, near or re¬ 
mote.'’ “A*beautiful object,” says 
the name philosopher, f * when consi- 
deied by us /ifu/oxop/t ieal/t/, like the 
unknown causes of cur sensations of 
i otuur in bodies considered separately 
limn our visual sensations, is merely 
the cause of a c< rfutn dtfi/>/ifjnf emo¬ 
tion which we feel: a beautiful ob- 
jiet, as felt by us, when we do not 
attempt to make any philosophic dis¬ 
tinction, is like those cotound objects 
which we see around us, an object in 
which we have diffused the delightful 
feeling of our own mind.” 

If I w ere not writing to one who 
is so much better acquainted with 
the subject than I can pretend to be, 
I would say something about the 
origin of our visual fellings, and of 
om feelings of beauty, which I ima¬ 
gine it would not he a hopeless task to 
attempt investigating; at least, the 
elements of our visAnl judgments are 
not so difficult to trace. The great 
principle in our visual ft cling* is the 
principle of association, by which the 
Motions deiived fioni tomb are sug¬ 
gested immediately by the visual 


feelings which co-existed with the sen¬ 
sations of touch ; in the same manner, 
as the words of a language, when a 
language has been fully learned, , 
suggest whatever the words may 
have been used to denote. But too 
much of this with you. 

I am sure L have said more than 
enough on that process of the mind 
by which it endows inanimate objects 
with the agreeable (or opposite) 
qualities of the associate remem¬ 
brance'', which it by accidental con¬ 
nexion, pei haps, is enabled to sug¬ 
gest—arising, as I have said, from a 
tendency of tin* mind to reflect back 
on external object" the images or 
feelings which they happen to give 
lise to. There is a pait of this pro¬ 
cess however, and, m it appears to 
me, by far tfie most interesting part, 
on which J will offer a few re¬ 
marks ; to you, who have not read 
tlie works of the late Dr. Brown, they 
will, 1 presume, be somewhat new ; 
for it is a piocess which no other 
waiter on tue philosophy of mind, 
that l am acquainted with, has ever 
utLcmpled to explain, with the ex¬ 
ception of Mr. Stewart, whose ex¬ 
planation, as I shall have occasion to 
show you, is but partly correct. It 
i« to Brow n, who, in my mind, is by 
far the soundest of the Scotch meta¬ 
physical writers, that we are indebted 
for the perfect explanation of this 
very interesting process ; ami the 
following rein; rks do not pretend 
to be more than a greater exten¬ 
sion, or a more remote applii ation, 
ol tlie principle laid down by him 
than pei haps his limits could admit 
of. The process 1 mean is that by 
which the interesting remembrances 
which perceptible objects, i. e. ob¬ 
jects of sense, awaken, arc ieirtlcred 
of a more vivid and tender character 
than the same remembrances w'hen 
they present themselves as the casual 
associations of some object of me¬ 
mory ; why the group of associate 
conceptions, which your stick, for 
example, merely served to suggest, 
were more vivid and tender when 
your stick was before your eyes, 
than when these recollections occur¬ 
red spontaneously in the absence of 
that inanimate object. When an 
air, or song, that is associated with 
home, or with the scenes or friends 
that rcrnlci home delightful, 
our ear, i. e. becomes uli object bf 
sense, the emotions it Hun excited 
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w» jWkuteLy wore bewt-sturing' 
thqp.lf file same air occurred as 
jpatt of a train of thought^ or even if 
file attention were called to it in con- 
* vepeatiou. Iu Paris, 1 was acquaint¬ 
ed with a lady, the widow of an Irish 
patriot, who never heaid Campbell's 
fine soup,, The Exile of Erin, or sonic 
n f Moore’s beautiful melodies, with¬ 
out being overpowered to a degree 
that would have been truly alarming, 
if a flood of tears had not come 
to her relief. This did not arise, 
ns you might suppose, from that 
(exquisite sensibility which attends 
(a very rare endowment) the musical 
ear ; for a friend of hers, and indeed 
the lady herself, told me that she 
had not even a common-place relish 
for music, but that her emotion was 
caused by the sad and sorrowful re¬ 
collections memory had associated 
with these particular aiis. This was 
strikingly evinced one evening, when 
I was speaking to her about those tra¬ 
ditionary scraps of history which 
Moore has intertwisted in his poetry 
of the liish melodies:—traditions, by 
the bye, which I look upon as fabu¬ 
lous,—but which she, and I believe 
all the genuine sons and daughters 
pf the “ Emerald Isle ” adopt with 
the same implicit credence they do 
the gospel, or, if we were to judge 
from, the late success of an honour¬ 
able English missionary volunteer 
and his comrade, the gallant Scotch 
captain, perhaps with a little more. 
It required, she told me, and as in¬ 
deed was very evident, a great effort 
to give me a hasty sketch of the stories 
involved in these unrivalled lyrics; 
but when 1 began to repeat the words 
pf file “ Mins.trel Boy,'* for correction 
if misquoted, her feelings were so 
overpowering, that, on coming to 
the words “ Land of song, said 
the warrior bard," I was beckoned to 
desist—she was in a flood of tears. 
This proves to you, that her emotions 
were not the effect of music, but of 
associations, influenced iu a manner 
1 will now attempt to explain. 

I reminded you of the philosophic 
theory of vision—that, when we look 
at an object—a tree, for example—of 
the separate parts—-the form, the size, 
the distance, the colour, which con- 
fltiftite oqr complex perception of the 
-the colour is the only one with 

2 hich the eye is directly engaged ; that 
e*remainder of our belief is there¬ 
fore associate or imaginary, showing 


that Swift's remarkable definition of 
vision (the art of seeing things that 
are invisible) is by no mi. ans para¬ 
doxical. And, nevertheless, our be¬ 
lief of the size, form, &c. of the tree, 
is as immediate and incsistible as 
our belief of its colour. How comes 
this? Because the reality of the 
sensation of colour, one part of Hu 
complex whole, it diffused over the 
other, the associate jmrts of the /icrrep - 
tion. In like manner, if the mind, 
by that tendency of which I have 
spoken, has made a sensible object, 
your walking-stick, for instance, one 
part of a complex whole ; when that 
sensible object is present, and sug¬ 
gests, and blends with, those inesti¬ 
mable images of memory, on account 
of which it is so highly valued, the 
reality of its existence is unconsciously 
shared with, or spread over, the 
associate conception ,—the remaining 
jmrt of a comjih x whole. To this 
vague feeling of reality which the 
presence of your walking-stick, one 
part of a complex whole, shadowed 
over file inteiestlug ideas that it 
suggested, is owing the greater 
vividness of your feelings when the 
Stick was before your ej es, than 
when the same ideas occurred as 
part of a current of memory. But 
this will appear more evident, ft oiu 
a very interesting example of the 
influence of perceptible objects over 
the associate feelings which .they 
awaken,quoted b> Mr. Stewart,which 
I will give you with his explanation. 
f< Whilst we were at dinner (says 
Captain King), in this miserable hut, 
on the banks of the Awatska, the 
guests of a people with whose exist¬ 
ence we had before been scarce ac¬ 
quainted, and at the extremity of the 
habitable globe, a solitary half-worn 
pewter-spoon, whose shape w'us fa¬ 
miliar to us, attracted our attention; 
and, on examination, we found it 
stamped on the back with the word 
London. 1 cannot pass over this 
circumstance in silence, out of grati¬ 
tude for the many pleasant thoughts, 
file anxious hopes, and tender re¬ 
membrances, it excited in us. Those 
who have experienced the effects 
that long absence, and extreme dis¬ 
tance, from thciifcnative countiy pro¬ 
duce on the mind, will readily con¬ 
ceive the pleasure such trifling inci¬ 
dents can give." 

The following is Mr. Stewart’s ex ■ 
planation of this and analogous phe- 
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nomena. “ This influence of per¬ 
ceptible objects iu awakening asso¬ 
ciated thdhghts and associated feel¬ 
ings, seems to arise, in a,great mea¬ 
sure, from their permanent operation 
as exciting or suggesting causes. 
When a train of thought takes its 
rise from an idea or conception, the 
first idea soon disappears, and a 
series of others succeeds, which are 
gradually less and less related to that 
with which the train commenced; 
but, in the case of perception, the 
exciting cause remains steadily be¬ 
fore us; and all the thoughts and 
feelings which have any relation to it 
crowd into the mind in rapid suc¬ 
cession, strengthening each other’s 
effects, and all conspiring in the 
same general impression.” Before I 
direct your attention to the principal 
circumstances in which this elegant 
explanation is defective, 1 beg leave 
to remark to yon, I am sure tmtie- 
ci ssarily, that the perceptible object 
which forms a part ot a group of 
vivid feelings must be in itself inte¬ 
resting—your stick from the associa¬ 
tions connected with it—the spoon, 
spoken of by Captain King, from its 
being so uncx| 'ctedly met with in a 
part ot tin* globe lar remote from the 
home it brought to their recollection, 
-that, in fact, the vividness of the as¬ 
sociate conception is directly as the 
interest embodied in the co-existent 
object of perception. Mr. Stewart’s 
explanation satisfactorily accounts 
for the longer duration ot the relative 
icclings, from the permanence Of the 
exciting cause; but it does no more : 
it does not account for the vividness 
of those feelings—or rather, it is ail 
explanation diiectly opposite to the 
fact. For if Mr. Stewart’s expla¬ 
nation were true, the excited state 
of feeling the mind evinces at the 
presence of an interesting object of 
perception would not be a sudden 
burst of emotion, as, you know, is the 
case, but would be the result of a 
train of associate images that crowd 
into the mind in rapid succession,— 
u all conspiring in the same general 
impression.” Now, the force and 
extent of the illusive reality of the 
associate conceptions is partly owing 
to the suddenness of *he effect ot the 
perceptible object;—so that, if Mr. 
Stewart's explanation were true, the 
linger the interval between the per¬ 
ception of the object and its effect on 
the kindred images, the more vivid 


and overpowering would be the emo¬ 
tion,—in contradiction to the direct 
evidence of the case, which shows 
that the intensity of the emotion is 
directly as its suddenness,—that it 
in fact, owing to the co-existence, to 
the oneness, of the ideas of percep¬ 
tion and conception, i. e. of the sen¬ 
sation of the external object and its 
associate feelings. 

I have not time now further to 
illustrate this the great defect of Mr. 
Stewart’s explanation. I will only 
remark that the same error exists in 
Mr. Alison's theory of Beauty, which 
ascribes the 'pleasure we feel when 
gazing on a beautiful object to the 
exercise of the mind in recalling, or 
gathering together, its agreeable 
associations. The error of both of 
these very elegant and ingenious 
writers may be explained in tins way. 
We all know that the greater the 
number of our pleasurable associa¬ 
tions, the greater will be our excite¬ 
ment when gazing on an object that 
excites them. So, if wc say, that of 
five persons who view any fine statue 
of antiquity, one has but one asso¬ 
ciation, another five, another ten, 
another twenty, and another fifty, we 
shall justly conclude, that he who 
has fifty pleasurable associations will 
be more vividly excited than the rest, 
in the pioportion of fifty to twenty, 
fifty to ten, to five, to one. So far, 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. Alison are cor¬ 
rect : where they err is, that they 
seem to believe, that the man who 
lias fifty associations must travel 
through fifty stages of feeling before 
he arrives at the ultimate vivid emo¬ 
tion ; that lie will consequently be a 
longer time than the others iu sum¬ 
moning or gathering together his 
prior recollections, in the proportion 
of fifty to twenty, to ten, &c.j as 
if indeed, fifty, or a hundred, or a 
thousand, were not as much one 
state of mind, as one, or five, or ten. 
As this is an interesting subject, and 
would itself require a letter to make 
it less obscure, 1 will shortly return 
to it. What I have said of the sud¬ 
denness of the effect, and of the dif¬ 
fusion of the reality of au external 
object of sense, will appear more 
evident from .the following exceed¬ 
ingly interesting case. “ During the 
time 1 passed,” says the celebrated 
Dr. Kush, “ at a country school, i 1 
Cecil County, in Maryland, I often’ 
went, on a holiday, with my school- 
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mates* to See an eagle's nest, upon 
the rnumnit of a dead tree in the 
neighbourhood of the school, during 
i the time of the incubation of that 
bird. The daughter of tJie farmer, 
in whose field the tiee stood, and 
with whom I became acquainted, 
married, and settled in this eitj 
(Philadelphia) about forty years ago. 
In our occasional intercourse, we 
now ami then spoke of tin* innoeent 
haunts ami rural pleasures of our 
youth, and, among olhei things, of 
the eagle’s nest in her lather's field. 
A few years ago, I was called to 
visit this woman, wheh she was in 
the lowest stage of typhus level. 
Upon entering her room, 1 caught 
her eye, and, with a cheerful tone of 
voice, said only— the cable's nest. She 
instantly seized my hand, without 
being able to speak, and discovered 
strong emotions of pleasure in her 
countenance, probably horn a >«</■/< a 
association of all her domestic con¬ 
nexions anil enjoyments with the 
words 1 had uttered. From that 
time she began to recover. She is 
now living, and seldom fails, when 
we meet, to salute me with the echo 
of—the eagle’s nest! ” 

This is a beautiful and Indeed im¬ 
portant instance of the effect of ail 
interesting object of external setose, 
in suddenly awakening its associate 
images; and well illustrates “ the 
utility of a knowledge of the facul¬ 
ties of (he mind to a physician." 
Dr. Uush reports this case in his lec¬ 
ture under that head. Apply Mr. 
Stewart’s explanation to this case, 
and you will see how lamentably it 
fails. On the contrary, how clear and 
intelligible it appears when examined 
according to l)r. Brown’s simple 
theory: the diffusion of the reality 
of the external object (Dr. Rush), 
one part of a group of interesting re¬ 
membrances, over the awakened as¬ 
sociate conceptions, the remaining 
portion of the group or complex 
whole. 1 need not dwell upon the 
suddenness of the effect, or on the 
many important inferences that may 
.be deduced from this interesting case, 
but leave it to yourself to reflect on. 

■\ ou are now, I presume, able to 
apply ti* your own case the remarks 
I have made, which, indeed, have 
extended to a g> eater‘length than 1 
, jfnteniled; but the subject is cx- 
’*tremely interesting, and one that, as 
f far as 1 know, lias not been bchuo 


so minutely investigated. I need 
not now attempt to explain to you 
the emotion of the \\ ii!».v of the 
Irish putuqt, on l.eai'iie tho c songs 
which were intertwined with every 
recollection of her lieail, with her 
husband’s unhappy death, (lie out 
his throat an hour before he was 
to be led to the scaffold.) The 
simple explanation of that, and 
analogous phenomena, is, you now 
know, the diffusion of the reality of 
the suggesting object over the feel¬ 
ings suggested. 

in tliii explanation of a very inter¬ 
esting phenomenon, which it would 
he impertinent,w-ith you, to endeavour 
to make plainer, you see, my dear 
friend, tliei e is no distoi ting of facts, 
or straining of theory, in order to 
give plausibility to a paradoxical hy¬ 
pothesis. There is nothing assumed 
in it, beyond what tafcgs place cveiy 
time wt direct our eyes to some ob¬ 
ject, which, you know, w r e are doing 
three-fourths ,ol‘ our ordinary life. 
Many every-day occurrences which 
appeared to you stiungc ail'd unac¬ 
countable, will now, that you have 
the key of their apparent anomaly, 
be neither one nor the other. The 
effect which the sound of the national 
air, first heard amid his native hills, 
has on the Rwdss soldiet, will no 
longer surpiisc you, when you bring 
to miml that that sound is not then 
merely the rum mbrancc of a well- 
known air, but a rail constituent of a 
complex whole of delightful emo¬ 
tion. The emotion which our young 
friend 1*. displays at the sight of a 
red shawl, and the more sad one that 
is excited in him, when tin song— 
“ Home, sweet Home,” is sung, 
which you know he cannot altogether 
disguise even in the bustle of a 
crowded tin atre, wall no longer ap¬ 
pear mysterious to you, when you 
reflect that the reality of these pci- 
ceptions of sight anil sound is dif¬ 
fused over feelings which, 1 fijar, have 
too strong a hold of his mind. By 
the bye, it puzzled me very much, 
why he should be affected by that 
or any other song, for his friends 
say he has no taste for music ; and 
you and 1 know his associations 
with the word-j-home, cannot lie of 
such a nature ns to give tenderness- 
to their recollection. 

1 must break off abruptly, but shall 
perhaps recur to the subject. , 
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I am myself, and always have 
been, a member of the Church of 
England, and am grieved to hear the 
many attacks against the Church, 
[[frequently most illiberal attacks! 
which not so much religion as politi¬ 
cal rancor gives birth to in every 
third journal that I take up. This I 
say to acquit myself of all dishonor¬ 
able feelings, such as I would abhor 
to cooperate with, in bringing a very 
heavy charge against that great body 
in its literary capacity.—Whosoever 
has reflected on the history of the 
English constitution—must be aware 
that the most important stage of it’s 
developement lies within the reign of 
Charles 1. It is true that the judi¬ 
cial execution of that prince has been 
allowed by many persons to vitiate 
all that was done by the heroic par¬ 
liament of November 161-0: and the 
ordinary histories of England assume 
as a matter of course that the whole 
period of parliamentary history 
through those times is to be regarded 
us a period of confusion. Our con¬ 
stitution, say they, was formed in 
16H8-9. Meantime it is evident to 
any reflecting man that the revolu¬ 
tion simply le-affirmed the pi iticiples 
developed in the strife between the 
two great parties which had arisen In 
the reign of James I, and had ripen¬ 
ed and come to issue with each other 
in the reign of his non. Our consti¬ 
tution was not a birth of a single in¬ 
stant, as they woidd represent it, but 
a gradual growth and developement 
through a long tract of time. In par¬ 
ticular the doctrine of the king’s vi¬ 
carious responsibility in the person of 
his ministers, which first gave a sane 
and salutary meaning to the doctrine 
of the king's personal irresponsibility 
[[“The king can do no wrong”!, 
arose undeniably between 161-0 and 


IMS. This doctrine is the man. pil¬ 
lar of our constitution, and perhaps 
the finest discovery that was ever 
made in the theory of government. 
Hitherto the doctrme that ike King 
can do no wrong had been used not to 
protect the indispensable sanctity of 
the king’s constitutional character, 
but to protect the wrong. Used in 
this way, it was a maxim of Oriental 
despotism and fit only for a nation 
where law had no empire. Many of 
the illustrious patriots of the Great 
Parliament saw this; and felt the ne¬ 
cessity of abolishing a maxim so fatal 
to the just liberties of the people. 
But some of them fell into the oppo¬ 
site error of supposing that this abo¬ 
lition coidd be effected .only by the 
direct negation of it; their maxim 
accordingly was—“ The king can do 
wrong”, i. c. is responsible in his 
own person. In this great error even 
the illustrious wife of Col. Hutchin¬ 
son participated*; and accordingly 
she taxes those of her own party who 
scrupled to,accede to the new maxim, 
and still adhered to the old one, with 
unconscientious dealing. But she 
misapprehended their meaning, and 
failed to see where they laid the em¬ 
phasis : the emphasis was not laid, 
as it was by the royal party, on tire 
words “ can do no wrong ”—but on 
“ The king": that is, wrong may 
be done; and in the king's name; 
but it cannot be the king who did 
it [[the king cannot constitutionally 
be supposed the person who did 
it[j. By tliis exquisite^ political re¬ 
finement, the old tyrannical maxim 
was disarmed of it's sting; and the 
entire redress of all wrong, so indis¬ 
pensable to the popular liberty, was 
brought into perfect reconciliation 
with the entire inviolability of the so¬ 
vereign, which is no less indispensa- 


* This is remarked by her editor and descendant Julius Hutchinson, who adds some 
words to this effect—“ that if the patriots of that day were the inventors of the maxim 
[ The hint* ran do no rcro/ig], we are much indebted to them.” The patriots certainly 
did not invent the maxim, for they found it already current: but they gave it it’s new 
and constitutional sense. I refer to the book however, os I do to almost all books in these 
notes, from memory; writing most of them in situations where C have no access to books. 
—By the way, Charles J., who used tffe maxim in the most odious sense, furnished the 
most colorable excuse for his own execution. lie constantly maintained the irresponsibi¬ 
lity of his ministers: but, if that were conceded, it would then follow that the king must 
be made responsible in his own person {—and that construction led of necessity to hi» 
trial and death. ' * " 
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blc to the popular liberty. There is 
moreover a double wisdom in the new 
sense : for not only is one object Qthc 
redress of wiong] secured in con¬ 
junction with another object Pthe 
kin K ’h inviolability] hitherto held ir- 
rccoucile.ible,—but even with a view 
to the iiist object alone u much inoie 
effectual means is applied, because 
one which leads to no schism in the 
state, than could have been applied 
by the blank negation of the maxim ; 
i. e. by lodging the responsibility ex¬ 
actly whoie the executive power 
£«■*»«/ the power of resisting this ie- 

spunsibility] was lodged.-Ileio 

then is one example hi illustration of 
my thesis—that the Engle h consti¬ 
tution was in a gieut liiLd-uu giadu- 
ally evolved in the contest between 
the different paities in the reign of 
Clunks I. Nov/, if this be so, it fol¬ 
lows that .for constitutional liistoiy 
no period is so important as that: 
autl indeed, though it is ti no that the 
Revolution is the great ana tor the 
constitutional historian, because he 
there fust finds the constitution fully 
developed as the <c blight consum¬ 
mate Jfutrer” and \\ hat is eipially 
hnpuitaut he there first finds the 
principles of our constitution rati fit J 
by a competent authority,—yet, to 
trace the root and growth of the con¬ 
stitution, the three reigns immedi¬ 
ately preceding are still more pio- 
perly tlie objects of his study. In 
proportion then as the reign of 
Chatlcs I is important to the history 
of our constitution, in that pro¬ 
portion are those to be taxed with 
the most dangerous of all possible 
falsifications of our history, who have 
misrepresented eithei the facts 01 tlie 
principles of those times. Now I af¬ 
firm that the clergy of tlie Church of 
England have been in a perpetual 
conspiracy since' the sera of the re¬ 
storation to misrepresent both. As 
an illustration of what I mean I refer 
to the common edition of lludibras 
by Dr. Grey: for the proof I might 
refer to some thousands of hooks. 
l>r. Grey’s is a disgusting rase: for 
he swallowed with tlie most anile 
credulity every story, the most extra¬ 
vagant that the malice of those times 
could invent against either the Pies- 
byterians or the Independents: and 
for this l suppose amongst other de¬ 
formities liis rotes were desei vedly 
ridiculed^ by Mbit burton. Hut, 


amongst hundreds of illustrations 
more respectable than Dr. Gley’s I 
will refer the reader to a w4»rk of our 
own daySjtlioEcclesiastical Hiogi aphy 
Tin part a lcpublication of Walton’s 
Li\ os] edited by the present master 
of Trinity College, Cambiidge, who 
is held in the highest esteem wher¬ 
ever he is known, and is I am per¬ 
suaded perfectly conscientious and as 
inipuitial as in such a case it is ]>os- 
sihle for a high clmrchmau to lie. 
Yet so it is that there is scarcely one 
of the notes having any political ie- 
Jeioncc to the period of Hi 10-00 
which is not disllgurcd by unjust 
prejudices: and the amount of the 
mural which the learned editor 
grounds upon the documents lu fou 
him—is this, that the young student 
is to cheiish the deepest abhomnee 
and contempt of all who had any 
share on the parliamentaiy side in 
the “ confusions " of the peiiod fioni 
1010 to 1000: that is to say of men 
to whose immortal exertions it was 
owing that the very revolution of 
I OHS, which Dr. W. will he the 
first to applaud, found us with 
any such stock of political principles 
or feelings as could make a beneficial 
revolution possible. Where, let me 
ask, would have been the w illingness 
of some Tories to construe the (light 
of James II. into a virtual act of ab¬ 
dication, or to consider even the most 
formal act of abdication binding 
against the king,—had not the gi cat 
struggle ol Cluules's days gradually 
substituted in the minds of all parties 
a rational veneration of the king'se///cc 
for the old superstition in behalf of the 
king 1 s jicrson, which woidd have pro¬ 
tected him from the effects of any acts 
however solemnly performed which 
affected injuriously either his own in¬ 
terests or the liberties of his people. 
—Tempora mutuntur: nos it nutta- 
nmr in iltis. Those whom we find in 
fierce opposition to the popular party 
about 1640 we find still hi the same 
personal opposition A0 years after, 
but an opposition resting on far dif¬ 
ferent principles: insensibly the prin¬ 
ciples of their antagonists had reached 
even them: and a courtier of 16&D 
was willing to concede more than a 
patriot of 1630 # would have ventured 
to ask. Let me not be understood to 
mean that true patriotism is at all 
more shown in supporting the rights 
of the people Ilian those of the king: 
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ae soon as both arc defined ami li¬ 
mited, the last are as indispensable to 
the integrity of the constitution—as 
the first: and popular freedom itself 
would suffer as much, though indi¬ 
rectly, from an invasion of Caesar's 
rights—as by a more direct attack on 
itself. But in the 17 th century the 
rights of the people were as yet not 
defined: throughout* that century 
they were gradually defining them¬ 
selves—and, as happens to all great 
practical interests, defining them¬ 
selves through a course of fierce and 
bloody contests. For the kingly l ights 
are almost inevitably carried too 
high in ages of imperfect civilization: 
and the well-known laws of Henry 
the Seventh, by w Inch he eithei broke 
or gradually sapped the powei of the 
aristocracy, had still more extrava¬ 
gantly exalted them.—On this ac¬ 
count it is just to look upon tleino- 
ciatic or popular politics as identical 
in the 17th century with patriotic 
politics. In later periods, the demo¬ 
crat and the patiiot have .sometimes 
been in direct opposition to each 
otliei: at that peiiod they were ine¬ 
vitably in conjunction.-—-AH this, 
however, is in general overlooked by 
those who either write English his¬ 
tory or comment upon it. Most 
writeis of m upon English history 
pioceed either upon servile piinci- 
jiles, or upon no principles: and a 
good Spirit of English llistoitf , that 
is, a history which should abstract 
the tendencies and main results £as 
to laws, manners, uml constitution^ 
from every age of English history, is 
a work which 1 hardly hope to see 
executed. For it would require the 
concuirence of some philosophy with 
a great deal of impartiality. How 


Idly do we say, in speaking of the 
events of our own time w hich affect our 
party feelings ,—“ We stand too near 
to these events for au impartial esti¬ 
mate : we must leave them to the 
judgment of posterity”! For it is a 
fact that of the many books of me-' 
nioirs written by persons who were 
not merely contemporary with the 
great civil war, but actors and even 
leaders in it's principal scenes—there 
is hardly one which does not exhibit 
a more impartial picture of that great 
drama than the histories written at 
this day. The historian of Popery- 
docs not display half so much zea¬ 
lotry and passionate prejudice in. 
speaking of the many events which 
have affected the power and splen¬ 
dor of the Papal Sec for the last 30 
years, and under his own eyes, as he 
does when speaking of a reformed 
who lived three centuriek ago—of a 
translator of the Bible into a verna¬ 
cular tongue who lived lieaily five 
centuries ago—of an Anti-pope—of 
a Charlemagne or a Gregory the 
Great still further removed from him¬ 
self. The recent events he looks upon 
as accidental and unessential: but in 
the great enemies, or great founders 
of the Romish temporal power, and 
in the history of their actions and 
their motives, he feels that the whole 
principle of the Romish cause and 
it’s pretensions are at stake. Pretty 
much under the same feeling have 
modern writeis written with a ran¬ 
corous party spirit of the political 
struggles in the 17th century: here 
they fancy that they can detect the 
incunabula of the revolutionary spirit: 
here some have been so sharpsighted 
as to read the features of pure jaco¬ 
binism : and others* have gone so far 


* Amongst these Mr. D’lsraeli in one of the latter volumes of his * Cariosities of 
Literature ’ has dedicated a chapter or so to a formal proof of this proposition. A reader 
who is familiar with the history of that age comes to the chapter with a previous indigna¬ 
tion, knowing what sort of proof he has to expect. This indignation is not likely to be 
mitigated by what he will there find—Because some one madman, fool, or scoundrel 
nlakes a monstrous proposal—which dies of itself unsupported, and is in violent contrast 
to all the acts and the temper of those times,—this is to sully the character of the parlia¬ 
ment and three-fourths of the people of England. If this proposal had grown out of the 
spirit of the age, that spirit would have produced many more proposals of the same cha¬ 
racter and acts corresponding to them. Yet upon this one infamous proposal, and two 
or three scandalous anecdotes from the libels of the day, does the whole onus of Mr. 
D’lsracli’s parallel depend. Tantamn* rem tarn negligenter ?—In the general character 
of an Englishman I hatit a right to complain that so heavy an attack upon the honor of 
England and her most virtuous patriots in her most virtuous age should be made with so 
much levity : a charge so solemn in it’s matter should have been prosecuted with a pro^ 
portion ate solemnity of manner. Mr. D’lsraeli refers with just applause to the opini«na^ 
oLMr. Coleridge: I wish that he would have allowed a little more weight to tie striking 
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as to assert that all the atrocities of 
the French devolution had their direct 
parallelisms in acts done or coun¬ 
tenanced by the virtuous and august 
Senate of England in 1640! Strange 
distortion of the understanding which 
can thus find a brotherly resemblance 
between two great historical events, 
which of all that ever were put on 
record stand off from each other in 
most irrcconcileable enmity: the one 
originating, as Mr. Coleridge has 
observed, in excess of principle ; the 
other in the utter defect of all moral 
principle whatever; and the progress 
of each being answerable to its ori¬ 
gin! Yet so it is. And not a me¬ 
moir-writer of that age is reprinted 
in this, but we have a preface from 
some red-hot Anti-jacobin wmniug us 
with much vapid common-place from 
the mischiefs and eventual anarchy of 
too rash a spirit of icform as dis¬ 
played in the French revolution —not 
by the example of that French revo¬ 
lution, but by that of our own in the 
age of Charles I. The following 
passage from the Introduction to Sir 
William Waller’s Vindication pub¬ 
lished in l?f)3, may serve as a (air 
instance: <f IIe" (Sit W. Waller) 
" was, indeed, at length sensible of 
the misery which he had contributed 
to bring on his country;" (by the 
way, it is a suspicious circumstance 
- that Sir William* first became 
sensible that his country was misera¬ 
ble, when he became sensible that he 
himself was not likely to be again 
employed; and became fully con¬ 
vinced of it, when his party lost 
their ascendancy:) he was con¬ 
vinced, by fatal experience, that 
anarchy was' a bad step towards a 
perfect government; that the sub¬ 
version of every establishment was 
no safe foundation for a permanent 
and regular constitution: he found 
that pretences of reform were held 
up by the designing to dazzle the 


eyes of the unwary, &c.: he found 
in short that reformation, by^popular 
insurrection, must end in the de¬ 
struction and cannot tend to the for¬ 
mation of a regular Government." 
After a good deal more of tills well- 
meaning cant, the Introduction con¬ 
cludes with the following sentence: 
the writer is addressing the reformers 
of 17P3, amongst whom — fi both 
leaders and followers," he says “ may 
together reflect—that, upon specu¬ 
lative and visionary reformers,” (i. e. 
those of 1040) “ the severest pu¬ 
nishment which God in his venge¬ 
ance ever yet inflicted—was to cui.se 
them with the complete gratification 
of their own inordinate desires." 1 
quote this passage—not as containing 
any thing singular, but for the very 
reason that it is not singular : it ex¬ 
presses in fact the uuivor sal opinion : 
notwithstanding which 1 am happy 
to say that it is false. What “ com¬ 
plete gratification of their own de¬ 
sires” was ever granted to the “ re¬ 
formers” in questiou? On the con¬ 
trary, it is well known (and no book 
illustrates that particular fact so well 
as Sir William Waller’s) that as early 
as 1647 the army had too effectually 
subverted the just relations betwpr u 
itself and parliament—not to have 
suggested fearful anticipations t» all 
discerning patriots of that unhappy 
issue which did in reality blight their 
prospects. And, when 1 speak of 
an “ unhappy issue,” I would be 
understood only of the immediate 
issue: for the remote issue was—the 
revolution of 1088, as 1 have already 
asserted. Neither is it true that even 
the immediate issue was “ unhappy” 
to any extent which can justify the 
ordinary language in which it is de¬ 
scribed. Here again is a world of 
delusions. We hear of “ anarchy,” 
of “ confusions,” of “ proscriptions,” 
of “ bloody and ferocious tyranny.” 
All is romance: there was no anar- 


passage in which that gentleman contrasts the French revolution with the English revo¬ 
lution of 1640-8. However, the general tone of honor and upright principle, which 
marks Mr. DTsraeli’s work, encourages me and others to hope that he will cancel the 
chapter—and not persist in wounding the honor of a great people for the sake of a paral¬ 
lelism, which—even if it were true—is a thousand times too slight and feebly supported to 
satisfy the most accommodating reader. 

* Sir William, and his cousin Sir Hardness Waller, were botn remarkable men. Sir 
Hardness had no conscience at all; Sir William a very scrupulous one; which however 
hfi was for ever tampering with—and generally succeeded in reducing into compliance 
'. jpitfc his immediate interest. He was however an accomplished gentleman : and as a man 
/of talents worthy of the highest admiration. 
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chy ; no confusions; no proscrip¬ 
tions ; jno tyranny in the sense de¬ 
signed. The sequestrations, for¬ 
feitures, and punishments of all sorts 
which were inflicted by the conquer¬ 
ing party on their antagonists—-went 
on by due course of law; ant! the 
summary justice of courts martial 
was not resorted to.in England: ex¬ 
cept for the short term of the two 
wars, and the brief intermediate 
campaign of 1648, the country was 
in a very tranquil state. Nobody 
was punished without an open trial ; 
and all trials proceeded in the regu¬ 
lar course, according to the ancient 
forms, and in the regular courts of 
justice. And as to “ tyranny,” which 
is mcafit chiefly of the acts of Crom¬ 
well’s government, it should be re¬ 
membered that the Protectorate last¬ 
ed not a quarter of the period in 
question (1610—1660) ; a fact which 
is constantly lorgottcn even by veiy 
eminent writers, who speak as though 
Cromwell hud drawn his sword in 
January lb49—cut off the king’s 
head—instantly mounted his throne 
—and continued to play the tyrant 
for the whole remaining period of his 
life (nearly ten years). Secondly, as 
to the fund of tyranny which Crom¬ 
well exercised, Uie misconception is 
ludicrous : continental writers have 
a notion, well justified by the lan¬ 
guage of Euglish writers, that Crom¬ 
well was » fcioeious savage who 
built his palace of human skulls and 
desolated his count ry. Meantime, he 
was simply a str rug-minded—rough- 
built Englishman, with a character 
thoroughly English, and exceedingly 
good-natured. Cray valued himseif 
upon his critical knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish history : yet how thoughtlessly 
does he express the abstract of Crom¬ 
well's life in the line on the village 
Cromwell —“ Some Cromwell, guilt¬ 
less of his country’s blood!” How 
was Cromwell guilty of his country's 
blood? What blood did he cause to 
be shed ? A great deal was shed no 
doubt in the wars (though less, by 
the way, than is imagined): but in 
those Cromwell was but a servant of 
the parliament: and no one will al¬ 
lege that he had any hand in pausing 
a single war. Alter he attained the 
sovereign power, no more domestic 
warR arose: and as to a few per¬ 
sons who were executed for plots and 
conspiracies against hi. pclson, they 


were condemned tipou evidence open¬ 
ly given and by due course of law. 
With respect to the general charac¬ 
ter of his government, it is evident 
that in the unsettled and revolu¬ 
tionary state of things which follows 
a civil war some critical cases will 
arise to demand an occasional ** vi¬ 
gour beyond the law”—such as the 
Roman government allowed of in the 
dictatorial power. But in general 
Cromwell’s government was limited 
by law: and no reign in that cen¬ 
tury, prior to the revolution, fur¬ 
nishes fewer instances of attempts to 
tamper with the laws—to overrule 
them—to twist them to private in¬ 
ter pretations—-or tn dispense with 
them. As to his major-generals of 
counties, who figure in most histories 
of England as so many Ah Pachas 
that impaled a few prisoners every 
morning before breakfhst—or rather 
as so many ogres that ate up good 
Christian men, women and children 
alive, they were disagreeable people 
who were disliked much in the same 
way as our commissioners of the in¬ 
come-tax were disliked in the me¬ 
mory of us all ; and heartily they 
would have laughed at the romantic 
and bloody masquerade in which 
they are made to figure in the Eng¬ 
lish histories. What then was the 
“ tyranny” of Cromwell’s govern¬ 
ment, which is confessedly complain¬ 
ed of even hr those days ? The word 
,e tyranny ” was then applied not so 
much to the modi in which his power 
was administered (except by the pre¬ 
judiced)—as to its origin. However 
mercifully a man may reign,—yet, if 
he have no right toreign at all, we may 
in one sense call him a tyrant ; his 
power not being justly derived, and 
resting upon an unlawful (i. e. a mi¬ 
litary j basis. As a usurper, and one 
who had diverted the current of a 
grand national movement to selfish 
and personal objects, Cromwell was 
and will be called a tyrant; but not 
in the more obvious sense of the 
word. Such are the misleading state¬ 
ments which disfiguic the History of 
England in its most important chap¬ 
ter. They mislead by more than a 
simple error of fact: those, which 
I have noticed last, involve a moral 
anachronism : for they convey images 
of cruelty and barbarism such as 
could not co-exist with the n^ti&nal 
civilization at that tin*; and wfeo- 
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soever has not corrected this false 
picture by an acquaintance with the 
English literature of that age, must 
necessarily image to himself a state 
Of society as rude and uncultured as 
that which prevailed during the wars 
of York and Lancaster—i. e. about 
two centuries earlier. But those, 
with which I introduced this article, 
are still worse; because they involve 
an erroneous view of constitutional 
history, and a most comprehensive 
act of ingratitude: the great men of 
the Long Parliament paid a heavy 
price for their efforts to purchase for 
their descendants a barrier to irre¬ 
sponsible power and security from 
the anarchy of undefined regal pre¬ 
rogative: in these efforts most of 
them made shipwreck of their own 
tranquillity and peace ; that such sa¬ 
crifices ware ipade unavailingly (as 
it must have 'seemed to themselves), 
and that few of them lived to see the 
ft good old cause" finally triumph¬ 
ant, docs not cancel their claims upon 
our gratitude—but rather strengthen 
them by the degree in which it ag¬ 
gravated the difficulty of bearing 
such sacrifices with patience. But 
whence come these falsifications of 
history ? I believe, from two causes: 
first (as I have already said) from the 
erroneous tone impressed upon the 
national history by the irritated spirit 
of the clergy of the established 
church: to the religious zealotry of 
those times—the church was the ob¬ 
ject of especial attack ; audits members 
were naturally exposed to heavy suf¬ 
ferings : hence their successors are in¬ 
disposed to find any good in a cause 
which could lead to such a result. It 
is their manifest right to sympathise 
with their own order in that day; 
and in such a ease it is almost their 
duty to be incapable of an entire im¬ 
partiality. Meantime they have car¬ 
ried this much too far: the litei a*ure 
of England must always be in a con¬ 
siderable pioportion lodged in their 
hands; and the extensive means thus 
placed at their disposal for inju¬ 
riously colouring that important part 
of history they have used with no 
modesty or forbearance. There is 
not a pace of the hatioual history even 
in its local subdivisions which they 


have not stained with the atrabilious 
hue of their wounded remembrances : 
hardly a town in England,’ which 
stood a siege for the king or the 
parliament, but has some printed me¬ 
morial of its constancy and its suf¬ 
ferings j and in nine cases out of ten 
the editor is a clergyman ot the esta¬ 
blished church, who has contrived to 
deepen “ the sorrow of the time ” by 
the harshness of his commentary. 
Surely it is high time that the wounds 
of the 17th century should close; 
that history should take a more com¬ 
manding and philosophic station; 
and that brotherly charity should 
now lead us to a saner view ot con¬ 
stitutional politics; or a saner view 
of politics to a more comprehensive 
charity. The other cause of this 
falsification springs out of a selfish¬ 
ness which has less claim to any in¬ 
dulgence— viz. the timidity with 
which tire English Whigs of former 
days and the party to whom they* 
succeeded, constantly sluank fiom 
acknowledging any alliance with the 
great men of the Long Pailianient 
under the nervous horror of being 
confounded with the regicides of 
1649. It was of such urgent im¬ 
portance to them, for any command 
over the public support, that they 
should acquit themselves of any sen¬ 
timent of luiking toleiatlon for regi¬ 
cide, with which their enemies never 
failed to load them, that no mode of 
abjuring it sc cmed sufficiently em¬ 
phatic to them: hence it was that 
Addison, with a view to the interest 
of his party, thought fit when in 
Switzerland, to offer a puny insult to 
the memory of General Ludlow: 
hence it is that even in our ow n days, 
no writers have insulted Milton with 
so much bitterness and shameless 
irreverence as the Whigs ; though it 
is true that some few Whigs, mote 
however in their literary than ip 
their political character, have stepped 
forward in his vindication. At this 
moment 1 recollect a passage in the 
writings of a modem Whig bishop— 
in which, for the sake ol creating a 
charge of falsehood acainst Milton, 
the author has grossly mis-translatcd 
a passage in the Dtfmsia pro Pop. 
Anghcano : and, if that bishop were 


♦Until after tlie year 1666, I do not remember ever to have found tlie term Whig 
appli<yl except to the religious chaiacteristies of that party: whatever reference it might 
ht'tVe to their political distinctions, was only secondary and by implication. 
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not dead, I would here take the 
liberty oLrapping his knuckles—were 
it only lor breaking Priseian’s head. 
To return over to the clerical feud 
against the Long Parliament,—it was 
u passage in a very pleasing work 
of this day ( Ecclesiastical Biography) 
which suggested to me the whole 
of what I have nowt written. Its 
learned editor, who is incapable of 
uucandid feelings except in what 
concerns the interests of lii9 order, 
has adopted the usual tone in regard 
to the men of ICt-O throughout his 
other wise valuable annotations: and 
somewhere or oilier (in the Life of 
Hammond, according to my remem¬ 
brance) he has made a statement to 
'this effect—That the custom preva¬ 
lent among children in that age of 
asking their parents’ blessing was 
probably first brought into disuse by 
the Puritans. Is it possible to ima¬ 
gine a perversity o( prejudice more 
unreasonable? The unaminbJe sick 
of the paliiotic character in the se¬ 
venteenth century was unquestion¬ 
ably its religious biuntiy; which, 
however, had its ground in a real fer¬ 
vour of religious feeling and a real 
strength of religious piiuciplc some¬ 
what exceeding the ordinary stand¬ 
ard of the 1{»th century. But, how- 
e\ or palliati d, their bigotry is not to 
lie denied ; it was often oflensive 
from its excess; and ludicrous in its 
direction. Many Intrude is customs, 
many ceremonies and rituals that had 
a high positive value , their fiantic in¬ 
tolerance quarroh d with : and for 
my part I heartily join in the sen¬ 
timent of Charles 11.—applying it as 
hi* did, but a gooil deal more exten¬ 
sively, that their religion “ was not 
a religion for a gentleman:” indeed 
all sectarianism, but especially that 
which has a modern origin—arising 
and growing up within our own me¬ 
mories, unsuppmted by a grand tra¬ 
ditional history of persecutions— 
conflicts—and martyrdoms, linking 
moreover in blind alleys, holes cor¬ 
ners, and tabernacles, must appear 
spurious and mean in the eyes of 
him who has keen bred up in the 
grand classic forms of the* Church of 
England or the Church of llcnne 
But, because the bigotry of the Pu¬ 
ritans was excessive and revolting, is 
that a reason for fastening upon them 
all the stray evils of omission or 


commission for which no distinct 
fathers can be found? The learned 
editor does not pretend that theu* is 
any positive evidence, or presumption 
even, for imputing to the Puritans a 
dislike to the custom in question: 
•but, because he thinks it a good cus¬ 
tom, his inference is that nobody 
could have abolished it but the Pu¬ 
ritans. Now who does not see that, 
if this had been amongst the usages 
discountenanced by the Puritans, it 
would on that account have been the 
more pertinaciously maintained by 
their enemies in church and state? 
Or, even if this usage were of a na¬ 
ture to be prohibited by authority, as 
the public use of the liturgy—organs 
—surplices, &c., who does not see 
that with regard to that as well as to 
other Puritanical innovations there 
would have been a rellux of V.cal at 
the restoration of the king which 
would have established them in more 
strength than ever ? But it is evident 
to the unprejudiced that the usage in 
question gradually went out in sub¬ 
mission to the altered spirit of the 
times. It was one feature of a gc- 
noial system of manners, fitted by 
its piety and simplicity for a pious 
and simple age, and which therefore 
even the 17tli century had already 
outgrown. It is not to be inferred 
that filial affection and reverence 
have decayed amongst us, because 
they no longer expie-s themselves in 
the same way. In an age oi impel - 
feet culture, t.ll passions and emo¬ 
tions are in a mme elementary state 
—“ speak a plainer language -and 
i xpress thoniseh cs cxti r/tally: in such 
an age t!u frame and constitution of 
society is more pictunc'.que ; the 
modes of lift* lost more lmilisguist dly 
upon the basis of the absolute and 
original relation of tilings ; the sou is 
considered in his sonship, the father 
in his fatherhood: and the manners 
take an appropriate colming. Up to 
the middle of the 17th century there t 
were many families in which the * 
children never presumed to sit down 
in their parents’ presence. But with 
us, in an age of more complete intel¬ 
lectual culture, a thick disguise is 
spiead over the naked foundations i.f 
human life ; and the instincts of good 
taste banish from good company tin 
expression of all the profounder emo¬ 
tions. A son therefore, who should’ 

. * \ 
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knee] down in this age to ask his 
papa's blessing on leaving town for 
Brighton or Bath—would be felt by 
himself to be making a tlieatiical dis¬ 
play of filial duty, such as would be 
painful to him in proportion as his 
feelings were sincere. All this would 
have been evident to the learned edi¬ 
tor in any case but one which re¬ 
garded the Puritans: they were at 
any rate to be molested : in default 
of any graver matter, a mere fanciful 
grievance is searched out. Still, how- 
evei, nothing was effected; fanciful 
real, the grievance must be con¬ 
nected with the Puritans: hcic lies 
the offence, there lie the Puritans: it 
would be very agreeable to find some 
means of connecting the one with the 
other: but how shall this be done ? 
Why, in default of all other means 
the learned editor assumes the con¬ 
nexion. H6 leaves the reader with 
an hupiessiou that the Puritans are 
chargeable with a serious wound to 
the manners of the nation in a point 
affecting the most awful of the 
household charities: and he fails to 
erceive that for this whole charge 
is sole ground is—that it would be 
very agreeable to him if he had a 
ground.—Such is the power of the 
esprit de corps to palliate and recom¬ 
mend as colorable the very weakest 
logic to a man of acknowledged 
learning and talent!-In conclu¬ 

sion I muBt again disclaim any want 
of veneration and entire affection for 
the Established Church: the very 
rejudicea and injustice, with which 
tax the English clergy, have a ge¬ 


nerous origin: but it is right to point 
the attention of historical students to 
their strength and the effect which 
they have had. They have been in¬ 
dulged to excess; they have disfi- 
ured the grandest page in English 
istory ; they have hid the true de¬ 
scent and tradition of our constitu¬ 
tional history > and, by impressing 
upon the literature of the country a 
false conception of the patriotic party 
in and out of Parliament, they have 
stood in the way of a great woik,—a 
wmk which, according to my ideal of 
it, would be the most useful that 
could just now be dedicated to the 
English public—viz. a phi/osofthic r>- 
toid af the revolutions of English His¬ 
tory. The English Constitution, as 
proclaimed and ratified in 1688-9, is 
in it’s kind, the noblest work of the 
human mind woikitig in conjunction 
w ith Time, and what in such a case 
we may allowably call Providence. 
Of this chef d’auvre of human wis¬ 
dom it were desirable that we should 
have a proportionable history: for 
such a history the great positive qua¬ 
lification would be a philosophic 
mind: the great negative qualifica¬ 
tion would be this [[which to the es¬ 
tablished clergy may now be recom¬ 
mended as a fit subject fin their 
magnanimity[] ; viz. complete con¬ 
quest over those prejudices which 
have hitherto discolored the gicatest 
a?ra of patriotic virtue by contem¬ 
plating the great men of that a?ra un¬ 
der theii least happy aspect—name¬ 
ly, in 1 elation to the Established 
Church. 


FALSIFICATION Or F NG1.ISH HISTORY BY HUMr. 


Now that I am on the subject of 
English History, I will notice one 
of the thousand mis-statements of 
Hume's which becomes a memora¬ 
ble one from the stress which he 
has laid upon it, and from the man¬ 
ner and situation in which he has 
Introduced it. Standing in the cur¬ 
rent of a narrative, it would have 
merited a silent correction iu an un¬ 
pretending note: but it o'ccupies a 
much more assuming station ; for it 
is introduced in a philosophical essay; 
and being relied on fox a particular 
purpose with the most unqualified 
confidence, and being alleged in op- 
. pasitiyn to the very highest authority 


[[viz. the authority of an eminent 
person contcmporaiy with the fact[] 
it must be looked on as involving a 
peremptory defiance to all succeed¬ 
ing critics who might hesitate be¬ 
tween the authority of Mr. Hume at 
the distance of a century from the 
facts and Sir William Temple speak¬ 
ing to them as a matter within his 
personal recollections.-Sir Wil¬ 

liam Temple had represented himself 
as urging in a conversation with 
Charles the II, the hopelessness of 
any attempt on the part of an En¬ 
glish king to make himself a despotic 
and absolute monarch, except in¬ 
deed through the affections of his 
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people.* This general thesis he had 
support^ by a variety of arguments; 
and, amongst the rest, he had describ¬ 
ed himsell as urging this—that even 
Cromwell had been unable to esta¬ 
blish himself in unlimited power, 
though supported by a military force 
of eighty thousand men. Upon this 
Hume calls the reader’s attention to 
the extreme improbability which 
there must beforehand appear to be 
in supposing that Sir W. Temple,— 
speaking of so recent a case, with so 
much official knowledge of that case 
at his command, uncontradicted 
moreover by the king whose side in 
the argument gave him an interest in 
contradicting Sir William’s statc- 
'uient, and whose means of informa¬ 
tion were paramount to those of all 
others,—could under these circum¬ 
stances be mistaken. Doubtless, the 
reader will reply to Mr. Hume, the 
itnpt obability is extreme, and scarce¬ 
ly to be invalidated by any possible 
authority—which, at best, must ter¬ 
minate in leaving an equilibrium of 
opposing evidence. And yet, says 
Air. Hume, Sir William was unques¬ 
tionably wrong, and grossly wrong: 
Cromwell never bad an army at all 
approaching to the number of eighty 
thousand. Now here is a sufficient 
proof that Hume had never read lord 
Cluiendon’s account of Ills own life; 
this book is not so common as his 
“ History of the Rebellion"; and 
Hume hud either not met with it, or 
luul neglected it. For, in the early 
part of this woik, lord Clarendon, 
speaking of the army which was as¬ 
sembled on Blackheath to welcome 
the return of Charles II., says that 
it amounted to fifty thousand men: 
and, when it is remembered that this 
amiy was exclusive of the troops in 


garrison—of the forces left by Monk 
in the North—and above all of the 
entire army in Ireland,—it cannot be 
doubted that the whole would 
amount to the number stated by Sir 
William Temple.—Indeed Charles 
II. himself, in the year 1678 £i. e. 
about four years after this conversa¬ 
tion] as SirW. Temple elsewhere 
tells us, “ in six weeks' time raised 
an army of twenty thousand men, 
the compleatest—and in all appear¬ 
ance the bravest troops that could be 
any where seen, and might have 
raised many more ; and it was con- 
fest by all the Foreign Ministers that 
no king in Christendom could have 
made and eovnpleated such a levy as 
this appeared in such a time.’’ Wil¬ 
liam 111. again, about eleveu years 
afterwards, raised 23 regiments with 
the same ease and in the same space 
of six weeks. It may bd objected in¬ 
deed to such cases, as in fact it was 
objected to the case of William 111. 
by Howlett in his sensible Examina¬ 
tion of Dr. Price’s Essay on the Po¬ 
pulation of England, that, in an age 
when manufactures were so little ex¬ 
tended, it could never have been dif- 
cult to make such a levy of men— 
provided there were funds for paying 
and equipping them. But, consider¬ 
ing the extraordinary funds which 
were disposable for this purpose in 
Ireland, &c. during the period of 
Cromwell’s Protectorate, we may very 
safely allow the combined authority 
of Sir William Temple—of the king 
—and of that very prime minister 
who disbanded Cromwell’s army to 
outweigh the single authority of 
Hume at the distance of a century 
from the facts. Upon «ny question of 
fact, indeed. Hume’s authority is 
none at all. X. Y. Z. 


* Kir William luul quoted to Charles a saying from Gourville (a Frenchman whom 
the king esteemed, and whom Sir William himself considered the only foreigner he had 
ever known that understood England) to this effect: “■ That a king of England, who will • 
. be the man of his people, is the greatest king in die .world; but, if lie wul be something 
more, by (3— he is nothing at all." 


§ THE PARISIAN ARISTOCRACY. 

In noticing in our last nflmbcr the society is very curiously composed— 
new work of M. Benjamin Constant, and as its constitution is not very ge¬ 
nial in describing* the circumstances nerally known in England, ami as it 
out of which it arose, and the pur- is an odd qjtatc of things arising from 
poses which it was intended to an- the remarkable changes that have of 
swer, we had occasion to speak of late taken place in the neighbouring 
• La Huutr SociCte de France. This country—it inay be wdrth while*Ho 
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guy a few words more of it, which 
we shall still do in reference to M. 
Benjamin Constant- The Aristocracy 
of France is divided virtually into 
three classes.—l. We have the Aris¬ 
tocratic ultra of the fauxbourg St. Ger¬ 
main.—2. The Aristocracy of MM. 
de Broglie, St- Aulaire, Dp Stael, 
who wish to make their class of 
Aristocracy exactly what the I*es 
Milords Anglais are in London.—3- 
The Aristocratic Lafitte, I)c Les- 
sert, Perier, &c. whose object it 
is to make the millions a sufficient 
title to consideration. These three 
classes are all just now of a religious 
cast, for Christianity happens to be 
at this moment in Paris an engine of 
power, and a means of triumph; 
and, for the interests of the respective 
classes, nothing must be done which 
ia likely to cast a slur upon their se¬ 
veral reputations. For instance, a 
great male leader of the class No. ‘2. 
lately lived with a noble female 
leader of the same class, whom 
he has quitted within two months, 
lest the scandal might injure his 
party. For the last ten years the 
upper classes have been unjust to the 
reputation of M- Constant. The 
reason of this injustice is that he is 
•joor. Opinion in France permits all 
Kinds of meanness to a man, pro¬ 
vided always that lie is rich enough 
to keep a carriage, aud lias his but¬ 
ton holes decorated with a cross or 
two. These two points attended to, 
the authority of the noble society of 
Paris ordains that he shall be con¬ 
sidered htmnfilr ftomme. Now M. 
Constant has neither got a carriage 
nor a cross. The low estimation in 
which he felt,himself hold, lias, in 
our opinion, driven Benjamin Con¬ 
stant to the only bad thing he ever 
did—the publication of his Dr la Re¬ 
ligion. M. Constant has more than 
any other man in Frauce, contributed 
'to teach his countrymen what is 
meant by a Cansfifufiouul Gove/ n meat. 
He is not eloquent, but he is smart, 
epigrammatic, and subtle; bis talent 
resembles very much that of LiiBru- 
yere, the celebrated author of the 
Curacti res. By the aid of this talent, 

, Constant has made Frenchmen, al¬ 
most without their knowledge, fully 
comprehend the constitutional re¬ 
gime. French vanity is sffcli that a 
man of thiitv docs not like to he 
£jLejghfi—ii Fijpuchmau if intimately 


persuaded that he knows tout rr 
(jail est canvcliable t/it’il saehf. Now 
AI. Benjamin Constant has published 
—from 1814. to 181!)—a n umber of 
amusing pamphlets; the Frenchman 
says he reads them a cause d< leur 
t s fir it • all the while, however, he is 
being instructed. The ultra paity, 
led by the Jesuits, a subtle race, 
easily saw that the royalist pam¬ 
phlets were dull and stupid hv the 
side of those of Constant—which, 
aud that was worst of all, not only 
amused, hut instructed. They there¬ 
fore set themselves to calumniate 
him, ami they have hud abundance of 
success. 

On the return of Napoleon from 
the Isle of Elba, in IHIj, AI. Bcnja-v’ 
min Constant, not having an army in 
his pocket to drive him iioin the pa¬ 
lace ol the Thuillei ies, accepted the 
place of Const ith r d’P/at : not being 
able to repel the tyrant, he wished, 
as much as was in his pow er, to 
diminish the evil which he was about 
to inflict. The mcie presence in the 
Caused d’Etat, of a dialectician so 
dexterous and epigrammatic as M. 
Benjamin Constant, was enough 
to seal up the mouths of such men 
as Regnault de St. Jean d’Angcly, 
AJaret, and the other valets of Napo¬ 
leon. Well—since Constant is poor, 
the Aristocracy will not see any 
thing in this action really benefi¬ 
cial to Franco, hut the desire of 
ensuring to himself some appoint¬ 
ments to the amount of a thousand 
a-year. Constant has felt this injus¬ 
tice very deeply. The calumnies ol 
the Ultra party have caused him to 
he neglected by the fi/ural pait of 
the middle classes, the real majority 
of France, lie wuis a year without 
being re-elected into the chamlnr; 
and this has put the finishing stioke 
to his demoralization, lie sees that 
France is not worthy of ha\ ing a 
disinterested defender, and to the 
bottom of liis heait he is sold to the 
Ai istm rati cal part}. By the won! 
•fold, we do not mean thal he has 
taken money, hut he lias hoped that 
by publishing a hook which should 
flatter tlic*views of the first class of 
society in Paris, that he should be 
recompensed by it«i praise and its 
consideration. Madame la Jhiehesso 
de Broglie has written twelve pages 
on llibfe Saeiefies —this little eiicmn- 
stanec is a key to the noble society ol 
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Paris. She envies the consideration 
which our # Aristocracy has obtained 
all over the nation. The sole end at 
this moment of one great class of the 
nobility of Paris is to acquire the 
precise existence of the English 
Peerage. The middle class have, 
however, both too much talent and 
too much vanity ever to permit this 
success. The liberal peers of France 
perceive that the spread of education, 
of the kind which has been spread¬ 
ing in France of late years, is the 
most likely thing in the world to pre¬ 
vent the attainment of their darling 
object—the life of the English Peer 
—and they have consequently joined 
with the Ultra Peers to commit edu- 
‘ration into the hands of the Jesuits, 
or, at least, to the religious corpo¬ 
rations. MM. dc Broglie, de Sainte 
Aulaire, de Stael, and the other chiefs 
of the class of pretended liberals, have 
actually made up to M. le Cardinal tic 
JLafare, M. de Taluru, and the other 
Ultra peers. The view of the two 
parties is the same—to found l’A» is~ 
tiH'iafie nobiliaire. The only differ¬ 
ence is this—that the party of M. de 
Broglie has more intellect than that 
of M. de Talaru, and comprehends the 
limits of thcii power, and understands 
that all that it is possible to acquire is 
the state of the English nobility. M. 
de Talaru, who is a man of a narrow¬ 
er mind, fancies that they can go 
beyond that—and become again the 
insolent «hani>s-.sj.ignm>ii.s of the 
reign of Louis XIV. Constant has 
bound himself to the least blind of 
these two parties—hut even these 
despise both his motive and his 
book, and that which is most par¬ 
ticularly mortifying to him is, that 
he sees them following up all his 
ideas to the letter, without ever 
deigning to mention his work. The 
Broglies, the Staels, and the Saint 


Aulaires have formed a powerful 
club, called the Society of Christa » 
Morals. This plan is evidently tha t 
which poor Benjamin Constant point s 
out in his book, and yet in this so¬ 
ciety de la Morale Chretienne lie is 
never talked about; we doubt eveu 
whether he is a member. 

In the mcauwhilc, the book liaa 
entirely ruined Constant with the 
class of rich merchants and hankers, 
and the great monied men of Paris; 
headed by the MM. Lafitte, de 
Lessert, and Perier. This class never 
reads, but in this act of the deputy 
of the Seine (M. Constant has been 
re-elected some months) it sees a 
piece of servility towards the party of 
the Aristocratic nobiliaire. The monied 
men have therefore spread abroad a 
report, that Constant is sold to the 
minister Villele, and at this moment 
this is tile general opinion in Paris. 
This evil action, this bad book, this 
sad piece of hypocrisy, has made the 
poor man despised by the nobles, and 
punished by the hankers. 

The cud of the monied Aristo¬ 
cracy to make stock a fair title to ad¬ 
mission among the noble Aristocracy, 
will, in all probability, be gained. 
In the course of ten years, it is likely 
that every man with live millions of 
francs (about 200,000/. sterling) will 
be as good a noble as a duke. At 
the piesent, however, the noble Aris¬ 
tocracy mike every effbit to pre¬ 
vent this a* sin ilation—and strive to 
corrupt education by the Jesuits, and 
bring tiiis hack as near as possible 
to the ancient regime. All the prin¬ 
ciples of Constant's hook are like¬ 
wise in action, he nevertheless has 
the pain to see his bonk forgotten, 
and himself despised. This is, how¬ 
ever, unjust. Wo legard him as a 
good man, and a useful citizen, who 
has made one false step. 


THEATRICALS OF TIIE DAY. 


The “ great” theatres have open¬ 
ed for the season, if their greatness 
is to be estimated by the number of 
bricks in each Imildiug, it is indis¬ 
putable. Ancl to the name of theatres, 
in its primitive ijgnsc, they ^iave 
nearly as undoubted pretensions as 
any ie Orama” in the metropolis, 
being little more than permanent 
#.nj enormous show-boxes. At pre¬ 


sent indeed they are rather mcnagc- 
rial exhibitions, similar to those at 
Exeter Change and Bartholomew 
Fab, than any thing else: they 
are almost equally well calculated 
(with the help of outlandish music 
and orchestras more than commonly 
uproarious)Vo amuse the eye and dis¬ 
tress the car. The (ioniums have 
monopolized one house fo^ the wbol|j 
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by-gone month, an<l the Equestrians 
the other: monsters and quadrupeds! 
O wise, erudite, intellectual, and re¬ 
fined People of England ! What a 
feast of reason do we not partake of 
every night when a stage-full of 
toads, serpents, crocodiles, hell¬ 
hounds, hobgoblins, foul birds and 
unclean beasts of every indescribable 
description are served up to us by way 
of refreshment after a two hours' 
auscultation of dull dialogue and 
mad music! What a flow of soul 
may we not indulge every night 
when we behold a gentleman in a 
black mask and a blood-red mantle 
sweep across our eye-sight, c< fierce 
as ten furies, terrible as hell,” crying 
Jec-J'a-fum ! — and another unlucky 
personage exclaiming Doaner und 
blitzen l as he is shot askew with a 
charmed bullet! Who dares say 
after this that the drama is no more, 
that the stage has degenerated, that 
John Bull has not more taste for 
theatricals than Bully Bottom (when 
his ass’s head is on) for a bottle of 
hay or a peck of provender? I 
would fain see that fellow.—And the 
quadrupeds too! Ay: it is here that 
we of all modern civilized nations, 
we aloue imitate and excel that 
brave and brutal people,— the people 
of old Home. We do not only go to 
sec quadrupeds exhibit in an open 
arena, but we bring them into the 
room with us, teaching them to 
mince their footsteps and walk as 
gingerly over the boards as if they 
were endeavouring to caper over a 
field of corn or to dance upon a floor of 
eggs without bending the one or 
breaking the other. Look!—it is 
better than.any farce, though a me¬ 
lancholy one — look at the grave, 
phlegmatic, taciturn, suicidal En¬ 
glishman when the quadrupeds en¬ 
ter ! Behold one of the most thinking 
people on earth,—the profound and 
sagacious islander, — the national 
brother of Newton and Bacon,—the 
consummation of sublunary wisdom, 
behold him in the middle of the pit 
when the snort and the tramp, the 
clang and the clatter, announce the 
ingress of a herd of equestrians! 
His right haud furnished with the 
symbol of solemnity—a snuff-box, 
and his nose bestridden by a pair of 
owl-eyed spectacles, behold him how 
. h^ stretches his apoplectic neck to- 
f" towards 4he proscenium, and while 


drops of the animal oil course one- 
anothcr down liis lt pitepus nose,” 

f [roans or rather whinnies with de- 
ight as the fourfooted ohjects of his 
anxiety make their appearance! 
Hark’ee: how far eminent does he 
rise, think you, above the pool dumb 
brutes whom he contemplates? Why, 
forsooth, he can laugh at them, 
whilst they by the parsimony of their 
natures cannot return the salutation. 
See how the lax muscles of Ids visage 
run into an indistinguishable jelly at 
the awkward gambols of Roscius on 
all-four! how his eyes and mouth 
simultaneously broaden into an ex- 
rcssion of dumb-stricken wonder at 
cavy-heelod Esop scampering up a 
wooden staircase into the regions., bf 
thunder, and the sound of his gravid 
hoof vibrating through the enrpt ntry 
of a play-house ! O for a pompiou 
to fi aturc out idiotcy in extatics! 
What anxiety, what amazement, 
what pleasure, and what praise ! To 
see incogitative matter, hoofed, high- 
maned,long-eared, and mounted upon 
four legs, stand on the stage instead 
of in the stable ! To see a bona fide 
living and long-tailed quadruped, by 
the mere force of underhand exercise 
and eternal custom, lie down in a 
proper place, or bite a biped in tune, 
—to see him cutting lavoitas and c a- 
pricoles to the admonition of the 
rowel, as long as the “ great babies ” 
in the bouse are pleased to applaud 
him!—Astonishment! Surely God 

works a miracle now-a-days, making 
reasonable creatures of horses, and 
asses of reasonable creatures! Listen, 
countrymen and lovers: Suppose that 
there were two roads from the mill- 
race to the clover-field, and that 
Giles were accustomed to lead Dobbin 
by one and the same of these roads 
every day to and from pasture; 
would any one stand agape if Dobbin 
upon being left to himself were to go 
by the customary road rather than 
the other ?—But in the theatre it is 
quite another thing: here incessant 
pains are taken to inure the animal 
to one routine of action, yet it is 
perfectly admirable that he should 
persist in this ou the stage as well as 
at the riding-house,—aiul in the pre¬ 
sence of a greater number of fools 
than his masters! Bid it comes to 
this: the wonder that Nature makes 
anything whatever but men and 
blind matter, or that the inferior 
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classes of animals should be endued their bent. No half measures for 
with any qnality which might re- me: I would go roundly to work, 
serable hufhan reason in some of its For this purpose the first thing I 
lowest capacities. Yct let the won- should do would be to engage a 
der cease when wc reflect how fru- German dramatist who could produce 
quently the higher class approximates at least one regular certificate of in¬ 
to the lower, so as to differ from it sanity, — who had attempted to 
in shape and outward appointments shoot others and hang himself,—who 
only. How many men do we meet had drunk blood out of scull-cups 
with in society, endowed with less and played at skittles with dead men's 
sensibility than an oyster ? how bones,—who could boast the ac- 
many who are distinguishable from quaintance of every wild grave, wa- 
assts only by the shortness of their ter-king, old witch, &c.&c. within the 
ears ? What paddock in Elysium is belt of the nine Circles,—who was 
a fool fit for? Or must he not ra- cup and can with Von Goethe and 
ther drop, like his brother-brutes, per consequence hand in glove with 
into the river of Oblivion, and die for Mephistopheles,—who was in short 
ever when he dies at all? How practically conversant with all the 
much more grateful to its divine crimes in the calendar and on terms 
Creator must the breathing field- of easy familiarity with all the de¬ 
flower be, than the vile and offensive mons at either side of Hell-gate, 
tenement of a sinful and {even though Such a noble Trojan as this would I 
it were pure as a cherub s) a scarcely engage for my Mmor Dofno, were 1 
save-worthy soul ? a manager ; and with liis assistance 

But the question is:—Who are would 1 cater for the public stomach 
the real patrons of the quadrupeds till it sickened with the very hue of 
and the monsters ? Three classes the viands. It would be then time 
of candidates are named for this enough to turn about and serve up 
honourable distinction: and the pre- Adaui and Eve in fig-leaves, as a 
tensions of each generously allowed pleasant contrast of nature in a green 
by the others. The managers are dress with every thing unnatural in a 
raised by universal acclamation of German one. To relievethc audience, 
the two other parties to this bad however, by a grateful variety of 
eminence. Ah ! disinterested rivals! amusement whilst my tragedist was 
But indeed the sacrifice is too great ; playing off his mcn-monslers, and to 
Truth nor Justice will allow it. So indulge them in their propensity for 
pusillanimous, so little ambitious quadrupeds, I would occasionally 
in this way have the managers been, lavour them wLh a performer of this 
that it is only lately ’hey have dated number of legs. But horses would 
to exliibit any thing out of the com- be too common-place for my inge- 
mon track,—such as pantomime, nuity ; were I theatrical purveyor to 
opera, maudlin tragedy, farces in an English audience, and did they 
five acts and in two. They have persevere In their present taste, by 
neglected with the most blameworthy all that is solemn and serious, I 
Indifference to cultivate the perspi- wotdd give them a b^Hr! Not a 
cient taste of the public, which has young biped sewed up in a rug, nor 
long been declining towards the the stuffed Greenlander from Mon¬ 
fourth, or Monstrous School of the tague-house,—but a real, perpendi- 
drama.* For my part, were I a cular, dancing bear! By thus turn- 
manager,'! would make a bold stroke ing the stage every now and then 
for popularity, and introduce “ the into a bear-garden I woidd endea- 
devil and all his works” at once. If the vour to afford the public a con- 
public were determined to be tooled, summation of their refined taste in 
I would fool them to tlic very top of intellectual enjoyments, an union of 

* - 

* To the three which I have already enumerated in my “ Letters,”—the Dramatic, the 
Rhetoric, and the Poetic, I am now 40 add a fourth,—the Monstrous, as making up the 
very respectable numler of schools through which English Tragedy has successively 
permeated. The last is only now beginning to engage general admiration, but its merits 
are of so unequivocal a description as to render its ultimate success with a discerning 
public inevitable. I have not been premature therefore in branding it with a suitable 
Side and speaking of it as the fourth school of our national drama- • y 
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the* double and dissimilar qualifi¬ 
cations of a quadruped and a bi¬ 
ped ; if it should ever happen to 
be my lot to turn bearward for 
the proiit and delight of the British 
Mutiou. 

Yet neither is it the public who 
are to be looked upon as the original 
patrons of the quadrupeds; nor is 
it to their encouragement that the 
Monstrous school ot drama in Eng¬ 
land primarily owes its existeueo 
and success. We, that is, the public, 
luive many pairs of shoulders; you 
may lay any weight of obloquy upon 
them. Nothing is more easy than to 
ascribe the present degraded state of 
the stage to the perversity or depra¬ 
vity of tlu* public taste in theatricals. 
This is a ready and a favourite solu¬ 
tion of the phenomenon,—especially 
with these who know it to be false. 
J)o 1 then pretend to assert that the 
public taste is not vilious and irra¬ 
tional, at present ? No. Do I pre¬ 
tend to assert that the countenance 
and applause with which the qua¬ 
drupeds and the monsters meet every 
night, is not the cause of their pi t - 
sent occupation of the stage ? No. 
Bui how far is the public guilty in 
this? Entertainment of one kind or 
other must be had. If we can¬ 
not have legitimate drama, we must 
have Illegitimate : if we cannot have 
the noble deeds of men, we must 
have the damnable gesticulations of 
monsters ; if we cannot have heroes 
to amuse us, we must have horses. 
Wliat choice has the public ? or how 
can it show its taste and disci lim¬ 
itation ?—By tearing the concave (I 
suppose), by blowing the house-roof to 
the moon, when such splendid ebulli¬ 
tions of dramatic genius as “ The 
"Vespers of Palermo," “ Cains Grac¬ 
chus," tkc. &c. are played off before 
us ?—and by groaning at the quadru¬ 
peds whenever they attempt to enter 
the lists against the heroes of such 
doughty performances! This is so 
reasonable I Seriously, and upon 
my sincerity, 1 think the public 
evinces nothing short of the purest 
good-taste in preferring the quadru¬ 
peds and the monsters to the mise¬ 
rable tragedies from which the Dra¬ 
matists of the Day expect so much 
immortality and money. There is 
something to please at X*ast in owe 
sense in tile former; “ ml mlmiruri ’ in 
fl^pn&ive sc^sc sounds through every 


line of the latter. I profess myself a 
critic iu these matters, and yet I ho¬ 
nestly declare that 1 would .ather see 
JVlr. Ducrow canter up to the clouds 
as a knight of a modem pantomime, 
than JVlr. Young stalk across the 
stage as the hero of a modern tragedy. 
Jlut granting the postulate, that the 
public taste is irrational, — whose 
fault is this ? Acknowledging the 
lamentable truth that the million is 
prone to idolatry of quadrupeds and 
monsters, and that it still retains the 
old Jewish propensity to adore devils 
for deities (at least on the stage) ; 
acknowledging this truth, and that 
the reigning taste of the public ex¬ 
emplifies it,—whose fault is it? Sup¬ 
pose the pedagogues of all the schools 
in Great Britain were to drop, as by 
a thunderstroke, their books and 
lurches, with all other oitliodox in¬ 
struments of edification, and assault 
the cars alone of their pupils with 
home-made poetry,—would it l>e any 
crime if the sufferers were immedi¬ 
ately to cry “ Wlioop J” anil sally 
out to trap-ball and cricket? Cer¬ 
tainly nut. If those who ought to be 
their teachers desert the office, and 
neglecting legitimate inodes of in¬ 
struction seek to overwhelm their un¬ 
offending auditors with a pcipctiinl 
e(fusion of poetry ,—the inattention of 
the latter is a subject for praise not 
blame, and their consequent ignorance 
or had taste is not their fault, but 
their misfortune. Exactly by the 
same rule we may regret the degene¬ 
rate taste of the public which can 
indulge itself so gratefully in contem¬ 
plating night after night the menage- 
rial exhibitions at Drury Lane and 
C’ovent Garden, but we cannot fairly 
censure it. We may deplore that want 
of public feeling which permits the 
hoards where Macbeth and Othello 
have trod to be profaned by the hoof 
of a quadruped,—which permits the 
temples of Shakspeare to be meta¬ 
morphosed into little hells where 
every unhallowed species of tragic 
diablerie may be perpetrated with 
impunity,—we maydcplorc the want, 
but we cannot set it doip 1 to the pub¬ 
lic as a crime with wnich they are 
justly chargeable. Those who should 
havt diicctcd the public taste and in¬ 
structed the public judgment, have 
deserted their post. The shepherds 
have left their flocks, which have 
therefore naturally gone astray. They 
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return every now and then to he sure 
with a scrip-full of “ home-made 
poetry,’' #but the tlock will not to 
loM lor Mich insipid pinvtmler,—oi 
ii' they do enter the theatrical pen it 
i v only to ha-a ! at the shepherd and 
his collation. This is perhaps alle¬ 
gorizing away too much of the public 
character. 1 have been astonished at 
the interest excited iit the breast of 
f he many-headed, liy the announce¬ 
ment of a new tragedy, by the geue- 
ul aui.icty to witness its exhibition, 
by the i.icility with which every pool 
v. ..a agglomerate a Millieieiit number of 
eat - dispassionately to bear bis play, 
anil a competent munbej of tongues 
- it'sf..etorily to damn it. Does not 
tit. - all'm.1 some proof that taste is 
<i >t .lead in the general palate, but 
dm in "it t is not the judicious e\er- 
.i-e oi ii in the negative .seme a pai- 
si.il demoostiat'*on th it ii would be 
o\ ite<l with eipial diseeiinntiiL ill 
the positii e ? Let am diamaiNt of 
.‘lie < 1.1% ju-t fiiri/'l the p.ildie with 
Mie'i a play ns Julius Cesar, or even 
\ eniee I’to-truMl (which is now 
look \l upon as decidedly “ a bad 
4hiiiir by mu living tragic-poets), 

and ii'tlie public rijoct or condemn 
il, then Jel the public be gibbeted as 
tho.e wlio bare turned the theatre 
into a ridiut>-hmise and the stage into 
.i Pandemonium. 

ilut it is in truth neither the ma¬ 
nager- nm the public who have ex¬ 
ploded the English drama to make 
way lor the Demina and Eques¬ 
trian ;—it is the Potts. The teal po¬ 
tions of tile quadrupeds aie out fni- 
ti< ily-fiot/s: it is they who have 
dam od in the van (ciying—Oh, hor- 
tible ! all the time), while these tour- 
rooted “ gentlemen of tlie sock and 
■ buskiu” curvetted every step of the 
way from Astioy's to lilliston’s. It 
is they who have led the equestrian 
troop of performers from Westmiu- 
stei to Vinegar Yard, who have pro¬ 
cured engagements for horsts, and 
who have established a squadron of 
mountebank cavalry on the stage for 
a prospective eternity. Kune! Well 
done! philotetrapodal fellows! It is 
you who deserve well of your coun¬ 
try, is it not? You should be pre¬ 
sented, each, with a turban of three 
tails, a leather apr?m, and a horse¬ 
shoe, like the primitive Turks of the 
Sclinga, tor your negnthe but cili- 
eient patronage of the Equestrian 


Drama. What n splendid office it 
was to be vaunt-couriers to—His 
Majesty's Servants, the four-looted 
company of comedians ! What matter 
of gloriation it is to have introduced 
tVntaurs upon tlie stage, to hare 
treated the people to a show of 
actors with double the usual number 
of legs ! bay, black, piebald, cream- 
coloured, liigh-muned, long-tailed, 
holidungular performers !— liravo !— 
How the echoes of Parnassus arc 
ringing' with the names of Mr. — 1 —> 

the author of -, a tragedy; Mr. 

* the author of * *, a drama in 
live acts ; Jfcc. &c. who paved the way 
with these their perlbnnances for a 
regiment of horse-players to ride 
triumphant in Drtuy Lane! IIow 
Pegasus must kick up his heels in 
the Muses’ paddock, stiiking out as 
many IlippoLreties ior your di inking 
as make tlie hill look lillP a quag¬ 
mire ! As Demosthenes said (or any 
one might say), irn<pravisavientr, 

]5y earth, by all her fountains, streams, 
anti floods, 

you are glorious gentlemen !—lint 
this is not all: you are likewise pa¬ 
trons, not ostensible, buts«/»mwi pa¬ 
tterns of the Monstrous School of the 
Drama. Another how in your bon¬ 
nets. It is you who have conjured 
up that pestilent fry of reptiles, Dor¬ 
mans, and cacodeuions, \t hivli is 
nightly set before the devouring eves 
of this highly intellectual nation. 
You are justly put into this active 
capacity, for the nuisance only exists 
by your passii eness. Yet 1 myself, 
loud as 1 am upon paper, I myself 
do not as eloquently repudiate, ns 
sonorously bewail, as tristlully de¬ 
precate, as voeifeiousJy* anathema¬ 
tize, the Hermans and i2qucslri.ui*, 
the quadrupeds and the monsters, as 
the least eloquent, sonorous, tristful, 
vociferous /r«gw-poet of the flay ! 
You are all in a tale: Wlinl venal 
tlogs are the managers ! What taste¬ 
less blockheads are the people !—One 
cries, that he would as soon bestow a 
good tragedy on tlie public, as a 
fine pearl on a pig: I believe him. 
Another exclaims, that no mixed 
audience could appreciate his works: 
lie is wrong, for it damned them. A 
third (a noble poet, now dead and 
noi or a drJNpatist) concludes the total 
absence of diamatic taste among his 
country nun from—mark the UifaL* 
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lihlo premises, reader!—-from their 
insensibility to the dramatic powers 
of “ Joanna Baillie, and Milman, 
and John Wilson.” O Aristotle! 
There’s an enthymeme ! I have no 
taste for the drama because 1 am 
blind to the dramatic powers of Miss 
Baillie, Milman, and Wilson! Three 
very meritorious persons, but as fit 
to write dramas for the stage, as the 
man in the moon to write music for 
the spheres. In a note to the preface 
of his Doge of Venice the above- 
mentioned noble author says: “While 
I was in the sub-committee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, 1 can vouch for my 
colleagues, and I hope for myself, 
that we did our best to bring back 
the legitimate drama. 1 tried, what 
I could to get De Monfort revived, 
but in vain, and equally in vain in 
favour of Sotheby’s Ivan, which was 
thought an acting play ; and I en¬ 
deavoured also to wake Mr. Cole¬ 
ridge to write a tragedy.” Dc Mon- 
fort, legitimate drama! Ay, as like 
as Shakspearc in petticoats to Joanna 
Baillie in breeches. If any lady eov/d 
write legitimate drama. Miss Baillie 
is that lady ; hut the hypothesis is as 
baseless as a sick man’s dteam. So¬ 
theby’s Ivan, an acting play ! Pooh ! 
pooh!—Hut best of all,—Mr. Cole¬ 
ridge write u tragedy! Mom us ! O 
god of laughter, hear that! “ Wake 
Mr. Coleridge to write a tragedy ? ” 
Who ever thought of asking an 
Eolian lyre to whistle the Dead 
March in Saul?' or a wild reed to 
blow Rule Britannia ? Would any 
erson with brains enough to keep 
im from walking on all-four (ex¬ 
cepting always poets, who have a 
licence to be foolish) expect a gossa¬ 
mer to fly in a mathematical right 
line from Durham to Dover ?—Such 
a person would expect Mr. Coleridge 
to write a regular tragedy ; and, in 
both cases, his hopes would be about 
equally gratified.—Again : Our legi¬ 
timate tragedies, it is said, bring no 
houses: And why in the name of ne¬ 
cessity should they ? Our very best 
pieces of that description are played 
to empty benches: Why not, my 
arithmetician? We have a dozen 
stock plays, “ old stagers” as they 
may well be called; Lear, Othello, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, llichard, Venice 
Preserved, and a few otH-ts. These 
have been running a perpetual gaunt- 

■Jet of admiration ever since we knew 

* • 
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the shape of a horse-shoe; soup for 
dinner, soup for supper, and soup for 
dinner again; y«*t we are expected 
to swallow it with as much avi¬ 
dity as if it were the first time of 
dishing! The miracle is, that these 
sempiternal plays have not been cut 
short in the midst ol their immor¬ 
tality, and that the gods have not 
long since cried out in plain English 
OhcJam satis/ when the Mailman, 
the Moor, and the other perennial 
heroes of our stage have pul foith 
their speech and their noses. But 
granting that we are tasteless and in¬ 
sensate : Again J ask, whose fault is 
it? We were not always without 
taste; the nation was at one time 
dramatic in its feelings. Why then 
not re-create that taste, why not re¬ 
novate those feelings? This is tin 
offiei of om poets ; taste for any ait 
and sensibility to its beauties must 
originate with the finest spirits of the 
nation, i. e. (in drama), as they an* 
nowise back waul to proclaim them¬ 
selves,—the poets. It is not our part 
to make them play-writers, but tlieiis 
to ipako us play-goers. What is ex¬ 
pected from us ? Are we to be ever 
in tiie dramatic lane, without any 
fuel to sustain our ardour ? Must we 
be ever open-mouthed for a tiagie 
tnorccau, though we have not tastid 
as much for these last forty years as 
would satisfy a craving Lilliputian ? 
What! is it expected that without 
why or wherefore w e are suddenly to 
get up as if stung by a tragic oestrus', 
ami having maddened round the 
whole laiui of Lud, ransacking every 
bookseller’s shop, and pillaging every 
poet's pocket, for live-act pieces, w e 
are to cry aloud with a common 
throat ,—More tragedy! More It a - 
ffedy ! More tragedy i he we die ! Yet 
this is wiiat they look for who accuse 
the public of want of taste and le- 
lish for the drama. No, my friends ; 
we must have some provocation be¬ 
fore you can hope to find us in a 
genuine rage for theatricals, (live us 
one good tragedy} aud you shall have 
no l eason to complain of public apa¬ 
thy for the future. 

The sum of the ina'.ter is this : A 
tragedy is written, offered, perused, 
receweil, rehearsed, pulled, present¬ 
ed, and damned.** The managers cry 
nut on the poet, the poet on the pub¬ 
lic, and the public on both. The 
luauugeis (.diet condemnation) pio- 
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fess themselves uuable to see the wit 
of the piece, though it is pointed out 
to them the author as plain ns 
theit own noses. Tin 1 poet enm- 
pl,tins oi want of taste in the public, 
thong’ll lie tins .just received the very 
best contradictory proof that his 
charge is giouiulless. The public, in 
fine, call the manager a goose, and 
the poet—“ more than I’ll say, in 
he’d believe.” ,'notliei tragedy is 
produced : three acts are sufi’eieil to 
pass over in noiseless tranquillity ; 
no sound wliatev er, Init the drawing 
ol an oeeasioual cork, in the blow¬ 
ing of a solitary 110 -e: but at the 
close of tin fourth, the audienee be¬ 
gin to yawn, gape, suec/e, cough, 
and throw oiange-peel at the mu¬ 
sician.: in the filth some tall last 
asleep, otheis retire to tin lobbies. 
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the pit begins to squabble, the 
boxes to chatter, and tin galle¬ 
ries grow noisy, boozy, and a- 
morous: nothing like interest, atten¬ 
tion, or enjoyment—till the horses 
or the dancing-girls ('liter ! M by ? 
Why because the people (blockheads 
and barbarians as they are!) cannot 
perceive the excellence of the piece. 
Exactly so; and this being the ease 
with every piece written by the Dra¬ 
matists of thel»,iy, we naturally fly 
to (iennany and Westminster Bridge 
tin a supply of amusement. In this 
nianm r aie the Quadruped* natu¬ 
ralized upon tin stage ; in this man¬ 
ner is tin* Monstrous School of the 
I haunt peimaneutly established, a- 
mongst the most enlightened people 
on the f:u'e of the habitable globe. 

John Lao 
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Ovi gieat pnvincial meeting lm- 
taken place since our last, which 
citei - the autumnal music of the 
u, n.uni 1), the ivlinhmg'h festival, 
it \\ is iliieclen in a committee, and 
eonilui led by Sii (ieorge Sm.nt. and 
the scale was about equal to that of 
last \e.u at Litci pool. Mis-Strplien*, 
Mis- (rood.dl, and .M.u! line il>' I>e<. r - 
uis. Me—is. \ augliae, t .pio, Phillip-, 
llillamy, and Nignoi ile Begun, were 
migin.dly eng iced, bat til, indis¬ 
position of M. Sapio emnp'dlid the 
directors In negoeiate will) Mr. Ilia- 
liani, who attinded. The hand and 
chorus numhe'i'd under two lieii- 
dieil. W e shall not go deeply into 
the sell ctious, which w ere of the same 
i hat aerer, and, indeed,m arlv the .nine 
individual pieces which ai\ eonmiim 
to all conciit- ol such magnitude. 
Madame de Beguis sang Eiigli-b for 
the lirst time, and took Haydn’s 
beautiful song in the Creation, (hi 
]\Uglily U’ings (we wish musicians 
would prefer <>l£ Mr. Milton to young 
Mr. Wcbbe), which she sang (Xipii- 
siti ly, pronouncing the words vjuh 
great propriety. hlu*also jierformed 
C'imarosa’s I! Snerj/hio <V Aht tvm, 
with deep pathos and effect. Tliis 
was on the same moniing. At the 
• Di (,. 


otliei sacred pci Formatin'*, she took 
tin' bravura. Rejoin g rcaf/u, in the 
Messiah, and several other things. 
Hi all.on, and Signor and Madame de 
lieguis, cariied away the jiahn ; but 
Miss Stephens, Vaughan, Phillips, 
and Miss Cnmlall, were heard with 
scarcely less diTght. The Scotch 
clitics admit that the pi'rfimnances 
iveie. a- a whole, nearly pciIcet, and 
only quairel with the superabund¬ 
ance of singeis ; a discovery very 
sensible as v e esteem the matter, 
but one to w liich they have probably 
been led by the balancT <>t the re¬ 
ceipts and expenditure, leaving iciy 
little for the charities, for whose be¬ 
nefit the festival was instituted. One 
tiling'we cannot ImtuiYiaik: the ob¬ 
servations made by the press are a- 
nvongst the most sensible we ever re¬ 
member to have seen, and indicate, if 
not a genera] diffusion of musical 
science, a very philosophical under¬ 
standing of the art, and very good 
taste in the individual authors of 
those icports. Scotland has but lately 
been invaded by the passion bn 
exotic music, but she seems to be 
alive to it ^fullest enjoyment. Mi 
Kalkbreuuer gave one Conceit at 
Edinburgh just before the Festival, 
o T ' • 1 
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and, in compliance* with a wish al¬ 
most uni vei sully expressed, he re¬ 
peated his entertainment. At (Glas¬ 
gow there had also been Concerts, 
and Mr. Itrahani was invited from 
thence to assist at the Edinburgh 
Festival. 

It has been determined to hold llie 
York Festival next summer, and the 
jnepnrations are upon such a scale as 
most probably to exceed all other 
counties. The band will number six 
hundred performe rs; and the greatest 
pains will be taken to procure no¬ 
velty and excellence. Expense seems 
the least matter of consideration with 
the committee, and this is tlu. w ay to 
ensure the lookcd-for reward. They 
who deal with the public must now 
deal liberally. The magnificent As¬ 
sembly Rooms, upon which six thou¬ 
sand pnutfds are to be expended, will 
then be opened. The morning per¬ 
formances will be in the Minster. It 
is intended that Mr. Grcatorex should 
conduct the morning. Sir George 
Smart the evening Concerts. 

There has never been so complete 
an apparent pause in the preparations 
for public music in London as at this 
moment. The fab* of the Opera is 
become even darker and more in¬ 
volved than ever, by the crisis in the 
affairs of the principal proprietor, 
Mr. Chambers. If the world is 
rightly informed, Mr. Ebcrs is under 
a positive contract to pay a rent of 
ten thousand pounds for the next 
season, whether the house be opened 
or not, as well as some not less posi¬ 
tive engagements with Signor Garcia 
and other principal performers. If this 
be true, individual interest will com¬ 
bine witb~4ie general desire of the 
fashionable world. We cannot, in¬ 
deed, imagine the metropolis without 
an Italian Opera, alter the time and 
money that has been spent, in plant¬ 
ing and fixing the taste; and, above 
all, when to frequent the King’s 
Theatre is, perhaps, the strongest 
public habit (if we may use such a 
term) of the fashionable world. 
Luxury among the great in this coun¬ 
try is now carried to such an excess, 
that not one, but thousands of Eng¬ 
lish, would contribute as large- 
,^ le Roynl sensualist, w ho 
offered a largess for the 'invention of 
a new pleasure. No 'establishment 
. w # tlus country touches so ninny in¬ 


terests, so many feelings, so many 
hopes, so many fears. If an Asmo- 
deus could develope tUe strange 
anomalies of pleasure and of pain,— 
of fresh delight and past recollections 
—of innocency indulging its newest 
hopes, and of vice plotting its dark¬ 
est intrigues,—the results of this 
magnificent exhibition of splendour 
and art,—of intellectual ami techni¬ 
cal power, when applied to such 
multifarious combinations of ex¬ 
citement and of passion, as are 
here displayed; it would afford a 
speculation to rejoice a fiend. No ! 
too many senses are to be gratified, 
and too many passions indulged, and 
too many interests upheld in this, 
the hugest Metropolitan mart of 
pleasure and iniquity, to allow* of its 
suspension tluough the operation of 
slight causes. How the funds an* to 
be raised to re-open the King’s 
Theatre, it is not so easy to {on see, 
but that it will be te-opeiied there n 
scarcely any dangei in prophesying. 
The fittest person to ninnnce tin* 
stage department is, pmhabh , Mi. 
Ayrton, who we happen to know was 
not long since engaged in some nego¬ 
tiations concerning the direction ot 
the house. At present the innioui is, 
that the property w ill come to sale, 
and that it is now contended for (pro¬ 
bably only ad iid* rim) by one com¬ 
mittee of noblemen, and another ot 
the booksellers who have been en¬ 
gaged in the commerce of tickets and 
boxes. The decision must probably 
soon be made, otherwise there w ill be 
no adequate time to collect the t/tuu- 
hra disjecta of this shattered fubtic. 
Parliament, however, meets late, and 
a month may be thus deducted from 
the usual season ; but if, on the other 
hand, a dissolution takes place early, 
as it is thought null be the ease, that 
season will be but a veiy short one 
at the best. The example of fin an i 
years demonstrates that no time can 
be lost with impunity, so far as pro¬ 
fit is concerned. The best thing that 
could perhaps arise out of this com¬ 
plication of distress, would be the 
satisfaction of all millers concerning 
the house, and the liquidation of all 
claims under the sweeping powers of 
a commission. *It would be alike a 
benefit to future managers, the pro¬ 
prietors, and the public. While the 
property is liable to such incessant 
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legal litigation, all chance of success 
must l»c completely hopeless, if ex¬ 
perience is?a guide to be trusted. As 
matters now stand, one thing is quite 
certain—which is, that tin* public 
pays infinitely more for their amuse¬ 
ment in this nay than at any other 
theatre in Europe, or than they 
ought to pay for whatjnuy be called 
the legitimate chaigcs of the esta¬ 
blishment. 

The Oiatorios hang on the same 
causes of hesitation, namely, the loss 
< \pciienced by funner speculator. 
Tint difficulty here lies not upon 
legal embarrassments or expellees; 
lull upon the dilforenee between what 
the puldic appetite has been trained 
to require, and the receipts at the 
doots. So vast ami so vaiious an 
assembly 01 ptincipal performer as 
tbe public have-been accustomed to, 
has not only the eifect ol im leasing 
tile charges in the ratio ol the num¬ 
ber of singers employed but also to 
augment the demands of lliese lin¬ 
gers themsebes. The manager is 
no longer able to play them of!’ 
against each other; he must pei- 
toree have them ■//, and emisequent- 
ly their dem mds are augmented by 
the imperious nature of the requisition 
whi.h they' k-»ow lies upon him. 
lienee it is obvious that a new plan 
must i»e struck out; for with no other 
i ompetitioii than the<7<w< / ttSjut itiufs 
Mi lioilisa slill lound a great defal¬ 
cation of leeeipts. 11 is yet to be 
tried ; 1, Whether the singers will 
low i r their charges; % Whether a 
less’oi number will content the pub- 
in ; or if, At bother the priee of ad¬ 
mission can be increased. Against 
llie latter proposition the public will 
justly take exception. The Orato- 
lios have been hitherto the only con¬ 
ceits of comparatively cheap national 
resort, arid they ought not to be 
made .my tiling else. It will be a 
sufficiently hazardous experiment to 
try under any circumstances, but 
particularly under what upon the 
face of the nightly bills of fare may 
seem to be a falling off, either in the 
numbers or tj.e rank of the perform¬ 
ers, or in the quantity of the en¬ 
tertainment provided. The singers 
should be made to«uulerstaud and to 
feel this, and learn to relax their 
grasp. If not, let them pay the pe¬ 
nalty of non-engagement. The same 


train of reasoning applies to all other 
concerts; and indeed, we hear of none, 
except of the City Amateur, which 
it has been in contemplation to revive. 
They indeed did not expire for want 
of funds or want of support, but sim¬ 
ply from the recession of real, which 
all establishments depending upon 
the voluntary contributions of the 
time and talents of Amateur-directors 
are liable to suffer. Sir George 
Smart (the former conductor) has 
hern applied to, we are told ; but we 
are not informed a> to any ulterior 
pioceeduigs. They weie, however, 
amongst the best conc« rts the me¬ 
tropolis ever enjoyed—wu/g/v their 
being held east of Temple liar. 

These embarrassments w ill proba¬ 
bly' excite new projectors to new 
schemes; but as the town will not 
fill early, their pronmlgit^'onjnay be 
safely delayed a little .biter than 
usual. What will Signor llossini 
and Madame Catalani undertake? 
They are not the folks to sit idle 
with their hands in thuruirn juickcts. 

Nrav MUSIC. 

The new publications arc, viz. 

Ti h>\ /It aren't. Pi lit, /'mitilth for the 
Pinnoforte, hit J. It. Cimnu. ftp. 68. 
This title tells either of the present or the 
past; anil as Mr. Cramer is not now a young 
man, he, like most other persons, probably 
looks back to his youth as tr terns heunus. 
At least this was our impression on first 
opening the piece, and wi expected to trace 
visions of the past m ever) luie. Perhaps 
we were too romantic; for we were mistaken, 
anil even disappointed. The variations upon 
an original air are similar to those on Rous¬ 
seau’s Dream, but very in tenor. They are 
easy, we suppose intentionally so; and if 
the lesson be not the production of an ordi¬ 
nary mini}, it is beneath tfh.* *if a Cramer. 

Ll Cm Ulan tht Vilhtgt , a favorite Air, 
with Cut inttons, far the Pianoforte* with 
an A cl om pa it hm n( for tht Plate, ad lih. 
by T. Latonr. Neither has Mr. Latour 
been quite so fortunate a> usual There is 
much of gracefulness and melody in the 
composition, and it is of a useful kind, for 
although the pianoforte part may be played 
independently of the ihitc, yet the latter ia 
of considerable impoitance ; and, notwith¬ 
standing the height of many of die passages 
puts it beyond the capabilities of aU but 
accomplished performers, its difficulties 
will, however, stimulate to exertion. 

When tht Inc sucks," with Variations 
for the Ifttoijhy Chijip. has much to recom¬ 
mend it; it Atlls into use passages ot mo¬ 
derate difficulty, and these are arranged 
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with taste and even novelty. The air, 
which is an old and worthy favourite, is. 
treated with much taste. 

Mr. Cianrhottini has a Fantasia for the 
Pianofwh upon the Pictfhiaa in Ztlm'nu. 
The florid manner of this composer is a 
little subdued in this instance, and his for¬ 
bearance is repaid by greater chastity of 
s»jle and regular accent. Perhaps even 
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here his modulations are redundant, but in 
many instances they are very ettective. 

Tile arrangements are a selection from 
Pietro l’Eremita as a duet, by Webbe, for 
the Pianoforte ; select movements by Ilim- 
mcl, aUi#as duets by lluigb, and the lf»th 
Hook of Mr Hot lisa’s selections from 
Hossiiii’s operas, containing Jiuc'umto t 
Zarauk. 


THE 1»R.\A1A. 


CO\ 1 N'1-(.A1II)LN t lll.A'I III • 

A iVnniuii /a nr It it ; o/, !h< lt r idou/ 
Oj ( '<>> lilt ill. 

Tits Taste ol the town has al length 
had ony ch&ncc offeicd it of escape 
from a t lolcnt fate on tli:u poblie 
M-.tfliild, the stage;—anti fiom the 
way in whit'li the oiler has lift n 
nut, one would almost be induced to 
hope that “ a disgraceful end” might 
be avoided, and that, duly penitent 
lor the sinful past, the poor reprieved 
Taste was about to t onnnence a well- 
ordered life tor tlie future* Tile ie- 
\ ivul of a comedy hoin the pen of 
one ot Will Shakspcare’s //hu/mutt <■ 
was a thing seaieely to he looked tor 
in these distempered times,—in these 
daj’s of Dapples and Duerows!— 
these days of talking birds, flying 
horses, and bell fire !—It seems, 
however, that the mauagets of 
(’ovent-(Jardou, warned from the 
cattle madness by the failure of 
Kllistou’s Tale of Enchantment; 
and, it may be, touched with some 
respect lor the character which their 
theatre gahied in John Kemble's 
reign by its classic revivals,—have 
determined on trying to woik one of 
the old mines,—and though the fiisl 
attempt lias not been attended with 
an absolute Mtxiinn result, the suc¬ 
cess lias indisputably proved that the 
ore will repay the working. It has for 
a ronsidci able period been conceived 
by the mauagcis of the great theatres 
that comedy was not worth its keep, 
—that ivit w as oi no more value in the 
market than broken glass or old rags, 
—and that to command success won¬ 
ders must be piled upon welders,— 
that Buffiui’ Natural History must 
be studied as the only Dramatist £ 


Guide. Your iwn-legg'-d monstns 
weie held to he gone bv, and tlu 
*• coat and Iireei lies comedies” lit only 
to be east a Mill like old unrincnls 
and in their sund. elephants, horses, 
iloi>s, stags, “ and mu li small deet,” 
weie oul\ b.oueht lip to the stage. 
Oin national tiu.ilics her. one Snail’s 
nil.s, when in all riei-pint: thine s wen- 
assembled—and it h.i- been lull) be¬ 
lieved that the town e.mie to tin- 
play only with a iooj h ol exes, and 
that the two i.ut wile nijoyini*- 
simeuie places on the siih s ol tin 
head. 'I’he levival o! IlowJev’s 
play certainly piomises bettei things- 
in managers,—and, a taste ior better 
tilings in tin town. Farley lias had 
his day,—and he will not uhji el to 
giving tin foil and red lire a little 
*-est. 

\\ illiam Row-ley lived in the n ign 
of James I. and w-as ot the <'.un¬ 
bridge IJnivcisity. lie was on fiieud- 
ly and autlioily terms with Mid¬ 
dleton, Massing! r, and Webster,— 
all of them undoubtedly poets of a 
higher geniu- than himself,—and 
for shares in sevetal purtneiship plays, 
jicrformanees not uncommon in the 
golden days ot those famous men, 
Rowley might put in his claim. Ife 
also acted on the stage, though, like 
most authors, Jiis dramatic power 
Jav rather lit his pen than in his per¬ 
son. The best pi eductions to which 
Rowley’s name appears, are gene¬ 
rally those which he wrote in con¬ 
junction with others, spell as “ The 
Spanish Gipsey,” and “ The Change¬ 
ling,” in which he was assisted by 
.Middleton;—and *theie is’ therefore 
some ground tor supposing that to 
Middleton much is owing. A mail 
of a fan capacity, in h.ibits ot love. 
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rind frieniline with such men as 
111 tilu i, Mklistu, M aid] i ton, and 
Ford, — flu last a pot. t of inati hk«s 
p tthos,—t ould not but r atcli the 
tiuk of wiitm„,— md <f wilting 
will tfi it Row h y w is i itlici an 
unit itoi til in a man of miqmal 
tonus, ijipt us tioni tin similarity 
wluili lus imudid p^i v s In u to tin 
pi i\ s ut Ins bund-. Vboul twinty 
pin bit tmiis hold hi-i n mu — md tin 
pi i> m quistioii pi o hi d saint- 
whue ihnul h> ill w is, 1 iluu, 
lus fnst-bum, mdpuhipslis br st 
n It I h im i 
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M t li I I i I hi Stiplin lostn 
1 I" till <)])( IIP- o i p* I' i lbo- 
tbn I o-k i int bu-l i-biothu) 
% i i It In , urn \\i i dm to tin In i w 
lilt miii oi tin mb In tii in mills 
Minimi m laid-, iti ji-.it \ilnn hi 
i in mm md ill J mu , md lot this, 
-.pm m d on b\ tlu tom i- mt motile i- 
m Ins old Instil dims Ins br \ 
with m ill— ti utl li iti horn his housi 
s 't(|)lnt) whin ndi tikis tin bov, 
K lx 11 i do Ins dli i tan it id tin, 
md 1 « sti i md lus w di m (i t/ul d 
tlx sun > of tin iiiuh and thin 
ihdd J oh nils tin old of thi pi i\ 
tin ship \ entui* s ot old iostti t il 
at si i md tin mouth o{ tin Tli um s 

SW lllow tlj) his \M lltll ,-tilt II till 

son \ ivds ln^ f itlm m laid-, iti ,is 
in h id \ isdc d his mull, and hti phi n 
in pic ti mb d miln i pit hi ns l^nbiit 
oi i\pi nun-, hit iimno on his 
♦ uiini r lh play inds, howivti 
' dli i ami ti p iyi ii nt hv *sf< phi u 
« hisbtotlui di Id-- ami um union 


of the long si viiid fundus There 
is an uuilcr plot oi low., m which a 
Miss Jam Brown, the daughter of a 
me i chant, is wooed by a pi use Sir 
r lob, Belili, yilipid Sn (rodfiiy 
bp (dwell, and a smipkti ti call d 
Mi imiuiwit Lambskin ,—but thi 
i,ii Is hi ait is oi i muse sought and 
won by Robot J ostt i. r l lit Knight 
and his tu Id Juth tin ml an fools 
botli, and di I lois to thi widow, %«dio 
with a iiuiosdv milv known in 
!(){> UWJ)ts i i ouijiosition o f two 
lullm-- in tin p mud fioru hir 
dibhn- w itlund jiuiMtiii- thim with 
1 ltd i <» Ini ot Middli si \ tlnough 
il 1 tin iih w iu ot tli Rmtrs 
It in n piis,m md thi lnsolwiit 
< < i.t 

Inti ill [di\ flu widow t Jls of 
h \ i ulo-t hi i w 11 1 1 |^- i - wlnli 
i ) ill- t’u 1 I ini v f 1 mu 

o i iln w iu u\ mt *1 in -s in a 

f 1 til 1 l I I ki< ( 1)111 u lilt- flu llllg 

11ns m uk l w p- bin um d tiorn 
u i 11 dote j)tt iwd m I ulh is 
Won ot cm ( di/i \ krson, 

i ho wl lit * il m n Non i-tli 
’il will i u d jij id In 

nil- w Im U 1 i \ i- i i „ l o tin 
mu mi i on it it tun a fish 

i ii-ht limn th s n ii i wt J luit is 

n o Ii m th t i im Mi u- ) il Ind bttk 

ii tin di tn ui m tl i- moduli, iid 
tile ihii it- onus-o,i in »lit tiled 
j) is l- pidu unis 

ilu jib t w I u ii s siniph tumuli, 
is putl lust il s u bliplun 
I st i son oi Mi I II- o stoi k- 
(i mm-ii, w i- s oil i London, 
m lilt ill 1 old M i\ i m Itil 
bpi akin-, 1 1 1 m an Mnji siy- 

“ Tin i Inpjxi il to 1)^ i jtisi nir time, 
om *-iit)lin f i-tu \w ( it-? poor min art 
1 till (llv)Hl I (lVll it th i in to big 
ilu 1 1 no ilt lit ih in tu - it j»n us ii d tum- 
i iss iu hiiututo* tli f j i-sul l>) -As 
lit \ is «*c m his il Id ill iffui, a mil 
endow 1 1 I (melon hi uin^ his iinnplunt, 
i iptirul of him whit would lelnsi him * 
1 o id nil hi .tiisiurtd, 1 iventy pound; 
tdiuh sin in ill i It ixpunJid . uul lit ir- 
nip, linn out 1 1 j i-on, ii ttii iniid him m 
luistnui, win, Ut rw ml falling intotlu 
\ iy of mirih mdi/c, u il imu ismg as will 
in width is 11 uTti^ji, e will lus nasties-, 
J),n u \-,nis mil u iiiml hir 

Ilu lihi- md la- industry biiui^ht 
mm lx tii unit iu 1th mil honou him ' 

town P^S^li— than sir'-tijlun 1 ostn, 
Iiid M ly i oi tin horoinibh I nv °t 
I'ndi n. yit ivlnlsi lie livid m this git it 
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honour and dignity, he forgot not the place 
of his captivity; hut mindful of the sad and 
irksome place wherein poor men were im¬ 
prisoned, bethought himself of enlarging 
it, to make it a little more delightful and 
pleasant tor those who in aftertimes should 
be imprisoned and shut up therein. And, 
in order thereunto, acquainted his lady 
•with this his pious purpose anil intention, 
m whom likewise he found so affable and 
wilting a miml to do good to the poor, that 
she promised to expend as much as he 
should do for the carrying on of the work ; 
and having possessions adjoining there¬ 
unto, they caused to be ererted and built 
the rooms and [daces following, that is to 
say, the paper house, the porch, the wateh- 
hall, the upper and lower 1 uiuliries, the 
cellar, the long ward, and the chapel for 
divine service; in which chapel is an in¬ 
scription on the wull, containing these 
words : 

This chapf was trieft .1 <utd ordained 
for tfu divrO”teor ship end servlet of (inti, 
by the Jtighl 11ovtmtable Sit St<phen 
foster, Knight^ soon linn I.oi d jllnmr of 
this honourable i ity , and oy Tin nit Agio t 
his wiji , foi the a st anti godly t set cist of 
the prisoners in this pi iso?/ tf Ludgate , 
Anno lio4. 

“ lie likewise gave maintenance for a 
preaching minister," and “ ordained what 
he had so built, with that little which was 
before, should he free for all freemen, and 
that the}, providing their own bedding, 
should pay nothing at their departure for 
lodging or chamber-rent." 

This worthy Knight, whose me¬ 
mory should he married to that of 
Cat-Whittington, deserved his for¬ 
tune—for it is not now, in these tread¬ 
mill days, the fashion to make prisons 
(l a little more delightful ami plea¬ 
sant” for those who are to abide in 
them. In speaking of Ludgate pri¬ 
son, Stow says.* 

“■ The said quadrant stTongly huildcd of 
stone, by the hcfore-uauied Stephen Foster, 
and Agnes his wife, contayncth a large 
walking place hy ground*;, the like loou.e 
it hath over it for lodgings, and over all a 
fayre leadcs to walke upon, well imhat- 
tayled, all for ease of prisoners, to the ende 
they shoulde have lodging and water free 
without charge: as hy certainc verses 
gtan.cn in copper, and fixed on the said 
quadrant, l hate read in forme following: 

Dcuout smiles that passe this way, 

foT Stephen Foster late mayor, huvtcly 
pray. 

And Dame Agues his spouse, tn/iod con- 
serrate, ,<? 

that of pittv this house made for Lodon- 
t ers in Ludgate. 


CDec. 

So that for lodging and water prisoners 
here nought pay, 

as their keepers shall answere* at dread- 
full domes day. 

This plate, and one other of his armes, 
taken downe with the old gate, 1 caused to 
be fixed over the entrie of the said qua¬ 
drant, but the verses being unhappily 
tinned inward to the wall, the like in-effect 
is graven outward in prose, deeluring him 
to be u fishmonger, because some upon a 
light occasion (as a may dens licade in a 
glasse window; had Jahultd him to bee a 
mercer, and to hurt btggtd tin re at Lud- 
gate." 

It is well remarked by the editor 
of Old English Flays, to whom Mr. 
Planche (the patron ol the present eo- 
medy j is, with ourselves, indebted for 
much inter*, sting information, that the 
play is filled with gross anachronisms; 
but ue will warrant that an audience 
writild not think it wrong if FnlstafT, 
Sii William Curtis, and Anno Mullein, 
were produced on the stage at one 
time as contemporaries. 

There is little poetry in the play, 
and less wit. The widow, pet haps, 
speaks fairly, and there aie some 
good popular lines about prisons and 
libel ty, which come sounding from 
tlie boards with good effect; but the 
talk of the widow’s clown is home¬ 
spun enough, and the dialogue is, 
taken generally, rather in the cos¬ 
tume than in the true spirit ol the 
age of Fletcher and Ford. Mr. 
I’hmchc lias endeavoured, in various 
places, to pamper up the language 
into poetry ; and, to this end, he has 
introduced the following- very pass¬ 
able imitation of the old style. 

ltoh, (Aside, x.) Can she he mortal ? I 
have read of shapes 

Like that, in legends of the olden days— 
The beautiful imaginings of men, 

It apt and inspired ! Such a form she wore. 
The nympli of Elis, whom the river god 
Through oaitli and ocean follow’d—or 
young Thishe, 

The fond, ill-fated girl of Mabylon ! 

How fair Iter forehead is! and that soft 
cheek 

"When in the bashful blood seems loath to 
dwell 

List it should stain such purity 1 her eyes, 
How bright, and yet how full of gentleness! 
Fit lamps for such $ shrine ! what heart 
may 'scape 

The silken meshes of yon nut brown hair. 
That clusters round her neck, like a dark 
line, 
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About the shaft of some unspotted column ! 
| will not wink, for fear the vision pass, 
And Ieavj me sorrowing ! 

These are well interlined, but with 
all the labour of Mr. IMamhe, the 
comedy is but bald in its dialogue. 

It falls to us now to speak of the 
style in wldeh the old play lias been 
jrodueed, and we are really happy in 
icing able to speak ifl terms of unli¬ 
mited commendation. The performers 
appear to have been struck with a 
laudable desire to show themselves 
worthy ill a worthy cause; and there 
is not one whose popularity is not in¬ 
creased by the revival. Mr. Young 
exerted himself strenuously in Old 
Fo-tor, and his severe style 

suited well the hard merchant and 
fatlici. Miss Lacy, as the wile, 
shewed talents of a better order than 
we have hitherto detected in her.— 
We tear, however, that her excel¬ 
lence as a shrew will mar her domes¬ 
tic fortunes. She looks a bitter soul 
truly ! Mr. C. Kimble was all spirit 
and manliness as {Stephen Foster, the 
best eluractei in the play ; lie gave 
the old Knglish as though it was dear 
to lies heart. X >■. Cooper was content 
to play the part of Robert, an unas¬ 
suming part,—but given in a manner 
that reflects the hieliest ehaiaclei fm 
good sense upon the performer. l*ait- 
ley had little to do in Speedwell; but 
lu made us wish he had been blessed 
with more, lueley is alway s Kieley, 
—and luckily Innocent Lambskin is 
a part of him. Kla ichard's clown is 
inestimable—but when does Klan- 
chaul fail us in a genuine play ? 

Miss Chester, the haudsome Miss 
Chester ! was the Widow of Cornhill, 
and her looks reeotmuended the cha- 
iacter to our especial favour. In 
this pint thru* is little to exercise this 
spirited actress’s boundless gaiety or 
natural pathos, in both of which she 
is at present unrivalled ;—hut there 
are pleasant speeches and liberal ac¬ 
tions which she gives with the utmost 
ease and spirit. 

The scenery is Covont-Garden 
scenery,—and we need say no more. 
The dresses have evidently been got 
up at great labour and cost, and are 
correct we suppose. Mr. Sheriff 
Whittaker and M% Alderman Viar- 
ratt should go some early evening, 
and look at the gone-by gowns and 


civic breeches of the shrievalty of 
old,—and endeavour to reform the 
liveries of their fellows. The proces¬ 
sion on a Lord Mayor’s Day, of some 
centuries back, is admirably ma¬ 
naged, and much shames the ginger¬ 
bread coach and paltry chariots of 
our degenerate corporation. The 
houses are thronged, as Cheapside 
might be on the ninth ultimo,—and 
the procession walks along to Guild¬ 
hall with the banners of all the com¬ 
panies, and the companies themselves. 
We missed the (Krdlers , one of the 
most ancient of the set ; Gog and 
Magog were not above appearing in 
the pi occasion, which, of late years, 
they are accustomed only inactively 
to look down upon. The last scene 
in Guildhall, with the king, &c. is 
“ mote like than the original,” and 
nothing was wanting lnV flic victuals 
to have made us date tly* h;iy as the 
ninth of Novemlier. This proces¬ 
sion, our readers are aware, is an in¬ 
terloper in Rowley’s comedy. 

In conclusion, we cannot but add, 
that we icjoice at the prospect of 
wholesome revivals from the old dra¬ 
matists, and Mr. Pluuche has shown 
himself to be a man worthy to be 
trusted as a Miner. 


I>KUIt\-LANE. 

Di r T'reisrliiltz. 

We are beginning to get very sick 
of this very good music,—or rather 
of the fuss that is made about it by 
those who, under the pretence of doing 
honour to the genius of Weber, and 
of fostering the musical taste of the 
country, art paying 'lity the most 
rigid attention to the galleries, and to 
the silver that is caught from the 
lovers of mclo-dramatie elfeet. Kvery 
little aiul every large theatre in Eng¬ 
land, is now casting the magic balls, 
and hell is ragingtrom one extremity 
of tin* country to the other. The 
piece at I)rury-]aue, with very great 
pretensions, is no better than that at 
(’ovent-garden, and not half -so good 
as the piece at the Knglish Opera 
House, which had the merit of being 
the Jirst production in every sense of 
the word. We are told in tile Lessee’s 
own ped* <?jar prose, that this version 
of the Gentian mystery is something 
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very superior to any thing of the hind 
at other house**: or i other we are to 
infer as much irnin the cunning and 
pleasant hill** of His Acting Majesty J 
The Pit is apologized to tor the un¬ 
avoidable curtailment of its magni¬ 
tude, in older to meet the demands of 
tin-enlarged orchestra;—this is some¬ 
thing like a manager ashing permis¬ 
sion of the Gentlemen in the Two 
Shilling Gallery to address the Gen¬ 
tlemen in the One !—And further it 
is announced, as a matter ot moment, 
that “ The hand will he led by Mu. 
Mountain, who has kindly offered 
his valuable services on this occa¬ 
sion.”—Poor old Mountain must stare 
to find his application tor an engage¬ 
ment thus trumpeted to the w-oild, as 
a condescension ; to be Mile it is no 
trifle when the Mountain does come 
to Mahomctr The music is stated 
also as being f * the original music, 
introduced and adapted la the English 
stage, by Mr. II. It. Bishop.” as 
though, original as it is, Weber’s 
music must lie filtered through Mi. 
Bishop hefoic it can befit for a Lon¬ 
don car. The opera too, which is 
mysterious and dull enough at the 
best, is given into the hands of a new 
translator, who has made confusion 
worse confounded. The only thing 
in which the present opera surpasses 
any of its brothers, is in tin* noise, 
light, and fog, oi its hell, and in the 
consumption of its gunpowder. 

Mr. T. t’ooke plays Brabant's part 
much as Biaham plays it, hut he 
does not sing it as Braham sings it. 
Mr. Norn, as Gaspar, although he 
acts with great spirit, is not to be 
mentioned in the same cenltiiy with 
Mr. Bennett,-the old original Cas¬ 
par, who goo* about his work like an 
inspired workman. The music in the 
incantation scene israthoi aided than 
injured in effect, by the word** s/ud.tn 
by Caspar ; at this theatre the whole 
scene is one mass of music. —Mr. 
Knight as Killian was dcadh lively. 

A new’ singer, a Miss Gt.tddou, 
took the part of Linda: but,—we 
would rather not speak of her ju«t 
yet. 


The scenery is magnificent. 

We perceive that the songs are 
printed, as though they were the 
songs for such an opera,— but tin- 
poor rogue that lays out Iris tenpeuce 
in the purchase of a copy, will firtd 
that he has secured to lmn*-clt ten- 
penny-worth of miserable doggiel, 
which he would hluslt to re id at the 
inn of a conn fry village on a wet 
Sunday. The dialogue appears 
throughout to In vi i\ empty and 
bum bast ie. 

Mr. Macroady,—who, we weie 
given to understand, had taken the 
Sevin ( , mn/ifiA<,ts at Buxton,—li i- 
agaht appealed on this stage a*. Mac¬ 
beth anil Lenities. lie certainly is 
full of viiious peculiarities, but 
there is a spirit, art earnestness,--an 
originality, irt his conception and 
execution of the higher character** in 
Tragedies, which place hint /at above 
all actors, except Kean. Otto of tin* 
Sunday pupcis is continually talking 
of a sensibli letter which this gentle¬ 
man has written irt it; he is really 
so good an actor. that we only wish 
he w ovtlil but perfor tn, and never w r rte 
sensible letters, to dtvidi our atten¬ 
tion. 

The Child} tr in tin tf'nnil. 

ft.rynir hasbren living .1 tall with 
Elliston, in the pait ot M alter in tin*. 
Kobin Kedhreast Tragedy and i* 
found mulct most. Me au not **m- 
prised at this. The partol Walter, 
which is a jiimhh of nuiiiuicnt and 
patho 1 *, is si titl'd exactly to tin* talents 
of Elliston. liaynt r is too slow and 
determined lor so unsettled a part. 
We are surprised that an at toi of 
Raynor’s judgment and oxpiiietue 
should have been so iash 111 bis »on- 
duct ; he would not find Elliston 
very icady to try Gihs 01 Kolicit 
Ty ki- with him. 

A hr.ree of Tragedies are promised 
at the Iw o Theatres. Tin* newspa¬ 
pers speak highly of them, as being 
highly spoken of.—We have not yet 
seen Mrs. Slowin.ni, a new tragii 
actn ss, ami said to be a lady of gieat 
talent. 
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There has not occurred a month 
since the publication of our Maga¬ 
zine, during which less has occurred 
to interest our readers than the last. 
An event is, however, mow on the eve 
of taking place, if we may credit the fo¬ 
reign journals, from which it is not at 
all improbable that results of a very 
important natiuo indeed may arise— 
we allude to the projected evacua¬ 
tion of Spain by the French troops. 
It is announced, and apparently on 
good authority, that the great body 
of these troops are going to take up a 
position on the line of the Ebio, and 
that only 22,000 men art* to he left 
behind to garrison five large places, 
of which Cadiz and Barcelona are 
to be the principal. Various councils 
were held daily for some time pre¬ 
vious to this determination, at the 
Escurial. The subject of their dis¬ 
cussions was the demands made by 
the cabinet of the ThuiJIerics as an¬ 
tecedent to their final determination ; 
these demands are now understood to 
have been the lecognitiou by the Spa¬ 
nish government of the capitulations 
of tli** con^tiluiii/iijl generals and the 
publication of a complete amnesty. 
M . Lea, the Spanish minister, is said 
to have asked the envoys of Russia 
t-ml Piussia if they had received from 
their respective govern neats insli tie- 
tions to make a similar requisition ; 
to which answers in the negative 
were given. The troops had accord¬ 
ingly actually commence d evacuating 
the fortresses, which were to he 
given up according to the terms of 
■the treaty, and the blindest and most 
unbounded joy was evinced by the 
fanatic faction, at the head of whom 
are the Ministers of War and Justice, 
at the idea of their fondly cherished 
unrestrained excesses. Some mode¬ 
rate men, however, aided by the Mi¬ 
nisters of Foreign Affairs, of Finance, 
and of the Marine, who saw the real 
situation of affairs, interposed, and, 
as is said, with some probability of 
success. ViscountDigcon, the French 
commander, also unfolded to them 
his view of the state ?>f the kingdom, 
and'in some degree succeeded in re¬ 
storing these fanatics to reason. 
The ministers of Ferdinand at length 
•Dec. 1 821. 
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consented to listen to proposals for ac¬ 
knowledging the loans of the Cortes, 
for having a full amnesty, designating 
by name the exceptions ; and for ful¬ 
filling the capitulations which had 
been formally entered into. These 
proposals they presented to Ferdi¬ 
nand, who had written a letter to the 
new* King of France, the contents of 
which it is supposed woidd he deci¬ 
sive. Ferdinand’s wishes, which may, 
however, be counteracted by his fears, 
would no doubt lead him to the 
rejection of these proposals, but his 
determination will depend entirely on 
the good will and pleasure of the 
holy allies. By the orders which had 
been issued various detachments of 
the French troops were’ already in 
motion, and the staff of the army wore 
expected to have totally evacuated 
Madrid on the 20th of November. 
The Spanish ministers were busily 
employed in tin; organization of a 
new* royal guard, the old one haviug 
been dissolved, “ because there were 
too many officers and piivates tainted 
with revolutionary principles.” The 
new one, which is to be exclusively 
“ faithful," will consist of three re¬ 
giments of foot, each of 2000 men ; 
two regiments of light horse, aOO 
men ; two of mounted grenadiers, KOO 
men; and one of lancets, 300 men. 
In the mean time the safety of Ma¬ 
drid and of Ferdinand is to be com¬ 
mitted to two Swiss regiments. Tlu: 
expense to France, during her short 
contest with the Constitutionalists, 
and her subsequent occupation of the 
Peninsula, has been enormous ; it is 
estimated in one of the lhu isian jour¬ 
nals at S00 millions of francs, w'itli 
what accuracy w*e cannot pretend to 
say ; but when the military and civil 
cost arc both calculated, in all pro¬ 
bability the estimate is not much 
exaggerated. The purchase-money 
of Morillo, Abisbal, and Ballasleros, 
must in itself form a considerable 
item. If any account of the secret 
service-money of this campaign and 
its consequences,should be preserved, 
we muclijcnr that the document will 
somewhat T^m with posterity the 
glories of the Trocadero. The result 
of ail this expenditure is so welWle- 
S U • 
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scribed in the following extract from 
a private letter from Paris, copied 
into one of the daily journals, that 
we give it as we find it, rendering as 
it does any comment of ours quite 
unnecessary “ Ferdinand the Se¬ 
venth, delivered by the Duke of An- 
gouleme, left Cadiz and returned to 
Madrid to resume the reins of go¬ 
vernment. He was then free to give 
his people the institutions they could 
receive only from him. lie.sent them 
proscription®, proseribers, and exe¬ 
cutioners. The judicial murder of 
the unfortunate Riego was the signal 
for commencing a series of horrors 
which have since continually in¬ 
creased. The French, who entered 
the Peninsula to combat the Consti¬ 
tutionalists, are now every where 
obliged to undertake their defence, 
and, fol’ the first time, we see the 
vanquished with no such generous 
protectors as their conquerors. There 
is not a single French officer who has 
not blushed to hear a conquest de¬ 
scribed as a brilliant deed of arms, 
.which was entirely gained by corrup¬ 
tion ; and who has not mourned over 
the unhappy fate which the French 
invasion has brought on Spain ? Fa¬ 
natics and intriguers have taken pos¬ 
session of the government. They 
have stirred up the people against the 
Fiench, representing them as ene¬ 
mies of God'and the kiug, and as the 
friends of the Constitutionalists. They 
have caused the loans of the Cortes to 
be annulled, and terrible disorder has 
ensued in the finances—a disolder 
which is now only equalled by the 
poverty of the royal treasury. Dur¬ 
ing the scenes of carnage, which are 
renewed every day in every part of 
Spain, the French government has 
not only been obliged to support its 
own army, but also to provide for the 
subsistence of the large towns. Civil 
war now rages from one end of Spain 
to the other; several provinces are 
afflicted with famine ; others are 
threatened by it; communication is 
interrupted; the treasury is empty, 
the nation debased, and public credit 
destroyed.” Such is part of a pic¬ 
ture drawn by one who seems to have 
taken a full and faithful view of the 
whole subject. It is a .*eirible and 
melancholy proof of the impolicy of 
foreign interference in the domestic 
. affairs of anothci country. This in¬ 


terference was undertaken in the 
words of Louis XVIII. the open¬ 
ing of the session in 1823, “ To set 
Ferdinand free ; to give his people in¬ 
stitutions they could receive from no 
other source but him.” What decrees 
and institutions he has issued we 
shall see presently. But has France 
gained her object? Is Fctdinaud one 
jot more free now than when her amiy 
crossed the Pyrenees ? Has his safety 
even been insured except by foreign 
bayonets? and now that these troops 
are about to evacuate the country, 
is not the struggle likely again 
to re-commencc with all the energy 
of a direfully exasperated vengeance? 
The truth is, we suspect, the invaders 
have at length found out that they 
made war on the wrong party,and that 
a country governed by a king, even 
under the restraint of a constitutional 
charter, is better than when misgo¬ 
verned by one amid the nominal free¬ 
dom of unrestrained fanaticism. The 
adviecso boldly and so wisely given by 
Talleyrand on the project of this in¬ 
terference will now perhaps begin to 
be recollected. The treasury of 
Madrid is notoriously insolvent—the 
capitalists of Europe are unwilling 
to negotiate any loan which has not 
for its basis the recognition of those 
of the Cortes, and Ferdinand conti¬ 
nues deaf to that stipulation ; he is 
however so far impoverished as to have 
endeavoured some time since,accord¬ 
ing to the report, to raise some money 
on the sccuiity of the Crown jewels ; 
but as it was understood that their 
possession was to vest in a commit¬ 
tee resident in Madrid, the negotia¬ 
tion was abruptly terminated. As a 
proof of the subjection in which the 
Spanish King is held by his priest- 
ridden superiors, there is a curious 
anecdote related in a letter from 
Madrid. It seems the Archbishops 
of Tarragona and Crous and the 
Bishop of Tortosa, the celebrated 
monk Saez, had given such offence, on 
some late occasion, that orders were 
given for their arrest. Saez received 
the officers very coolly, and told them 
they roidd not and should not take 
him, and therefore that they had bet- 
tc* at once retire. They remonstrated, 
hoping that he would not oblige them 
to resort to force. "Oh my friends,” 
replied Saez, “ no force on cither 
side is necessary ; I see you are mi- 
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tier a mistake. Are you not aware 
that 1 urn the Pope’s subject , an<l your 
warrant Ik not backed by him. I am 
hi* domestic chaplain. The King of 
Spain has no control over me ; if he 
meddles with me, lie subjects himself 
to a severe leprimand, and who 
knows what may follow? Will he run 
the rish of excommunication ? Tell 
those who sent you wTiat I say, and 
they will see it right to consider the 
matter and write for further instruc¬ 
tions.” Saez was sullerod to lemain 
unmolested. It would however be 
quite superfluous to multiply anec¬ 
dotes tending to prove what no one 
ever disputed, namely, that though 
Ferdinand i» nominally Kingol'Spain, 
the priests in fact are Viceroys over 
him. In proof, if indeed proof were 
now necessary, of the sanguinary 
spirit with which these men are ani¬ 
mated, we give a few articles from 
a decree issued by Feidiuand bom 
the Escuriai on tin' 2lstol October. 
It commences by declaring that “ his 
Majesty not being able to regaid 
with indiff'cience the notorious and 
shameful abuse which the rei nlution- 
ists make ol his natural ch ni< ncy, in 
contempt of his dignity and to the 
scandal of Europe, finds himself com¬ 
pelled to do v foie net to the In nerolence 
of his to art, and l>y the advice ol his 
supreme council ol war, he wills and 
ordcis (amongst other thing*; as fol¬ 
lows. 1. “All those w ho, since October 
the 1st, lsg.'i, have derhued 01 piovod 
themselves, ha am/ arts irhati r< r, to 
be enemies of the legitimate lights of 
the throne, or parti jtus of the sdj- 
cu/led Constitution of Cailr-, shall lie 
considered guilty of high treason, 
and, as such, subject to the punish¬ 
ment of death ! ” 2. “All those who 

shall write pamphlets or journals, 
with the same object in \ iow, shall 
be comprehended in the preceding ar¬ 
ticle, and subject to the same penal¬ 
ty.” !). “ The Freemasons, Oomniu- 
licrns, and Sectarians, being nt rissurih/ 
regarded as tunnies to the throne are 
subject to the punishment of death and 
confiscation of all flail goods to the 
profit of the llopal treasury, as guilty 
of high treason against divinu!! 
and human laws, excepting those 
who are comprehended in the am¬ 
nesty of August the 1st in the present 
year ! ” u. “ Intoxication shall not 
be permitted as an excuse, where it 


shall be proved that the delinquent 
is subject to that vice ! ! ”—Yi’e oiTlr 
these as specimens of the modi ration 
which advcif-ity teaches mu !i vmi as 
Ferdinand. How long- he will li¬ 
able thus to abusi prosperity, <h pends 
most probably upon the picsenee <a 
the French. Even the fanatics of 
his Cabinet, all athirst for vengeance 
as they are, must see this, and there¬ 
fore it is not improbable that their 
fears may induce them to purchase 
the continuance of their protectors 
by acceding to the very reasonable, 
and indeed merely' honest, terms re¬ 
quired of them. It appears that the 
Huron de Erodes, one of the leaders 
of the faction, ha-- gone mad we 
should like to see a list of those who 
are supposed to be in lull possession 
ol theii sense®. 

Account'- have been received lately 
from Portugal which piove the state 
of that country to be scarcely pre¬ 
ferable to that of Spain. Our readers 
are aware that Hon .Miami, the 
King’s son, was obliged to depart 
rather suddenly for Fiance with a 
j ethnic ol bears and bulls and bad¬ 
gers, in consequence of his show ing 
an inclination to turn himself to ra¬ 
ther more serious pursuits in Por¬ 
tugal than his intellect was ever 
intended for. The factious, headed 
by the Queen and the Patriarch, seem 
hu\vc\ ei still determined to use his 
name (pci hups his best requisite) for 
the distuibauce of the stale, and ac¬ 
cordingly fresh eouspiiaiits are 
enacting every day. Accoidimr to 
good dramatic uuthoi ity, at all events, 
these are genuine plots, us theic is 
both ‘ a priest and a woman ’ in them. 
The first conspiracy, which w as to 
have commenced its opeiatious on 
tin* 2<ith of September, was picma- 
tmcly discovered by one of the instru¬ 
ments employed, and government 
was put in lull possession, not only 
of its designs but its means, which 
proved sopowoiful that the cm cutive, 
from a sense of its weakness, w as for 
a time afraid to net rigorously. The 
necessity for some decisive act how¬ 
ever became, on fiuther investiga¬ 
tion, so apparent, that, as a first step, 
the Queen w'as arrested. Her place 
of confinement is at Quelez, a town 
four lulled atom Lisbon, and no per¬ 
son, male orYemale, is allowed torn-* 
ter the place without the strictest 
2 TT 2 - * • 
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search and the dearest disclosure of 
the object of their visit. The mili¬ 
tary commander to whom the Queen 
has been confided is obliged to sleep 
in a chamber close toiler’s. With 
respect to the Patriarch, the- proof is 
not so strong against him ; but still 
the suspicions of the government, 
amounting almost to conviction, in¬ 
duced them to order him into exile. 
Such however is his audacity, that, 
acting on the model of Saez, ij noted 
above, he has refused to go, and such 
is the feebleness of the executive, that 
they have not the means of enforcing 
obedience to their order. Even the 
Intcndant of the Police himself is 
more than suspected, and yet the go¬ 
vernment cannot venture to dismiss 
him ! Scarcely had the alarm thus 
created begun to subside, than an¬ 
other arul an equally serious conspi¬ 
racy was also detected through the 
defection of one of the initiated. The 
object is now known to be the min¬ 
der of the ministers and the enforced 
resignation of the King in favour of 
Poir Miguel. In this latter plot, it 
is said that many of the regiments 
were implicated. Government had 
accordingly begun to act more de¬ 
cidedly, and monks, cures, officers, 
and many gentlemen were seized and 
lodged in the prisons of Fort fit. 
George and the Tower of JIdem. The 
Patriarch however still successfully 
defied their power; and his influence, 
combined with that of the Queen, was 
bo powerful that the com oeation of 
the Cortes, who were to have met in 
Lisbon during the month of October, 
was obliged to be postponed, it was 
supposed, indefinitely. A vessel 
laden wit.’i cannon balls had arrived 
in the river from England, and Go¬ 
vernment had ordered quantities of 
ammunition and military stores. Por¬ 
tugal affords at this moment some¬ 
what of a test as to the sincerity of 
the principles by which France pro¬ 
fessed to be actuated in her Spanish 
invasion. If it he true that the war 
was undertaken merely to free Fer¬ 
dinand from the factious, why do the 
legitimates now leave a brothei 
monarch to their machinations in 
Portugal ? Surely no one will at¬ 
tempt to solve the difficulty by al- 
leging that Ferdinand 1 ' was beset 
by moderate Constitutionalists, 
whereas Don John is only cncuin- 


CDee. 

bered by legitimate rorviles. Yet 
there certainly is tills difference in 
their situations. 

The pioclamatiou of the Greeks to 
whit b wc ;ul\ citid in mu last, and 
which gave such dire offinre to our 
authorities in the Ionian Isles, lies 
been modified* In place of the d. - 
miiieialion there instiled m,.tii st 
neutral shipping and transput Is 
in the pay and employ of the Tuihs, 
they are now subjected to thegener.il 
laws in foxee against neutrals on such 
occasions. We again repeat that we 
regret exceedingly that any hjpei- 
criticismon such proclamations should 
have been indulged ill on the part til 
our countiy. It docs not look well 
that a grcat,froe, and Christian po we 1 
should lie seen 'training its critical 
faculties on such nil occasion. What¬ 
ever may he the motive, it has a \ uy 
bad effect in smh an intuesti >g con¬ 
flict, and we hope it may h.* the last 
instance of the kind which we shall 
be ealletl upon to letoid and to con¬ 
demn. The Tmhish Campaign may 
now be i ousideied, as 1m this Mason, 
concluded, and peculiaily atUtise to 
them it has proved. The failure ol 
their naval expeditions has been most 
remarkable. In order that nut ioad- 
eis may duly estimate, and, as we 
hope, rejoice at it, we may a-* well 
just briefly state the most authentic 
calculation we have st cn of the mu al 
fmee employ'd by the Baibnrians. 
Of the exact number of vessels 
sent out from Constantinople undei 
the Captain Pacha we have not been 
accurately informed ; but that they 
must have been numeious, appeals 
from the fart that they transported 
fioni Asia to Samos a forte esti¬ 
mated at from 40,000 to GO,000 men. 
The details of the grand Egyptian 
expedition are moie certain. The 
Viceroy of Egypt collected A(i ves¬ 
sels of war of various sizes, about 
100 Egyptian transports, and hG 
transports under European flags. 
This last item wc would willingly 
have omitted if we could ; but surely 
the fact affords sufficient justifica¬ 
tion for some slight extravagance in 
the Greek proclamation. This 
Egyptian armament therefore a- 
mounted to 210 sail at the least, and 
is reported to have carried, besides 
their trews, 20,000 cavalry and in¬ 
fantry. To oppose these combined 
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fleets, tlic Hydra papor fa Greek 
government Journal) states tne Chris¬ 
tian lore# to have amounted to only 
0.1 sail, generally of smaller sizes 
than those of their enemy. In the 
various naval engagements, iirst with 
the Turkish licet and its detach¬ 
ments alone, and then with the com¬ 
bined Turkish and Egyptian arma¬ 
ments, tlu* Greeks were universally 
and completely successful. The rem¬ 
nant of the Egyptian squadron lied 
shamefully; andoftltecombined fleets 
only live vessels had returned to the 
Dardanelles, including that of the 
Captain l*aeha, who, however, it was 
i immured was not on board. Ae- 
eotding to some accounts, he had 
committed suicide in despair; accord¬ 
ing to others, lie had arrived incognito 
id Constantinople: either way his 
fate is pretty similar. In the en¬ 
gagements of the Kith, lHth, 2(ilh, 
and 30th ol September tiny are said 
to have lost twelve ti‘urates, twenty 
brigs, and more than eighty trans¬ 
ports. Canaris is repotted to have 
declared that if the wind continued 
fair he would go and burn the re¬ 
mainder, even in the mouth of tho 
Dardanelles. While grappling with 
his fire-slnp a noble Egyptian liigate, 
named the Afi;can, this brave com¬ 
mander is reported to have exclaimed, 
it is Cainuis who destroys you/’ 
and she almost immediately blew up. 
We are happy to add that all doubt 
about his safety is \t an end, and 
that he still lives t, gain a good im¬ 
mortality by the emancipation of his 
country. The Gneks have been also 
ibituiiatc on land, and there are now 
some rumours of an European con¬ 
gress on the subject. The Christian 
pow era have been so tardy in their 
notice of this contest, that we cannot 
say we augur much good from their 
iiual interlereucc. 

Although no official account has 
appeared, there can be no doubt, from 
the concurrence of various reports 
from diflerent quarters, that a partial 
engagement has taken place between 
the cavalry of Bolivar and Cantcrac, 
headed by thjpr respective command¬ 
ers in person. The Spanish force is 
reported to have consisted of above a 
thousand men, white that of Bolivar 
did not exceed six hundred. The 
latter were, howevei, completely mic- 
1 tssiuJ, and Cantuac was i.i full 


retreat; this, though not decisive*. Is 
a good omen- A large reinforcement 
had been ordered from Colombia, and 
the spirit of the Liberator’s troops 
was excellent. From this it is, how¬ 
ever, clear that the Spanish general 
had abandoned whatever intentions 
he might have entertained of negotia¬ 
tion, and determined on hostilities. 
It is strange enough how faithful 
these Spanish generals have conti¬ 
nued in the Colonies, and how deplo¬ 
rably tlie reverse in the Peninsula. 
Moiillo, stubborn enough in Old 
Spain, could not resist the magic 
sword of the Duke of Angouleme. 
Bolivar, liowevei, though in the land 
of gold, lights only v itii steel. In 
Mexico a severe conflict lias taken 
place for the Presidentship, which has 
ended in the election of.General Vit- 
toi ia—a choice which they say is very 
adverse to the Spaniards, anJ therefore 
we rejoice in it. The congress has 
passed a decree, declaring against 
the farther admission of slaves—an 
example worthy of the cause in which 
they are engaged, and which we hope 
will also be found worthy of imi¬ 
tation. 

It is recorded of Bolivar that he 
Ret South America a noble example 
in this respect, having commenced liis 
career by the manumission of all his 
own slaves at a very considerable 
lersoual sacrifice. Accounts have 
icon received liom the Brazils, stat¬ 
ing the complete success of the Iin- 
>erial expedition against Pcmam- 
nu’O. The attack was a combined 
one, by the fleet under Commodore 
Juett, ami tire army, under General 
Lima; Lord Cochrane, who com¬ 
manded the naval force, was absent at 
tho nynnent of the surrender, having, 
owing to the inefficiency of his mor¬ 
tar vessels, gone off to Bahia for 
better working tools, as lie expressed 
it. lie liad previously received, for 
the payment of his seamen and the 
outfit of the expedition, 500,000 
dollars from the emperor in part pay¬ 
ment of the lialiia prize-money. 
Previous to this, some misunderstand¬ 
ing had existed. The fall of Per¬ 
nambuco was followed by the raising 
of the blockade, and the consequent 
openin'* of that port to the flags of all 
nations. .Ivhe lepublican party in tl v 
inn them ptovineis of Brazil wert? 
much deputed, ami (analho, tha 
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president, hail taken refuse on board 
His Britannic Majesty’s ship, Tweed, 
the commander oi which had refused 
to give him up- 

The win with the Burmc-e still 
continues; in tlie lew skirmishes, lor 
we raniiot call them engagements, 
wlm-li have taken place, the British 
here been smv'ssful ; tlie enemy 
lion ever appe.tr actuated l»v a very 
iit-lile spiiit. YV hat the object ot' 
this war i,- has not yi L lieeu very 
clearly promuli..»ted; it lies been 
said, indeed, to hi in conse.pu nee of 
ronv ill Ir-MtiMut of some men in 
on; seivice by tin I5urmi“c—an ae- 
c .•.-ion of ten3lory in India can 
h.Hilly be m ee-s.iry to ns now, or 
even desirable. It * eerns cousidciablc 
ahinn li id pi i vailed at ( aJcnfta with 
respect to an* invasion ; and a private 
letter il.Itud from that place on the 
1‘ilh of dime, and reeeh eil by the Sir 
Edward Paget, states that “ all agree 
the Bnrme ,e might have advanced 
upon t aleutta nith the i>natc\t 
'Phis, we eontess, is what we scarcely 
could have contemplated, and wliat 
we cannot suppose could tak<- pi.ice, 
without vciy serious, if not fatal 
consequences. Our moral hold once 
looMiied in India, our empiu- must 
soon v.uiish. 

An expedition, it seems, is gone 
out to offer the “ Olive Branch” to 
the Ashantee butcher, and tight him 
if lie i '•Uises it. Considering the pre¬ 
dilection this legitimate has shown 
for human jaw bones, really the idea 
of appicaching him at all is enough 
to make the teeth chatter in one's 
head. 'Phis seems a contest in 
which w e may lose, but cannot pos¬ 
sibly gain.. 

There is not any domestic n*ws of 
juiciest. Several fires have, within 
the last month, occurred, both in 
Loudon and Edinburgh, to an alarm¬ 
ing extent; they are supposed to 
have been tlie effect of accident, but 
we are sorry to say, have ended in 
the destruction of very consult ruble 
property. 

An enormous ship built in Canada 
has just arrived in the river. She is 
called the Columbus, and carries a 
timber cargo of 7,876 Ions ! The va¬ 
lue of the ship and cargo is,estimated 
-4it *8,000/. Mic is the Jdmgest ship 
ever seen in the Thames. She is flat 
'bottomed, and her bottom is two feet 


wider than her deck. She sailed 
much better than was expected, and 
crossed the Atlantic in si veil weeks, 
though she encountered several se¬ 
vere gales. 

A late visitor at St. Helena says, 
that the house inhabited by Napoleon 
in that island is now converted into a 
barn, and that there actually i.s a 
threshing machine in the chamber in 
which If bn allied his last! finely 
this residence so much vaunted by 
Lowe and Co. could not have been 
very valuable, if it is thus considered 
fit only far such “ vile mes.” What 
a V II tale, time is! 

We stated in mu last the result of 
a late een-its ol the population of 
Ireland. It appears that the males 
amount to The females, 

to .‘{,159,001. Those employed in 
agiicultiuc are 1,1.18,009—in Unties, 
mamilaeturesorhaiulieiMil ,1,1 70.041. 
Dublin is supposed to contain yg'L.Tki. 
'Pile state of the whole country is 
represented as very prccaiious. There 
are now public theological disputa¬ 
tions, in which the zeal on each side 
is quite equal to the Chi istiauity dis¬ 
played. No doubt, if each party 
could tor a season enjoy the pure lm- 
niived ascendancy of the primitive 
times, neither would want a fine cinp 
oi mnitjrs. The Catholic Associa¬ 
tion is in full cry, and the project of 
the Catholic rent lias fully succeeded. 
The average receipt is now at least 
500/. a week; a pretty good voluntary 
tax for a population which we were 
told was starving! The following do¬ 
cument read in the Association of llal- 
lvniore is an amusing instance ol real 
dtsticss :—'“To be sold by public cant, 
In tlie town ofBallymore, on Saturday 
the 16th instant, one cow, the pro¬ 
perty of dames Scully ; our new bed 
sited and one gown, the property of 
John Quin; seven hanks of yarn, 
the property of the widow Scott ; 
and one petticoat and one apron, the 
property of the widow Gallagher, 
seized under and by virtue of a levy¬ 
ing warrant, for tithe due to the Rev. 
John Usher. Dated this 12th day of 
May, 1824”!!!—Can ttys be genuine ! 
Mr. O’Connel pledged himself to the 
fact and declared it should be 
brought before 'parliament. Verily, 
if the Irish congregations trouble 
their heads about temporals, it can¬ 
not be said to be the fault of the 
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clergy ; they are left little but the 
woi lil above to think of. 

A list af suicides of Lite years in 
Paris has been published, which, if 
correct, proves that crime to be as 
common amongst our lit'lit-hearted 
neighbours as even in foggy England. 
In 1821,318 suicides were attempted, 
in 2-tt cases of which death occurred. 
The following euriouS scale of mo¬ 
tives is given. 

Amorous passions. 35 

Alienation of mind, domestic tum¬ 
bles and .ililictinns... 12(i 

Debauchery, gambling and lottery. 43 
Indigence, loss of place and dc- 

langement of affairs.,. 45 

Fear of reproach and punishment.. 10 

I'nknown motives. 88 


At.MICl i Tern:. 

The weatlu r during the last month has 
been most unfavourable for the impoi taut 
business ot wheat sowing, with which the 
farmers ate usually occupied at this siason. 
The ram has hem so incessant, that upon 
heavy wet soils operations have been unii- 
plettly at a stand ; ujmr. light soils the 
cultivation has, however, been moie foitu- 
nate, although evm tiny have la . n much 
retarded. The ram nos ruidutd the low 
meadows veiy wet, and the suond fud ha- 
not been available. This would have been 
most injurious to ill. fanner, had tin crop 
of turnips not been generally most pro¬ 
ductive; as it is, he will not sutfci much 
loss, especially as the aftermath upon the 
uplands is equally good. The crops of peas 
and beans are allowed to be vtry nearly an 
aveiage. Clover seed has 1 ecu verj imuh 
injured by the weather, .stoic cattle of all 
kinds huve risen considerably, in ronsc- 
qucncc of the great demand arising from 
the plentemisncss of feed. Horses have risen 
very rapidly in value, large quantities 
having been bought for exportation. There 
are persons whose sole employment it is to 
collect horses and colts for exportation, and 
who always hud a good and ready market. 

The hop tiade is improved, tile sale 
being much hiisker, and the advance may 
be reckoned at lull 20.?. per cwt. Sussex 
pockets fetch from 120v. to 140#. ; Kent 
from 128#. to ICO#, and are sternly at these 
prices. 

The Bedfordshire, Lancaster, Kendal, 
aud West (’aider Agricultural Societies 
have held their annual meetings during the 
last month, anjl were all veTy fully at¬ 
tended. 

'1 he corn trade has been a source of 
great anxiety and watchfulness to Agricul¬ 
turists during the last few weeks, in conse¬ 
quence of similar attempts to those which 
opened the ports foi oats, having been again 

• 


put in practice to open them fur barley. 
The excitation was very great .it the country 
corn markets, particularly in Noifolk and 
Suffolk, on receiving the London return 
(made for the week ending Saturday, Nov. 
Otli) of 25,792 quarters, at Hi*. !htj. This 
return was held to be almost conclusive, 
for it was much feared that it would be next 
to impossible to affect the return by any 
large sales of inferior barley. Exertions 
were, however, made in Norfolk, and 
stained and damp barleys were sold to a 
laige amount, at about 13#. and 14i. per 
coomb. These fraudulent returns will, 
there is no doubt, be the ini alls of prevent¬ 
ing any mrther attempts of a similar kind, 
as the attention of the legislatuie will he 
again turned to the corn laws. Mr. Wode- 
house, the member for Norfolk, has been 
imdting lately some inquiries among the 
Agriculturists, respecting the rate of duty 
they arc inclined to think will he sufficient 
to protect the farmer, in cast of an open 
importation. The extent of thev late fic¬ 
titious sales may be formed Jiohi thi fol¬ 
lowing table. 

Quantity of barley arrived in Lon¬ 


don in the following weeks. qrs. 

Sept. 27 to Oct. 2. Ii31 

Oit. 4 to- 9. 970 

- || to-10. 3427 

- 1» m-23.537« 

-25 to-30. 5013 

Nov. 1 to Nov.fi. 9352 


25307 

Quantity of barley Tcluiiud by the 
corn iactois, as having hem sold and 
delivered in the following weeks, qrs. 


Sept. 27 to Oct. 2. 318 

Oct. 4 to- 9. 716 

- 11 to-18. 5507 

- Klto-23. 5449 

- 25 to-30. 8449 

Nov. 1 to Nov.G.25792 


40231 

By this it appears that t’ep return of 
sales made to the corn inspector exceeds 
the arrivals by 20,924 quarters. Accord¬ 
ing to a paingiaph in the Farmer’s Journal 
of November 15, it should seem that 
forgery lias also been resorted to. In that 
paper, an affidavit lias appeared from 
Messrs. Ford anil Hewitt, contiadicting a 
return stated to have been made liy them of 
2400 quarters of barley, at 49#. per quar¬ 
ter. These merchants expressly state that 
they have not sold, or offered for sale, a 
single grain of barley at that price, and 
that they have purchased only 1000 quar¬ 
ters at 49a which they consumed in making 
malt. In consequence of these facts be¬ 
coming kncwn, considerable agitation has 
prevailed in AArk-lane. A meeting was tff* 
be immediately tolled of the respectable . 
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factors, for the purpose of taking such effi- 
ch< iom steps as might remove from them 
the stigma that would otherwise attach to 
tltc trade generally- The ports have since 
been declared closed. 

In the fiazettc of Saturday, Nov. 20, 
the following returns were published for 
the siv weeks ending Ibtli, 23d, and 30th 
of October. 

qrs. £. s. d. 

Oct. 10, 3029. 07B2 10 2 

.-23, 3527. 7530 10 0 

■_30, 4«7».10792 19 8 

The rise in the price of wheat has been 
a matter of some surprise to those who 
have paid close attention to the subject of 
corn generally. It was supposed from the 
improvements in Agriculture—the long 
period since any importation of foreign 
wheat had taken place, from the allowed 
deficiency of the crop of 1823, and from 
the protracted harvest of 1824—that the 
growth of this country equalled, and on 
the average of years exceeded its consump¬ 
tion. It was inferred, therefore, from the 
knowledge that the crop of 1823, notwith¬ 
standing its deficiency, would more than 
supply the demand; that tho harvest of 
1824, from its greater productiveness, 
would leave a surplus after the supply of 
the year, and that in consequence of this 
fore-knowledge the prices would fall. 
The rise, therefore, can only be occasioned 
by the demand which has been created by 
the necessities of the millers and bakers, 
who having outrun their stocks, under the 
supposition that prices would fall, are now 
obliged to buy largely—by the yield of the 
crop being less than anticipated, by the 
slow ness with which the market has been 
supplied, and by the demand not being 
always proportioned to the supply. The 
improved and improving condition of tho 
Agriculturists has also had great effect upon 
the price, since they are enabled to hold 
their stocks and thus regulate tho market. 
Their necessities not being immediate, 
they can glut or starve the market just so 
fur as may be necessary to admit the bonded 
wheats, should his safety require such a 
measure to preserve him from foreign im¬ 
portation. It is this improved state that 
lias caused the late importation of foreign 
4 iats of 356,000 quarters to be taken off at 
increasing prices. Notwithstanding these 
apparently strong facts against the opinion 
that prices will fall, this supposition still 
appears fully probable, because it will be 
found that upon the average of years this 
country grows sufficient for its consump¬ 
tion. Prices must therefore ultimately fall, 
although the prosperous coney* Vin of the 
M^gpountry may for a time enable the merchant 
to prevent any sudden rc-action. 

' s 3$e average arrivals have been in the 


last four weeks r—wheat, 10,773; barley, 
7687; oats, 3142; flour, 12,638. 

Aggregate average of the six weeks pre¬ 
ceding November 15, by which importation 
is regulated;—wheat, 60s. lOrf. ; barley, 
38s. 5c/. ; oats, 20s. 10c/. 

In Smithficld, beef and mutton are 
lower ; beef, 3s. 4 d. to 4s. 2d. ; mutton, 
4s. to 4s. (id. 


COMMERCE. 

( London , Nov. 16.) 

Cotton. —In the course of the last month 
there has been much more done than usual 
in the Jjontlon market; accounts from 
America stating that the crops had suffered 
considerable injury by floods, having led tu 
a spirited buying in Liverpool. Thu sales 
were in the week ending October 26, 2200 
bales. In the following week the sales 
were, 5500 Surats, 5 d. to Gd. ; 1450 Ben- 
gals, 5 d. to 5 Jc/. ; 300 Madras, 6\d. to 
6j d .; 800 Pernams, IOjJcZ. to lOJrf.; 150 
Boweds, 7to 8 \d .; and in the next 
week, Surat, 2800 bales, good fair to good, 
(id. to 6 yi. in bond; 3700, ordinary to 
fair, 5i/ to 5 \d. ; Bengal, 400, good fair, 
5 Id. to Gd.; 950, middling to fair, 5Jc/. to 
5$c?.; Madras, 200, fair to good futr, 6c/, 
to 6Jr/.; Pernambuco and l’anuba, 1750, 
10 Id. to lljJiZ.; Orleans, 179, good fair, 
9£c/. to 9£r/.; Bowcdu, 350, fair to good 
fair. It* d. to ii}d. ; Demcrara, 26, 11c/.; 
Cariacou, 75, lO^rZ.; Egyptian, 150, H{d. 
duty paid. These large purchases however 
caused a pause in the market, which has 
been very quiet for this last week, and pur¬ 
chases have been made at rather lower 
prices, but holders, in general, arc very 
firm, and prefer waiting a revival of tho 
demand to selling at any reduction; Bour¬ 
bons havo been more in request than for 
some time past, and may be quoted a little 
higher. The total sales amount to nearly 
1909 bales, all in bond, viz.— 700 Surats, 
fi^cZ. to OjjrZ ; 100 Bengals, 5$cZ. to 6c/.; 
200 Madras, G\d. to 6&t7.; 300 Pernams, 
ll|d. to 1 1id .; 100 Boweds, 8£c/. to 
8Jd. » 50 Orleans, 9£cZ. to 9^/.; 400 
Bourbons, 9grf. to 11§J.; 20 Egyptians, 
9 ^J. 

The sales at Liverpool in four weeks, to 
13th November, were 67,350 bags; thear. 
rivals, 30,679. 

Sugar. —The market has been on the 
whole very favourable, which has been 
caused by the diminishing stock, and the 
extensive deliveries from the West India 
warehouses. In the last week of October 
theTe was a great appearance of improve¬ 
ment, and rather higher prices obtained ; 
refin_d goods likewise advanced. In the 
two following weeks, the holders evinced 
the same firmness, and rather better prices 
were obtained both for Muscovades and 
refined. The purchases of Muscovades 
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(luring the last week were very consider¬ 
able ; the sugars, strong and line quality, 
obtained father higher prices ; the inferior, 
55*. to 57s. were much pressed upon the 
market, and were purchased on lower 
terms. 

There is not so much business doing in 
sugars this forenoon; the prices are without 
the slightest variation. 

By public sale this fprenoon, 111 hhds. 
!) tierces Barbadocs sugar went off with 
great briskness at 1*. advance, 57-*. to 
C7s. (id. 

In the refined there was much heaviness 
in the parcels for shipping, on account of 
the season for export being so far advanced ; 
there was, however, little variation in the 
prices. Molasses were 20 *. (id. 

In Foreign sugars no purchases to any 
extent are lately reported. 

Coffer. —The market has, on the whole, 
been heavy for these four weeks, but the 
prices advanced about 2*. on the second of 
November, which advance was maintained 
in die following week. St. Domingo, 5!)*. 
to 00*. Berbiee middling, !M!\. to !»8*. ; 
good middling, 100*. ; good ordinary Ja¬ 
maica, clean, 5!)*. (id. Last week the mar¬ 
ket was heavy, but without diminution of 
the prices. Several extensive brokers with¬ 
drew their sales, on account of the languid 
demand, and the dvanccd season for ex¬ 
port. The market is dull, but not lower 
than List week. 

Spurs. —The only alteration since the 
Hast India sale on the !)th, (see retros¬ 
pective \iew) is, that nutmegs bear a pre¬ 
mium of ‘2d. to lid. per lb. 

Jh nip, Fla.r, and 'Failure. — Tallow is 


not so brisk ; new yellow candle, 35*. and 
1023 at .'14*. 3d. to 34*. (id. ; for October 
and September shipments, 35*. $ in hemp 
or flax there is little alteration. 

Silk. —The prices of silk are a shade 
lower ; the market is heavy at the decline. 

Oils. —Whale oil is very dull; Green¬ 
land, 24/.; cod oil is scarce, and in con¬ 
sequence 20/. has been obtained. 

Rice _There continues to be a great in¬ 

quiry for rice ; Carolina, 33*.; wlutu Ben¬ 
gal, 14*. to 15s. 

Wine .— The purchases of wine last 
week, 200 pipes of port, 1020 and 1021, at 
about 37/-per pipe; 140 pipes Cape, fair 
quality, 12/. to 13/. 

Cocoa .— The Government contract ren¬ 
ders the prices of cocoa nominal. 

By public sale this forenoon, 7‘1 casks 
Grenada cocoa, good quality, sold at 01*. 
to 03*. 

Rum , JJrartdt/, and Hollands. —Tire 
Government contract fug: rum, 100,000 
gallons, has affected the prices and demand 
for Dee wards ; there are lie parcels offering 
under 1*. 4 d. Jamaica descriptions are 
also held with much firmness. The only 
alteration in brandy is that there are sellers 
of parcels at 2*. (id. housed.—In Geneva 
there is no alteration. 

Postscript, Nov. 23. Cotton —Above 
12,000 bales have been sold this week, 
owing to the great animation of the Liver¬ 
pool market, where 20,500 bales were sold 
from 13th to 20th Nov. at advanced prices. 
Spiers of all kinds rising; especially Nut¬ 
megs, which are to day 4*. (id. to 4*. ltd. 
Tallow, libs. lid. Rum.—. Government con¬ 
tract taken to day at 1*. 3j d. per gallon. 


te¬ 


ll ETllOSPECT 

OK TIIK COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


J'OU TJIL- LAST SIX MONTHS. 

( London , Nov. 1024.) 


The comparative stagnation of public 
business, following the close of the session 
of Parliament, will render our preliminary 
observations less copious perhaps than 
they otherwise might have been; and while 
the system adopted by the government for 
the regulation of the commerce of the 
kingdom continues to be uniformly pur¬ 
sued, we of course do not feel ourselves 
called upon to talo* up the time* of our 
readers by restating the opinions which we 
have already explicitly given; though on 
the other hand, wt gL.dly notice every 
'"act, that seems to justify the favourable 


expectations which we liav 
tnined of the result of tli 
adopted by his Majesty’s 
which naturally authorize 
that they will be induced hi III 

their laudable efforts to relieve commerce 
from the shackles which have so long re¬ 
strained it, and which are entirely incom¬ 
patible with tl* actual state of foreign 
countries, and the great advances which 
they lAve made towards rivalling the ma¬ 
nufactures af Great Britain. One of—' 
most satisfactory tests 01 the effects of the** 
new system is the produce of the «LvegUf, 
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and it is therefore satisfactory to find lliat 
the accounts for the quarter, ending October 
10, cxlybit an increase of 64,000/. beyond 
the corresponding quarter of the last year, 
notwithstanding the repeal of taxes. The 
revenues of the Post Office and Excise, both 
grand criteria of internal prosperity, have 
increased materially ; the former 100,000/. 
on (lie year's calculation, and the latter 
270,000/. for the quarter. Some other 
countries have concluded, or are actually 
negotiating, tieatios with Cheat Britain uu 
the principles laid down by the reciprocity 
bill. Among the latter is the Netherlands, 
the negotiations with which kingdom arc 
doubtless difficult in proportion to their im¬ 
portance. The government of the Nether¬ 
lands, too, seems still to have some attach¬ 
ment to the prohibitory system, or we 
should rather Nay, there is a powerful party 
averse to the ficcdom of commerce, and 
which has had influence enough in the 
second chamber to oblige tile government 
to bring forward a law, imposing heavy 
duties on thd importation of grain of all 
descriptions, with a view to relieve the 
land-holders, who suffer by the great de- 
ression of agricultural produce. This 
aving been conceded to the landed inte¬ 
rest, it is not improbable that the manu¬ 
facturing interest, which is very powerful in 
the south division of the kingdom, may be 
able to procure the continuance of com¬ 
mercial restrictions, notwithstanding the 
avowed wish of the King to remove them 
with regard to those nations which shall 
manifest a similar feeling towards the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. In expecta¬ 
tion of the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, the Dutch go¬ 
vernment has issued a provisional arrange¬ 
ment, placing British ships in certain cases 
on the same footing with those of the Ne¬ 
therlands. 

With respect to the new American States, 
no further change has yet taken place. A s 
far as can be judged from the statements of 
their own journals, they seem well satisfied 
with the maimer in which Great Britain 
has acted; and it is thought hy many 
persons, who at least ought to be as well 
informed as private individuals deeply in¬ 
terested in the question can he expected to 
be, that the British (and perhaps also the 
French) government would prefer defer¬ 
ring the recognition of the independence of 
any of the States till the decision of the 
straggle in Peru shall have shown whether 
Spain is likely to retain any part of her 
colonies, or whether she will irretrievably 
lose the whole; in which latter very pro¬ 
bable case, a general acknowledgment of 
the independence of all those states might 
be made at once by the European Powers 
jSa^oncert, and even with tihe consent, 
•however reluctant, of Spam itself, which 
afwr $c expected withdrawing of the 


French army of occupation from the Pe¬ 
ninsula, will be too much occupied, as 
there is every reason to fear, in domestic 
dissensions to make any further attempt to 
recover its former possessions. 

Sugai .—The niaiket reports from the 
end of May, and through the whole of 
June, noted the prices of sugar without 
any variation, and without tendency either 
to rise or fall, so that the fluctuations must 
have been transient and uninqiortant. At 
the close of the third week of June, it ap¬ 
peared that there had been an improvement 
in the refined market; above 1000 hogs¬ 
heads of crushed sugars, chiefly fiom the 
Mediterranean, had been purchased, and 
lumps for the Hamburg market being in 
demand and scarce, were not to be had at 
less than 76 s. Thu very extensive arrivals 
at the end of June, of course, tended to 
depress the market, but not so much as 
had been anticipated, because tlie samples 
fiom the Docks were not so large as might 
have been expected. At a public sale on 
the 20tli, 200 hluls. of Barbadoes sold at 
full pnres, viz. 57'' tc> 60s. 6V/.; 207 hlids. 
tit. Lucia, sold 1 a. per cwt lower, and in¬ 
deed, all low sugars had experienced the 
same reduction. Through the month of 
July we do not find any fluctuations of 
consequence; the buyers having held 
batk in expectation Unit the extensive ar¬ 
rivals, and the good show of new Musco¬ 
vados would materially depress the pricts, 
while the sellers were not disposed to sub¬ 
mit to any further reduction, and at the 
close of the month there was even a small 
improvement, especially in the refined mar¬ 
ket ; for several weeks the deliveries from 
tlie West India warehouses were very ex¬ 
tensive, viz. almost 10,000 hlids,. in the 
fortnight, ending Aug. 3 (on which day, 
2,000 hhds. were sold), and on the follow¬ 
ing week, no less than 7000 hlids, and 
7000 hhds. more in four days of tlie fol¬ 
lowing week ; partly because the season was 
come for the wholesale grocers to lay in 
their stock, partly because the low prices 
tempted buyers, and partly because an 
alarm was created by exaggerated accounts 
of an insurrection, said to have broken out 
in Jamaica. All this of course led to an 
increase in the prices, which though not 
very considerable, probably prevented the 
business transacted from being much more 
extensive. The market report now began 
to note the prices as rising, with a tendency 
to advance; no great change however took 
place. In the last week of August and 
first week of September, the market was 
languid, and did not revive rill the holders 
seemed disposed to give way a little in 
order t . effect sales. jOnthe 31st of Aug. 
there was a rather remarkable sale of 
28,000 bags of Mauritius sugars, which 
sold much higher than had been antici¬ 
pated, vu. 22s. to 24 s. for the brown and. 
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yellow. Tlie market reports begin on the 
21st of September to note the prices as 
disposed *> decline, but do not make any 
change in the quotations ; and though die 
market has on the whole improved since 
the middle of October, it is not till the 
dlli of Not ember that we find any advance 
stated, where the report quotes sugars as 
rising. 

('oJV, r. — The market w.is tolerably 
stead} duiing the greater part of June, but 
declined in the lie-1 weik of that month, 
and on the iM)th wav very heavy, on winch 
day 270 casks of Jamaica, anil 11 (ill of 
foreign were sold by public auction at a 
decline of Is. to 2s. pei iwt vi/.. Jamaica, 
good ordinary, 57*. to 58%. ; line ordinary, 
60s. to lidt.; line line di'to, 65.*.; low 
middling, (id?, to 7*L. ; middling, His. (id. 
to 70-'- ; very ordinary and broken St. 

1 lomingn sold at (ids.; good taken in at 
61.? Though the public salis tlnougli 
the month of July were eery extensive, the 
m.irkit ii.ii’io'.cd cot.viiler.thh ; the finer 
and middling de- criptums has mg advanced, 
and the foi.igi. It..sing espmcnced a nuieli 
morei xtensnedemuml, though without any 
consulerahle rise in the prices. At the uid 
of July there was a lulling off; the prices 
after a paiti.il decline, continued fluctuat¬ 
ing, but on the w hole, fav on ruble during 
August, in the List s \L of whuli month, 
ordinary descriptions advanced from 2s. to 
its.; and the liner qualities from -1?. to 6s. 
per rwt. During the first three weeks of 
.September the pines were on the whole 
maintained, only the Jamaica was b , iglit 
forward m such large quantities that a 
small decline was naturally to be expected. 
The maikct during the remainder of Sep¬ 
tember, ..nd up to the dtl of Not ember 
was reported heavy, but without any ex¬ 
traordinary variation in the prices ; the or¬ 
dinary .Jamaica, however, after having been 
very much depressed, baa begun again to 
sell pretty freely at full prices. 

Vothm .—The market was on the whole 
dull through the month of June, on the 
25th of which month there was a sale at the 
India house, of whirli the following are the 
particulars;—Surat, 2/M2 bales, 6!J good, 
6tJ.; 873, fair and good fair, b^d. to 6, d ; 
1530, ordinary to middling, b„d. to 5|i7.; 
260, damaged, to bid .; Bengal, 

1701 bales, 17 ">0, fair, 5 Id. ; middling, 
5^i/. to 5jjd.; 11, damaged, 4Jd. to bd.; 
Madras, 38, fair, (l£d. to 6JJ.; Bourbon, 
21 ft, fine and erapley, 10£d. to ; 

fleecy bright, 9JJ. to lOd.; ordinary and 
middling, 7id. to ;—Total 4646 bides. 

The fair anft good fair Surats were prin¬ 
cipally disposed of for homo consumption 
at die lute currency ; ^>ut those of oMinary 
and middling quality were all bought in 
for account of the proprietors. The Ben- 
gals, which belonged to the Company, and 
were taxed at bd. per lb., sold with spirit, 


but at a reduction of fph on the prices of 
the sale on the 21st. ult. The Bourbons 
were taken for the country at full rates. 

In the months of July, August, and 
September, the business done was on 
the whole inconsiderable; in September 
especially it was trifling, with respect 
to East India descriptions in expectation 
of the sale on the 24th of that month 
at the India house of 16,000 hales, which 
proved very unfavourable. In the follow¬ 
ing month the market was still heavy, till 
about the close of the tliiid week in Octo¬ 
ber the inquiry revived, and in the last 
three weeks, ending tlic 16th of November, 
the demand has become very animated both 
in the ljondon maik.Lt, and a, Liverpool 
and Glasgow, chiefly on account of infor¬ 
mation from America, announcing great 
damage to die cotton crop in south Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia, by rains and floods, for 
the particulars we refer to our report for 
this month. The arrivals at Liverpool in 
the last six months were 212,800 bags, the 
sales 280,700 bags. . * 

Sn’tpitii and Spiers. —At the end of 
June there was a great demand for cinna¬ 
mon of the best quality, for which 7*• 4i/. 
was asked, and also tor pimento at 7 id to 
lid. for good quality. Pepper was also in 
demand, anil die saltpetre rose from 18.?. (id. 
to 20.?. (id. chiefly because the East India 
Company had not declared any sale. The 
market continued pTctty.much in the same 
stati till the East India Company’s sale on 
the bill of August, the particulars of which 
arc to lie found in our number for Septem¬ 
ber lust. Pimento and nutmegs continued 
in demand at stcudy and even improving 
prices; and white pepper suddenly rose at 
the latter end of September, Is. per lb. front 
the loss of a vessel with a large quantity on 
board, the East India Company having 
none in tlicir warehouses; the demand, 
howenr, soon relaxed, as well as'that for 
nutmegs, which however remained steady 
at 3s. bd. Pimento, in one instance, 
realised !>Jd. but this was an exception, 
the nearest price being 8 From that 
time (die middle of October) very little 
alteration took place, in consequence of the 
East India Company's sale declared for the 
0th of this mouth, of which die following 
arc the particulars : SaltpetTe, Company’s, 
21*. (id. to 22.?.; ditto licensed, 21*. to 
23.i.; pepper, black, licensed, b\d. to 5d. 
chiefly at die latter price; a few 4^ d .; cin¬ 
namon, 1st, 6s. 7 d. to 6s. 1(M ; ditto 2d, 
bs. <jd. to 5s. fid. ; ditto 3d, 4s. 7 d .; ditto 
4d), 2.?. Ad. to 2s. i)d. ; mace, 4s. 7 d .; 
nutmegs, 3s. Id. to 3s. (id. ; cloves, 2s. 2d. 
to 3s. | 

Indigo. —In our last general report, we 
stated ti*e improvement in the prices of tills 
article, which still continued, so diat on 
second of July, in two public auctions, 50 t 
serous of Guatemala were sold for Js» % 
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to 1! ». 7<1. per lh. chiefly from Vs. to 10*.; 
62 mtoiih of Caracas, from !)t. 1 !</. to 
1 [is. chiefly from 10*. to II*. At flu: 
Company's, stale on the 13th of July, the 
prices, were Id. lid. and, in some instances 
trim {)d. jser lit- above the jinces of tilt pre¬ 
ceding sale The prices of the sale were 
fully maintained, though the demand was 
rather more languid at the end of August. 
Ou Tuesday, October lib there was a sale 
of 50(H) che-'ts at the India House, and as 
there were only 10,000 clicsts in the ware- 
houses, and but -1000 expected, till this 
year’s crop can come to market, it was an¬ 
ticipated that the prices, particularly for 
the good and fine would be fully main¬ 
tained, which was justified by the event, 
for the shipping qualities sold from lid. to 
Ir. per lb. and the consuming from l hi. to 
I*. 3rf. per lb. higher than last sale. .Madras 
Indigo, none fine ; the good middling went 
about lid. per lb. higher, and the on!inary 
about (id. per lb* lower. Unite Indigo sold 
nearly the name as the July sale, excepting 
the very low and bad, wliiih were chiefly 
bought in at somewhat reduced pi Ices. The 
proprietors took in about 1000 chests of the 
Oude, and a small proportion of the slop¬ 
ping sorts of Indigo. 

The Company had 11.‘56 chest-,, which 
being taxed low, were all sold, with the 
exception of ten chests of ordinary. 

The present prices are: fine blue and 
vinlet, Ills, to 111*. fid.; fine purple and 
violet, 12*. to 12*. '.id .; good ditto, II*. to 
41*. i)d. ; fine and good violet and copper, 
11*. to llv. ltd. ; middling, 10*. (<«. to 
11*.; fine and good copper, 10*. lid. to 
lib.; fine Oude squares, 1!*. to 0*. !)d. ; 
good middling and middling ditto, 5*. to 
7*. I’d. ; low and bad, 11*. to 4*.; con¬ 
suming qualities, !)s. to 11*.; Madias good 
middling, II*. to 10*.; ditto middling anil 
ordinary, 5*. toll*, (id. 

Jfanp, Flax , and Tallage _Duiing the 

months of June and July, the tallow mar¬ 
ket was in a depressed state, and the de¬ 
mand very limited, though rather improved 
at the cud of July, when the prices were 
as follows: new jellow candle tallow', 
34*. fid.; old 33*. fid. Tallow for August 
and September shipments, 36*.; free on 
board, 20*. to 20v. lOrf. ; at these prices it 
remained steady, and even improved in 
consequence of the apprehensions that the 
Greenland fishery would prove unfavour¬ 
able. At the cud of August the demand 
here having slackened, and the prices at 
St. Petersburgh fallen, a reduction of (id. 
to is. per cwt. took place here, nor did the 
news of an advance at St. Pctorsburgh, 
received towards the mill'lle of September, 
produce a 1 y favourable effect here ; the 
market continuing to decline to the end of 
month, when the pricestwere: yellow 
k c. -lie f.Jh'v* oi 1 :„* i, s;.. u , y, ( /. s 

ATP** ii*:* 1 >d. to 3*3. 'Ja. ; for August and 


September shipments, 34*. 0,1. We do 
not find any improvement noticed till the 
middle of October, which, liowtuer, was 
again cheeked by accounts of large pur¬ 
chases made in St. Petersburg, reported to 
be fur this maiket. Hie prices have since 
ratljer declined than otherwise, but this has 
had the effect of improving the demand. 
Tlie latest prices will be found in our usual 
monthly report. I lump at the end of J une 
was at 35/. 12*. lid. for August and Sep¬ 
tember shipments, and at the end of .Inly 
2*. lid. higher; and in the middle of Au¬ 
gust it was at 36/. 10*. It declined after¬ 
wards to 36/. Os. but it recovered, and at 
the end of October, SL Petersburgh clean 
hemp was at 37/- 10*. and is now alwmt 
37/- 5*.—In Fla r there has been very little 
variation. At the mil of September, old 
St. Petersburgh twelve head flax was at 
45/. For some time very little was done, 
thcio hung hardly any flax at market. 
The juice* of the newly arrived St. Pctcis- 
burgh twelve lu.id is fiom 4 V. to 50/. 

Hum. Fiandn. ana ll'dkunls .— \t tlu* 
end of June and beginning ol July, the 
j urvhasi.- lor home consumption win iiry 
inco7i-.i-.lc'able, but 1 ir; e qu itr.ucs of old 
rum weie taken tor exjnnlation ; Imt a*, the 
panels offering for sde vine wry consiiler- 
uble, the increased demand had not led to 
an augmentation in the prices, winch even 
declined a little when the demand subsided. 
The accounts ti spirting the vintage in 
France having continued uut.ivourable for 
some time, a rise m the prict s took place 
here ;it the hegim.ing of August, but not 
equal to the augmentation in France itself. 
The holders, however, weie more firm, and 
were not iliqi.ised to sell tor arrival. For 
some weeks but little was done in the mar¬ 
ket ; rum continued firm, but the buyers 
held back ; and in the second ‘week of Sep¬ 
tember an extensive failure caused an en¬ 
tire suspension of business for some days ; 
other failures followed, which so much de¬ 
pressed the trade, that even the unfavour¬ 
able news of the vintage in France did not 
raise the prices of brandy here as would 
otherwise have been the ease. At the be¬ 
ginning of October, however, brandy housed 
could with difficulty be purchased at 2s. 7d. 
and the good and fine qualities of rum, of 
which the supjfly was deficient, maintained, 
their price, while the inferior were exceed¬ 
ingly heavy and low. Tlie demand for the 
low Leewards however revived, anil that 
for the finer descriptions of Jamaica for 
home eonsunqition was considerable. In 
the first week of November, 1200 puncheons 
were sold, chiefly strong Jutnaicu for home 
consumption. The pioiluee of the vintage 
in Iktuiec will onl* 7 be one-third of last 
year; but though this fact is now ascei- 
taim.il, it lias had but little effect on the 
pri.tsof 3r..rJy , the o.uktt Is, Korn ,v, 
mm, «..id tu the Inh msnan. y .ids hou-M.il 
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coultl not be bad under 2*r. 9 d. In Geneva, 
few purchases have been reported, nor have 
there been any fluctuations worth noticing ; 
the prircs have, however, gradually ad¬ 
vanced from 1*. Id. to Is. I In', but ni pre¬ 
sent there is none in the market. 

yVir.--At the India sale in the be.Mnmng 
of .June the piiees veto rather lower than 
at the pri tiding sale; but in about a 
month afterwards, souutkinds bore a pre¬ 
mium. especially Pekoes, which were in 
great request, at an advance of 2i/. per lb. 
At the September sale, llolu as and Congous 
sohl rather higher, and Twanltays rothcr 
flu alter. No alteration worth notice lias 
bii.ee occurred. 

Oils _The uncertainty respecting tlic 

produce of the iishery naturally prevented 
any very considerable fluctuations. The 
prices at the beginning of July were for 
Giccnland, 211. 10s., and Sperm \VJ1. The 
number of vessels sent out lias diminished 
of lute years, hiing in 11122, 121 vessels; 
1 115; 1 021, 111. The first ac¬ 

counts of the (im.nland fishery were re¬ 
ceived on the 2<>lh, from Altona; they 
w< rc unfavotiratile, lint were not credited, 
and hail littli efliei. Suhstquint siecomits, 
however, w.ue not favourable, but then the 
.season for tisliing was not over ; (Jreenl.md 
oil, tlmeforc, was stdl „t 22/ and accAints 
vver. anxiously evpictcd of the fishery in 
Davis' Sttsiits, to which the greatest num¬ 
ber of vessels was sent. No accounts 
were a ceiv ed LiU i unusually late period, 
so that it was 1\ ired the vessels had got 
inclosed in the ice. The accounts, how- 
tv i r, by the first vissiK in tile lirst week of 
Oct iber being unf .vonrable, consult ruble 
rpcrulu'tons were made, and Greenland oil 
rose to 25/. and by the th r.i week in Octo¬ 
ber to 27 / 10,. and by the latter eml of the 
month some holders even asked 30/. llut 
the ships from Davis’ Straits having, con¬ 
trary to the previous reports, arnvtd in 
general well fished, the prices have since 
declined, and Greenland has fallen to 24/. 
the market being dull at that price. 


Tills FI T NI>S. 

I'irw of the IVsirtmstions of the joint spat 
Stot j'i.-. Haul, 3 per Cent. Vonttols ; 
and 4 pt r Ct nt. of 1 !>22. 

Bank Stock.— Jnut 2flth, 23<>}.— 
-July 2d, 21171; 0th, 237; fluctuating 
about J per cent, above or below 287 (ri.u h- 
ing however 2811 on the 12th) till the Kith, 
when it was gt 285}. It did not again rise 
above 230 till the 2!>th, when it was at 
230}, and on the 29th, 287} ; btjf it fell 
immediately to 230}? uud on August 10th 


jor tiu Last SU Moults,. 6 Cl 

was again at 2374- It did not e\reed that 
price above £, or fall below 237 till the 
19th, when it was 23(54, 287. It did not 
afterwards reach 287, hut with a tendency 
to dei line, fluctuated between 230} and 
2:55,’, till it 1 losi-d, St/'let,if‘t t Ait at 235, 
4$ ; and no puce is quoted till Oi/.»/ 1 lath, 
when h was at 237.}, ex div. On thi 13th, 
233«, ex div. From that time to .Vo. m~ 
In r 3d, it fluctuated, not rising above 234 
or falling below 233. The (ilh and flth it 
was at 232, 1}, 1,2; then to the 2d, be¬ 
tween 23 lj, 233 1 ; then on the 10th, 231}, 
2, which is the price on the Kith, 231 
having been the lowest. 

Tiijij 1: l’l'.n <"j:nt. Conroi.s —,7«/f 
1st, 93}, shut fiom 2d to .////;/ fith, when 
they opened at 93J;; they have since been 
very steady, without any great fluctuations 1 
the Kith, 93}; 29th, 92g ; 21th, 91 
which was the lowest, the priie being ge¬ 
nerally ubove 92, not risiiig till An^ust 
5th to 93 ; tht 7th, 94}, 93?,. They 
continued above 93, and on StJH 1 usher 4th 
reached 91. They did not jigiun fall below 
93i ; icached 95 on the 29th; 9.V, the 
27; anil continuing above 95 til! O. /o/.. r 
13th, when they Wire at 91)}. They liavc 
since been generally above 9(5, declining 
only occasionally to 95 and a fraction; uie 
now, .Vis 1 ssilit s ltith, 95.'. 

Font i-r.it (' 1 . nts. or K!22- June 1st, 

K 17 ,' ; shut till July (5th, 109}; 17th, 
105} ; 21st, 105; above which they re¬ 
mained, once or twice reaching 100, till 
Assctxt 7th, 100. Through the whole of 
Asn*su.t and Sspfembtr they stltlom fell 
below 100; but it was not till fhtolsrr fith 
that they tost* to 107; the 13th 100, at a 
fraction above or below which, tlity have 
since been, and arc now, .Y'n t ru\ s IOth, 

loo,}- 

Fount, vf Fttntis— The fluctuations in 
these Funds have not been so ruinous and 
sudden as in former periods. The Ctdass- 
Isitiss (1 per Cess/. Hoods, which were at 90 
on flu* 1st of Jr so. are now 02}. The 
highest price was, Assist- 15th, 00 ; an.l the 
lowest, Srptcrssln s 11th, 7 D. The (f/ii/i 
(J per Ct nt. Jiouds at 79 011 the lltli of 
Jiiuri and now, JVm t is sin s Kith, 77 j % 
have not been above 7-9} (10th Am>tt\t and 
2d .Vii< < m \ r) nor below 7"2} (27th July}. 
J\ft 1 it an, at 52} the 27th , fss/y . is now 
<50} ; the lowest price was, ./vi'/i J 20tli, 
41}; the li'glu st, .Vo ««<V/ 2d, t>7£. M'e 
have now also a Guek loan, which has 
varied much, King on July 20tli at 19 
discount; anil tiio 9th jV». i ssshcr, 4,} dis¬ 
count. A 1’ucnos Ayies loan, having been 
at a small premium, and afterwards at 4 
per cent, discount, is now at par. 
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LITER4RY INTELLIGENCE 


The following works arc in tin. press — 
An Epistle to Archth icon \ ires, V I’ 
of the Hoyil Society of Liter iturc, from 
R Polwhelc, an Honorary lssoeiate 
Mips and Plana Illustritivc of Htro- 
dotus, lhucydides, and Xuioplion, chiefly 
selected from DAmille, Ktnncll, Ana- 
cliarsis, and O nl 

Chronicles of London Bruise By an 
Antiqu iry of London 

A Grech Dcnv iti\t Index, m pocket 
sue, containing the pnnupil Technical 
Terms, used m Anatomy, Botany, Chemis¬ 
try, Medicine, Phami icy, and Surgery tor 
the use of Students By Mr J. C. latch 
field, MK( s Ac 

VVanderingsm in M ales, 1 vol post 8vo 
An Estimate of the true Value of Vac¬ 
cination as a Security against the Small 
Pox By. T M Grcenhow 

The Goo 1 Jfurse, or Hints on the Ma¬ 
nagement of the Sick and Dying—m tlic 
Chamber and the Nursery By a Lady 
In 1 tol 12mo 

The Third Volume of Mr Britton’s 
Beauties of VI lltshirc was consumed m 
the hre at Mr Moyes s, and is reprinting 
It will be principally ilevoteel to North 
W lltshirc, tnd < ompnse Accounts of 
Malmsbury and Laeock Ibbeys, Avebury, 
&c , a Map of the County, and 13 En¬ 
gravings 

The Housekeeper & Ledger, a Plain 
and Easy Plan of keeping Accurate Ac¬ 


counts of the T xpinses of Housekeepii g, 
mil the Llements of Domestic Leone n y 
J*> \V llli im Ritehincr, MD Author tf the 
tooksOiule, to which is uldcd ’lorn 
’J hnfty’s Lss ly on the Pleisuic ef I irly 
It sing, and Si heme for an Lirly lloui 
C omp my 

A small ( e He etion of Gtngi iphu il 
Pipers, by various fluids, respectin' 
New South h lies, »y Mr hield, litt 
Chut lust ice of the ( olony 

I he Scrtum < int ibngicuse, or ( un- 
bndge Garland, containing an Alphabetic al 
Digest of the Tripos Lists from 17 r »f to 
1623, by the Rev Archdeacon Wrang- 
lnm 

Hie Museum, a Poem, f artos I and 
II, by John Bull 

Odd Moments, or Tunc Beguiled 
Mr Button’s Distort and Antiquities if 
Beth Abbey Church, with 10 1 1 „r tv mgs 
by 7 mil II Lc Kc ix, Ac fre m Dr liv¬ 
ings by VI itktn/ie Ac 

Ilit first Volume of Arclnteeturil II 
lustr i turns of the Public Buildings of 
I ondnn By J Britton mil A Pu_,in 
It will consist of 76 Eigrmi_ ird it 
It ist 300 pages of letter j ress llhisli itivc 
of the Architecture ail 1 ilist ry ti the 
1 heatres, St P ml s C ithidr il V\ estnun- 
stcr Abbey anil Hall, tlic ( hurt lies of st 
Martin, St Stephen, M ulbrook , and St 
Bnde, I lcet street, and other edifices 


i 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHLD 


ArchiLctun , <$r 

The History and Antiquities of Wells 
Cathedral, illustrated by 24 Engravings, 
by J and H Lc Keux, Sands, Ac from 
original dr jvings by Martin, Gindy, 
Shaw, At comprising a comprehensive 
Account of the bte and Chureh, Ac By 
J Bntton, F S A , Ac Price il 10* 
Med 4to , and 41 4s Impl 4to 

ITiiiory and Iiiogiaphy 
The Life of John Buncle, Esq By 
Thomas Amory, Gent 3 Vols Post 8vo. 
17 10c 

Memoirs of the Life of John Law of 
Lawnston. By John Phillip V (Hid, Esq 
Foolscap 6* 

An Historical Inquiry into the principal 
Circumstances and Events relative to the 
late Lmpcror Napoleon By Barclay 
Mountency 8vo 16c 

** u Jlftdu me and Surgery 

An Epitome of C hcmistry 3r fid 
1An r £xplacatory Diction iry of the Ap- 


paratus ind Instruments ctnploveel in tlie 
various ()pLrations of t liemistry By i 
Practical 1 henust 8vo 16 

Turner’s System of Medico Chuurgieal 
Education 8vo 12 1 

Mnullanu 

Recollections of the Life of I ord Byr m, 
from the V t ir 1008 to the Lnel of 1814 
By the late R ( Dill is 1 sq 6\o 1 • 

A View of the piesent stite of the 
Salmon and Chmnel fisheries By J. 
tomish. Esq Uvo 6 c fid 

Considerations on Negro Slavery By 
Alexander M‘l)onnell Esq flvo 10 fid 
lnendships Offering, or the Ai nual 
Remembrancer for 1B2 j 12? 

A practical Epitome and Exposition of 
the ^ hole Stamp Law and Duties By 
J A Ileraud 6? t >d 

English Life, or Manners it Home in 
four Putuus 2 Vols Pest flvo 11c 
Urania s Mirror, or a View of the 
Heavens on a Plan perfectly Original 
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1824*3 Work* Pulthih(d.~—Ecch siastical Vi f /« rmcnfs.—lht Ms. 


Designed by a Daily. 12. 8y. plain, or 
12 14*. beautifully ioloured Fitted up in 
an elegfnt Bov. 

A Topographical Diction try of the 
United Kingdom. By R. ( apper, Lt>q. 
8vo. 30* 

Novih and Tale ». 

Walladmor, “ freely translutid from the 
English of Sir Walter Scott,” and now 
freely translated from the (ferman into 
English 2 veils, poat 8vo I fir 

Dceision, a Tale. By Mis Ifofiand. 
FeKilse ip 6*. 

The Msturs ol Nansficld, a Talc for 
S oung M omen By the Author of The 
Stone sol Old Dimel 2 Veils Foolse ip 8i 

(ulinouT, or the List Lot hinge 3 Vols 
12mo li. I*. 

Kothtlan, a Romance of the English 
Histories. By the Author of Annals of 
the Parish. At. .1 Vols. 12. li. 

Pm /; 1/ 

Tluodorir ; a Domestie Talc, and othei 
Poems By Thomas (ampbcll. Fools- 
< i]> 8*. 


Bay IiCaves. By T. I'. Smith, roekeap 
fJvo fis. 

Patnios, and otlier Poems. Of James 
Helm c stem. 12mo. 3* 

Mistellaneous Poems. By Robert Power. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 14 1 

Tin olujy. 

The Duty of Family Prayer, a Sermon. 
By ( . J. Blomficld, 1>D. (now Iiisht p ot 
Chester), Ret tor of St. Botolpli’s, Bishop s- 
gate. f{vo 1 1 

A 31anu.il of 1’ timly Prayer. By The 
Lord Bishop of Chester, lfimo. 1* 6e2 ; 
fine pipti, J*. 

A by uojisis of the Lvidcntes of Religion, 
drawn printi] illy from the Writings eit 
Butler, Palty, I Jodtlriel rt, and M.itsh ; 
elesigntd as a Manual for \ outh By the 
Rev J Teipham, MA 1'RbL. 2t 6 d 
beliool Bible, or benpture Narratives. 
By the Rev. b. Barrow. 12mo 7 *• 

Le etures on die laird’s Prayei By the 
Rev. Luke Booker. 12mo. 4i. 6 d 

( hnstian Truth Explained, in fanuhar 
Letters. By the Rev. C. Pow lett. Uvo. U*. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Tin Rev VI 11 Kelt to the Vicnrureflf South 
Tiwtin Devonshire—1 lie Kivrrtml ihitieellor 
M tri h lei thi Prelu u t of t liutr amt e lust nhurv 
all I I Iil Utv Vl li M yeudlr, to ttie I'ii h u I of 
Beuntnster 1'iiini Selisbim 1 all it li il— llu 
Utv trilmikthi t» 111 i kstom t< lit V il tr 
iyr ot Ht klit 11, H mis i u mt hv tin it ith of 
the llu V\ Milt ri -— III* Ku 1 II I Imiii to 
tin Hrt it i v ft lit i 111 ht St ( I irt Soil Ik v u int 
jv * It it'i ot tin Utv It Divers lht Ket 
>dk. > i i t llu K Ltori t f II mktiioii hnf 
f lk —I I M V] 1 Ido .Willi tills )> V of 

I tli I e i lit list I vpp lit tl l>oru sin t li ip 

I I n to lht M ti |iits til I 11 Ion let n —I hr II \ 
l»t ft l. t| ) mu cl 11 nit sti (lupltm to HUH 
lh» liuki tt Sn.siv—llu Hon ml K i South 
util Kt pi 1 1 M\ to tht Hit tv ol Suitti f use 
Vuhtu milt \ll Snots ’Sotloll I’m ill tlu 
> print VI In in it It —Hit lit i K t oliltoM, to ill 

< mud ll( c ten it a ol I vt t ud mcl Woitli mi Ju w», 


Suffolk—lht lliv ( Cutler, MA to the Mantel 
tdiip ot the free Gramm tr School it I>ort hts- 
tcr—lht Utv Jims Mills, to thi lump of 
I vston mi Brut-buist, 1 1 it esti rslnre — flit. 
Kev Joshnv Howhv to thi Rtttnry of Holton, 
sutl Ik—I he Hu IJu-.lt On en, 1U L Rtitor of 
Ht tilts cum 1 ml etc, Stillolk to the \ Karen, of 
llt mlislt tm in tin s inn comm 

l VMHIUDl.l — Jht Si itonun Pn/e is il 
)ul„cJ to the lltv H multi n Si liicv Htrcstonl, 
MV of ( lut Hill, loi his Poem oil ‘ th Hi ith 
ot Vhstlom” 

llioiii is 1c 111 mr Is] III) Music i ol In 
mtv Hill m t Intel Vet thiitilot el this 
1 nut rsiri f i n vt i t 

lht lc>l loo it is tin suli|ccl ot tlu \omsiwi 
Pii/i fsstv lor Hit uisuiiiic vt tr —“No v tlnl tr 
eminent cm he Irinn turn the tut rt lulity ol the 
lit ithcn I’hilosoplieis aijinibt the Tiuth ot the 
t hnstian Religion ” 


BIRTHS. 

Ocr 17 —At Queeuhitlie, tht lady of Alderman 
Venahlcs, a son 

22 At I nku Honst, tht I idy of Sir J Hope, ot 
t r ugh til, t son 

27 Vl ShooteiN Hill, Kent, the lady of Sir lho r 
Blooiut held, Hut i son 

Nov 1—Tht Hon Alts Toler ason 

2 lu Stillborn strei t, AJayfvu, the I tdv of the 
Kl lion Robert I’etl ason 

S Al the house of liei f itliei, Sir George M'Keitli, 
Halt the lady of J I Hit iton oUht Hon 
hist I mil 1 1 oinp in j*i Civil Strute, .1 diu. r h 
It r 

8 At the 1 alat ( at ( htstei, tht 1 idy ot lht Bishop 
of Chi ster, aduughtt r 

9 Al A ester, lht Marthioness of Iweetl.de, a 
eon 


11 At >tisev, the lady of Ma}or Fyers, of the 
l lov il I neineus, vdauphtir 

12 lh< lull of A I Hitvost, Tst] vdiughter 

— Vt south 1 unlulh, the ludv ol VV Hisscltme, 
J sq idiu'litci 

— At Hinrhton tlu Countt «s of Norm niton, n son 

14 the lady ol L>r Goodetiough head mister of 
VV cstuunstc r St Imol, tv daiiehter 

— At Rtc I lug h J odge, Bucks, the lady of the Rev. 
H Pt p\ s, a son 

15 In Albemarle street, the lady of lieut Colonel 
VVeldon, twins 

] ( > 1 In 1 itlv of Uq^ert Hug, Lsq of Green-street, 
Grosvtnor square, a son 


• SCOTLAND. 

In Geotpc stieet, fcdinbnrLh, the lady of 
Gen Sir John Hope GCB a son - ^ 

In Prince's street, Edinburgh (Nov the How 
Alls Siucliiir, ot ribstt ey a von . 
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Mart if ■'cs—Deaths 


CDcc. 


MARRIAGES. 

Out 29—At Whlmple, Devon. Sir Gregory A. 
Lewui Bnirlster al I »v, to Klizabeth C oiollui, 
daughtei of the Inti Win HnlUr, Lsq ot Muld- 
wt 11 Hall. Noitluunptonshne, ind nle^eof Jaa 
Built r, lsq of Downes, nc tr Exeter*. 

3d. Allusion hy AitliJutionlxw'the Un fed 
wild s Pi ut unit son of the late Dean of 
>t\, tc rli/ibetli, fifth d.iugt)tej*of Geu bniith, 
K] Ml' 

— By Special Licence, at Ht pbum H til, Durham, 
Gtorgi John \emon, J*sq eldest eon of the 
Hon G \emon ofsndliuiy Halliin the county 
of Derby to Miss 1 Uison, chitst dauLlittr of 

< uihbeit Ellison, E q Ml* for Newcastle upon 

l>u< , 

Nov 1 At fulli tin ( hurcli Uohert Wangles, hsq 
of Sunning Hill, Berks, to ( haelotti, thud 
duuhlti of Hrai \dmiinl TlosffDonelly, ot Sus> 
sev House, Haniiiieisinith 

2. At Al u /lekoue ( hui h John Ski ltnn, Lsq of 
Spanish I own, I mum i to 1 luflbith 1 mt only 
daughtei of ( ol I’m fluid Koyal Aitillc ij 

— U Maivlibone Churih, Hi m y, son W tlu Hon 
Matthew lortesfui, to ( liolme.d lUfahtei ot the 
Rt Hon Sir Henry Hussi 11, B irt 

— BySpceiil Lieenet it Y\ «>t f>ritistcid Path, 
Subset, the scat of Sir Walter Burrell, MP. tor 
th it eonnlv, by the Hon and Urv 1 or I I is] mt, 
Gabntl Shaw, I sn to (Li Hon tram is 1 iskmi, 
eldest d iue hti i of the 1U Hon loidlisliui 

— At H nlbhtud, Yoikslme, ( h irlis John Hr ind 
Hug, Lsq of (he< 10th Roy il Hussirc to Hen 
riett i vonneast d nuhtei ot sir ( eoigi Ainiy- 
taire, Ba l of Rirkli is, in thesnnu county 

9—At Lakinhiiu, utu Norwich, ( ipt W 
Brugge, ot the Jd 1 l/lit Di tcroons to M ir r ire t, 
•eeond daughtei of James Goodcvc Spamm, 

1 sq ot Gosiiild plicc, J*ssi\ 

— At M u l< lioui ( linreh, Mr 1 iiom isT ineh mi. 
of Beiitinek sheet, Aluichestei squire sicond 
non Ot All John I in him of Ni wlim H mi mt, 
Leieestemhire, to Alissl rums Biooks Younc, 
onlv din B ht<r of Mi 1 1 Youn , Colcium 
atreit 

AtNewcislle nndei Ijme JamesSmith lsq 
out of the Migistiatcs ot tint pi ire, to I lua, 
vnungist diughtei of the lat John C lewis. 
Esq lot met ly m Yltciiuan of th U Boiouffli 

]1 At Gwmnepp, t omw ill Joseph Moore, lsq 
M'> of Lincoln s inn Fields, to lli/ahfth, 
dim,liter ot J Willimis, Laq of Scomer- 
house in that county 

|H \t St Pauer is'( lunch, Arthur fnyloi, Fuq 
vonngist n n of John layloi, E-q ot Noiwuh, 
to f \u iln th I indy youngest daughter of tin 
J iti t o ninissiuiiei Lane of his Al yesty’s ii ivj, 
and n ice of lohn Hunter, Esq Huntir stieet, 
Urunsu n k squ lie 

— At Marvli bone i lturch, Jainen W eale Isq of 
Yo k buddings, Bakei-strict, to 8 usm ( uo- 
linfi, enlist dirmhtu of 1 His 1 Ills, ls| of 
M t > mouth stmt. Port and pluie 

20 \t M urv 1 1 bone tlmicb, llobeit AI‘W illmn, 
Fl| ot ’uruiials inn, to f hulotte, dtmjitu 
An ( o 1 i iri ss of tile lit! Wiu Hoist ill, hsj 
of Noi folk-street, mdotWuth, Yorkshire 

1IT SCOl LAND. 

AtFdlnhnnli (Nov I) the Right Hon the lari 
of Glamiw, to Juliu, d mghUr oi the Right 
Hbu fur John bine 1 in. Bait 

A IlllO AD. 

At Pant, at the chapel of the British Ambissalor, 
Hi ury II lltutAliAWe I sq sicond Ron ot Sir W 
B iirsliawc. Baft, of thi Oak* Derby slme, to 

< uttii imi Hinbftb, el list diughtei of John 
Giiifiiiug Csq 1 vie of Tamil (iiosvi nor etiei t 

At I uts, (Oct 14 , at the Butish Ambassadors 
W m Duncan Godfrey} Esq t ld< st son of Sir 
John Gudfiev, Bait of KileoleiuHn Abbev, 
In 1 in 1 to Al in, daughter of Joliu Coltsnian, 
Esq itHiskt istlc, Niliatyvey. 

At t otfu On p», f apt Holme*, of the both 
light Jnfantn, to Aim'll, eldest wanahtei of 
Wijoi C in > Sn Pitrnk Ross* 9 
— 41 - special I n 1 un at the ( ape of Good If< pc, 
Ctpt P Coitl unit Audi rson, of the Hon Last 


Indt* Company’s military sen lea. to I nev, 
only daughter of finny Young, Esq. of AIu« 
delrt 

At 1 lusauno (Nov 2 ) Tlimnns Mednln, ?sq late 
of the J4th Drigoons, to Anne Henrietta, l oui- 
tesse dc bturniord. 


DEATHS. 

Dct 14 —At fill’s Tuiace, Kensington, Mrs 
M’Aithur, w ide vv of tin late l ol M’Aithui, in 
hei 74 th y tar 

17 riizibetb, wife of John (obbohl, Tsq rl 
Holvwells, Ipswich, a lady will knewn toi ht 
various uttiinm nts and as n cnltu iltu uni 
pitionisvot 1 itei itnn and tin 1 mt Vits 

22 At Dullingh 1 11 housi ( anihii Igi, I 11 ul Gen 
thiistoihii K iflirson, m his Til vi ar 

2 1 * Mrs 1 ukson, vvidiiw of tin lit< W I ck 1 , 
Is) Di putv ( oimnissiiry (•< n to tin Inns 

27 It Hopvv II li ill, l>tibjshin, ilium is 1 uts. 
Is] 

28 Income street Chelan, Airs Smith, wihw 
ot tllo I lie t ol ( toure Snath, of the II011 I ant 
1 ndn I onip 1111 ’s st 1 v u i 

29 At Beaumont < ti. marl incister, igi 1 r i r i. 

1 hoinas lluthr, 1 sq 1 1 lest sou ol the Urv 
Hie in is Butler, lleetoiot Ui nthain and W hit- 
tingli n and nepluw of the tile Ah x Butler, 
Isq ot Kukl ind bill, m the sane lountv 

Nov 1 — Yt II istmgs, 111 his 47th yi ir Sir W 
Youn Birr 

3 In Ins OJI veir. Win ( ortei, Tsq of Beau 
mont plat* Shi plieid s Bush 

— luttlv Win \ilurM, Is] ot Woish 1 tnoii, 
W on* sti rshue, giuior M igi-ti ile of ) irinin, 
h un 

4 At Jorqnftv, Devon ( itlicime Alim wifi of 
thi Hon VbrthimA Hrlv Huh Inns 11 111 it 
tin < oiuiinssioniis 1 1 C. ub'oius lor th I mt I 
K 111 ’ I 0111 

5 At Mii^ite the Dowager tidy Dry leu of 
( moils \slihy Noitl iiiii|il()iisliii( 

8 At Pi rtswooi lionsi Hints, Lh/ibeth, rtlict 
of the I iti Count Dupont 

— Yt Saudi He Kent So<hli wife of II nr> 
Alirritk Heart, ] sq of York pi in , Portmuii 
sqn iri 

9—In Upper Mont ign street, Mcnt uru seiu iri , 
tieorge lhoniiH Bull elev, Lsj foim rlv of 
) lshou, agi d 81 

— At Samuel Smith’s r«q MP B< rkiley, M Jor 
Gen P Cany of the 31 Reft t ,11 lids 

10 AtEfihir snmv, mini 821 u ir, Ilizabtth 
relief of M ijoi Abingdon, ot ( 1 1 ham, iu tin 
s tine county 

H Yt (1 pt hall, Hindon, I'll lnisNuhoIl, I ] 
fonnerly T leut toi of th OtbHiet 

17 in II itton iru 1< n 1 1 1 I Dunel llnsm 
Is | fenuuly e I tlu fimiolf e Id mi I, Son, uu 1 
Lliusou 

IN SCOTIASD. 

At Dilkeith, (Nov 4 ) Di Yndiew Gtahnm, n^i i 

74 

IN IIU7LAND. 

At Dublin Oet W), the Rev < Mnturin, f mart 
of St Peti 1 s, Dublin author of Bcrlinm, Mel 
tnotb, and in my other popular pioduetious 

ABROAD. 

At 8t Addiesse, r nil nidi (Oet 211, u r r~0, 
lt< bert ( li alts Ia«, Isq fmiuulvet tin 
Isl tiyil r f Juii lieu, an author of the Histonoi 
the Al iroon War, Pe ree val, Alihre v, and othri 
nnvels in I of th Recolketious of tin 1 ifi ot 
I end Byron 

At Brussels (Oct, 27/* Alci Ramsay Robmson 
I sq of henutagton 

In the Island al N«sd Provide nee. Wist Indies, 
( iptaln W. R. Dawkins, Gowjnander of His 
Ma/cfqy’8 ship. Helicon. 

At Horonce, ( apt. Donald Alaealister, of I 011 p 
and ^yrrMelalC* in his 54t1 vt u 

At Kandv, the Hun bir J'lhn Dltylev Birt nn m- 
ber of his Mairstv’s ( onne 1 in Ctvliui, md 
Ppariilent l^hd First Commissi vntr of (,overn- 
ment in t)ue Kandyan Piovintes 








